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Chronicle of Events 

JULY 1931 

2nd. Judgment in Cliiriier Forest Sahjagralia Case : — A verdict of not guilty OQ all 
the charges against all the 47 accused on all counts was returned by the comniou 
jury which was trying the men under various sections of the Criminal Procedure 
Code and Indian Penal Code in what was popularly known as the Chirner 
Forest Satyagraha Case in the court of tiessions Judge of Thana. The Judge 
disagreed with the verdict of the jurors and passed orders to-day acquitting eigh- 
Tceu out of the fortyseven men, and sentenced five to three yef^s, one to 
(eighteen months and three to sis months’ rigorous imprisonment each. Sixteen 
were sentenced to pay fines ranging between Rs* lOO and Es. 200 each. The 
cases of the remaining four was referred to the Bombay High Court. — The pro- 
secution arose out of a shooting tragedy in which Mr. Joshi, the ‘^mamlatdar’ of 
Panvel, was accidentally shot dead at Chirner on October 26, 1930, when forest 
satyagraha was practised there. After the tragedy an official enquiry was insti- 
tuted following which several men were prosecuted on charges of rioting and 
murder. The trial was a long drawn one, in the course of which over 120 wit- 
nesses wore examined for the prosecution. The trial itself lasted over three mouths 
in the Sessions Court. 

3rd. Mipncnsinqh Train Robbery A daring Railway robbery was committed on 
the Assam Bengal Railway near Gouripur (Myrnensingh) Junction. It appeared 
on enquiry that Government money amounting to Rs. 1,196 was being carried 
by the CiVil Court peons for paying the stafi' of Civil Court offices at Iswarganj. 
when the train steamed offi from Gouripur three persons of whom two were 
armed with revolvers and one with dagger got into the moving train and deman- 
ded the money on the point of revolvers. Money was handed over to thedacoits 
who got clown and escaped. Before their departure they warned the passengers 
not to make any fuss about the matter. 

4th. Trade Unio7i Congress Brealcs up in Confusion : — The All-India Trade Union 
Congress, which met in Calcutta, adjourned indefinitely on the next day afternoon 
following uproarious conduct by the Bombay Communist group, who opened the 
proceedings on the first day with shouts of ^Down with Gandhi*, ‘Down with the 
Congress leaders’, ‘Down with the Round Table Conference’, and ‘Down with the 
Delhi Truce-wallahs,’ On the 5th. the meeting of the executive witness- 
ed .a scuffle between the extremists and the moderates, followed later 
by the former forcing an entrance to the executive meeting for moving a censure 
motion against the president, Mr. Subhas Chandra Bose^ which was lost by 26 
votes to 24, The object of the communists was to secure full execu- 
tive control of the Congress. Mr. Bose pronnptly adjourned the session, which 
had received messages of sympathy from Lord Patterson, Mr, Fenner Brockway, 
Lord Buxton. Mr. Maxton and Mr. Saklatwala. 

Dinesh Gupta Executed:— Dinesh Gupta sentenced to death in connection with 
the murder of Col. Simpson. Inspector-General of Prisons, Bengal, was hanged in 
the Alipur Central Jail. His body was cremated in the jail grounds according to 
Hindu rites. 

13th. Police Firing in Srinagar Nine Mahomedans were killed, and scores of others 
were wounded, several of them being of a serious biature, in consequence of an 
attempt by Mahomedan sympathisers to storm the jail where one of their number, 
hailing from Peshawar, charged with delivering an alleged inflammatory speech 
against Hindus, was to have been tried by the District Magistrate. There was panic in 
the city. Armed with sticks, stones, clubs and other weapons, the mob overpowered 
the prison guard, whereupon, the police reserves were summoned. As the 

2 
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I\Iahomndans contianod to attack the jail, the police Tvere ordered to open fire. 
Within an incredibly short time, nine demonstrators iell dead from buckshot 
rvounds, while scores of others were wounded. — The trouble was said to have had 
H8 origin ill Jammu a month ago when a Hindu sergeant of police, it was alleged, 
profaned the Eorau belonging to a Muslim policeman by throwing it on the 
iloor because the policeman failed to appear for inspection. Both were tried with 
the result, that the Muslim policeman was dismissed and the Hindu sergeant was 
retired. This was said to have caused a tumult in Mahomedan circles who asserted 
that the Hindu sergeant had not been adeqaatly punished. An ugly feature of 
the disturbance was that the Mahomedeus cut the telephone line from the jail to 
the palace and the police headquarters so as to prevent news of the assault reaching 
the Government authorities, This the police said was evidence that the assailant. s 
bad plotted their raid on the pri.son with great care and several days in advance. 

16lh. Mob ruing at Pudukottah : — Pndukottah, a small State near Trichinopoly, 
was under mob rule following a hartal as a protest against the enhanced property 
tax. Dissatisfied at the reply of the President of the Council of Administration 
to prayers to cancel the tax" forthwith, a mob collected near the President’s 
bungalow and indulged in violent demonstrations. The Police opened fire, killing 
one and injuring several others, which only further infuriated the mob who over- 
powered the police and the military, looted the bungalow of the President and one 
or two Police Officers, set tire to court records and Bar Library, attacked and 
broke open the jail injuring the jailor and set the ]orisoucrs at liberty. Due 
to the intervention of the ex-Dewan. the mob was pacilied by revocation of the 
new tax. The President of the Conncil, the Dewan and prominent officials were 
escorted to places of safety wherefrom they went to Trichinopoly. The Additional 
Chief Magistrate, promulgated an order under Section 144 prohibiting the asesmbly 
of five or more persons in any public street or thoroughfare. This was 
made known to the public by beat of tom tom throughout the town. The Durbar 
issued a communique wherein they notified two commission? of enquiry and 
also stated that the repeal of the tax which was obtained under duress will bo 
reconsidered. Meanwnile trouble continued in various other parts of the 
state, and in the city itself business was resumed only partially and most of the 
shops remained closed. 

21st. il/. N"* Roy arrested at Bombay M. N. Roy who recently returned to India 
from Germany was arrested in Bombay. On receipt of information that Roy was 
residing in a house at Byciilla, a strong force of police under the Com- 
missioner of Police, raided the house at 5 in the morning and placed Roy under 
arrest under section 121-A, I. P. G. (waging war against the King). A. A. Sheikh, 
Bombay secretary of the All-India Trade Union Congress, and M. R, Sheto, 
secretary of the Bombay Medical Practitioners Union, were arrested for 

harbouring Roy. 

22nd, Atteii^t on Bomboiy Governor An attempt was made on the life of Sir 
Ernest Hotsoo, acting Governor of Bombay, at Poona. Just as His 
Excellency was entering the reading room of the library at Fergussou College, a 
student named Vasudev Bahyant Cogate fired two revolver shots at him. The 
first round hit his coat just above the heart but was stopped by the metal stud 
of the pocket book. The second round went wide and could not be traced. 

His Excellency overpowered the student who was taken into custody. Another 
revolver fully loaded with live rounds was found with the student in addition to 
the one he used. His Exellency was quite unhurt. After the arrest of the 
assailant Sir Ernest Hotson went round the college as though nothing had hap- 
pened and fulfilled his programme and returned to the Government House. 

Mahatmafi’s Condemnation of the Oatrage In the course of an article in the 
*’Navajivan” strongly condemning the attempt on the Bombay Governor at Poona, 
Mahatmaji wrote :-~‘^Such deeds redounded not to the glory of India but to her 
ill-fame. By such deeds, India’s fitness for Swaraj was not increased. Swaraj 
for such a great and ancient country could not be won by treacherous murders. 
Swaraj did not mean the mere leaving of India by Englishmen. It meant power 
to administer the affiairs of fhe country by and for the people. This power could 
not he obtained merely by Englishmen leaving India or by their destruction. 
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That power could be obtained by serving' the countless dumb peasants. Suppose 
a few thousands or moce murderers succeeded in raurderini;’ all Enfrlisnman, 
would they be able to conduct the administration of India ? They would murder 
in their murderous intoxication th3se whom they did not like." 

23rd. Punjab J/a J outrano : Military officer stabbed : — There was an attempt to 
murder two military officers who w'ere travelling by the Punjab Mail^ to Poona 
and occupied a first class compartment. They received serious stab injuries and 
their dog was killed. The assailants escaped. One of the officers was sleeping^ 
on a low’er berth and the other on a upper bunk. The assailants jumped off 

the running train in full speed in the Mandwa Chandni jungle. One of the 
injured officers died subsequently while the other recovered. 

27th. AHpore Judge shot dead : — Mr. R. R. Garlic, district and sessions judge^ 24 
Parganas, was shot dead in bib court room by a Bengali at about 2 o’clock in the 
afternoon. The assailant was shot dead by the police immediately following 
the incident. 

Punjab States' People s Conference A string of eighteen resolutions were passed 
in camera by the Subjects Committee of the Punjab States' People's 
Conference after the Conference had been declared unlawful and dispersed. 
One resolution emphatically repudiated the scheme of Federation adumbrated 
at the Round Table Conference on the ground that the wishes of the 
States' Subjects w’ere not consulted either by the Princes or ^ by the 
British Government, that it involves division of pararaountcy which besides being 
highly inconsistent with the true spirit and principles of Federation was bound to 
work as a handicap on the progress of the country and that it shut out the 
primary right of intervention in cases of misrule. The Subjects Committee also 
resolved demanding not less than 50 per cent remission of land ^ revenue in the 
States, strongly protesting against the action of the local authorities in arresting 
Sardul Singh and prohibiting the holding of the Conference under vSection 144 
and recording a protest against the repressive policy of ‘‘persecutions and prose- 
cutions'’ in "the several Punjab States including Patiala, Jind, Malerkotla and 
Nahan. 

30tli Gundhiji Condemns Ike Bhenjat Siuyh Calf: — M. Gandhi, in an article in 
“Young India” congratulated His Excellency Sir E. Hotson on his providential 
escape and warned believers in violence to take a lesson from “this iiappy tra- 
gedy” — happy because none has suffered but the assailant. Continuing M. Gan- 
dhi wrote : “Bhagat Smgh worship has done and is doin^- incalculable harm to 
the country. Bhagat Singh’s character, about which I had heard so much from 
reliable sources, carried me away and identified me with the cautious and 
balanced resolution passed at Karachi. I regret to observe that the caution has 
been thrown to the winds, the deed itself being worshipped as if it is worthy of 
emulation. The result is goondaism and degradation wherever this mad worship 
is being performed.” Mahatma Gandhi wrote that it was the peremptory duty of 
the All India Congress Committee to condemn at the forthcoming meeting the 
treacherous outrage and reiterate its policy of non-violence in unequivocal terms. 
Mahatmaji asked the Government not to take any repressive measure to check 
these crimes. The Government should deal with the cause of the disease. “Any 
Government action in excess of the demands for the common law’^ will simply 
intensify the madness and make the task of believers in non-violence more 
difficult than it already is’^ 

Ike Liberal federation : — The 13th annual session of the National Liberal 
Federation of India opened at Bombay at the Cowasjee Jehangir Hall with Mr. 
C. Y. Chintamani, in the chair, in the presence of over 400 delegates, and a 
large number of distinguished visitors. Sir Chimanlal Setalvad, Sir Phiroze 
hsethna, Sir Purshothamdas Thakurdas, Sir Chunilal Mehta, Mrs. Sarojini Naidu, 
Mr. G. A. Natesan, Mr. K. Natarajan, Pundit Hirdaynath Kunzrn, Mr. B. S. 
Kamat, Mr. N. M. Joshi, Dewan Bahadur Godbole and some members of the 
Young Men’s European Association were present. 
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Srd. Death of 2sacipur Congreas Leader Death occurred after a fortnight's illness 
of Mr. Nilakantharao fjdhoji (“Dada Saheb”), a Drominenfc member of the 
Nagpur Bar and a staunch Congressman. Among those who participated in the 

funeral procession were the Hon’ble Sir M. B. Dadabhoy, Mr. M* V. Abhyankar 
and Dr» B. S. Bloonje. 

Assault on Bombay Nationalist Muslims : — Wild orgy of hooliganism was 
witnessed at Jinnah Hall, Bombay when a number of Muslim hooligans 
made dastardly attempts on the lives of prominent Nationalist Muslim 
leaders and Congressmen, Mr. S. A. Breivi was providentially saved from being 
stabbed in the back as he was getting out of the hail. Other leaders fared 
equally badly. Mr. M. C. Chagla, Mr. Abidalli Jafierbhai. and Mr. Ganpati Shankar 
along with prominent Muslim Congressmen were ^ the special target of the 
hooligans’^ wrath. The day’s casualities included 15 injured persons eight of whom 
were detained in Congress Hospital. 

Sth. Hindu Maha Sabha Confereyice : — The 13th session of the All-India Hindu 
Maha Sabha commenced its session at Akola in the presence of a large gathering 
of delegates and visitors under the presidency of Mr. C. Vijiaraghavachariar. 

Jmniai’uU Ulema Conference The opening session of the Jamiat-ul-UIema 
Conference was held in the Mayo Hall, Allahabad under the presidency of 
Maulana Hasrat Mohani. 

New Congress Flag Hoisted in Bombay In torrential rains a large gathering 
assembled in the Congress House in Bombay, when Mr. Vallabhbhai Patel in the 
presence of the members of the Working Committee and other prominent 
Congress leaders, hoisted the newly-designed Congress flag. Mr. Vallabhbhai 
addressing the gathering said that they haa to change the old flag because of the 
communal colour given to the present flag, which was not much different from 
the old. He exhorted everybody to guard the honour of the new flag as 
zealously as they guarded the honour of the old one. 

L\ P. Moslem Conference TheU. P. Moslem Conference was held at Allahabad 
under the presidency of Maulana Shaukat Ali, who in the course of his address, said 
that they did not want the Nehru Report. Their Moslem Congress friends will before 
long realise that they had been ‘‘cruelly deceived’’ and had been made a catspaw 
by Mr. Gandhi and their Congress co-workers. There was not the least doubt 
that an overwhelming majority of Mussalmans stood by the demands of the All- 
India Moslem Conference formulated at Delhi. 

19th. Gandhiii Exposes Official Sabotage Tactics —Mahatma Gandhi released for 
publieatiou the Congress Charge-Sheet against officialdom tin various Provinces. 
It was an exposure of the sabotage tactics of the bureaucracy to undermine the 
whole basis of the Gandhi-Irwin Settlement, The document threw lurid light 
on the bureaucratic mentality in regard to the implementing of the terms of the 
Settlement. No Province was exempt from the charges of either coercion, persecu- 
tion, terrorism or harassment in some form or other. 

2 1st. Attempt On Dacca Commissioner : Assailant Escapes After Chase 

Alexander Cassells, Commissioner, Dacca Division, was shot in his thigh by 
a young man at Tan^il. Mr. Cassells, who was on official duty, was going 
m foot to inspect the Central Co-operative Bank accompanied by the Sub- 
Divisional Magistrate and the Chairman of the Municipality ; suddenly a 
young man jumped forward and fired point blank at the Commissioner. The aim 
was untrue but the bullet hit Mr, Cassells in his thigh, causing a flesh wound. 
The assailant then turned and fled. He was, however, chased by the Magistrate 
but managed to escape in the uproar. 

22nd. Benseless Calumny Against Students Must Stop : Some Plain Talks From 
Dr. Urgiihart : All-Calcutta Students'" Conference ‘T do protest most 
earnestly on behalf of the student community against wholesale condemnation of 
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the class to ^vhich you belong. No class should be condemned because of the 
evil deeds of some of its members. If this were allowed, what class in any 
society would stand clear of ail reproach ? It is a gross injustice to speak as if 
colleges and schools at the present day were nothing but factories for the 
production of potential assassins*’— these remarks were made by Dr. W. S. 
Urquhart, ex- Vice-Chancellor of the Calcutta University and Principal of the 
E^cottish Churches College in inau^rating the All Calcutta Students' Conference 
which met in a tastefully-decoratea pandal in Calcutta to-day. — In his address 
Acharya Kripaiani, the President of the Conference, said “The problem befoi-e 
vou is stupendous. It is not merely a political problem. It embraces the 

whole of life in ail its various departments.’^ “Political activity was 

intimately connected with morality, with social reform, with economics and with 
welfare work in general/’ 

23rd. Official Counter-Charge against Congress The Government of India 
issued a statement in defence of the conduct of the Provincial Governments. 
The Simla statement was not a counter charge-sheet as was generally speculated in 
political circles. On the contrary it was in effect a feeble defence of the policy of 
persecution and terrorism complained of by Mahatma Gandhi. ‘‘Pure Fiction” 
“without foundation” “untrue’’ were the terms freely used in reply to some of 
the charges levelled against officialdom in various provinces. Wherever, however, 
the Congress charge sheet could not be repudiated, specious attempts were made to 
explain it away. The following quotation is an illustration of this attempt 
“The police were not used directly for the collection of land revenue ; but they 
were taken only to a few villages which the revenue officers were afraid to visit 
for the purpose of collecting land revenue without the support of the police.” 
In a number of cases the Government replies characterised the Congress charge as 
vague and, therefore, beyond investigation, while in others the argument was 
advanced that they did not come under the terms of the Settlement. ^ In short 
in the latter cases the Government position was : “what is not explicit is not 
implicit.’’ 

28tli. Agreement between Gandhiji and Government of India : — The Government of 
India published to-day the terms of the settlement with Gandhiji. It was 
emphasised that the Delhi Pact remained operative, and that the Congress would 
be represented at the Round Table Conference by Mr. Gandhi. The Government 
of India, in full agreement with the Bombay Government, ordered an 
enquiry into the allegations that Khatedars in eleven villages of Bardoli Taluka 
were compelled by coercion to pay revenue in excess of what would have been 
demanded if the standard adopted in other villages were given effect to. Mr. R. 
G. Gordon, Collector of Nasik, would hold the enquiry. The Government 
were not prepared for an enquii’y in any other area. Any complaints of a general 
nature might be dealt with in accordance with the ordinary administrative pro- 
cedure and an enquiry might be held if the Local Government agrees. 


29lh. Gandhiji Sails for London Scenes of enthusiasm unprecedented in the 
history of the city of Bombay' were witnessed to-day w'hen S. S. “Rajputana” 
sailed for England with Mahatma Gandhi aboard. The city wore a 
holiday appearance, particularly in Indian quarters where shops remained closed 
while Congressmen in their thousands wended their way first to the Esplanade 
Maidan where Gandhiji addressed a meeting and thence to the Ballard Pier to give 
their leader a hearty send-off. Slahatma Gandhi was being accompanied to England 
by his son, Devadas Gandhi, two secretaries and Bliss Slade (Mirahen). Other 
delegates to the Round Table Conference, sailing by the same boat, were Sir 
Prabhashankar Pattani, His Highness the Nawab of Bhopal, the Raja of Korea 
and Pandit Madan Blohan Malaviya. 

Gandhiji s Parting Message: — Blahatmaji, in the course of a message to the Press 
just before his departure, said “Though I see nothing on the horizon to 
warrant h^e, being a born optimist, I am hoping against hope. My faith is in 
God and He seems to have made my way clear for me to go to London. There- 
fore 1 expect He will use me as His instrument for the service of humanity. 
For me service of India is identical with the service of humanity. Though 
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CoDgi’ess may be repudiated by eectioDS of the people of India, it aims at re- 
presenting the whole of India aud, therefore, to deserve the trust that had been 
reposed in me and imposed upon me, I shall endeavour to represent every interest 
that does not conhicb with the interests of the dumb millions for whom the 
Congress predominantly exists." 

SOtli. Police Inspeclot' shot dead in Chittagong : — Khan Bahadur Ashanullab, 
Police Inspector, Chittagong, was shot dead in the evening by an assailant said to 
bo a Hindu youth of about 16 at Niiiamatpaltan grounds. The deceased went to 
if ness the football final, in which he was interested. After the play was over, 
when the Khan Bahadur and others were rejoicing over winning theEailway Cup, 
the assailant suddenly went close, and whipping out a revolver, aimed several 
shots at him, one piercing the heart. A Sub-Inspector, standing near by immedia- 
tely captured the assailant, receiving wounds during the struggle.— Khan Baha- 
dur Ashanullah supervised the investigation into the Armoury Raid Cace and 
the enquiries anent the absconders. 

Beign of Terror at Chittagong \ Reprisals for Askanulla Murder '.—k 

reign of terror was experienced at Chittagong when a maddened mob stormed 
the business area. All classes of shops were looted, safes were broken 

open aud the contents distributed. Many buildings were set ablaze and 
bouses were stoned. The damage ^vas estimated at a crore of rupees. The total 
number of casualties could not be ascertained but the senier Deputy Magistrate 
had his head fractured and several w’erc detained in Hospital. Many shops 
were completely gutted. The attacks were confined to the Hindu business area, 
namely, Atider Killa, Terri Bazar, Busir Hat and Chaktai. Cloth shop-keepers, 

jewellers, goldsmiths and general merchants, all suffered, the streets being littered 

with looted articles. The situation was brought uuder control at five in the 
afternoon, after which the curfew’ order was brought into force indefinitely. 


SEPTEMBER 1931 

7th. The R. T. C. : Federal Structure Committee Meellug : — The Round Table Con- 
ference entered on its second and more important phase, with the meeting of the 
Federal Structure Committee. The Committee met at St James’ Palace under 
the presidency of Lord Sankey. The meeting, however, was not very encouraging. 
The Premier and Lord Sankey, while not affirming the late Government’s policy, 
expressed sympathy and goodwill. But Sir Samuel Hoare reiterated the unalter- 
ed Conservative position, important memoranda supplied to the members to faci- 
litate discussion contained an interesting tabular statement comparing the rccora- 
mendalions of the Round Table Conference with the Simon Report, the Indian 
Central and Provincial Governments’ despatches, and the Nehru report. 

Mr, K, C. Roy Passes Aivag : — ^Mr. K. C. Roy, who fainted in the Legislative 
Assembly, passed away at 4-30 p. ra. at the Eipon Hospital from a stroke of 
paralysis. He was the founder of the Associated Press of India, and one of the 
oldest journalists in India. The funeral took place on the next day, and a large 
number of officials and non-officials attended. 

11th. Tamil Nad Naujawa?i Conference :--Tbe Tamil Nad Naujawan Conference was 
held at Erode under the presidency of Mr. Kirandas. in the absence of Mr. 
Subashchandra Bose. — Mr. J. S. Kannappar hoisted the Naujawan flag in front of 
the conference pandal and, in doing so, he said that the Naujawan Sabha stood 
for the attainment of full Swaraj, removal of untouchability and abolition of 
superstitious customfi.-|;-Srimathi G. Durga Bai, in her opening address, said that 
Ihe youth must usher in the new era when the age-long domination of caste and 
class must vanish. Then she dealt with the^ disabilities of women in India and 
urged the necessity of the economic emancipation of women. — Mr. Kirandas said 
that the youths of a country were the torch-bearers of its destiny and it needed 
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great sacrilieo on the part of India’s youth to attain the goal o£ complete 
independence. 

Tamil Nad JVomea's Conference : — The Tamil Nad Women’s Conference 
commenced its session at Erode. Srimafchi Padmavathi Asher, in welcoming the 
delegates, appealed to women to come forward and join the army of national 
workers and strengthen the hands of Gandhiji by pushing on the constructiv'e 
work of the Congress. — Srimathi Saraia Devi of Utkal then delivered her presi- 
dential address, in which she pleaded for the removal of social evils which had 
crept into the society in India. 

Gaiulhiji's Arrival hi London : — No untoward circumstances except bad weather 
attended Gandhijt’s arrival in London. Crowds thronged the streets both in 
Folkestone and in London. There were rumours of an intended rag by students 
hut a strong police force guarded the approaches to the Friends’ House, Euston 
where a[i overflowing reception was held at 5 o’clock attended by a thousand 
people. The enthusiastic audience represented the Churches, political parties, 
missionary societies, Arts, Literature, Trades Unions, the Women’s Movement, 
temperance organisations and many other branches of public life. Mr. Laurence 
Housmaii presided and. after a brief silence, extended a cordial welcome on 
behalf of alt English friends to the Mahatma, assuring him that there was in this 
country a growing body of resolute goodwill towards India which would not be 
altered or diminished even if the Conference failed. 

13th. QandhijVs Broadcast to America : — Broadcasting for half an hour to 
America from Kingsley Hall, Gandhiji said that hitherto nations had fought 
like brutes. But Indians felt that the law governing brute creation was not the 
law that should guide the human race. He would personally wait, if necessary, 
for ages rather than seek to attain freedom of India by bloody means. The 
world was sick to death of blood-spilling and he flattered himself with the belief 
that perhaps it would be the privilege of India to show the world the way out. 
Gandhiji invited all the great nations of the earth heartily to co-operate with 
India in their mighty struggle. He emphasised that in the struggle for self- 
purifleation Indians had assigned the foremost place to the removal of the curse 
of drink. He regretted that in the fight against drink and drugs they 
had not received the co-operation of the rulers. He appealed to the conscience 
of the world on behalf of the semi-starved millions of India. 

Mysore Peoples Party Conference The first Mysore People’s Party Conference 
was held at Chennapatiia under the presidency of Mr. D. S. Mallapoa. The 
President, in the course of his speech, condemned the policy of the^ Mysore 
Government in regard to the National Flag and prohibition of peaceful picketing. 
The speaker pointed out the need for responsible government.— The Conference 
passed a number of resolutions, chief among them being the demand for respon- 
sible government in the State, condemning the attitude of the Government 
towards picketing, support to the Tagadur Kliadi centre, and a strong appeal to 
the Government to effect a cut in the salaries. 


14tli, Viceroy's Address to the Legislature Federal Structure Committee in 

London has already resumed its labours accompanied by the good wishes of all 
in India, and I appeal, with all the emphasis at my command, to those who have 
the interests of this great country at heart, to preserve an atmosphere of peace 
and tranquillity’, observed His Excellency Lord WilUngdon in addressino- 
a joint session of both Houses of the Central Legislature in the Assembly 
Chamber. Referring to the financial sitnation, H, E. the Viceroy said; ‘‘This 
is the time for those who are serving India or who owe to her their political 
and economic allegiance, to put the pubic interest above all thoughts of private 
gain or political advantage. This is the appeal I wish to broadcast to the country. 
Turning to mter-imperial relations, His Excellency said that widespread satis- 
faction would be felt at the fact that on the question of the Closer Union, of 
East Africa, the views which the Government of India fin lly authorised the 
Right Hon. Mr. V. S. Srinivas Sastri to express on their behalf before the joint 
Committee of Parliament were in complete accord with those of non-official Indian 
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opinion both here and in Essfc Africa. The Government of India no^v awaited the 
report of the Committee with great interest. 

15th. The JR.T.C.: Ga^idht'Ji States Congress Demand : — Mahatma Gandhi spoke in 
the Federal Structure Committee for the first time to day, the second day of the 
general discussion. His speech, couched in the most moving and well chosen words, 
created a profound impression. Gandhiji was sitting on the left of Lord Sankoy 
andi spoke seated in slow sentence. The speech was not prepared hut he periodically 
referred ‘to the notes. He said *hat he did not wish al. any stage to 
embarrass the Government or his colleagues at the Conference and if at any time 
he considered that he was unable to be of useful service to the Conference ho 
would not hesitate to withdraw. Gandhiji then sketched the aims of the 
Indian National Congress on which all classes and religions were represented. 
From the very beginning the Congress had taken up the cause of the so-called 
‘untouchables’. He then read the mandate of the Karachi Congress and 
declared that the goal of absolute independence stated in it remained intact. He 
wouM revise the view if they could convince him that the claim was inimical to 
the interests of the dumb millions. He had carefully read the premier’s statement 
on British policy and had found it fall far short of the Congress claims. 
Congress was not intent upon complete {independence in order to parade before 
the universe that they had severed all connections with the British people. The 
mandate contemplated partnership as between two absolute peoples. While he no 
longer called himself a British subject and would rather be called a rebel, he 
still aspired to be a citizen not in the Empire but in the commonweallh or 
partnership. Gandhiji said that he did not minimise Britain’s ability to hold 
India in subjection under sword. He reflected, as he was nearing England that 
he should, if possible, convince the British ministers that India was a valuable 
partner to be held by the silken cord of love. Gandhiji then dwelt on the united 
force and possibilites of Britain and India. He was positive that the Bririsli 
people did not want to settle upon India a single burden 
she should not legitimately bear. On the other hand, Gandhiji 
emphasised that the Congress would never think of repudiating a single claim or 
burden it should justly discharge.— After Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya, 
who also spoke for the first time, had endorsed Mahatmaji’s remarks, Sir 
Samuel Hoare welcomed the expression of views even when controversal but 
thought that it would be advisable not to reply to at present but start to work 
out details of an All-Indian Federation within the British Empire, which 
constituted their terms of reference. 

16th. Gandhijds Address to Labour Members Practically all Labour rank and 
file were present in the Committee room of the House of Commons to hear 
Gandhiji. He explained his aims and reiterated that he wanted Indepen- 
dence for the sake of the dumb and semi-starved millions. Then, for tw'enty 
minutes, he was busy answering questions bearing almost entirely on the industrial 
situation and the boycott of Lancashire cloth. In the course of the replies Mr. 
Gandhi said he was not concerned whether Indian industrialists were more 
heartless than British. He was pleading the case of the villagers from whom the 
present system drained the last drop of blood. The movement for the exclusion 
of foreign cloth was conceived wholly for their interests. Asked what India 
would do if other countries refused to buy her jute and tea, Gandhiji said 
she did not wish to force her goods on an unwilling world and must take up 
other industries. 

BijU Shooting Incident Determined attacks were made, it was stated in an 
official communique, ou four sentries by bands of detenus at the Hijii Detention 
Camp, Midnapore. One sentry had the bayonet pulled off his musket by his 
assailants, and another sentry was with difficulty saved by the timely approach 
of the patrol. The position of the sentries was undoubtedly grave and fire was 
opened to extricate them and restore control of the camp. Two detenus were 
killed, and 20 injured, four seriously. Three police officers were also injured 
The names of the two detenus killed were Mr. Santosh Kumar Mitra au 
acquitted accused in the Alipore ‘‘Conspiracy” case in which many were implicat- 
ed, and Mr. Tarapada Dutta of Barlsal. The bodies of the two detenus were 
brought to Calcutta, accompanied by Messrs. J. M. Sen Gupta and Subash 
Chandra Bose. A large crowd followed the bodies to the burning ghat. 
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17th. The E. T. C . : Qandhiji Demands Govt. Proposals : — Gandliiji. in his speech 
at the Federal Structure Sub- Committee, complaiued about the unrepre^uiative 
nature of the Committee, aud appealed to Government to expedite the business 
by tabling their proposals. While paying a tribute to the Princes in having- 
agreed to come into the federation he hoped that the Princes vroiild have the 
interests of their subjects at heart. He expressed his -willingness to leave the 
question of representation of the States to the Princes themselves. He urged 
adoption of the scheme evolved by the Congress for election, if adult suffrage 
was adopted. He thought that one Chamber was sufficient. He was opposed to 
representation of special interests and with regard to Europeans he said that 
they must rely on the goodwill of the people. He strongly opposed nominations 
and added that if the constituencies failed to elect representatives of certain classes, 
they should be selected or nominated by legislature. 

20th. Temporary Suspension of Gold Standard in Britain : — ‘As from midnight of 
20th September Great Britain will be off the Gold Standard’ — This was the 
purport of an official communique issued from Downing Street, which stated that 
His Majesty’s Government had decided, after consultation with the Bank of 
England, that it had become necessary for the time being to suspend the opera- 
tion of sub-section 2 of section I of the Gold Standard Act of It 25 which requires 
the Bank to sell gold at a fixed price. — An Emergency Bill was passed by 

Parliament, suspending the operation of the Act of 1^25. The reasons which led 
to this decision were as follows : Since the middle of July funds amounting to 
more than 200 million sterling have been withdrawn fiom the London market. 
During the last few days withdrawals of foreign balances had so sharply 
accelerated that the Government felt bound to take the above-mentioned decision. 
This decision will not, of course, affect the obligations of His Majesty’s Govern, 
ment or the Bank of England which are payable in foreign currencies. 

22n(l. The E. 1. C. : Qandhiji on the Rupee Question -In the Federal Structure 
Sub- Committee Gandhiji protested against the manner in which action has 
been taken in regard to the rupee and said he was unable to give the support 
which Sir S. Hoare had requested. M. Gandhi said that while every thoughtful 
Congressman must sympathise with the British nation in the present crisis he 
expressed surprise and sorrow at the manner in which action has been taken in 
India. What pained him was the fact that the decision had been taken over 
heads of the legislature. This, in his view, was a striking proof of the unbending 
attitude of the Government of India. 

23rd. Qandhiji in Manchester : — Gandhiji received four weavers from the 
mills in the immediate vicinity of Manchester. They explained to hira^ that 
their problem was to retain a decent standard of living and a high quality of 
workmanship in the face of very keen competition from the East, and the Indian 
boycott has come as the last straw.— M. Gandhi explained that the Congress 
attitude was not directed against Britain since the Delhi Agreement, but it 
favoured home industries against the industries of both Britain and Japan. M. 
Gandhi said that if England and India would work in a friendly partnership, 
instead of drifting apart, he would favour Lancashire for the cloth that they 
could not yet produce in India. — M, Gandhi had a two-hours’ informal 
conversation with 16 cotton employers and trade unionists and fully brought 
home his stand-point. He made it clear that handspinning was a social and 
economic movement and must continue in the absence of any effective substitute 
to ameliorate the condition of the masses. 

25 tli. Dr. Tagore Condemns Eijli Shooting Presiding over a meeting of the 
citizens of Calcutta in the Town Hall to condemn the shooting of detenus 
at Hijli, Dr. Eabindranath Tagore said : '‘Let me, in the beginning, confess that 
I never take pleasure in exploiting for political purposes any hurt wrought on us. 
An outrage that is both tragic and cowardly in its brutality, as the shooting at 
Hijli proclaims itself to be, should engage our attention solely for the sake of 
tortured humanity. When I find how almost contemptuously such an act of 
terrorism may be perpetrated in utter disregard of public opinion, I feel sure that 
it is but one more of the deterioration that has enfeebled the moral character of 
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British rule in India. Our people may not have the physical capacity to resist 
injustice, but no power can obstruct them from passing moral judgment ; and on 
their judgment must every Government, however utterly alien it be, depend for 
its very existence.” 

Bengal Congress Dispute Ends The contesting parties in the Bengal Congress, 
one led by Mr. Subash Chandra Bose and the other by Mr, J. M. Sen Gupta, 
having amicably settled the points of dispute, Mr. M. S. Aney, the arbitrator 
appointed by the Congress Working Committee, announced that the Bengal 
disputes enquiry was dropped. The terms of agreement included the dropping of 
all complaints pending before the arbitrator, andjthe decision to hold the next 
general election of the Bengal Provincial Congress Committee in January 1932, 
or as soon thereafter as possible, with the arbitrator as President to control the 
elections. It was agreed to form a joint executive committee consisting of an 
equal number of members from both sides, to carry on the work of the Bengal 
Provincial Congress Committee till such time’ as the new committee is 
formed. 


26th. Qovernment Censured in Assembly on its Currency Policy :--‘‘Sufficient unto 
the day is the evil thereof”, was in effect what Sir George Schuster told the 
Assembly in defending the Secretary of State’s currency policy. But 
he gathered only forty votes in support of him as against sixty-four 

who voted for Mr, Shanmukhara Chetti’s censure motion. It was a stirring 
speech with which Mr. Chetti introduced the subject to the House and 
explained it so lucidly that even laymen understood that England had linked the 
Indian rupee to gold in order to get preference for her trade in India. Sir 
Cowasji Jehangir put the case with perfect frankness : ‘‘I do not trust the 
Secretary of State and what is the use of London coming to my help after I am 
bankrupt ? If this is your policy, the R. T. C. is a farce and we may have to 
walk out.’’ 

Punjab Political Conference :—The citizens of Jhang^ accorded a royal welcome 
to Baba Gurdit Singh, President-elect of the Punjab Political Conference and 
Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru and they were taken in procession to the Conference 
pandal. The national flag was hoisted by Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru who asked the 
people of the Punjab to prepare for the^ next struggle for freedom. — Baba Gurdit 
Singh, President of the Conference in his address supported the creed of non- 
violence and asked Naujawans and workers and peasants to unite with the Con- 
gress to win freedom for the country. He strongly condemned communal dissen- 
sions and declared amidst applause that he wmuld always give preference to free- 
dom instead of religion, because he believed slaves had no religion. He asked all 
communities to pull together to win Swaraj under the leadership of Gandhiji. 


27th. Lancashire Cloth to be Preferred Provided Satisfactory Political Settlement 
is Arrived at-~~says Mahatma : — Asked by Reuter at West Bradford to clarify his 
attitude regarding favouring British cloth, M. Gandhi said that provided satisfac- 
tory political settlement was reached he would agree to prohibiting of all foreign 
cloth except Lancashire cloth which would be admitted to the extent of non- 
Indian cloth still necessary to supplement India’s own supply. This, however, 
was subject to the necessary conditions abont the quality and prices being mutua- 
lly arranged. There would be no discrimination against Japan but the prohibition 
would apply to all foreign cloth except British. M. Gandhi added : “If we are 
using some foreign cloth it will be foolish not to take from England if England 
is partner, and take from j^merica, Italy, Japan or any other foreign country.” 

M. Gandhi emphasised that his statement was based on India being absolutely 
free and that there would in any event be no sacrifice of India’s interests for the 
benefit of Lancashire. 


28th. Report of Chittagong Enquiry Coynmittee The report of the Non-official 
Enquiry Committee on disturoances in Chittagong was released for publication 
signed by Moulana Akram Khan, Mr. B. N. Sasmal, 
5*^ T ' iJ?* ^ Brof. Nripendra Chandra Bannerjee, 

Sj. J. M. Sen-Gupta and Mr. N. C. Sen ^Secretary). The Committee recorded 
evidence of prominent citizens of Chittagong who made serious egations against 
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the local authorities. The Comiuittee arrived at the following conclusions 
1. ‘^The affairs of Sunday (Agust 30) night were the result of concerted action by 
European non-officials, Euronean officers and Mahomedan police,” 2. Monday’s 
t August 31) looting was with the knowledge of the local authorities and at the 
instigation of the police. It was started and carried on under the protection of 
the police. 3. In the mofussil, the disturbances took place under orders from 
the local authorities. 4. Behind the disturbances, which had been planned, the 
motive was to terrorise people, particularly the Hindus. 


SOth. Lord Burnhani*s attach on Gandhiji : — Mr. Gandhi was undoubtedly the 
greatest enemy Britain had in India at present, declared Lord Burnham in a 
speech at Eeadinff. Referring to the Irwin-Gandhi Agreement Lord 
Burnham said he had high resf>ect for the high-mindedness and other 
worldliness of Lord Irwin but he did not think Lord Irwin was any match for 
Mr. Gandhi as a politician. He regarded “Irwinism” as the (^intessence of 
feebleness. Undoubtedly if that policy was persisted in by Great Britain in In- 
dia we were bound to drift into chaos and disaster. Lord Burnham described the 
ovations of Mr. Gandhi in England as the “crowning ignominy” of Britain, 


OCTOBER 1931. 

1st. Muslims meet M, P.’s An important meeting of the representative peers and 
members of the House of Commons was arranged in the Committee Room of 
the Commons to meet H. H. the Aga Khan, Maulana Shaukat Ali, and other 
Muslim Round Table delegates. Viscount Brentford presided. Lord Brentford in 
his opening speech stressed that there was another viewpoint in India than that 
represented by Mr. Gandhi. Mussalmans had long been loyal to the King 
Emperor. They formed a great section of the population of the Empire not only 
in India but in other portions. He urged that Britain had been responsible for 
fair dealing to all sections in India and he hoped that whatever the outcome of 
the Conference the reputation would be maintained. —Sir. M. Shafi, putting forth 
the Moslem case, was of opinion that Mussalmans ought not to be deprived of 
their right of separate elections until they voluntarily surrendered it. — Mr. Shau- 
kat Ali declared that Mussalmans would stretch every fibre for peace which would 
include all sections of India. If Mussulmans’ faith was untouched they would find 
Muslims honest and they would stand by Britain through thick and thin. 

2nd. Special Representation for Minorities agreed to The non-official Minorities 
Conference, Gandhiji presiding, discussed Dr. Ambedkar’s motion for special 
representation of minorities like Moslems, Depressed Classes, Indian Christians, 
Anglo-Indians, Europeans and Sikhs. Gandhiji, on behalf of the Congress, oppos- 
ed special representation for minorities except Moslems and Sikhs. At the end of 
the discussion, special representation for all minorities, except the Parsis^ who 
did not desire such representation was agreed to by the majority, Gandhiji 
dissenting. 

4th. Report on Srinagar Riots — Wild Allegations of Muslims : — “Your Highness was 
the only person who acted with promptitude and foresight in any of the riots,” 
was the pointed observation by the Riots Enquiry Commission in their report 
signed by Sir B. Dalai, Sir Abdul Qaiyum and Mr. B. R. Shwhney who recorded 
with regret that the civil executive authority exhibited neither efficiency nor fore- 
sight in dealing with the disturbances or subsequently. The promptitude of the 
military forces in reaching the scene of depredation and restoring peace and order 
was praised. His Highness was the first to order the palace guards to proceed to 
Maharajgunj during the loot and the Commission held : “But for the prompt 
des]Datch of troops by Your Highness, the devastation in the city would have been 
terrible.— Among other striking findings of the Commission were that the firing on 
July 13 was justified and was not prolonged beyond what was necessary and 
that all shot wounds were right in the front proving that the crowd was advanc- 
ing and not retreating.— “We are satisfied that the allegations made by the Muha- 
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raadans about the military helping the Hindus are fabricated merely to bring 
discredit on the military who saved the situation and prevented the Muslims 
from committing further depredations. In our opinion, these allegations were 
made with a view to avoiding the employment of the military on any subsequent 
similar occasion,’’ the Commission observed, and’continued, ‘'we are fully satisfied 
that every grade of Muhammadan point of view has been disclosed to us.” 

6th. Labour Party and E. T. C The Labour ^ Party Conference at Scarborough 
unanimously passed a resolution reaffirming its belief in the right of the Indian 
peoples to full self-government and self-determination and supporting the Round 
Table Conference as a means of establishing this right. Mr. ^ Lansbury, moving 
the resolution, referred amid cheers, to the help and 'co-operation of Mr. Benii 
and Lord Irwin and "that other great man”, Mr. Gandhi in the Round Table 
Conference. He said he pinned his faith on the goodwill of the delegates to the 
Round Table Conference, chiefly the leaders of ‘‘religious sections”. He declared 
that Labourites were going to stand for an era of friendship between Great 
Britain and India on the basis of the free co-operation and_ consent of the Indian 
people. ‘'We stand four square for Federation and a combination of free people 
under the British Flag.” 

Labour Party Manifesto :~The Labour Party manifesto records the conviction 
that the summoning of the Round Table Conference by the Labour Party in 1930 
opened a new epoch in the history of Anglo-Indian relations. The Party is 
convinced that the re-asserably of the Conference offers a unique opportunity for 
friendly partnership between the two peoples. While recognising the difficulties 
to be surmounted, the Party will offer stern opposition to those socking to pre- 
vent the Conference from bearing its full result. If returned to power, Labour 
will leave no stone unturned to bring the Conference to a successful issue. The 
nationalisation of the country’s banking system and the re-opening of negotiations 
with a view to the cancellation of the war Debts and Reparations were the chief 
points of the Labour Party’s election manifesto which was published over the sig- 
nature of Messrs. Henderson, Clynes and Graham. 

8th. The E, T, G. : The Minorities Deadlock : — At the meeting of the Minorities Sub- 
committee Gandhiji announced the failure of the negotiations to find an agreed 
solution to the question of minorities. He said that the minorites problem need 
not stand in the way of proceeding with the work of hammering out a constitution. 
He added that if a solution of the question was impossible he would support any 
scheme of private arbitration. He, therefore, suggested that the Minorities Com- 
mittee be adjourned sine Sir M. Shaft opposed the adjournment motion of 
Gandhiji and said that it was impossible to carry on the work of the Federal 
Structure Committee without a solution of the minorities problem. Dr. Ambedkar 
also opposed the adjournment. The Premier who presided over the meeting spoke in 
the same strain as Sir M. Shaft emphasising that the minorities question shonld 
be tackled before the question of constitution-making. In conclusion he said that 
‘ the British Government are determined to make such improvements in the 
Government of India as will make it consistent with our own ideas, something 
capable of greater and greater expansion towards liberty.” 

9lh.^ The E. T. C. : ^ Lord Sanhey's Appeal Lord Sankey’s speech in the Federal 
Structure Committee was a refreshing contrast to Mr. MacDonald’s. It was 
conciliatory and sympathetic, apologising for the distraction of the British attention 
owing to the elections. Gandhiji expressed misgivings at marking time but 
though the Muslims promised to refrain from obstruction of the progress of 
the Federal Sub-Committee yet they claimed the need for a communal solution 
before dealing with important issues in that committee. Lord Sankey communicated 
the ‘‘happy news” of the unanimous report of the Federal Finance sub-committee 
as a big step forward. 

Mr. Sherwani's Eeply to Sir M> Shafi A scathing criticism of the Muslim R. 
T. C, delegates was made by Mr. T. A. K. Sherwani in a speech at a public 
meeting in Allahabad over which he presided. Mr. Sherwani said it was not true 
to say that Nationalist Muslims wanted to avoid a referrendum. There was a talk 
of referrendum only once, and that was in Bhopal, and the speaker hoped that 
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Nawab Ismail Ehan would bear testimony to the fact that Nationalism at once 
took up the challenge. Mr. Sherwani was very much grieved to learn that Mau- 
lana bhaukat Ali had brought himself down to a state when he required a certi- 
ficate of loyalty from an ex-Governor of Bombay. The Moulana, the speaker 
said, might come to terms with the British people as against the Indian National 
Congress, but when the time came. Indian Muslims would show to the world 
that they (Muslims) were as loyal to the cause of the country as to any other 
community in India. 

I3ih. Mahatma at the National Labour Club : — ‘T would consider it nothing if we 
had to pay million Jives for liberty but I hope the Congress wijl conduct its 
campaign throughout non -violently and truthfully. So whether it is with one 
life or a million that we have to pay, I am hoping and praying that it will 
be possible for the future historian to say that India fought and won her 
Liberty without shedding human blood,’’ said M. Gandhi at^ the reception 
given by the National Labour club, 'London. — Mr. Henderson w'elcoming M. Gandhi 
hoped that the delegates to the Round Table Conference would get down to 
business after the election and secure a satisfactory termination of the 
Confernce. 

I4lh. Round Tablcrs' Conference with Sir S. Hoaro on Army Question : — In the 
course of his observations Sir Samuel Hoare said that since he had been the Air 
Minister for six years he could speak confidently on Military issues. ^ According 
to Sir Samuel Hoare there are three fundamental aspects (1) Indian defence 
has three objects, namely (a) to protect the Empire communication, (b) to 
protect England against Air attacks, (c) to protect Indian Frontier against 
external attack. (2) His Majesty’s Government do not desire to maintain troops 
larger than Indian’s own requirements. (3) The Indian Army was not. a hidden 
reserve of Imperial defence. Further the Indian Army is not extravagantly 
equipped. As a matter of fact it is under-equipped and the Government is 
constantly reducing the size of the troops and Indinnisation is proceeding un- 
interruptedly. Formerly Indian troops were not equipped with the latest form 
of ammunitions but they are now receiving all ammunitions supplied to the 
British troops. Finally the British troops never receive orders from others than 
the British officers. 

20lh. Untouchables' faith in Mahatma : Amhedkar disoivned : — Hundreds of 
members of the ‘^depressed” classes of Bombay and the suburbs were present at a 
meeting held at Lower Parel under the presidentship of Mr. Sakharam Buwa. 
The meeting passed a resolution expressing full confidence in Mahatma Gandhi 
repudiating Dr. Ambedkar’s claim to represent all the “depressed” classes. The 
resolution w^hich was moved by Mr. B. J. Deorukhkar disapproved of separate 
electorates and demanded joint electorates and adult suffrage and approved of 
Mahatma Gandhi’s suggestion in favour of co-operation. The resolution was 
carried unanimously and great enthusiasm prevailed throughout. 

22nd. Federal SU'ucture Sub-Committee accepts Lord PeeVs Coinj^romisc , — The 
Federal Structure Sub-Committee dealing with Finance accepted a compromise 
proposed by Lord Peel whereby, firstly, the general principles laid down by the 
Finance Sub-Committee were accepted" as the basis for drafting part of the cons- 
titution dealing with Finance and, secondly, there should be two committees, one 
dealing with the States’ questions and the other “Fact-Finding Committee” which 
should start work rapidly and provide material on which the final decisions are 
to be taken. Further, before the end of the Round Table Conference the British 
Government should state its proposals and make its own recommendations 
regarding the best method of consulting the parties concerned on points still 
undecided after the committees have reported. Gandhiji expressed his qualified 
acceptance of the course proposed, reserving the investigation efc the obligations 
that the National Government should be called on to shoulder ana the question of 
Salt Tax. 

23rd. No'lax Campaign : Peasa7its^ Conferetice at Allahabad : — A resolution 
was passed by the Peasants’ Conference at Allahabad, emphasising that rent 
remissions in that district were inadequate and that there appeared to be no 
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other alternative than to restart the no-tas campaign under the guidance of the 
Congress. Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru, who was present, said that he was ready 
to resume the struggle as Mahatma Gandhi had cabled permitting them to take 
any^ steps they thought desirable in the Allahabad distirict. — Questioned during 
an interview in London whether the interpretation could be given to his cable to 
Pandit Jawaharlal that he was not giving the Bound Table Conference a chance, 
Gandhiji said that his message had nothing to do with the working of the 
Conference and referred only to the situation in the United Provinces. 


24th. Punjab Xationalist Conference : — Dr. An sari, in his address to the Punjab 
Nationalist Muslim Conference held at Lahore, declared that the scheme of the 
Congress for a communal settlement was more or less identical with the one 
prepared by his party. Dr. Ansari continued: I repudiate the false charge, 
that Nationalist Muslims are a mere echo of the voice of the Congress Hindus or 
Sikhs. I assert, we have given a lead to the Congress and had a prominent 
share in formulating its policy. 


25lh. Punjab ^ Nationalist Muslims support Joint-Electorates : — At the Punjab 
Muslim Nationalists' Conference held at Lahore a lengthy resolution was moved by 
Mr. Muhammad Naim accepting the communal settlement passed by the Muslim 
Nationalist Party at Delhi on the I8th March. The resolution was carried with only 
two dissentient voices. Speaker after speaker supported joint-electorates with adult 
suffrage in the future constitution of India. Some declared that they would 
rather have no reforms than have another instalment of reforms with separate 
electorates. A resolution was carried amidst acclamation, placing on record the 
conference’s determination to achieve complete indepemieuce and to accept no 
constitution which did not give the future government of the country full 
control over army, finance, foreign affairs and fiscal policy. 

28 tli, Dacca District Magistrate Shot at : — Mr. L. G. Durno, District Magistrate 
of Dacca, was shot at a little after mid-day and was removed to hospital. Whilst 
returning home from his office at 12-30 p.m. Mr. Durno stopped his car out- 
side a grocer’s shop. Immediately, several men fired shots, one hitting Mr. 
Durno on the temple and one in the face. Passers-by chased the assailants, 
who,^ however, escaped. Mr. ^ Durno was subsequently removed to the 
Presidency General Hospital at Calcutta. — Immediately following the 
outrage^ there were, as indicated from reports from Dacca, omnibus raids 

by police parties on students’ messes and private houses. During these 

raids it was alleged that sergeants and constables assaulted inmates of many of 
the houses searched. The students of the Johnson Medical Moss 

assaulted and their private belongings including cash money were 

found missing after the raid.— The alleged assaults and raid in the Johnson 
Medical Mess were, it was reported, similar to that made in August 1930 after the 
attack on late Mr. Lowraan when as a result 53 students had to take admission 
into the Mitford Hospital. 

29th. Mr. Villiers Fired at : — ^Mr. E. Villiers, President of the European Association, 
was shot at whilst sitting in his office talking to three members of the ‘‘Royalist 
^^>y|Daent”, which was recently formed in Calcutta to oppose terrorism. 

^ youth entered at the door, firing three shots before he was arrested. 
A bullet was extracted from Mr, Villiers’ back which was only grazed. 

Bengal Crimmal Law Ordinance : The Viceroy and Governor-General 
promulgated Ordinance No, 9 of 1931 to amend temporarily the Bengal Criminal 
Law Amendment Act, 1930, with a view to widen the scope of the existing law. 
The penal provisions of the Act were also widened by adding to Section 
148, the following Sections--121, 124-A. 123 and 216, thereby including offences 
such as waging war or attempt to wage war against the King or harbouring 
ofienders. The chief purpose of the Ordinance thus was to enable the Bengal 
Government to arrest and detain not only those who commit or are about to 
commit certain offences, but also those who mav be members of terrorist assso- 
ciations or be helping such bodies. 
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30th. EiJU Shootuiq Enquiry Committee's Finding -The committee consisting of 
Justice S. C. Malik and Mr. J. D. Drummond appointed by the Bengal Govern- 
ment to inquire into the Hijli detention camp incident on iGth September 
submitted its report. The committee came to the conclusion that sentry 
No. 3 on some provocation gave an alarm. Some shots were fired by the sen- 
tries, after which there was a half-hearted retaliation by some of the detenus, 
followed by a regular fusillade from the sepoys and indiscriminate firing, without 
any justification, on the main building, resulting in the death of twm detenus, and 
in the infliction of injuries of several others. The Committee added that some of 
the sepoys, with no justification, went into the building, and assaulted some of 
the detenus with lathis and bayonets, and also fired a few shots. The report 
exonerated the British camp officials of complicity in the shooting, and added that 
some of the detenus, in an aggressive mood, were ready waiting to pick a quarrel 
with the sentries. 

31st Qandhiji Condemns Neic Bengal Ordinance : — The new Bengal Ordinance was 
attacked by M. Gindhi at a meeting of the Commonwealth of India League, 
London contending that the Government already had sufficient powers. M. Gandhi 
condemned the attacks on Mr. Villiers and the District Magistrate of Dacca as 
deplorable, disgraceful and from his standpoint embarrassing, but referred to the 
“reprisals in Chittagong for terrorist act” and also to the happenings at Hijli. 
There was cause and effect constituting a vicious circle. Iho only remedy was 
to find the root cause and give India freedom. Chittagong and Hijli, said M. 
Gandhi, were pointers inviting him to return to India but he would not hasten or 
show impatience. “I will not leave the Conference in anger. I* shall wait, 
watch, pray and plead, but I have reserved satyagraha and if the Round Table 
Conference does not meet the Congress demands, we shall fall back on it.” M. 
Gandhi blamed the Government for the communal differences and said that if the 
Round Table Conference failed, he would not hesitate to revive non-co-operation 
and so strike a blow at the cause of disunion. 


NOVEMBER 1931 

2nd. Agrarian distress in U, P. : — At a meeting of the U. P. Congress Committee 
the question of a “no-rent” campaign was discussed. The Committee was of 
opinion that unless immediate relief was given in the Allahabad District, as well 
as in many other districts, it would be justified in resorting to a no-rent satya- 
graha in the terms of the Simla Agreement, dated 27th August, but that before 
resortiug to the extreme measure, another effort should be made to obtain relief. 

3rd. Situation is Kashmiri — The Publicity Officei’, Xashmir, stated: — “Nine were 
killed by military firing on 3rd November at Jammu. In communal clash, three 
Muslims and one Hindu were killed. Hindu shops were burnt and the temple 
of Ranibialuri was looted. Pistol shots were fired on the Military by the mob. 
Eight Hindu shops and eight Muslim shops were looted. Muslim volunteers 
paraded the street, with naked swords, which were ordered to be seized. Peace 
Committees were formed consisting of Hindu and Muslims with joint responsibi- 
lity for the peace of the city and jathas are being dealt with under Section 151 
of the Criminal Procedure Code.” 

Terrorist crimes condemned by Calcutta citixens i — A public meeting of the 
citizens held in the Albert Hall, Calcutta, Mr. Subash Chandra 
Bose presiding, adopted a resolution deploring terrorist outrages, and appealing 
to the revolutionary element in the province to rally round the Congress banner 
and to follow its creed and programme. Mr. Subash Chandra Bose accused the 
Government of responsibility for the present terrorist crimes, inasmuch as they 
had failed to act in accordance with the spirit of the Truce terms, and added 
that until the Government had made up their minds to end the present chapter 
of repression, and Europeans generally changed their mentality, he could not see 
how the terrorist movement could be checked. He referred in this connection to 
the observations of a Calcutta paper, that the only cure for terrorism was 
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counter-teiTorisni aod appealed to the youth of the country to adhere to the 
creed of non'violence and refrain from retaliation in order to see how far the 
Govern jLcnt were prepared to meet the public demand. 

4th. Kashmir State Protection Ordinance The Kashmir State (Protection 
Against Disorders) Ordinance was promulgated by the Viceroy to-day. 
It w^as "'to prevent assemblies of men from proceeding from British 
India into the territory of the Maharaja of Jammu and Kashmir and promoting 
disorders therein.” Tiierc was no statement of objects and reasons attached to the 
Ordinance. The ordinance extended to the whole of the Punjab. 

5th. Mahatmaji Meets His Majesty Mahatma Gandhi met King George for the first 
time to-day, since thirty years when His Majesty as Duke of Cornwall 
visited South Africa. M. Gandhi then presented an address on behalf of the 
Indian community. — Bareheaded and clad in the customary loin cloth and 
shawls, the Mahatma, who was accompanied by Mrs. Sarojini Naidu and Mr. 
Mahadev Desai, went, to the Buckingham Palace in response to the King’s 
invitation to a party which was attended by all the delegates to the Round Table 
Conference. His Majesty talked for five minutes with Mahatma Gandhi. 

8th. Hijli and Chittagong Outrages Condemned : Urgent Call to Mahatma to 
Return The Congress Working Committee at its meeting to-day condem- 
ned the Hijli and Chittagong outrages and opined that these ‘‘occurrences have 
demonstrated the incompetence and inhumanity of the Government officials.” 
The Committee urged that those found guilty in the Hijli afiairs should be 
adequately dealt with and full compensation should be given to the sufferers. In 
condemning the new Bengal Crdinance the Committee pointed out that “these 
powers of arrest are being grossly abused and that no one in Bengal is free 
from their application.” The Committee also condemned the violent attempt 
made on the lives of Messrs Durno and Villiers and emphasised that public 
violence on the part of the people can only hinder the nation in its march for 
freedom. The Committee discussed for four hours Mahatmaji’s cablegram 
regarding his future programme and considered his further continuance lin the 
Conference. The Committee also drew Mahatraaji’s attention to the rapidly 
worsening situation m Bengal, the Frontier Province, the United Provinces and 
elsewhere. 

10th. Qandhiji addressed a mass meeting at the Friends^ Meeting House in London 
organised by the League of Fellowship and Reconciliation which is composed of 
representative bodies interesting themselves in international peace movement. In his 
address Mahatmaji mainly dealt with the claim of the Congress to represent the 
Indian masses. Gandhiji said : “Why does this Round Table Conference seem to be 
failing ? The answer is, because it does not contain real representatives of the 
nation, but merely supposed representatives. It is a packed house. I, who am repre- 
senting over ninety per cent of the Indian population, am pitted against 149, or 
whatever the number of other delegates. So how can I prove that I overshadow 
the other 149. Immediately I make good that claim, you will see that my task 
before the Conference and the British Ministers will be easier. Unless I prove 
that the Congress represents the bulk of the people, I must go back and restart 
Civil Disobedience. Gandhiji continued : “The Congress undertakes to take charge 
of the new Government of India, and if it does not get it by negotiation, it wTll 
get it by self-sufiering, to avoid which I have been brought here by Lord Irwin. 
Something must have struck Lord Irwin that we had suftered sufficiently and 
that we represented the people of India, otherwise it would have been wrong on 
his part to release people from prison before time, and also why should he have 
negotiated with me, if he had not recognised us as representing the nation ?” 

13th. U, P. Re7jis Committee's Report: The Rent Committee which sat at Naini 
Tal published its report containing a number of resolutions adopted with the ob- 
ject of bringing rents in U. P. in conformity with the present price levels. These 
proposals were, however, not accepted by the Government, which announced re- 
missions on November 5th based on a different principle. 
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IStb, Z7. P. Agrarian The Council of the United Provinces Congress 

Committee held a prolonged and confidential meeting and among those present 
were Pandit Jawaharial Nehru, Pandit Govind Ballabh Pant^ Mr Sher*vani, Mr. 
Sri Prakash, Mr. Tandon, and others. Rasolutions were passed emphasising that 
unless sufficient relief was forthcoming from the Government, to alleviate the 
distress of the peasantry, they will have no alternative but to withhold 
payment of rent and revenue \ authorising the Allahabad District Con- 
gress Committee to advise the agriculturists to withhold payment of rent and 
revenue during _ the pendency of the negotiations with the Government. The 
Allahabad District Congress Committee accepted the Council's advice and 
printed instructions were being issued to the peasants. — On the other hand 
Government were taking every step to see if any further remissions in rent were 
possible, and Mr. Bomford, the Collector, was making a personal examination 
of each ‘‘Kata.’' ^ 


17th. Present Army an Army of Occupation : Mahafniaji States Congress Dema 7 id : — 
“I claim on behalf of the Congress complete control over the Army and External 
Affairs whether it was the British troops or Indian sepoys,'’ "said Mahatma 
Gandhi in the Federal Structure Committee to-day, ‘‘The present army is 
an army of occupation. My position is that either I get complete control or you 
disband the entire army. The Congress has faith in itself and the masses and 
in the brave military races of [ndia and in the Englishmen al 30 -”...‘Tf the 
British people think that we should require a century still before the Army 
is transferred to us, the Congress will wander in wilderness for that century. 
Congress must go through that fiery^ ordeal, must go through the midst of 
storm and stress, through the midst of misrepresentation, through the 

midst, if necessary, of showers of bullets. That is my fundamental position. 
But if this one thing is granted, I am resourceful enough.'’ 

18th. The E.T.G. : Britishers Demand Safeguards for Trading Eights -The Federal 
Structure Committee discussed the question of commercial discrimination to-day. 

’ Mr. Benthall on behalf of British trading interests said that the leaders of British 
commercial opinion had no desire to stand in the way of Indians’ constitutional 
advance on sound lines but unless the rights of the British commercial community 
were constitutionally protected most clearly and unequivocally, they must reserve 
their consent to the transfer of political power. — Mr. Jayakar assured Mr. Benthall 
that iQdia did not desire any racial discrimination. She had suffered from it iu 
the past and when she was free she would be careful to avoid it.— Sir Purushottam- 
das Thakurdas said that what Mr. Benthall had said indicated : “You shall not 
touch anything in which any Britisher is interested and wc want a provision for 
it from now,” That was a tall and unjustifiable order. 


i9th. No-Rent Move in U. P. : — The Allahabad District Congress Committee 

passed resolution that after having accepted the advice of the Council of the 
Provincial Congress Committee and having reconsidered the District Committee’s 
decision of the 15th November, it decided to withhold payment of rent and reve- 
nue while negotiations were pending with the Government and called upon the 
agriculturists to do so. Printed instructions accordingly were being issued to the 


Formulae At the Federal Structure Sub-Com- 
mittee, Mahatma Gandhi said that it was impossible to commit the 
^ngress, much less the future Government of India to a sweeping resolution of 
the character of the formula adopted in the last session providing for no discri- 
mination between the rights of the British Mercantile Community and the Indian 
Dorn subjects. He expected that the future Government would be constantiv 
obliged to discriminate in favour of the famishing Indians against those who 
blended riches with other privileges. But he said that he associated himself 
completely with the British merchants and European houses in their legitimate 
demands that there should be no racial discrimination. He proposed fifflowinff 
two formulae :-l “No diRqualificatioii, not suff*ered by IndiL-torn cifckan of 
me state, snoiild ba imposed on any persons lawfully residing or enterino* India 
merely on ground of race, colour or religion.” 2. “No existing interest,'" legiti- 

4 
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mately acquired and not conflicting with the best interests of the nation in general 
shall be interfered witfa^ except in accordance with law applicable to such inter- 
ests. 

23rd. Lords Discussion on Terrorist 2ienace in India : No Trcrnsfer of Army 
Control : — “Drastic action must be taken to end this menace to individual liberty 
and social peace,” declared the Marquis of Lothian in the House of Lords in 
reply to a question by Lord Brentford drawing attention to murders and J out- 
rages on British citizens in India. Lord Brentford criticised the speeches of 
Mahatma Gandhi in England and suggested a Government statement that under 
no circumstances would the British Army in India be handed over to Indian 
control. Lord Elibauk accnsed Gandhi]! of trying to break up the Bound Table 
Conference and suggested the deportation of Mahatmaji and “his fellow cons- 
pirators to some Island in the Indian Archipelago.” Lord Snell admitted the 
seriousness of the situation but said that they could not settle the problem of 
India by the policy of raid, seizure and punishment. 

25th. Mahatmaji explains Bengal Situation Before the Federal Committee At the 
Federal Structure Sub-committee Mahatma Gandhi made special reference to 
terrorism in India, Bengal detenus and the position of Bengal in the future cons- 
titution of India. Eeferring to Bengal Mahatmaji unequivocally deprecated terror- 
ism but he asked what would be the position of Bengal in future India when 
provincial autonomy would be granted to her ? Under the proposed scheme of 
provincial autonomy Bengal, according to Mahatma Gandhi, would not be able 
to set free her young men detained without trial or repeal Begulation HI of 1818 
from the Statute Book being still controlled from the Centre. This was a posi- 
tion, continued the Mahatma, which his scheme of provincial autonomy would 
not tolerate. Being autonomous in her internal management Bengal should be 
free to release all detenus, whether they were called terrorists or not, and should 
have a chance to convert these young men to the teachings of the Congress. 
“Mr. Seii-Giipta”, continued Mahatma Gandhi, ‘^has come over to this country 
with details of incidents at Chittagong and Hijli. Mr. Sen-Gupta’s ca^e is that 
since the signing of the Delhi Agreement Bengal has been placed beyond the pale 
of the truce terms and non-violent Congress workers are being victimised under 
the plea of suppressing terrorism. The substance of the Chittagong report signed 
by members of all parties in Bengal is that there had been an application of 
“Black and Tan” methods in Chittagong.” Continuing the Mahatma said the 
Government would not be able to suppress terrorism by these methods. Military 
demonstrations in the streets of Calcutta would not frighten the terrorists nor 
would it wean Congressmen away from Civil Disobedience. 

26lh. Malaviya^Hoare exchanges in Federal Committee Heated passages occurred 
in the Federal Structure Sub-Committee while Pandit Malaviya was urging the 
Government to take a course which would not leave it open for critics of those 
who attended the Round Table Conference to claim that their strictures were 
justified. _ Pandit Malaviya declared, “You have made a recent appointment which 
is an indication of the policy which might possibly be pursued.” Pandit Mala- 
viya referred to the appointment of the new Bengal Governor, whose name had 
been connected with the administration of Black and Tans in Ireland.— Sir 
Samuel Hoare said that the Pandit was making an unfair charge against one of 
the respected public servants in Britain. But Pandit Malaviya denied that he 
brought a charge but said that he only suggested that, if that was an indication 
of the ,policy to be pursued, he wished to protest against it. 

28th. The E. T, C,\ opening of the Plenary Session — The plenary session of the 
Indian Round Table Conference opened to-day, the Premier presiding. After formal 
opening by the Premier, J^rd Sankey submitted the Federal Structure Sub-Com- 
mittee’s reports dealing with legislative powers and reserved subjects and moved 
their adoption. The Premier submitted the Minorities’ report simultaneously 
informing the Conference that his offer to give a decision and the conditions 
attached to it had not been accepted. The general debate then began. Striking 
speeches were made by the Nawab of BhopM, Sir H. Carr. Mr. A. Rangaswaim 
Iyengar and Sir Manubhai Mehta. Mr. Iyengar laid emphasis on the Govern- 
ment's January pledge which constitued an undertaking to transfer power from 
Parliament to the^Indian Legislature. 
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Ut. Second Act of R. T. G. Drama Concluded The following ajre the salient features 
of Mr. MacDonald’s announcement at the Plenary Session of the Pound Table 
Conference : — (1) The Government reaffirm their belief in an All India Federation 
and will pursue that path : (2) The Government are inciting the House of Com- 
mons immediately to ratify the policy contained in the aforesaid declaration ; (3) 
His Majesty’s Government intend to "decide the communal question if a voluntary 
agreement is not arrived at by the communities by an early date. ; (4) The Go- 
vernment intend to include in the Indian constitution the guarantee of natural 
rights of minorities on an agreed basis ; (5) A Standing Committee of the Pound 
Table Conference will be constituted which His Majesty’s Government will con- 
sult from time to time through the medium of the Viceroy ; (6) A Third Pound 
Table Conference will be convened for the purpose of reviewing the labours of 
the Committee ; (7) The North-w'est Frontier Province will be immediately conver- 
ted into a Governor’s Province on the basis and within the limits of the present 
Government of India Act with due regard for special needs of that province ; (8) 
Sind will be created into a separate province, provided the financial problem can be 
solved and an attempt will be made to solve that problem ; (9) Three new com- 

mittees will be appointed namely : (A) a committee to examine federal finance on 
a budgetary basis ; (Bj a committee to formulate proposals regarding franchise 
and electoral constituencies ; (C) a committee to examine all such existing 

treaties with the Indian States ; (10) His Majesty’s Government to assist the 
Princes in the task of di^itributiug among the Princes seats allocated to the Prin- 
ces as a whole in Legislature ; (li) In deference to protests from the Indian 
delegates His Majesty’s Government has postponed its decision on the question 
whether only Provincial Autonomy should be introduced first. 

2nd. Burma Round Table Conference The second plenary session of the Burma 
Pounds Table Conference opened to day. Lord Peel, opening the general 
discussion, said that one task would be to seek an a^eement on the 

means by which, similarly as in the case of India, without prejudicing the pros- 
pects of the progress to the goal, certain essential interests and obligations were 
to be safeguarded until Burma gained experience of new responsibilities. The 
question whether separation was open for discussion was raised at the outset. 
Lord Peel said that the discussion must be separated, pointing out that if the 
Conference was unanimous in favour of union it would not have matter for dis- 
cussion, but the members would be free to oppose and by participating in the 
discussion of a separate constitution they would not be bound, but it 
would be open for them to declare their opposition to separation. In 
the course of the general discussion at the Conference Tharrawaddy U. Pu 
put auti-Separationists’ case and said they would participate in the discussion 
without prejudice to the principle of separation, but if Dominion Status was 
granted there was no need to press the issue for the anti-Separationista would 
agree to the separation if Burma was to be free. Mr. Graham Pole said that the 
new constitution must come from Parliament, but it must rest on the goodwill 
of the people concerned. He hoped that the Conference would evolve a consti- 
tution that might be put on a permanent basis with provisions for future auto- 
matic progress in order to secure not only the stability of Government, but the 
co-operation of the people. 

4tfa. No-Rent Deadlock in U. P. : — A breakdown occurred in the negotiations which 
were proceeding between the Congress and Government representatives in respect 
of the question of rent remissions and other problems relating to the agrarian 
conditions in the United Provinces. This breakdown was apparently the outcome 
of the resolution which the council of the United Provinces Provincial Congress 
Committee recorded at Allahabad on Nov. 15 authorising the Allahabad Congress 
Committee to advise the agriculturists to withhold payment of rent and revenue 
during the pendency of the present negotiations.— Mr, Clay, the chief secretary 
to the United Provinces Government, informed Mr. Sherwani, the President 
of the Provincial Congress Committee, in a letter received yesterday, that in view 
of the refusal of the Provincial Congress Committee council to suspend its 
resolution dated Nov. 15 authorising the Allahabad District Congress Committee 
to advise tenants to withhold payment of rents and its refusal to instruct the 
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latier committee to caaeol the notices issued to tenants p:iviDg advice to with- 
hold paymentSj the Government have withdrawn definitely 'the ofier of discussion 
made in the course of correspondence by Kan war Jagdish Prasad. 

6th. ^ Bengal Provincial Conference urges intensive action ; — Under the presidency of 
Sj. Hardayal Nag the special session of the Bengal Provincial Political Confer- 
ence unanimously adopted, after three hours’ discussion, a resolution recording 
it as its opinion that the Gandhi-Erwin Pact had practically ended in Bengal and 
resolved that the time had arrived for the “resumption of the Satyagraha 
campaign for the attainment of independence,’’ urging the people of Bengal '‘to 
prepare themselves for the coming fight and deciding that in the meantime a 
programme of action including intensive boycott of British goods, boycott of all 
banks, insurance companies and steamship companies and other concerns 
controlled by Britishers and boycott of Anglo-Indian newspapers” be given effect 
to without delay. 

11th. No-Rent Preparation in U. P. Preparations for the immediate launching 
of a vigorous no-rent campaign in the districts of U. P. were being made by the 
Congress leaders of the province in right earnest. More than thousand meetings 
of peasants were held throughout the districts. Enthusiasm was high 
and determination was writ large on the faces of the peasants. Over one lakh of 
peasants pledged themselves not to pay any rent and go through all sorts 
of sufferings to realise their object. 

Onmihus Searches and Arrests in Bengal \ — The police appeared vigilant 
throughout the province in making raids into houses and taking young men into 
custody several of whom were subsequently placed under the Bengal Ordinance.— 
Seventeen young men arrested in Calcutta during the last week in connection 
with the find of arms aud ammunition were placed before the Chief Presidency 
Magistrate who remanded them to custody. Of the total 25 young men arrested 
three were placed under the Bengal Ordinance and another three were dis- 
charged. Two more young men arrested in Calcutta for alleged possession of a 
revolver and three young men arrested in a village of 24 Perganas in connection 
with the arms find were also remanded to custody.— In Comilla, I following the theft 
of a loaded revolver from the house of a local doctor, the police simultaneously 
searched twenty-one houses and took twelve young men into custody. Raids by 
the police into houses alleged to be in possession of absconders proved futile, as 
nobody could be found there.— In Rajshahi the police arrested the Secretary 
of the District Congress Committee, and two other prominent Congress workers 
in connection with no-rent coinpaign in Brikutsa.— In Chittagong the police carried 
on a number of searches in the interior villages in search of absconders but 
those searches yielded nothing. 


IStfe. Magistrate of Tipperah Shot Dead : — A dastardly outrage was perpetrated 
at Comilla at about 10 a.m. in the morning when Mr. C. G. B. Stevens, District 
Magistrate of Tipperah, was shot dead in his bungalow by two girls, named Santi 
Ghosh, student of Class VIII of the local Girls’ High School, and Suniti Chou- 
dhury, another student of the same school. These girls, who are in their teens 
sought an interview with the Magistrate who was shot several times in quick 
succession, while he was writing something on a petition presented by them 
causing 103 mediate death. The girls were immediately put under arrest. — A 
large number of houses in Comilla were searched in this connection, and, among 
others, Mr. Kammi Datta, a well-knowo Advocate, and Srimathi Indumathi 
feingh, sister of one of the alleged ring-leaders of the armoury raid in Chittagong, 
were arrestecl. 

Provinces Emergeney Powers Ordinance, being Ordinance 12 of 
19ol, was issued to-day and simultaneously the U. P. Government issued at 
Luckni^a statement showing why they have taken special powers to meet the situ- 
i Or(^naD_ce includes provisions to control suspected persons on the lines 

of the Bengal Criminal Law Ordinance, to take possession of buildings and control 
transport and impose fines on^ the lines of the Chittagong Ordinance. It gives 
power to collect arrears of notified liability as arrears of land revenue and makes 
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it an offence under the Press Act for the Press in any part of British India to 
instigate non-payment of rent. A penalty of two years" imprisonment is 
provided for disobeying orders prohibiting a suspected person’s movements and 
sis months for instigation to nonpayment of a notified liability. Power is also 
taken to direct payment by the parent or guardian of the fine imposed on a young 
person. The Ordinance was applied to the five districts of Allahabad, Rae Bareli, 
Unao, Cawnpore and Etawah. 


15th. Anand Bhawan and Swaraj Bhawan Searched : — Several places, including 
An and Bhawan, Swaraj Bhawan, and the District and ihe Town Congress Offices 
as well as the Abhyudaya Press, were searched this afternoon under the new 
Ordinance, and hand bills concerning the no-rent campaign were seized in 
addition to certain other literature. 


20lh. Sweeping Arrests At Dacca ; — The Dacca Police searched 53 houses through- 
out the city, including a female boarding house attached to the Deepali Girls’ 
High School iu Wari, and the Ananda Asram of Gandaria, a home for poor 
girls. The Police also arrested two women, Miss Lilabati Nag, Head- 
mistress, Deepali girls’ School & Miss Renuka Sen, a student of the 
Dacca University, as well as sixteen young men, mostly students. 
The two women were arrested under the Ordinance. In searching the 
female boarding houses, the Deputy Magistrate arranged that the search party 
should be accompanied by women to search the persons of girls wherever 
necessary. 

21it.^ Mr, Purushottamdas Tandon Sentenced: — Mr. Purushottamdas Tandon was 
tried under the U. ^ P. ^ Ordinance. for disobeying the order of 
me Magistrate, prohibiting him from taking part in the meeting on 18th 
December, at the Purushottamdas Park in Allahabad, The Magistrate sentenced 
him under Sections 12 and 13 of the Ordinance to one year’s and six months’ 
rigorous imprisonment, respectively, both the sentences to run concurrently. 

Pandit Krishna Kant Malaviya Sentenced : — Pandit Krishna Kant Malaviya 
was sentenced by the First-Class Magistrate of Allahabad, under Section *13 
^ the Ordinance (disobeying an order) to six months’ rigorous imprisonment. 
He pleaded *‘not guilty]’, saying that he had committed no offence* He 
also refused to cross-examine the witnesses. 


22nd. House-searches i7i Calcutta : — The police raided twenty houses, including 
bonding establishments in Calcutta, and arrested ten youths, including a Maho- 
medan. The arrests were stated to have been made in connection with the recent 
find of arms in Calcutta and Howrah. Six were discharged by the Magistrate. 

Bangiya Seva Dal Declared Unlawful Association : Extensive Searches in Cal- 
cutta -““The Government of Bengal declared the Bangiya Seva Dal an 
unlawiul association as in the opinion of the Governor in Council the Dal “has 
for its object the interference with the administration of the law or with the 
maintenance of law and order. The Calcutta Arts and Crafts Exhibition in 
Chittaranjan Avenue raided^ by the police and a clay model 

depictmg Indian ladies inside the jail and a police taking away picketers 
under arrest was seized. The officers of the special staff of the Port Police raided 
about miriy houses in north and central Calcutta. About ten young men 
including a Mahomedan were arrested. 

Congress (Office Raided by Police :-*~Under instructions from the 
Magistrate, the offices of Allahabad City and District Congress Committees were 
raidea by the Police under the Ordinance and all materiaiB confiscated and the 
premises locked up. The materials seized were collected in lorries which coolies 
refused to pun, whereupon the Police themselves pulled the carts and carried 
away the goods. The Congress Lodging House on Hewett Road, was searched 
and some property taken away. 
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Formation of Round lahU Committees : Marquis of Lothian — Chairman of 
Franchise Committee Simultaneous publication in India and England of the 
following communique took place:— The Prime Minister in his statement on 
December 1 at the concluding meeting of the Indian Bound _ Table Conference 
announced the intention of His Majesty’s Government to constitute the^ following 
committees to int'estigate in India and make recommendations on certain matters 
arising out of the discussion of the Bound Table Conference : — (a) Committee 
to investigate and advice on revision of Franchise and constituencies ; (b) A 

Committee to put to the test of detailed budgetary facts and figures the recom- 
mendation of Federal Finance Sub-Committee, and (c) A Committee to explore 
more fully the specific financial problems arising in connection with individual 
States. 

Etawah Conference Postponed The Etawah Conference which was announced 
to take place to-day was abruptly postponed. The U. P. Government 
asked for a pledge from the U. P. Congress Committee that nothing would be 
said or done during that Conference in furtherance of the “No-Bent” campaign 
and if such an assurance was not forthcoming the Government would be obliged 
to prevent the holding of the Conference. The Council of the U. P. Provincial 
Congress Committee refused to give such an undertaking. But, in view of the 
impending return of Gandhiji and the meeting of the Working Committee of the 
Congress, it was decided to postpone the Conference. 

24tli« Ordinances for the Frontier : — Three more Ordinances were promulgated 
to-day by the Governor-General. They dealt with the situation in the 

North-West Frontier and were styled Nos. 13, 14 and 15 of 1931. — The 13th Ordi- 
nance confers special powers on the Frontier Government and its officers, for the 
purposes of maintaining law and order. It embodies several of the provisions of 
the Chittagong and U. P. Ordinances, and also contains a few new provisions. — 
Ordinance No. 14 provides against the instig;ation to the illegal refusal of the 
payment of certain liabilities (to be notified) in the Frontier. — The 15th Ordinance 
makes further provision in the Frontier against Associations dangerous to the 
public peace. A Magistrate or any officer authorised by the Government, may 
take possession of a place notified as being used for the purposes of an unlawful 
Association and evict therefrom any person found therein, as well as take pos- 
session of movable property found in the place.— The Chief Commissioner of the 
North-West Frontier, in a statement supporting the three Ordinances, traced the 
general nature of the emergency which had necessitated the action taken. 

25th Frontier Leaders Arrested Mr. Abdul Gaffar Khan, leader of the “Bed Shirts’", 
his brother Dr. Khan Sahib, the latter’s son Mr. Saadullah Effian, and Qazi Atta- 
ullah, Pleader, Marden, were arrested under Eegulation III of 1818, and removed 
from the Frontier Province. The Frontier Provincial Congress Committee and 
other District Congress Committees were declared unlawful associations. 

26tb. Pt. Nehru and Mr. Sherwani Arrested Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru and 
Mr. T. A. K. Sherwani who left Allahabad for Bombay to welcome Mahatma 
Gandhi and attend the meeting of the All-India Congress Working Committee 
were arrested on their way about II miles away from Allahabad under the orders 
of Mr. H. Bomford, district magistrate of Allahabad, for the alleged disobedience 
of his order passed under the U. P. Emergency Powers Ordinance, forbidding 
them from leaving the municipal limits without his permission or the permission 
of the superintendent of police. 

Anresta of **Red Shirts” : The Kohal Firing After the announcement on 25th 
December that volunteer organisations connected with the “Bed Shirts” Associa- 
tjons were unlawful under the Criniinal Law Amendment Act, some “Bed Shirts,” 
dressed in their uniform appeared ia batches at different parts in the Peshawar 
They were arrested under Sec. 17 of the said Act. The rounding up of the 
Bed Shirts” continued. Eesistance was offered three times at Kohat before “Bed 
Shi^s could be dispersed. — A crowd of 5(X) appeared on the eastern side 
Bhagna^ar village and refused to disperse necessitating 
a lathi charge. They persisted m their attempts and the Military was compelled 
to open fire resulting in eleven being killed and fifty being wounded. Mi% 
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Scrofi^gie, the Superintendent of Police wa<5 injured in the noae by a stone and 
one Lance head-constable was injured in the hand. — A third crowd appeared on 
the southern side of the Kohat Cantonment consisting of 2,000 Khattak Red 
Shirts. They held the Military near the Railway crossing, refusing to disperse. 
The Deputy Commissioner unsuccessfully parleyed with them and the result of 
this was that a stone was thrown at him after which the Military opened fire 
killing a number of people. 

28th. Qtandhiji condemns arrests of leaders : — ‘Tf a fight becomes inevitable, I invite 
you to be ready for it. However I won't give up attempts to save the nation 
from the fiery ordeal ; but if there is not a single ray of hope, I won’t flinch 
from inviting you to undergo any amount of suffering”, declared Gandhiji in the 
course of his speech at a mammoth meeting at Azad Maidan, BomSay, to- 
day. The Mahatma, at the ourset, referred with grief to the arrests of Pandit 
Jawaharlai Nehru and other U. P. leaders and Khan Abdul Gaffar Khan and the 
recent firing near Peshawar, and asked the people not to lose their heads, but to 
keep cool and continue the Congress programme. — Seaking at the Welfare of 
India League, Gandhiji said: — The North-West Frontier Province Ordinance waa 
without a parallel. The ostensible reason for promulgating it was not that some- 
thing had been done, but something that the Knudai Khitmatgarsjmight do. Replying 
to questions, Gandhiji said that if the Ordinances were repealed, he would advice 
the Congress to see its way to co-operate in the work of the Round Table Con- 
ference Committees shortly meeting in India, but the Ordinances now blocked 
the way. 

Gandhiji 8 Home Coming -.—Precisely at 8 a.m. S.S. Tilsna' conveying Mahatmaji 
touched the wharf at Bombay. Immediately after, Sardar Vailabhbhai Patel with 
other members of the Working Committee received Gandhiji on board the ship. 
The Sevikas presented him a Guard of Honour. 

29tli. Gandhiji' s request for Intervieiv ivith Viceroy refused : — Gandhiji, on 29th 
December, sent a telegram to H. E. the Viceroy seeking for an interview regard- 
ing the Ordinances. The Viceroy’s reply of 31st December stated that His Ex- 
cellency was not prepared to discuss with Gandhiji measures which the Govern- 
ment of India, with the full approval of His Majesty's Government, found it 
necessary to adopt io Bengal, U. P. and the Frontier Province. Gandhiji, in his 
reply to that telegram of the Viceroy, requested His Excellency to re-coasider his 
decision and to see Gandhiji without any conditions as to the scope of discussion. 
He also stated that the Civil Disobedience resolution, passed by the Working 
Committee of the Congress, would be suspended during the discussions. To this 
telegram of Gandhiji, the Viceroy refused to grant the interviewt 
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I N T Pv 0 B r C T T O N 

1. "Govern or Get Out’^ 

The latter half of the year 1981 was, politically, a period of truce 
between the Congress and the Government, and, financially, a period of 
abysmal depression and grave anxiety. The Gandhi-Irwin Pact of 
March 5 had u=ihered in peace in the land. Bat as later events showed, 
it was deceptive and passing and not real and permanent peace. The 
two illustrious authors of the Pact were of course honest in their 
hopes as to peace they so nobly and so wisely brought into being ; but 
every acute observer of men and events felt that conditions both in 
India and at ‘*home^\ and tendencies both of thoughts and affairs, were 
not such as to make it the ending of the last phase of the Indian 
straggle and the beginning of the first act of the consummation of India's 
aspirations. The die-hards in India and in Britain, and the so-called 
Left-wing of the advanced school of Indian politics, had not cared to 
conceal their dissatisfaction at the Pact, and had, either overtly or 
covertly, been shewing their impatience to resume what they thought must 
be ‘a fight to a finish". Sir S. Hoarc for instance — who was a' conservative 
member of the R.T.C., but not yet a member of the National Govern- 
raont-^said that it would be much better to face difficulties than to 
evade them. This might or might not refer to the patch-up nature of the 
truce and the unreality of the negotiations to be conducted upon its 
basis ; but there could be no doubt whatever as to the meaning of Lord 
Burnham's assertion that Irwinisni was the quintessence of weakness. It 
was widely felt in India and by the friends of India that this represented 
not an isolated and sporadic attitude of hostility in relation to proposals 
of real and substantial concession to the Indian demand. ‘‘We must govern 
or get out" — these alternatives alone were perhaps present to a very 
considerable and powerful section of the mind of the ruling race. The 
“Manchester Guardian" wisely observed : “The problem in India is not 
governing or getting out. These are cowardly alternatives. We have 
governed India, and now we must help India to govern herself." 

II. “Sincerity and Speed" 

After ages of slumber and suspended animation Asia is now rising 
and asserting herself. She is already a power that the West must reckon 
and deal witli. A contented India linked to the Commonwealth of the 
British nations should be a link between Asia and Earope~the 
“Manchester Guardian" also said. This showed that thq Liberal organ 
possessed the rare gift of political imagination and sagacity, and the 
rarer sense of human justice; but it is doubtful if there were many in 
the councils of the empire “upon which the sun never sets" who were 
disposed^ to give it an earnest thought as a practical proposition. Mi\ 
Garvin in the “Observer*' (which evoked a vigorous reply from Munshl 
Ishwarsaran) and Sir S.^ Hoare at the Central Council of the National 
Union of the Conservatives and in the House of Commons (July 9) gave 
5 
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expression to opinion s, which though couched in cautious language, 
showed nevertheless the determination of conservative England to base 
any policy of Indian advance upon what the latter called ‘the basic 
question of safeguards/^ And it need hardly be said that conservative 
England has mattered, potentially when not actually, more than either 
liberal or Labour England so iar as the determination of that policy is 
concerned. Of course Mr. Benn in the House of Commons Debate on 
India Office Estimates made a chivalrous defence of the Delhi Pact 
with the Congress; and said that though he could not be sure of all 
Mr. Gandhi's followers, his information was that Mr. Gandhi himself 
represented in India a great force for-peace. What, according to ^him, was 
supremely needed in the tackling of the Indian question was “sincerity 
and speed^^ To a great bulk of his audience both inside and outside 
the House, the supreme need in regard to the policy to be followed in 
India was however firmness and caution. 

m. “The Seditious Fakir" 

There is no gainsaying the fact that the Pact was viewed with 
serious misgivings by men in both the contending parties and their 
respective allies. Non-official view as represented by the different 
European Associations in India did not take kindly to what it regarded 
as virtual surrender of British prestige and authority in India. And it 
was widely and loudly whispered that the Pact had never been hugged 
by the true bureaucratic heart also. “The naked seditious fakir" sitting 
at the same table with the august representative of the British Sovereign 
in India and signing an agreement with him on matters of state policy 
and administration, was a sight that touched many on the raw. To 
Churchills and George Lloyds it meant not only the quintessence of 
defeatism and weakness, but drinking the cup of shame and humiliation 
to its bitterest dregs. This might have beenran extremist and alarmist 
view. But still it was just likely that the typical '*sun-dried and hard- 
headed’' bureaucrat too did not feel very enthusiastic over an order 
of events which virtually placed an avowedly anti-government and 
subversive organisation in India and its leader in a position of co- 
ordinate authority with the Government itself in the matter of certain 
vital questions affecting it. To this line of thinking, the principle of 
Pact-making is wrong : it is tantamount to a virtual recognition by the 
constituted Authority of another authority parallel to and co-ordinate 
with itself in the body politic. And the principle is doubly wrong 
where the latter has chosen to deliberately press its claims to such 
status by subversive and unconstitutional means. To students of poli- 
tics who have remembered their history — particularly that part of it 
wMch narrates the evolution of constitutions enlarging the rights and 
liberties of peoples-^the above view may appear to be both inverted 
and short-s^ht^. But men charged with the conduct of the actual 
administration have, all over the world, been found to make a fetish 
of the actual form in which the administrative authority may have 
vested itself, even when revolution has already been stalking the land, 
and nothing seems too sacred and sacrosant to be toown “into the 
melting pot". The lesson of history has been often repeated, but 
mankind has been slow to learn it. 
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SO-CALLED PACT 
IV, “So-called Pact” 

One can however understand and appreciate the dislike o£ the 
typical bureaucrat for the Pact. Sir S. Hoare was of course too 
exalted and responsible a personage to be called a bureaucrat. But 
did we not find him even at his post of high responsibility referring to 
the * so-called” Pact ? What did he exactly mean by the word “so-called ? 
One did not ask him and get an answer. Possibly there are many who 
can understand the R. T. C. policy — which is a consultative and deli- 
berative body only not empowered to draw up and **8igD, seal and 
deliveP^ the final document ; but it is not easy — especially for the 
administrators — to understand and appreciate the policy of Pact which 
confers on a party other than government coordinate authority to 
determine matters of state policy and administration. 

V, A Matter of Honour 

It should be noted however that the Viceroy himself and some 
of the Heads of Provincial Governments had openly declared their 
willing determination to stand by the Pact, and there is no donbt 
instructions were duly issued to all the officers concerned to observe 
the terms of the Pact. Sir Malcolm Hailey for instance in his message 
to the U. P. Legislative Council in July said ; ‘‘Observance of the 
Delhi Agreement is a matter of honour with Government. If there be 
breach of it, it will not be on our side.” 

VI. “As First Constitutional Governor-General” 

As regards the principal and underlying policy of the Pact, those in 
positions of highest authority were not slow to impress upon the rank 
and file that the old order was changing giving place to new, and that 
the new order should be inspired by the spirit of mutual understanding 
and co-operation as the old had been by dictation and absolute control. 
Lord Irwin in his Harrogate speech said : — India and Britain are no 
longer to meet as parties in a grim struggle, in which success of the 
one implies failure of the other, but as confederates in a great and 
noble undertaking. His Excellency Lord Williugdon in his Chelmsford 
Club speech had expressed au wish that he might go down to history 
as the first constitutional Governor-General of India — an wish and 
ambition he still cherished when the year was drawing to a close and 
the curtain was about to be rung down on collapse of the Delhi 
Agreement and burial ^ of the truce. He was addressing the Bengal 
Chamber of Commerce in Calcutta. That was on the 7th of December. 
Then dark and menacing clouds overcast the whole political firmaments 
and one was already hearing the first rumblings of the coming thunder 
storm. But in July when conditions did not look quite so dismal as 
this, His Excellency addressing the Sikh Deputation at Simla had 
pointed at the blue sky and fair heaven lying behind dark clouds of 
conflicting claims spread over the constitutional firmament of the 
moment, and observed that if the fog was to be lifted, spirit of mutual 
understanding and co-operation must prevail where distrust and suspicion 
existed. 
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VII. “An Earnest of the Co3Hng Order^^ 

All this was of course meant as a vindication of the principle and 
policy of the Agreement which, as we have seen, was not such as to 
appeal to the true bureaucratic conscience and inspire the true bureau- 
cratic heart. Government by dictation and coercion was to give place 
to government by consultation and agreement — this is what the coming 
order means. And we have had just an earnest of the new order of 
things in the fact that Lord Irwin as the representative of the British 
and Indian Governments entered into an agreement with Mahatma 
Gandhi as the representative of the ‘only democratic and uationaF^ 
political organisation in India with a view to adjusting certain 
differences between them over certain important questions of Indian 
policy and administration. The fact that they met as parties to an 
Agreement was an earnest of the greater fact that they would also meet 
“as confederates in a great and noble undertaking.'” The hand that 
signs the agreement to suspend civil disobedience and observe certain 
other terms should also be the hand that would collaborate to draw up 
the scheme for self-governing India and ratify the Statute of West- 
minister when it should come. 

VIII. The Red Tape and Constitutional Tether 

It was this implication and promise of the Agreement which made 
it so important a document both for those who would fain maintain the 
status quo and those who would like to see it changed root and branch. 
Conservatives feared it and bureaucrats chafed under it just because 
they thought that established and constituted authority was yielding and 
surrendering to forces that challenged it and would, if unchecked, 
subvert it— that it meant the beginning of the end of the British 
governance of Ind^a. Nationalists accepted it and even regarded it as 
a triumph for their cause, not because it conferred upon them any new 
rights a; d privileges or brought India practically any nearer to freedom, 
but because they thought that by making the Agreement, the Govern- 
ment had definitely accepted the principle of Indian collaboration in the 
matter of actual Indian administration. The 19th January I)ecIaralion of 
the Premier had referred to a transition period leading , to the realisation 
by India of the goal of full responsibility. Now, transition period has 
no meaning unless and until a real start has been made. And it cannot 
be supposed that a real start has been made unless and until those in 
authority seek the co-operation of those who more than any others 
represent the will and choice of the people, in determining their policy 
and in their working of the administration, and thus share responsibi- 
lity with them. So long as the Executive is irresponsible and the 
legislatures not truly representative and powerless, Authority should be 
prepared to sacrifice sufiScient red tape and stretch its constitutional 
tether to the required length in having to go in search for its true 
collaborators. It may have to turn not merely to its Executive Councils 
and Legislatures, but also, when occasion for it should arise, to its 
prison cells where its political proteges are lodged. For under the 
existing conditions, the truly representative Indian— the elect of the 
people— he who can act as their agent and deliver the goods for them 
—may more likely be in the latter places than in the former. Respon- 
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sibility eamiot be shared mth one^b own nominees or with those who, 
though elected, have been made paralytic for all purposes except for 
that of wagging their tongues. 

IX. Forces That Matiee Most 

And there is no reason why Authority should feel diminished when 
occasion does arise for it to unlock the cells of its political prisons 
for the purpose of finding its true collaborators and sharers of its res- 
ponsibility and control. Mr. Churchill's fling at the peace parleys in 
the Yervada Jail had been as badly conceived as aimed. There was 
simply no question of Government standing and waiting hi the corridor 
of the Jail with a begging bowl in hand — going upon its knees and 
suing for peace. Xo body in his senses would think that. If it is within 
the competence of the Government to promulgate Ordinances, it is 
surely within the competence of the Government to withdraw’ them also ; 
if it can shut up without trial men under Ordinances and Eegulations, it 
can also release them when it should think it convenient or expedient 
to do so. Its red tape is long enough and its constitutional tether is 
elastic enough for such purposes. And if it chooses its colleagues and 
partners 'from amongst its late opponents and adversaries, it does so 
because in the sifting and diminating process of the struggle it has 
found the forces that matter most in the political or other activity 'of 
the nation, with which it is wuse and expedient, therefore, to form 
new attachments and alliances. For no Government, however strong, 
can permanently maintain itself at the requisite level of efficiency and 
usefulness by keeping itself detached from, or opposed to, those forces. 
History has again and again recorded the discomfiture of those that 
attempted to do the impossible. In fact it is the vital function of eveiy’’ 
living and thriving government to sift out such elements and such 
forces ill the national ‘^medium’^ as can be assimilated into it with ad- 
vantage. Sometimes by such assimilation its hard shell itself is broken 
to pieces. Still it has got to be done. It must expand and grow by 
taking in those elements and forces. Otherwise, its hard shell shall 
break and it shall not survive the smash up. 

X. Bargaixxng wttii Law’lessness 

It is true that the Gandhi-lrwin talks had comnienced when the C. D. 
Movement and the governmental reaction thereto had not yet ceased. 
That is to say, negotiations opened w^hile hostilities still proceeded. 
In the bureaucratic appreciation of things, this raised an internal sedi- 
tious and subversive' movement to the dignity and importance of an 
hostility between two sovereign states. It was this that made the whole 
affair of the Delhi talks especially repugnant to some official and non- 
official quarters. It was like listening to and dealing with an opponent 
who had not yet laid down his arms. It was to make the cessation of 
a subversive and unlawful activity dependent upon the Government 
having first agreed to offer certain terms and fulfil certain conditions. 
Bluntly put, it was tantamount to bargaining with lawlessness and 
UDConstitutionality. It was known that the Delhi negotiations had almost 
been wrecked upon the question of an enquiry into alleged police 
excesses and some other allied matters. And it was no wonder Gov- 
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emmeDt could not be expected to lightly let down its own officers nor 
light-heartedly hang its own authority. 

XL Emergency Methods of Reform 

And yet apart from the question of the proposed enquiry, the 
average bureaucratic appreciation of the position was again superficial 
and wrong. They talk of extraordinary measures in relation to emer- 
gencies or extraordinary circumstances. Now, extraordinary devices 
may be necessary not merely for the purpose of government maintain- 
ing its stability, political and financial, but also for the purpose of 
government enlarging and broadening its foundations in the will and 
consent of the people. That is to say, occasion may arise for emergency 
measures and methods of readjustment and reform also. When forces 
in the land not only threaten to be but actually prove subversive, the 
emergency is one that calls for as much power to adapt and adjust to 
new and revolutionary changes as power to maintain and stabilize all 
those elements that have to be maintained and stabilized. If power and 
authority have to be assumed to deport and intern a man sometimes 
without trial, courage and statesmanship has also to be mastered to 
toat with opposing elements sometimes by conciliatory and responsive 
instead of penal and preventive action. 

XII. Political History of the Latter of 1931 : 

What was It ? 

The Pact had however already been a settled fact, and those who 
held the reins of government, from the Secretary of State downwards, 
in their public utterances left no trace of doubt that they meant to 
keep their part of the engagement. Still we thought it proper to allude 
to some of the deeper reasons why the Pact was not quite liked by the 
true bureaucratic heart or by the instinct of the average dominant 
class. It is important to bear this in mind, because the political 
history of the latter half of 1931 is virtually the history of the develop- 
ment of the influences, open as well.'as secret, that brought about the break 
up of the Pact with the Congress first in London and then in India. 
After the Second Settlement with Lord Willingdon in August, Mahatma 
Gandhi sailed by S. S. Eajputaaa to take part in the deliberations of 
the second session of the R. T, C., having accepted the principle of 
federation, and safeguards “in the interests of India.^^ The I9th January 
Declaration of the Premier had already, be it obseiwed, committed the 
British Government to these two principles. The R. T. C. business, 
after the participation in it by the Congress, proved to be even a more 
complicated, tangled and hopeless affair than it had been when it had 
met without Congress representation and under the brooding shadow 
of the prodigious national struggle going on in India. We shall briefly 
record the main facts of the second sitting later, but we may state 
even now that though Mahatmaji did not formally withdraw from the 
Conference and though he gave Ms consent to some of the minor 
matters of detail, no body was left in any illusion that the Congress 
and the Government had again come to the “parting of ways^ so far 
as the fundamentals of the future Indian constitution were concerned- 
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This of course did not as yet mean tlie break up of the Delhi 
and Simla Settlements. Those Settlements had not committed the 
Congress or Gov’ernment to the acceptance by either of any proposals 
regarding the constitution made by either. They had simply suspended 
hostilities, and made certain adjustments to give relief and redress. 
The Congress had not, for instance, accepted the position that Army 
and Foreign Relations would continue to be administered as Crown 
Subjects under the control of the Governor- General “during the transi- 
tion period^', and the Government had not accepted the position that 
India would be free to sever her connection with the British 
Commonwealth of Nations when she wanted to do so, or that 
the debts and financial obligations of the Government of India 
should be a subject for scrutiny and possible repudiation. Yet when the 
second session of the Conference ended, it was clear that the Congress 
and Government would again, sooner or later, — and as all the open and 
subterranean dispositions of the forces indicated, sooner rather than 
later — come to grips with each other. Mahatmaji himself was of course 
not for immediately resuming hostilities; would stretch his co-operation 
to the furthest limit and give the Conference ‘every chance^^ And 
though he parted company with the rest of the Conference on the vital 
issues, he would still help the various Committees to be sent out to 
India, provided he could usefully do so, and provided also the state of 
things in India, already very tense, did not become such as to force 
his hands and smother co-operation. At the same time he left 
us in manner of doubt that India could not afford to rest on her 
oa^, ^ and the failure of the conference would again plunge India and 
Britain into a struggle which in point of magnitude and intensity would 
far simpass the struggle that the Delhi Agreement had cried a halt to. 
“If necessary India would sacrifice a million lives'^ — this is what 
Mahatmaji said. 

XIII. Unsettle the Settled Fact 

Influences had ^ already been at work to unsettle the settled fact 
when Mahatnaaji sailed for England; and the long-drawn episode of the 
Conference did not suppress but rather disclosed the combinations of 
forces heading for a crisis both in India and England. The difference 
between the Congress point of view and that of the communalist 
minorities had never been so much stressed and accentuated as they 
were during the second session of the Conference. British opinion as 
reflected in the Conference had, again, never asserted itself in so 
pronounced manner against the fundamental demands of the Congress 
as it did during the second session. Perhaps the third law of motion 
which makes action and reaction equal, or the law of electric conden- 
sation which makes the accumulation of the positive charge on one 
surface vary pari passu with that on the other, was operative- In the 
face of the great challenge of “the only true representative^^ of a great 
national organisation in India, the “nominees" of Government (as they 
we^ called) felt impelled to combine and make their counter challenge 
look almost as greiit and formidable. 

XIV. War Mreo) That Still Existed 
While we say that the Agreement had not been liked at heart by 
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a considGrable ?=r^ction of the dominant class, official and non-official wo 
should not omit to say that it had noc been liked eitlier by a con- 
siderable section of the Indian nationalists. Xot to say of the youth- 
ful votaries of the cuit of violence and of communism, many of those 
who subscribed to the creed of the Cono-ress and followed its methods, 
had not been happy with what the Delhi conversations and labours 
had produced. The terms which had been offered by the leaders for 
peace durinor the abortive Sapni-Jayakar negotiations had not yet seen 
any sign of their sure and substantial fulfilment. To some it appeared 
that what concessions it had made had been made in a haggling spirit 
and not in a generous and gracious manner. This might have been 
the view of a war mind that still existed and not the view of one that 
had ceased tc* exist. "Whatever might have been the legal construction 
and implication of the several clauses of the Document, there is no 
doubt that its great authors had meant well and had been inspired by a 
spirit of mutual accoramodatioii and manifest goodwill. But certain inci- 
dents following upon the signing of the agreement and certain circums- 
tances connected with the prtactical interpretation and observance 
thereof, had gone, as we saw in a preceding Introduction, an unfortu- 
nately great length to undo the good eflfect of the agreement. A general 
amnesty to all political convicts and undertrial prisoners should, in the 
judgment of many, have been an act of grace on the part of the 
Government that would have appealed to the human imagination of 
India and her generous heart, and thus helped to produce and main- 
tain the requisite calm atmosphere for the great constitutional labours 
to have proceeded steadily apace. No body of course expected that 
by releasing the prisoners of violence and the so-called communists 
Government would have forthwith converted them to a political faith a 
shade milder than what they professed. Still it should not have been 
forgotten that many of these prisoners had been smarting under what 
they and many of their countrymen thought a sense of injury. Many 
youngmen had been arrested on suspicion and shut up without trial ; 
whilst some others had the misfortune of having their trial protracted 
through ‘an age^l These things, necessary though they might have 
been for reasons of state or otherwise, had had very widespread and 
prejudicial repercussions on the temper of the people. Now, if Govern- 
ment bad seen its way to releasing these prisoners, that act by itself 
would not of course have converted and “redeemed^^ the hardened 
'^sinners*^ ; but it is very nearly certain that it would have evoked a 
generous response even from them, and induced them as a party to 
stay their hands during the period of the negotiations here and in 
England. And that would have produced the necessary calm atmosphere 
as nothing else would have produced. For, what complicated and 
marred the situation more than any other single factor was the “vicious 
circle^^ or “ring dance’^ of violent crimes and repressive measures aimed 
at them during this so-called half year of truce. Eightly or wrongly, 
tile party of violence felt that the truce applied to Congressmen and 
not to them, and that therefore a state of war still existed between 
them and the Government Many wished that they too had been made 
at least a passive or sleeping partner in the settlement Rightly or 
wrongly also, these youngmen of the extreme party had been angry 
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with the Congress for their having, as they thought, thrown them 
practically overboard when making truce with the Government — -for 
their having failed to make their release also a condition precedent to 
any pact or settlement being made, 

XV. Disruptive Forces Gathering Momentum 

During the period of truce therefore disruptive forces not only 
continued to work but gather momentum. Two main streams of such 
influences— one in Bengal and the other in the United Provinces— and one 
other minor current in Bardoli conspired to undermine the entire 
edifice of the provisional settlement and bring it down in a crash. 
Bengal had its Chittagong and Hijli and what seemed to be retaliatory 
political assassinations and new Ordinances and exceptional methods to 
deal with the situation created by them. U. P. had its increasingly 
acute agrarian situation and the perpetual menace of the no-rent and 
no-tax campaign and the Instigation Ordinance ultimately promulgated 
to cope with it 

Almost as soon as the ink was dry on the paper which bore the 
signatures of the parties making the Delhi Agreement, the Congress and 
the Government began to find fault with each other and quarrel as 
regards alleged lapses and breaches on the part of either and non- 
observance of the letter and spirit of the mutual engagement. The 
Congress began by complaining that the release of non-violent prisoners 
had not been proceeding apace as it should have proceeded according 
to the letter and spirit of the Agreement, and that the Government had 
not been moving with grace, earnestness and speed in this matter. And 
it proceeded to allege that magistrates here and there had been interfer- 
ing with peaceful picketing and other lawful activities of the Congress. 
As*®some matters related to questions of fact and others to questions of 
interpretation, enquiries had to be instituted both by the Congress and 
the Government, and correspondence unceasingly passed between them 
as to the proper construction to be placed on the relevant clauses of 
the Settlement. 


XVI. Privileged Status Op Congress 

The Government rightly claimed that the Agreement had not made 
any act lawful which was unlawful under the ordinary law of the land, 
and further, that the Agreement had not conferred any special rights 
and privileged status on the Congress as distinguished from other 
Indian citizens. The Congress, on the other hand, tacitly assumed, if 
it never openly declared, that iDy accepting the principle and policy of 
the Settlement, Government had admitted, in principle at least, the 
right of the Congress to be consulted on all vital questions affecting 
the Indian people. And one would be disposed to think that the 
Congress — assuming it was the most popular and democratic organisation 
in India — was also right in taking this view* The two views — 
that taken by the Government and that taken by the Congress 
— seemed to, and as a matter of fact did, conflict with each other ; 
but still one would be inclined to think that with wise and liberal 
statesmanship on one side and patience and charity on the other, they 
could possibly have proved more accommodating to each other. The 
6 
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Cong:ress should have moderated its attitude of exultation that the battle 
had been won and that it was time to gather its spoils ; and^ the 
Government should have risen superior to its sense of diminished 
prestige and wounded pride that it had lost the day by having had to 
treat with the leader of a subversive movement, unconditionally relea- 
sing him and his colleagues from custody, and without first having 
taken from him an undertaking that he and his ‘‘seditious gang^^ would 
behave in future. On the one hand, it should not have been forgotten 
that India was passing through a deep and large-scale upheaval which 
could not be aptly described by the ordinary penal names and dealt with 
by ordinary penal sections ; that the case was one not fit for treatment 
by established jurisprudence and legal procedure, but by broad, enlarged 
ideas and methods of making and readjusting democratic constitutions. 
The rules which reign in a normal house are no longer the rules when 
its old foundations have to be dug up and new foundations laid. A 
national upheaval has a destructive and a constructive phase. Some of 
its destructive work is also essential. But it should not destroy too 
much. Nor should it destroy too little- While it should destroy and 
remove all that is crumbling and all that encumbers, it should not 
destroy the ground plan and the materials to build with anew. Gov- 
ernment should check its work where it should be checked, and help 
it where it should be helped. By doing this properly and wisely, 
government establishes its title to existence and allegiance. Now, if 
government should feel called upon to arm itself with emergency 
powers and have recourse to emergency methods in dealing with what 
must be regarded as unnecessary, unwholesome and menacing aspects 
of the destructive work of a popular movement, it should also be 
prepared to go beyond the ambit of its settled tradition and ordinary 
procedure in having to deal with those aspects that are essential, and 
ultimately, fruitful and constructive. These latter should be dealt with 
in a sympathetic and helpful, and also, if need be, in an oiit-of-the- 
common way. In other words, if the principle of ordinance-making 
be right when occasion arises to arrest and suppress large-scale popular 
onslaughts upon constituted authority, the principle should be held to 
be more unquestionably right when occasion arises to redress large- 
scale popular wrongs or meet large-scale popular demands for expand- 
ing and sharing constituted authority. The red tape and the constitu- 
tional tether, as we said, should be long enough and elastic enough 
for that purpose. It should be long enough to go the whole length of 
the necessary settlement, and elastic enough to bear and stand the 
strain of new adjustments and new constructions. 

XVIL The Tkuce : What was it for ? 

The Government was of course right in its view that the Agreement 
had not in any way placed the Congress above the ordinary law and the 
obligations and limitations of the ordinary citizen. But recognising 
the strength and 'greatness (Lord Irwin himself had called it “the 
great organisation^’) of the Congress, the Government had already held 
parley with it, and modified its policy, and to some extent, its adminis- 
tration also according to a settlement arrived at with it. As we saw. 
it was both perfectly wise and constitutional to do so. Now, the point 
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was this : If Government had acted wisely and constitutionally to 
consult and, to some extent, act on the advice of the Congress even 
before the formal declaration of the truce, would it not have acted at 
least as wisely and constitutioually if it had continued to lend the 
same ear of consultation and extented the same hand of co-operation 
after the declaration of the truce ? And what was the truce for ? 
Was it not for seeking and ensuring the co-operation of the Congress — 
the factor in Indian politics that mattered much more than any other 
single factor or even indeed than the sum of all other factors ? 

XVIIL To What Transfer Authority ? 

All official promises and pronouncements had referred to the goal 
of fully responsible government. Surely a determined start had to be 
some day and a determined step forward had to be taken some day 
if the goal were not to remain a mere utopian dream. Autocracy must 
sooner or later cease to exist and responsibility must sooner or later be 
transferred to the accredited agents of the people. The Congress had 
proved to be a more accredited, authoritative and powerful agent ^ of 
the people than any other political body in India — more accredited 
and powerful than even the various legislative bodies. The Government 
had virtually recognised this by coming to terms with it after it^ had 
put forth a most determined fight. It had found that if responsibility 
were to be transferred to and shared with any popular and democratic 
institution in India, it was the Congress organisation par excellence. 
It was this that was in a position ‘‘to deliver the goo^/^ The Prime 
Minister might say from his place in the Conference and House of 
Commons that the E- T. C. bore quite a representative character, and so 
sponsor the counter claim of those who during the last session opposed 
the claim of Mahatma Gaudhi that the Congress representative was 
the only true delegate to the E, T, C., and that, therefore, the others 
were there simply as the nominees of the Government. The late 
Moulaua Mahammad Ali, Dr. Moonji and some others had however a 
correcter appreciation of their position during the first session of the 
R. T. C. However that might be, it is undeniable that the Congress got 
its colours recognised by Government inviting Mahatma Gandhi to 
talk the civil disobedience affair over with it \ and it had its 
credentials endorsed by Government settling with its agent the terms 
of an Agreement that should be binding on both. Hence the question 
arose : Should not Government have continued to concede to the 
Congress — as a genuine agent of the people or at any rate of nationalist 
India — the same position of its non-official adviser and collaborator as it 
had done during the momentous fortnight at New Delhi when the terms 
of the Settlement were being hatched under the joint wings of Lord 
Irwin and Gandhiji ? That would only have anticipated and prepared 
matters for what was coming. For, it had long been clear that it was 
the Congress or some organisation like the Congress that would^ some 
day step into the shoes of Government and be charged with the 
responsible task of running the new democratic constitution. Authority 
and responsibility reposed in a democratic body, such as the Congress 
partially was, could expect to be stable and permanent. All makeshift 
arrangements would succeed in producing conditions only for a very 
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unstable equilibrium. A R.T.C. packed with communalists did not ^ ease 
the situation in India. So a government packed with reforms-profiteers 
and place-hunters would not make for lasting peace, order and good 
government. 

XIX. Would Be Rulees of Isdia 

Ministers have sometimes been found among those who have had a 
close shave at the gallows. In India also the ministers of the future 
swaraj government may have to be drawn from the ranks of a very 
tough and inconvenient stock. Only such “fellows’^ may be found ^ to 
wield power with advantage and discharge responsibility with satisfaction 
to those concerned. And if that be clear, why should it not be clear 
as well to the present rulers of India, that some practical training, some 
actual probation, some real initiation must forthwith be arranged for, for 
the prospective, would-be rulers of India ? And should it not be clear 
also that this training, this probation and initiation cannot be provided 
for those who are and remain, mere dolls and puppets and by^ methods 
that hold and control the perpetual leading strings ? Responsibility must 
to-day be shared with, if not transferred to, those who would be called 
upon to rule to-morrow. Called by whom ? Not surely by Government. 
Th«y should be the elect of the people. And the Congress had far greater 
claims to being thus called upon to undergo this apprenticeship and 
probation to future rulership of India than any other political body. If 
therefore the Congress claimed any special status — not unconstitutional 
but only extra-constitutional for the present — by virtue of this rightful 
vocation ; if it regarded itself as the spokesman of the 
people and intermediary between them and Government, 
Government should have, in spirit and, as far as desirable in letter 
also, admitted that claim, and not have continued to regard as an ex- 
enemy and potential foe its rightful probationer and legatee in respon- 
sible government. It was of course not just to say that the Govern- 
ment as a body continued to regard the Congress as an ex-enemy 
and a potential foe even after the Agieemeut had been signed. It 
was willing to co-operate and seek co-operation. The many consultative 
committees that anxiously deliberated to explore ail possible avenues 
of settlement of the differences that cropped up in U, P. and elsewhere, 
and the lengthy and the bulky files of correspondence that passed be- 
tween the Congress Executive and Government re: methods and means 
by which tangled and twisted affairs might possibly be eased and 
straightened, were all evidence that Government was quite sincere in its 
determination to discharge its obligations : under the Settlement. And it 
was plain also that Government was equally determined to maintain 
its rights under it. 

XX. Harmony Wrra Discordant Notes 

But whilst this was admitted generally, it was not so generally 
believed that the Government attitude was a perfect symphony with- 
out any discordant notes that both jarred and marred. The war ment- 
ality with its usual accompaniment of jealousy, distrust and appre- 
hension still lingered, so it was believed, in some Government quarters. 
Perhaps the bureaucratic cast of mind stiffened too under the anti- 
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Congress influences of the non-official exploiters and die-hards. 
As we saw, the principle and policy of 'the Pact was wrong and un- 
palatable to such habit of mind. It was openly hinted that sinister 
influences to wreck the Settlement were in operation even on the 
heights of Simla and in Whitehall. The Pact was looked upon as a 
shame born in a moment of weakness out of an unholy alliance with 
the enemy. Some therefore in the responsible quarters were possibly 
eager to atone for the late weakness of the Government, and 
were in secret confabulation for concerting measures for having 
the shame undone as speedily as possible. But we need not linger over 
such reports of the omniscient lobby and special correspondents. It was 
undeniable that Government had not failed and had not been tardy in 
issuing instructions to its officers to carry out its obligations under 
the Agreement. And it was probably not correct to maintain that the 
officers generally had omitted or neglected to carry them out ac- 
cording at least to the letter of the Settlement. The spirit was perhaps 
not caught and entered into in some cases. And as the letter, divorced 
from the spirit, lends itself so readily to misconstruction and confusion, 
the observance of the letter by some officials resulted in a growing crop 
of acute differences, and soon the would-be co-operatox's were seen to 
fall out from each other. The officers maintained that they were doing 
all that was humanly possible to implement the Settlement, and that 
differences were simply due to Congress perversity or obstinacy. Under 
the cloak of the Pact, the Congress was bent upon consolidating their 
position as a parallel government and authority in the land. Under 
the cover of the truce the subversive activity of the Congress and 
active preparations for the coming ‘ Vari^ continued. Flouting of cons- 
tituted authority and instigation of the people for offering acti'i/e resist- 
ance to the normal and lawful process of the administration were 
tending to become the order of the day. The Congiess was in for 
replacing the so-called dictation and coercion by Government by dicta- 
tion and coercion by itself. The position was fast becoming such as no 
self-respecting government could tolerate for a day, 

XXI. Clouds no biggek than the Palm of Hand 

This, in substance, was the growing feeling in some government 
quarters. And as the sequel showed, this ultimately became the attitude 
of the Government itself. The subdued, isolated murmurs mingled and 
gathered volume and acquired pitch and ultimately became the deter- 
mined tone and voice of the Government. The final despatches of the 
Government reviewing the break-down of the Settlement and justifying 
the plan of its new offensive against the Congress, said about the deeds 
and motives of the Congress what we have said above. Even the last 
letters of the Viceroy to Mahatma Gandhi, who had just landed in 
Bombay, refusing to discuss with him the matter of the Ordinances that 
had been promulgated in Bengal and UP. and N. W. F. while he had been 
absent in England, and saying to him bluntly that the Government could 
not be expected to make their policy or their action dependent upon his 
judgment ( as if Mahatmaji had ever claimed or contended that it 
should have in any case to be so ), showed that the clouds, no bigger 
than the palm of one^s hand, which had been at first scattered here and 
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there over the Indian firmament, at last gathered thick and menacing 
over the heights of Simla, and became the starting centre of a great 
thunder storm breaking upon, and sweeping over, the %^ast, teeming planes 
of the Indian continent. 

On the other hand, it is probable that some of the followers of 
Gandhiji, though of course not the great leader himself, did mean to 
make use of the truce and the great accession of prestige and influence 
in the eyes of all the world which the truce had brought to the Congress, 
as a position of vantage not only for consolidating their possessions but 
also for starting a fresh and decisive offensive against the Government. 
They continued to speak of truce as distinguished from peace, which 
latter, they said, would never come till India had her full demand 
conceded ; they kept up a perpetual call to arms, and never tired of 
of dangling the threat of renewed civil disobedience. It seemed as 
though some would have continued to do so even if, according to their 
stock-taking, Government had observed, strictly and without fail, the 
whole letter of the Agreement. For, they really cared not for the 
letter. They cared not for it for their part or for the part of the 
Government, What really mattered was the spirit. Had there been a 
real change of heart and was the Government willing to transfer respon- 
sibility ? That was the question. 

XXII. ThxVt Was The Question 

Nuw, nobody would say that this was not the question. Nobody 
would expect that the Congress which had put up a determined fight 
would be content with quibbling and wrangling over the letter of a 
scrap of paper which made truce but which did not in any way enlarge 
the liberties of the people, or confer upon them any right they had not 
possessed before. The Congress meant business as well as the Government. 
Still one would think that it would have been better if one or two things 
had been more steadily borne in mind. First, the officials as a body 
were bureaucrats wedded to certain stereotyped ideas and rigid 
traditions. They could not be expected to move out of their wonted 
groove all on a sudden. They would take time to adapt themselves to 
the tremendous change coming over the form and spirit of the Indian 
Government, Perhaps some would absolutely fail in the attempt, while 
others might succeed. But whether they succeeded or failed, they could not 
as a body be expected to be ready to run the race with the most fleet- 
footed of the Indian Nationalist team on a day^s notice. The fast-runners 
should therefore have been both patient and forbearing if they found 
their comrades of the Indian officialdom lagging behind. Let them not 
slacken their own speed if they cannot or ought not to do so. But 
let them not turn back and fall upon the laggers behind. 
Possibly, ^ these are toiling their best to come up. Many who 
were outside the fight felt that it would have been more becoming if 
Congressmen had commanded a little more charity to concede that 
many Englishmen, official and non-official, had also started on the same 
journey with them, and if some had been positive drags on the way, there 
were many who were honestly toiling to come up and be quite in line 
with them. 
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XXIII. ELE.\rENTARY LaW OP HUMAN PASSIONS 

Secondly, it would have been well, it was also felt, if the elementary 
law governing human feelings and passions had been more steadily kept 
in view by both the parties. A settlement may settle some external 
relations, but it does not straightway settle the feelings and passions 
of the human heart. It does not wield the^ magician’s wand to forth- 
with change all base metal into gold. It is not expected that just 
after the truce, the ex-enemies will throw themselves into each other’s 
arms and hug each other in a passion of rapturous love. A truce 
brings to a sudden stop a good deal of stir and commotion on either 
side, and this is nearly always converted into latent, _ pent-up heat. A 
great deal of mutual distrust and apprehension remains over even when 
the late belligerents have met in a peace conference and settled their 
accounts. This is but human nature taken singly or in the mass. 
Comradeship in heart and alliance in soul is, and cannot be, formed on 
paper. It is gradually formed by cooperation in the same kind of 
work, and in the process of sharing the same cares, burdens and respon- 
sibilities. If therefore Congressmen found that some oflScials and non- 
officials were still furious at the turn of events, and in their anger and 
supposed humiliation obstructed the way to peace, they should have 
remembered that it was just the weak side of human nature asserting 
itself on the other side, and also that this weak side of human nature 
was, possibly, assertive on their side also. Not all of them, surely, were 
ready to rise non-violent in thought, word and deed and converts to the 
gospel of Buddha the morning following the fateful night in which the 
Settlement had been settled in New Delhi. Bearing in mind this common 
human nature and the possibility of its open or veiled working after 
the agreement had been made on paper, both parties should have 
exercised a little more of the spirit of charity and forbearance. They 
should not have wasted their breath in a wrestle over trivialities such as 
the number of non-violent prisoners still unreleased, the order of some 
local magistrates to ban peaceful picketing etc.j the rate of rent 
remissions in certain districts. These were more or less distractions. Even 
Chittagong and Hijli might by some be regarded as distractions, though 
of a most unfortunate kind. Those who had kept out of the fray — the 
Liberals for instance — would have the Congress concentrate on the main 
work which was the necessary spade work in India and the constructive 
work of the Conference which was to meet in London in November, 

XXIV. The Sun of Indian Swaraj 

We should have to put up with the fog more or less so long as 
the sun of Indian Swaraj did not shine and lift the fog. That sun 
should be made to rise and shine. It is no use fighting the fog. True, 
it was not expected that the sun of the Congress aspirations would 
rise and shed its first splendour on the St, James’ Palace in London. 
It would rise and shine over India herself. Still the Liberals thought, 
and many others thought with them, that the E, T. C. should have been 
allowed to begin its momentous second session under the best possible 
auspices. That would have put our English friends of the Conference 
to their real test, and given the Conference itself its full measure of 
chance to succeed if indeed it could in any case succeed in full. But 
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it met after the troubles had proved so acute in India (in Bardoli and 

elsewhere) that Gandhiji had been forced to threaten that he would 

have to decline to have anything to do with the Conference. This 

crisis was tided over by the Second Settlement with the Government 

in August. But he had still apparently to sail in troubled waters. 
Government too continued to feel nervous over the increasing insecu- 
rity of their anchorage and moorings. There had been no communal 
settlement though Gandhiji, Bhopal and Ansari and others had tried 
their level best to arrive at a satisfactory solution. Hindus and Mnssal- 
mans, Nationalist Mussalraans and Communaiists, Hindu Sabhaites and 
Congressmen, Sikhs and the Punjab Mussalmans had all found them- 
selves in a quandary over the question of the electorate and repre- 
sentation in the Legislative bodies. As ilahatmaji said on a later 
occasion, all had begun gloating and fighting over the carcass and tearing 
it to pieces. Chittagong, Hijli. political murders, threatened uo-tax 
campaign and government reactions to them punctuated the lofty 
rhetorical periods of the Indian and British delegation assembled in 
London. Now, it was felt by many that it would have been better if 
the E. T. C. experiment had been allowed to begin and proceed 
under more congenial conditions. Many wished that differences had 
not been stressed so much and agreements obscured so much, in India 
and in England, when the supreme task of the day was to find an 
agreed solution of the Indian problem. 

XXV. What Liberalism Woru) like Co^'G^vE>ss to JDo 
T his was the orthodox liberal, non-combatant position. Promineut 
liberal leaders had tried to do their bit by acting, whenever oppor- 
tunities presented themselves, as the go-between to bring about truce 
and a calm atmosphere for the R.T.C. to proceed to a successful issue. Of 
course there was, as there still is, a good deal of difference between the 
Congress outlook upon things and that of the liberal or moderate 
politicians. The latter were responsivists and co-operators in principle, 
if not always in practice. They were content to be half-hoggers or 
even quarter-hoggers where they could not be whole-hoggers. To the 
aggressive and militant younger school, their recipe was indeed often 
stale, tame and jejune; but still these older men preferred generally to 
drink their bottle of mild beer in seclusion and peace, and would not 
be tempted to strong drink for the excitement and riot of it. Some 
could not stand strong drink, while others had outgrown it. Now, many 
of these men were glad when truce was made with the Government. They 
thought and others thought^ with them that the London Conference 
would gain weight and achieve success with the now assured Congress 
adhesion to it. They were therefore anxious that this assurance and 
this prospect might not be jeopardised in any way. While some 
militant Congressmen feared that a premature cessation of fight and 
excitement would numb and cripple the heart and motor centres of the 
great Congress organisation, the liberals and moderate politicians pre- 
ferred to look the other way and feared that a continuation of fight 
and excitement after the truce, would tend only to complicate the 
already tense and tangled situation and make any prospect of honourable 
settlement and peace recede “farther and farther. They would have 
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liked therefore Gandhiji and the Congress to realize that the redress- 
ment of any particular Indian wrong (as for example the internment 
grievance in Bengal or the agrarian trouble in the U.P*) would in any 
case follow upon and should not therefore be made a condition prece- 
dent to Congress crying halt and co-operating with the liberals and also 
Englishmen in the great work of hammering out a free and stable 
constitution for India. This one great task could not be allowed to be 
sidetracked in consideration of the urgency and insistence of any 
narrower problem of the hour. The Congress and Mahatma Gandhi 
should not have swerved from their path — which after the truce was 
the exploring of all possible avenues for the final settlement —distracted 
by the cry of the passing problem. They should proceed straight to 
their job. Congressmen should not have, for instance, daily dangled 
their threat of civil disobedience and Mahatmaji should not have sent his 
fortnightly “ultimatums” to the Viceroy, because Indian officialdom 
could not forthwith be veered round to view things as Congressmen 
viewed them. It was to be remembered that Indian officialdom like 
officialdom all over the world could not be expected to outgrow their 
habit of mind and their traditions in a day, and further that they were, 
and to some extent were bound to be, tied to the obligations and limita- 
tions of a particular type of government, however autocratic that govern- 
ment might in fact be. His Majesty^s government must be carried on : 
the supremacy of law must be maintained — they thought and said. 

XXVI. Agreement ; A Matter of Honour And A Test 

There was some truth iu this liberal position — one would think. We 
all knew the rejoinder of Congressmen to this. Fight is life, and to 
cease fighting, especially when the object has not been attained, is to 
stagnate and vegetate. Besides, an oligarchy, particularly an alien 
oligarchy, can be made to yield to popular demands only under a per- 
petual and persistent strain and stress of popular resistance to its en- 
croaching authority. Quiescence in the ruled is in the eye of the ruler 
imbecility. Perhaps many younger Congressmen accepted this war phi- 
losophy as their new gospel. Their philosophy might have been right or 
wrong, but it is undeniable that even in internal disputes, conflicting 
claims are often se[:tled and peace is signed under the shadow of big 
guns and bomb-laden aeroplanes. The hand that carries the white flag 
has a pistol somewhere up its sleeve. This has been the way of actual 
or potential violence* This and the culfc of Ahimsa, of which Mahatma 
is the greatest living apostle, are of course poles asunder. But many 
Congressmen, particularly the younger section, would fain jettison a 
cargoload of abstract principles if that would only save their vessel of 
Hope from a watery grave, and bring it safely and speedily to the pro- 
mised haven of Freedom. To Gandhiji himself however the Agreement 
was, firstly, a matter of honour, and secondly, a test. He would keep 
his word with the Government, and he would keep his word with his 
flock. He must see to it that there was no breach of it on their side ; 
and he could not allow any breach of it on the other side. That was 
also a matter of honour with him. He could not leave for London in 
the teeth of a serious breach on either side. Besides, observance of 
the Agreement was a test according to him of the sincerity of British 
7 
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purposes and intentions in India. It was, therefore, no use going, if 
the test failed in vital points. It was also test for the people— of 
their sense of honour and loyalty and discipline. 

XXVII. Peace Soon Likely To Pass 

IrVe have now at some length dealt with the view-points of the 
various parties to the handling or mishandling of the Indian political 
problem. The Government were of one mind no doubt, but possibly 
not of one temperament ; the Congress too was of one mind, but not 
of one temperament. There were overzealous officers in the one camp 
and hot-gospellers in the other. Mahatmaji when he at last sailed from 
Bombay on the 29th. August stressed the need of a'peaceful atmosphere 
being maintained, of carrying through a constructive programme with 
special reference to the fourfold evil of drink, drugs, foreign cloth and 
untouchability, of the revival of the village industry of spinning, and of 
promoting unity amongst all classes. It was essentially a message of 
peace and constructive labour. On the other hand, Pt. Jawharlal, living 
as he did near the storm centre of the U, P. agrarian troubles over 
which he had had apparently an inconclusive talk with ‘the Viceroy 
(“neither satisfactory nor unsatisfactory^O in the third week of August 
(when Mahatmaji also had talked with the Viceroy), asked the Cawnpore 
Political Conference (October 5) to remember that “ independence was 
the chief and warned the people “not to be misguided by the 
truce^^ since “the fight could not stop till one volunteer survived^^ and 
wanted all to concentrate on the work of ‘‘strengthening the Congress 
organisation^^ This was interpreted in the government quarters as a 
threat of war, if not actually a declaration of war. At any rate, it was a 
fighting speech stressing the need of the fight that was to come rather 
than that of the peace that was soon likely to pass. 

XXVIIL Hindu-Moslem Tangle : Its Causes 

We have seen that the Hindu-Moslem tangle in India has perpetually 
baffled all attempts to solve or simplify it. Those who have studied the 
recent history of special electorates in India have generally agreed 
in thinking that this evil is a modern creation due to the operation of 
various factors of which communal emphasis and political franchise on a 
religious or credal basis has proved to be the most potent and important. 
Communal troubles are the effects rather than the causes of the 
communal emphasis as expressed in special electorates, reserved seats, 
and so forth, Mahatmaji made this absolutely plain after the informal 
Committee of the Minorities Sub-committee over which he presided in 
London had failed to arrive at an agreed solution. “Dangle special privileges 
before the eye of any community, and chances are ninetynine to one that it 
will jump at it and swallow the bait. And once it has tasted the sweets 
(poisoned though these are) of special representations and reservations, 
the chances are again ninetynine to one that it will refuse to part with 
them and oppose any attempt, however wise and well-intentioned, to 
induce it to do so. It would be more than human if it did not do 
so/^”*This is our version of what Mahatmaji said on that occasion. 
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XXIX. COMMUNALIST AXD NATIONALIST ArriTUDES 

An All Parties Moslem Conference had practically endorsed the 
Fourteen Points of Mr. Jinriah. Moslems to have special electorates 
till they voluntarily eschew them and go in for the common electoral 
roll ; they must have statutory majority in Bengal and in the Punjab ; 
they must have 33 p. c. representation in the central legislature ; and 
they must have weightages in the provinces where they are 
in a minority. These were the cardinal points. Others related to 
the North Western Frontier and Sindh which latter must be separated 
from the Bombay Presidency. The views of the Hindu Mahasabha, 
the Sikhs aud even of the Nationalist Mussalmans were in essential 
respects conflicting with all this. The Nationalist Mussalmans headed 
by Dr. Ansari tried in Delhi and in Simla their level best to induce 
their communalist brethren to be more reasonable and accommodating 
in their attitude and proposals, but they failed. The communalists 
insisted on all Mussalmans presenting an united front ; would on no 
account countenance a Moslem India divided against itself ; and would 
ask the nationalist Mussalmans to cease to make pact and common 
cause with their “enemies’^ The latter of course retorted that Congress- 
men and the Hindu Mahasabha and the Sikhs were not “enemies”, but 
their fellow countrymen having a community of interests and traditions 
with them ; and that the real enemy was the die-hard and the reac- 
tionary who would for their own purposes set the communities by the 
ears, and that therefore it would be suicidal to make a pact with them 
and obstruct the path of united India marching in unison to her goal 
of liberation. Special preserves and berths for the Mussalmans would 
only accentuate the differences, and without helping forward the cause 
of Indian peace and progress, would rather confirm the Mohammedan 
masses in their general backwardness and political incapacity. Fair 
field and no favour — common electoral roll and an open arena — are the 
safest insurance for the creation and development of manhood, political 
or other. Protection and tariff* walls in political enfranchisement aud 
education are opposed to all the sound principles of democracy, and 
are bound to prove ultimately detrimental to the interests of those for 
whose benefit they are set up. The communalists would think all this to 
be utopian dream and unpractical talk. Protection was necessary in the 
first stages, they said. In the name of democracy they would not allow 
some communities to lord it over some others. 

XXX. Nationalist Moslems^ Move 

However that be, it was soon plain that the Communalist and 
Nationalist Mussalmans were destined to part company with one 
another. Patch up peace was now and again attempted to be effected 
between the two wings, but without success. The nationalists were 
accommodating, and were even prepared to concede the substance of 
the^ communalist demands, but the communalists would not budge from 
their position. ^ It was suggested in the nationalist papers that many 
under-ground influences were at work to make them adamant. We do 
not know. Dr. Ansari made a most vigorous speech on the question 
when replying to the address of the Calcutta Corporation ; but he was, 
according to all admissions, more conciliatory and accommodating as 
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the President of the Faridpur Conference, This Conference passed 
some resolutions that would seem to bridge the breach, but as Maulana 
Daudi said, the proposals were deceptive and unacceptable. The fact 
of the matter probably was the Maulana and those of his way of think- 
ing believed that it was they and not the so-called nationalists who 
possessed the ear and commanded the confidence of the great Moham- 
medan community. We overlook the suggestion that they were besides 
backed and braced up by their supposed league with subterranean or 
celestial powers. 

XXXL Congress W. C. Formula ; How Accepted 

Meanwhile the Congress Working Committee had forged a formula 
re : the communal question (Bombay, July 13). It recommended adult 
franchise with the understanding ‘‘that no franchise shall be acceptable 
unless it reflects on the electoral roll the proportion of population of 
eveiy community^’. It was contended that tlie W. C. resolution conceded 
the substance of Moslem demands. But it maintained that separate 
electorate was injurious, and Moslems were asked to give it up. Dr. 
Ansari championed and explained the W. C. formula, at which M. 
Shaukat Ali felt disappointed, and called it “an eye wash^\ Dr. Moonji 
congratulated the W. C. upon this achievement ; while Dr. Kichlew thought 
that the formula would give a further lease of life to communalism, 
Religion, in his opinion, should never form the basis of political repre- 
sentation. It should also be noted that the All India Hindu Maha- 
sabha meeting at Akola in the second week of August under the 
presidency of C. Vijiaraghavachariar did not approve of the C. W. C. 
formula; while the All India Moslem Conference meeting about the same 
time rejected the formula as unacceptable, and held out the threat of 
non-co-operation in the R. T. C. in case the Moslem demands were not 
accepted. And all this challenge and counter challenge went merrily on 
while the communal menace wore a very diabolical aspect in Chittagong 
(though leaders denied that this was really communal in origin and 
inspiration) and in Kaslunere (though here too Hindu Mahasabhaites 
and others alleged that the trouble was largely engineered and wirepulled 
from British India. Later w^e witnessed the march of sympathetic Jathas 
from the Punjab). 

XXXII. New Addition To R. T. C. 

The Nationalist Moslems too met and conferred at Meerut, Bombay 
and elsewhere explaining their own attitude and position and demanding 
representation of their point of view in the R. T. C. They were an 
important and growing party of Moslem thought and feeling in India, 
they said. In fact, theirs was the party of the future : the rising gene- 
rations were largely shedding the communal obsession of their elders. 
During the last movement several thousands of them had courted impri- 
sonment and otherwise passed through the fiery ordeal. Therefore the 
Conference in London should not go without lepresentatives of this 
new party also sitting in it. It could not afford to be packed with the 
representatives of only one school of Moslem thought and attitude. It 
was believed that Dr. AnsarPs name amongst others had been seriously 
discussed between Simla and Whitehall before the New R. T. C. person- 
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nel was announced on August 4. It Was nowhere to be found in the 
list of distinguished names which included those of Mahatmaji, Pt. 
Malaviya and Sreemati Xaidu. Sir Ali Imam was the sole representative 
of the new order in Moslem India, while the communalist Aloslems had 
an accession of strength given to it by the addition of three names — 
M. Daudi, M. Shaukat Ali (in the place of his late brother), and Sir 
Iqbal — the poet laureate of Asia who was dreaming of a great North 
Western Mohammedan Province as an eastern bulwark of a compact, 
coherent and far-flung Pan-Islamic Federation- The new members were 
among the most active of the Round Tablers, but poor Sir Ali Imam 
was, so it seemed, effectively gagged after he had set foot in England. 

XXXIII. Change of British Government And The 
Changed Situation. Xo Changed Police. 

Towards the end of August before Mahatmaji sailed for London, 
the Labour Government had been overtaken by a grave financial and 
political crisis which in dramatic quickness had changed the character 
of the Government. A National Government had been formed and the 
Cabinet had been reconstituted so as to include leaders of all the three 
parties. Mr. Macdonald who still remained at his post at the helm cf 
affairs as the Head, was virtually cut off fiom the trunk of his party, 
and some of his trusted colleagues who found themselves now unable 
to worship with him in the same tariffist temple were sent into the 
wilderness. Mr. Benn was one of those who thus went into the wilder- 
ness. He continued in the R. T. C. however where we saw him doing 
now and then a bit of sincerely sympathetic speaking. On the 3rd. of 
September His Highness the Maharaja of Bikanir made a statement 
reaffirming the adhesion of the Princes to the principle of federation 
(which had been supposed to have been shaken by the attitude of 
Maharaja Patiala and some of the lesser states ). But Bikanir gave his 
adhesion to the principle of federation subject to the condition that 
India remained under the Crown, and the sovereignty of the states and 
their treaty rights were not touched. The conditions attached to the 
deed of acceptance were such as the Congress delegation could not 
easily be induced to subscribe to ; yet Bikanir's statement allayed for 
the moment the suspicion that the Princes had been planning a strategic 
retreat from the position they had taken up during the first session of 
the R. T. G. 

On the 4th. a new Press Bill intended to cope with encouragement 
of violence was foreshadowed in the Legislative Assembly showing that 
the Government still meant to govern and would not abdicate in antici- 
pation of the coming of the millennium in India. And one would con- 
cede that there had been provocation enough to goad Simla on to such 
penal measure— though non-official members in the Assembly stoutly 
opposed it as being both unnecessary and useless. Sir Jibdur Rahim 
said that the Bill really aimed at control of the entire Press. In the 
latter part of July the Bombay acting Governor had been shot at while 
a guest at the Fergusson College, and Mr. Garliok, a senior judicial 
officer of Bengal, had been assassinated in Court ; and it was alleged 
that this was to avenge the hanging of Dinesh Gupta iu jail. However, 
when on 7th. September the Federal Structure Sub-committee met. Bri- 
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tigh delegates, and in particular, Sir Samuel Hoaie, assured the Indian 
delegates that change of government did not mean change of Govern- 
ments policy in regard to India, and that the conservatives were as 
anxious as any one for the settlement and ensuring both sound govern- 
ment and good will. 

XXXIV. The Second Settlement 

After many anxious talks and negotiations with Mr. Emerson, Sir 
J. Crerar, the Viceroy and the Bombay Governor on the question of 
alleged non-compliance by both sides with the terms of the Delhi 
SettlcmeDt—negotiations that had not often been satisfactory in result 
and had sometimes been vei7 near the breaking point — Mahatmaji was 
at last able to sail for London and make his virgin speech in the 
Federal Structure Sub-committee. As we have seen, observance of 
Settlement by both parties was a matter of honour with Mahatmaji. It 
was also a test. He had naturally therefore made it a condition prece- 
dent to his going to the Conference. His liberal friends took, as we 
have also seen, a different view. Before his departure for London, 
Mahatmaji bad been able to persuade the Government to make a 
second Settlement, under which, amongst other things, enquiries had to 
be instituted into the condition of affairs at some of the important 
centres of the unrest that had, for some time past, been brewing in 
the land. 

XXXV. Mailixmaji In R. T. C. 

On the 15th of September Mahatmaji spoke (for 45 minutes) in the 
F. 8. Committee in which he briefly narrated the history of the Con- 
gress movement and dwelt on its claims as the most representative and 
important political organisation in India entitled to speak and treat on 
her behalf ; he also read and explained the Congress mandate which 
definitely fixed independence as the goal of India ; but this did not 
preclude a partnership between absolute equals held “by the silken cord 
of love”. This clear and forceful exposition of the Congress position 
by Mahatmaji was rather well received in England, and it was not 
thought that it was in the nature of an ultimatum. Before this on the 
13th. Mahatmaji had broadcasted to America “appealing to the cons- 
cience of the world on behalf of the semi-starved millions of India”. On 
the ITtfa. he spoke again in the F. S. C. in which he confessed to a 
feeling of being oppressed by the sense of unreality ; he complained of 
the Committee’s interminable proceedings ; he urged Government to 
place their “cards on the table”. Method of election (direct and indirect) 
was also discusssd in which connexion he remarked that he was “not 
frightened by indirect election” His plan was to make the villages of 
India the electoral units for the legislatures. The villagers were to 
elect the “electors” for these bodies. This was indirect election. But 
his idea was to re-establish and reinstate the ancient Indian village com- 
munes, and make them act as integral autonomous units in the life of 
the nation. As he said in his address to the M. P/s ( 23rd. ) — the 
villagers’ interests must be paramount ; control over the army and foreign 
relations was essential for giving adequate relief to the villagers by sav- 
ing enough money for ireproving their lot and carrying through a great 
and comprehensive scheme of reconstruction^ 
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XXXVI. Clouds Gathering 

Meanwhile clouds had been ^^athering thick and sombre on the Indian 
firmament. Every trace of “blue sky and fair heaven^' was disappeariug. 
There was a recrudescence of communal trouble and revolt in Kashmere 
for which military precaution had to be taken. The happenings were 
serious enough to send their reverberations through the whole length and 
breadth of India. Upon the murder of a Mahomedan police officer 
at Chittagong, the underground mines of mob violence caught the spark, 
and exploded to bring about a colossal disaster especially to the Hindus. 
A Town Hall meeting was held in Calcutta in which leaders who had 
made local enquiries openly alleged not only the connivance of some of 
the Europeans and Indians of Chittagong at what happened but also an 
instigation by them and some of the Anglo-Indian papers of the diabo- 
lical deed in pursuit of a policy of reprisal for political murders. In 
fact, so grave and so direct were the allegations that the Government 
was moved to appoint an official committee to enquire into them. The 
report submitted by them was however not published though the Bengal 
Council asked for its publication. An incident of even greater tragic 
importance was the shooting and killing of two detenues in the Hijli 
Detention Camp — Santosh K. Mitter and Tarakeswer Sea. Their dead 
bodies were brought to Calcutta and carried in procession to the burn- 
ing ghat. And this naturally became the occasion for the manifestation 
of a deep and great popular excitement. An Enquiry Committee was 
again granted by the Government. But this time it was a public en- 
quiry and the report was made public which said that the firing had 
been “indiscriminate and without justification”. These happeaning were 
most unfortunate. While they gave a new momentum to the growth 
of violence in Bengal, they were also an incentive to 

Government to have its penal armoury filled well and timely with 
extraordinary and drastic weapons of offence and defence. The arena 
was spread for the continuation and intensification of the grim and 
gory “ring dance” of violence. The indirect consequences of the inter- 
play were even more important than the direct. Borsad and Bardoli, 
Allahabad and Rae Bareilly, Chittagong and Hijli proved, for the Indian 
public, far more dismal and dynamic than they looked. And so did 
the fresh murders of British and Indian officials (the Coomilla Magis- 
trate was shot dead by two school girls in their teens ; while the 
Dacca Magistrate and the President of the European Association in 
Calcutta narrowly escaped being killed) so far as the temper and 
feelings of the British public were concerned. Terrorism tended to 
draw out more and more of the tough and stiff side of human nature. 
And these reactions on the general temper of the two peoples 
concerned were certainly not such as could make easy an amicable and 
friendly settlement. 

XXXVII. PiNANGiAL Crisis 

On the 14th. Viceroy^s address to the Assembly contained a twofold 
appeal-one related to the need for maintaining a peaceful atmosphere, 
and the other to that of a concerted effort made by the Government 
and people for stamping out terrorism. The new Press Bill aiming at 
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the suppression of instigation to violence had already been placed on 
the legislative anvil ; and the Viceroy^s speech not only had that in 
mind but possibly other and more drastic measures that might have 
been then only in club talks or even subconscious contemplation. But 
not only was the Indian sky then overcast with the dark thunder cloud 
of terrorism and the sombre storm cloud of the agrarian trouble ; the 
very groundwork of the Imperial as well as Indian financial adminis- 
tration was then experiencing a mighty earthquake. We referred to the 
financial crisis that brought about the disruption of the Labour 
Government in England and patched together a so-called National 
Cabinet under a Labour Prime Minister reigning but (as it was 
supposed) hardly ruling at 10 Downing Street, and an out-an-out 
Conservative reigning as well ruling at the India Office. The Gold 
Standard was suspended. The trusted and stable British sterling was 
rendered an erratic and fluctuating thing. It was feared that it was going 
to run a race with the continental mark or other wild and volatile things in 
point of such erratic feats as looping the loop. In Indian Exchange the 
rupee had been first linked with 16d. English money at gold point or 
according to gold standard- This was subsequently raised to 18d. 
gold- This raising of the exchange value benefited British trading and 
other interests, but it made India — a seller chiefly of raw materials — a 
great loser. It was computed that India had lost to the tune of many, 
many crores on account of this one serious exchange handicap alone. 
Indian publicists and financiers often inveighed at this false Exchange 
policy and impeached what they called “the financial raal-administration 
of India^^ Of course Indian Finance Members and other authorities 
had now and then attempted the jugglery to convince their critics that 
the raising of the ratio had not acted prejudicially on the financial 
condition of India, but had, on the contrary, benefited her. It had been 
as usual “in the interest of India^\ But apart from all the niceties and 
intricacies of the science of Currency and Exchange, the man in the 
street preferred to abide by the rules of his simple arithmetic and not 
by the axioms and postulates of any financial hypergeometry. He would 
calculate thus : I take a bale of cotton to a British market and sell 
it for say ICOd. With this money in my pocket I come back home 
and go to a Bank to change it into Indian money. I should have been 
paid exactly Rs. 10 if the ratio had been at 16d. But I must take 
180d. or 20d. more to my Bank if I am to receive Rs. 10 in exchange, 
I lose therefore owing to the higher ratio of exchange. On the other 
hand, a British trader sells a commodity in the Indian market and is paid 
Rs. 10 for it. When he changes it into English money, he gets 180d. If 
the ratio had been at 16d, he would have got i60d. only, that is, 20d. 
less. He is a gainer therefore to that extent on account of the higher 
ratio of exchange. This is the calculation of the man in the street 
uninitiated into the mysteries and subtleties of science and sophistry. Now, 
Pt. Madan Mohan and other leaders pointed out that the acute agrarian 
situation in U* P. and elsewhere was due no doubt to world depression 
bringing down prices to a low level so that there was no sufficient and 
adequate return to the agriculturists for their agricultural produce ; but 
they submitted that these general causes had been assisted and accen- 
tuated by the wrong Exchange policy of the Indian Government. 
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XXXVIII. Rupee^s New Alliance 

This 18d. ratio had been at gold point. That had kept the poor rupee 
at least a dependable thing. Wedded to a gold standard it was 
even respectable. But a simple decree from Whitehall divorced the 
Indian rupee from its natural and respectable alliance with gold and 
wedded it to the erratic sterling. This linking of the rupee with the 
fluctuating sterling made it lose its domicile, or as it was called, its 
natural level, in the world market. The Indian Merchants^ Chamber 
(Bombay) took strong exception to the statement of Sir S. Hoare (the 
new Secretary of State for India) re : the surrender of the gold point, 
and said : ‘'The rupee should be linked to gold to secure a true gold 
standard, and not to sterling which was fluctuating and depreciating in 
terms of gold.” The Federation of Indian Chamber of Commerce and 
Industry also sent a telegram to the State Secretary and Mahatma 
Gandhi protesting against the step taken behind the back of India in 
a matter so vitally affecting her interests. On the 25th. the Legislative 
Assembly in Simla moved a resolution regarding what was called White- 
hall dictation, A second Finance Bill had also been introduced by 
the Finance Member to raise more money b}" taxation (which 
touched not only Incomes and Postal Rates but the poor man^s 
salt also) to make the two ends of administration meet. This 
was also stoutly opposed by the Assembly wliich turned down the proposal 
by a majority of votes. Government tried to untie the gordian knot 
first by adding the Governor-GeneraFs recommendations to the pro- 
posals ; but the attempt having failed, the knot was finally cut by the 
Governor-GeneraFs certification. The nationalist papers waxed indig- 
nant over the whole business and exclaimed — “financial autonomy of India 
in action indeed^^ ! Mr. Shanmukham Chetty who moved the censure 
resolution (carried by 64 votes to 40) denounced the policy as “politi- 
cal emancipation coupled with economic slavery^^ This he said was 
indirect preference for British against foreign countries whose trade 
totalled (2 years ago) 3S6 crores against 172 with England. The Indian 
Gold Reserve w«as depleted to the extent of 60 crores through the 
Exchange policy~he also informed us. On the other hand, Sir S. 
Hoare met some Indian R.T.C, delegates to explain the Govern menPs rupee 
move. Sir Henry Strakosch, a finance authority, was present to answer 
questions asked. Mahatmaji was also present, but he reserved judgment. 
Subsequently he said that he was unconverted and unconvinced. 

XXXIX. U. P. Agrarian Situation. 

It was generally feared that the U. P. agrarian situation would in all 
probability prove to be the grave of the Gandhi-Irwin Pact. An Agrarian 
Committee had been appointed, but it soon came to a deadlock. There 
had been 60 p.c. increase of rent during the last 30 years. It was claimed 
that this should be brought back to the old level. Landlords would 
thereby lose 4% crores. As a counterblast they demanded that Govern- 
ment should abandon land revenue to the extent of crores. Govern- 
ment could not agree to this. They would fall back to the level of land 
revenue as in 1901. Congress W.C. met (Oct. 27) at New Delhi to con- 
sider the situation. Pt. Jawharlal strongly advocated a no-tax campaign 
in U.P. But C.W.C. would rather wait till the return of Gandhiji. It 
8 
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also endorsed Mr. Aney^s award in the Bengal Congress election dis- 
pute. Congressmen and Government ofBcers v'ere however still discussing 
rent remission in U.P. and trying and hoping against hope to find an 
way out. And it should be noted that the C.W.C. did not block the 
way. It was still averse to the starting of a no-rent campaign, 
ilahatmaji had indeed wired to Pt. J, Xehru that nothing v'as to be 
expected from the E.T.C. But this as he subsequently explained referred 
to the agrarian situation. On the 11th. Xovember, the Agrarian 
Committee report was published. The actual remissions meant saciifice 
of land revenue to the extent of 1 crore and 20 lacs. This was the 
limit beyond which Government could not go. Congress demanded further 
reduction of current kharif rents then due According to its demand, 
the total rent remissions should be 6 and % crores — total increase 
since 1901. “Peace or no peace, Congress would come between the land- 
lords and tenants ; it would never countenance the utter economic 
ruination of the peasantry in the process of rent realization.’^ The 
deadlock continued till December. In the first week we find that the 
U.P. Government refused further discussion on the ground that “interim’^ 
advice had been given by the Congress to cultivators to withhold pay- 
ment of rent pending negotiations. Both the Government and the Provincial 
Congress Committee issued statements explaining their respective 
positions. The curtain however was rung down unceremoniously on the 
whole afiair of negotiations by the promulgation on 14th. December of the 
U.P. Instigation and Emergency Powers Ordinance. It was on the 
Bengal model. It was to provide againt instigation and also to arm the 
Government with special and very drastic powers to control suspected 
persons, to take possession of property, control transport, impose collective 
fines and making parents and guardians liable for the offences of young 
persons. A similar Ordinance had been promulgated (Nov. 28) in 
Bengal (extended in the first instance to Chittagong). It had among other 
things vested Special Tribunals with very extraordinary powers re: 
procedure and passing of sentences. 

XL. E.T.C, Vessel Sailing in Perilous Zone 

The E.T.C. vessel had at first been sailing on what seemed to be a 
placid and charted sea. But soon it found itself drifting to a perilous 
zone where sunken reefs lurked beneath a deceptive surface placidity. 
The vessel had been foredoomed to be wrecked on the communal rock. 
Mahatmaji^s first speeches on the F.S.C. were not taken as containing an 
ultimatum. Still he was not mincing matters. On the 27th July he 
said in an interview — ‘Tf ministers wanted to mark time and shunt the 
Indian settlement he would wish to return to India.^^ Summing up the 
position he said there had so far been neither progress nor retrogression. 
But things were not at a standstill and some at least of the influences 
had not simply been marking time. Things were moving but not in the 
direction in which the Congress would wish them to move ; and 
influences had not been marking time but burying mines and trimming 
and connecting their fuse. On the 28th, the Premier of course referred 
to the Hindu Moslem question as an “internal question” in regard to 
which Government arbitration would be unacceptable to all. *‘You should 
be your own scapegoats, for if you are responsible, you will and must work 
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out an agjreement/^ '‘Government arbitration the most unsatisfactory 

soIutioa^\ Oa the other hand, H.H. the Ap^a Khan had broadcasted to 
America — ‘They will resist to the last any attempt that under the colour 
of democracy places them at the mercy of other sections. Moslems will 
however fiaht shoulder to shoulder with the Hindus for a constitution 
j^ivin^ stable and jast democracy/^ The Aga Khan had, it would seem, 
already picked up some of the stock and choice vocabularies of British 
conservatism. Mr. Jinnah too had been in such a fighting mood while 
addressing the Moslem Students^ Union in Bombay that Mr. Cha^la, 
a nationalist Moslem leader, had thought fit to characterize his speech “as 
unfortunate and mischievous” The Big Brother had never of course 
cared to conceal his coat of mail in soft diplomatic trappings. He was 
for fighting “a thousand Gandhis”. In a Madras address he was also 
reported to have said that non-violence had never been his creed. Had 
this avowal an implied relation to his proposed method of fighting a 
thousand Gandhis ? AYe do not know. A Bombay Nationalist Moslems’ 
meeting was however sought to be broken up by a lathi ^ charge by 
some commiinalists. But who would dare suggest that this was done 
under the inspiration of any of the high apostles of sweet reasonableness 
and Moslem unity ? 

XLI. Hindu-Mosleii Talks ix London : Other Minorities. 

Mahatmaji had talks with Mr. Jinnah in the last week of September 
on the Hindu-Moslem question. He was ready to concede practically 
the whole demand but he would consult the Nationalist Moslems. He 
would in particular have Dr. Ansari in the E.T.C. Pt. Malaviya and Dr. 
Moonji were watching the developments with evident anxiety 
October opens with the dissolution of the Parliament. The Commuml. 
deadlock still remained. There were adjournments of the Minorities 
Sub-committee in the hope that some kind of settlement would be 
reached. An informal Committee was constituted with Mahatma as 
president to thresh out the whole ques^-ion. Mahatma’s “blank cheque” 
had alarmed the Hindu Mahasabhaites as well as the Sikhs. Mr. ^^Jayakar 
in a letter to the Mahatma said that the blank cheque had a “romance 
about it” but it was wholly unsuitable. The situation was further 
complicated by Mahatmaji conceding special representation to the 
Moslems and Sikhs but stoutly denying it to the Depressed classes 
and other minorities. This naturally provoked a most determined 
opposition from certain sections. Mahatma said that special 
representation of the Moslems and Sikhs was accepted by him for 
“historical reasons.” It had been a legacy to the Congress under the 
Lucknow Pact. (But did it apply to the Sikhs ?) The Congress 
position was explained by Mahatma as aiming at the elevation of the 
Depressed Classes which could not be achieved by special representa- 
tion, but by adult suffrage and declaration of rights, with a right to 
appeal to the highest tribunal in the land. The Lahore Resolution and the 
W- C. Resolution at Bombay had formulated the Congress view. 
Special representation given to the Depressed Classes would vivisect 
the great Hindu society and divide the peaceful Indian villages into oppos- 
ing camps warring with one another for a dubious mess of political 
pottage, Pt. Malaviya also thought that the purpose of national govern- 
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ment would be defeated if special representation were iiitroduced. This 
attitude however provoked opposition not only from Dr. Ambcdkar who 
said — ‘^the untouchables are not Hindus”, but also from the ^loslems 
and Sikhs and some of the prominent nationalists such as Sir Tej Baha- 
dur Sapni. In fact, the minorities including: the Moslems and Sikhs 
pooled their resources and made a common cause and took a common 
plea. They drew up a “Bill of Eights^^ containing 11 clauses defining 
their special rights as to franchise, citizenship etc. And they claimed 
that they represented p. c. of the Indian population. Be it said 
in fairness to the fair ses represented in the R. T. C. that it refused to 
have anything to do with the Minority Pact or special representation. 

XLIL "Why iMahatma Opposed Special Repbesen'tation of 
Depeessed Classes 

Mahatmaji opposed special representation of the Depressed Classes 
in their own interest. He claimed that he represented them — in fact 
that the Congress represented 95 p. c. of the people of India. And he 
made it perfectly clear that he would not only have universal adult 
suffrage (barxlng for the present the Moslems and Sikhs if they should, 
pending the referendum which was to follow, refuse to rub shoulders 
with the Hindus at the polls), but that he would forthwith admit all 
classes including the untouchables to certain common and fundamental 
rights of social status and civic liberty. As he said at the final sitting of 
the Minorities Sub-committee : ‘Heaven help India if India is to have 
representatives elected by racial groups.” Special representation for 
the Untouchables would be “a perpetual bar sinister”. That the 
Untouchables’ spokesman in the R. T. C. had distrusted him had been 
“the unkindest cut of all.” “I will not sell the vital interests of the 
Untouchables even for winning the freedom of India.” “I claim that 
in my person I represent the vast mass of Untouchables. If a refer- 
endum were taken, I would top the poll.” Special electorate, he added, 
was no removal of the bar sinister which was the shame of the orthodox 
Hindus. “I would far rather Hinduism died than untouchability lived.” 
He did not mind if the Untouchables were converted to Mahammed** 
anism or Christianity, But there must be no division in the villages. 
‘T will fight it with all my life.” He also explained why the H. M. 
Settlement had failed. The very communal emphasis had defeated the 
purpose. The communal question was not the fulcrum ; the E, T. C. 
had not been called for that. British statesmanship and British pledges 
certainly soared higher than that. Sir H. Carr’s and others’ Agreement 
(the Minority Pact) was not designed to achieve responsible govern- 
ment, but share power with bureaucracy. “If that is the intention.,.. 
I wish them well, but the Congress is entirely out of it.” “The Con- 
gress will wander in wilderness rather than go in for it.” It was not 
to be expected that after 10 years’ experience of this scheme which 
made us live in reserved compartments and in mutual distrust if not 
antipathy, it was likely that we should rise one fine morning 
hugging one another in an exuberance of fraternal love. Responsible 
Government, if it were to come, must not undergo vivisection. No 
government, would stand the strain. 
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XLIII. Mahatmaji^s Concessions to Demands 

We need not review the dreary and protracted business of the de- 
tailed negotiations. The IMoslem delegates raised rather than lowered their 
demands in the second scssioru We need not trace the erratic curve 
of those demands. Mahatraaji, as we saw, was prepared to concede the 
substance of them without haggling, and his attitude in this respect 
was both misunderstood and viewed with grave misgivings by the 
Hindu Mahasabha, the Sikhs and many others. His concession to the 
Communaiist demands was subject however to certain vital conditions. 
First, the Moslems must make common cause with the Hindus or 
rather with the Congress in the matter of Puma Swaraj. Secondlji the 
Nationalist Moslems must be consulted and an agreed position must 
be evolved. Thirdly, no other Minority must be unfairly and unjustly 
treated and placed in an unsatisfactory position. The communaiist 
delegates would not come down and meet these conditions even half 
way. It was hinted by some London correspondents that they had 
been in secret cordial entente with the die-hard section of British 
Toryism as represented for example by Lord Llyod, Lord Bentford, 
Lord Sydenham and others. They were said to have been braced up 
whenever signs of weakness or of yielding were indicated. Sir Ghuznavi, 
for example, arrived in London in the nick of time (so it was suggest- 
ed) to save the situation when such signs were developing. Whatever 
truth there might or might not be in such allegations, we find that 
the Moslem delegates persistently refused to have anything to do with 
federation or central responsibility, unless their enthe communal 
demand were first conceded, or as they liked to put it, their special 
interests were adequately safeguarded. They also persistently refused 
to submit their plea to arbitration or decision by an outside (and, as 
Mahatmaji suggested, judicial) tribunal. After Mahatmajfs refusal to 
concede special representation to all minorities other than the Moslems 
and Sikhs, there was made, as we saw, an offensive and defensive 
alliance amongst all the rainorites (with the exception of the women 
delegates). Their “bill of rights^^ g9.ve up of course the absurd game 
of trying to make the majority community a minority, but still its 
upshot was, as Mahatmaji said, not responsible government, but sharing 
power with the bureaucracy. The Premier had on one occasion vali- 
antly offered to arbitrate if all parties would accord their consent to 
this in writing, but is was an offer that Mahatmaji was not in a position 
to accept. It is to be observed in fairness to the Premier that, though 
he had laid stress on the need of solving the communal question (and 
no body would join issue with him in that), he had never perhaps 
intended to sidetrack or delay the constitutional issue pending a solu- 
tion thereof. Some of his sermons in the R. T. C. contained phrases 
that might have jarred on account of their familiar tone on the ears 
of the delegates ; but there was perhaps nothing to make us suspect 
that he was talking pure claptrap or bunkum, when he was asking 
the delegates to “face the facts^^ and not “stand in the way of the 
Government^’ trying to do justice to India. It was just likely that he 
felt himself in as complex a tangle as his Indian guests found them- 
selves in, and was as anxious to find an way out as they. He was 
ready to help and seek help, and it would perhaps be unjust and 
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uncharitable to suggest that his heart was gladdened and not dismayed 
at the turn of events which tended to make confusion worse and still 
worse confounded. But at the same time it must be remembered that 
he had packed the R. T. C. with the nominees of Simla and Whitehall, 
and though of course he had attempted to mend matters a little by in- 
viting the Congress also to participate, he failed to attach to the 
sole Congress delegation the measure of weight and importance that it 
deserved by reason of its unique position as the accredited representa- 
tive of the best organised and most virile national institution in India. 

XLIV. The Reports And The Congress Position 

About the constitutional achievement of the second R. T. C.» the 
less said the better. The F. S. C.^s report was inconsequential and 
made only minor changes in the recommendations of the first session 
report Mahatmaji had his Note of Dissent. He was opposed to the 
proposal of two chambers in the Legislature with co-ordinate powers. 
He was prepared under certain conditions to support a small second 
chamber consisting of the nominated delegates of the governments of 
the Federation, advisory in function. He was also opposed to special 
representation of landlords, European and Indian commerce and labour. 
No nominated members in the House of Representatives, though specia- 
lists may address the House. Indirect election on the basis ^ of village 
unite and adult suffrage. As regards, of course, the vital point of con- 
trol over the vital matters of policy — political, financial and military — 
neither the first nor the second report contemplated giving that control. 
And it was this that the Congress could not do without. Policy in 
army, externa! relations and finance must be substantially under popular 
control even during the so-called period of transition. Safeguards and 
all necessary adjustments must be solely and clearly in the interest 
of India. India will respect the just rights not only of the Services 
but also those of all other foreign interests ; will continue to seek^ and 
have the help of the bureaucracy in the matter of future administra- 
tion ; but she will not share responsibility with them. That was the 
Congress position. There was hardly any substantial advance made to 
this position in the second report. The Premier on the 13th. November 
and on 1st. December spoke in the R. T. C. on the policy and plan of 
the British Government. It was practically a reiteration of the policy 
and plan as set forth in the 19th- January Declaration, 1931. 

The reports of the various Committees were provisional as regards 
certain matters, while divergent opinions only were recorded as regards 
certain others. We must leave our readers to the good offices of the 
White Paper. We do not deal with them here. We have spoken al- 
ready of the Working, Federal Finance, Fact Finding, Franchise Com- 
mittees that were set up to explore further into the details and intrica- 
cies of the future Indian constitution on the spot and report. Some 
thought this was the only way to continue the work of the R. T. C. ; 
while others asked — if this meant business or simply marked time. 

XLV. “No Wrecking Policy^’ 

The Genei^al Election in England had been a “tariflSst victory/^ and 
the House of Commons had been packed with Tories just as the R.T.C. 
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had been packed with the ^^Nominees^^ and Communalists. The “Daily 
Herald^^ had suggested that the Tories now in overwhelming majority 
would prove too powerful for those who intended to do their diitj^ by 
India, and that these elements in league with the more pliant materials 
in the R. T. C., would be able to wreck it. In fact, they were plann- 
ing to wreck it — said the ‘‘Daily Herald^^ Both Sir S. Hoare and the 
Premier of course promptly and stoutly repudiated the insinuation, but 
observant and wary minds are, and were, not easily reassured. “There 
is no going back to the Simon report'^ — we were assured. But on 
November 7 we find 29 prominent Eoiindtablers including Gandhiji 
addressing a letter to the Premier asking him not to think that Provin- 
vincial Autonomy only without central responsibility could meet the 
present Indian situation. Provincial autonomy must be taken as part of a 
compact and comprehensive scheme of central responsibility, organically 
related to it as units are related to the whole. Jamal Mahammad was the 
only Mahammedaii delegate who signed the document. In deference to the 
wishes of these members, the Premier thought it expedient to defer the 
grant of Provincial Autonomy only in the first instance. But not only 
this but the whole question of responsible government was postponed 
to an uncertain future date for decision. Possibly another Conference 
would meet after the Committees sent out to India had reported. Then 
a fresh tamasha of rocket-firing and communal mud-throwing in London 
perhaps. Mahatmaji had, it is true, at a certain stage cf the Confer^ 
eiice asked for the immediate introduction of Provincial Autonomy 
pending the settlement of certain technical difficulties inseparably con- 
nected with the introduction of federation and central responsibility. 
This again had made Messrs Sapru, Jayakar and other friends nervous, 
as his blank cheque, his opposition to special representation of the 
Depressed Classes and others, and his rather socialistic rendering of 
the relation between the haves and have-nots in Future India had 
alarmed or worried them. But as Mahatmaji explained, his idea of 
provincial autonomy ( with no reserve powers for the Governor, and 
practically no overriding powers for an outside authority) differed from 
the R. T. C. brand as real pearl of the first water differs from third 
rate imitation pearl. The federal device did not work very happily in 
the second E. T. C, As Gandhiji said — it proved to be ‘another apple 
of discord.^^ In fact, the participation of the Congress in the E. T. C. 
had made all the heterogeneous elements in it feel uneasy, nervous, 
suspicious and alert. It was felt that Congress meant to dominate the 
situation. 

XLVI. E. T. C. And Ayteb 

This not only made the would-be co-operators jealous and distrustful 
of one another, but it stiffened the back of Authority, We have be- 
fore dwelt at some length on the inner and temperamental causes which 
had been undermining the Pact with the Congress. The happenings in 
India accelerated the process. There was no settlement of the 
agrarian dispute in U. P. Congress withdrew from the Gordon Enquiry 
in Bardoli. The Bengal Provincial Conference at Berhampore pro- 
tested against Ordinance-rule, decided to boycott all British goods. 
B, P. C. C also threatened to begin direct action on its own responsi- 
bility if the C. W. C. would not make common cause with it as regards 
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Hijli, Chittagong and the Ordinances. The European Associations and 
many Anglo-Indian papers had again been breathing fire. Such stray 
remarks by responsible cabinet ministers as — “the British soldier 
will never consent to serve under Indian orders^’, “there was no 
prospect of a considerable reduction of the British Army in 
India^^ “safeguards must be real and there would no relaxation 
of them without the consent of Parliaments^ — were taken by 
many as throwing a lurid, significant side-light on the approacliing 
shadow of the coming order. Several drastic Ordinances had already 
been promulgated and some of the Congress leaders already arrested 
(including the “Frontier Gandhi^O when Gandhiji landed in Bombay, 
cancelling his American and European tours, in response to urgent 
calls from the Congress President and Executive. He had already con- 
tradicted the Italian report that he had made up his mind to “renew 
the figbt^’ upou landing on the Indian shore. He arrived with a per- 
plexed but open mind to seek light from both the quarters— nationalist 
and government. He would discuss with all and then make up his 
mind and advise the C. W. C. and also Government if they would have 
his advice. The A^iceroy and his Council were then in Calcutta. Prac- 
tically every body was busy burying the truce and no one was found 
praising it. Gandhiji wanted to interview the Viceroy and seek advice. 
The Viceroy would under no circumstances discuss the Ordinances with 
him. Gandhiji prays reconsideration of the decision and forwards for 
information the Resolutions of the W. C. to meet the situation in case 
Government refused to revive the Agreement with the Congress. We 
would refer the reader to the file of correspondence itself. It is an inter- 
esting and instructive reading. Government, however, regards this as a 
threat and says that no government can act under threat and observes that 
government cannot make its policy dependent on the judgment of Mr. 
Gandhi. It is fully prepared to meet the revival of Civil Disobedience. 
Gandhiji explains that he had of course no intention to dictate policy 
to government when he sought an interview to discuss the new measures ; 
that the C. W. Resolutions were hypothetical and meant no threat. After 
this, the arrest of Mahatmaji and other leaders and the banning of Con- 
gress organisation came as a matter of course. ( Specially contributed 
by Prof. I ramathanatJi Miihhopadhya. ) 
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The Working Coomiittee Proceedings 

BOMBAY— :th, TO 12lh. JULY 1981 

The Working Committee met at Mani Bhawan^ (xa7)idevi, Bomhag from July T 
to 12, 1981. All the member s of the Committee loere present. Pandit Maaan 
Mohati Malariya, Syt. C. R. Rajagopalaehariar, Dr. Pattahhi Sitaramayya and 
Byt Gopaha ndhu Chowdhry we7'e also present bg special invitation. 

The minutes of the last meeting of the Committee were confirmed and the 
following resolutions were passed : — 

I— INDO-BeITISH Fi^^ANCIAL OBLIGATTOyS COMmTTEE 

The Working Committee having received the report :o£ the Committee appointed 
by it on financial obligations between Great Britain and India, places on record its 
thanks to the authors of the report and appreciates the great pains which they have 
bestowed on their work. The Secretaries are authorised to arrange for the early 
publication of the report 

II— Fundamental Rights Committee 

The report of the Fundamental Rights Committee was placed before the Working 
Committee. The Working Committee thanked the members of the Committee for 
their labours and resolved that the Secretaries should give due publicity to the 
report and receive such further suggestions on the subject as may be sent by 
public bodies and individuals. 

It was further resolved that the report be placed before the A. I. C. C. with 
such recommendations as the Working Committee may make on it. 

Ill— Hindustani Seva Dal 

In view of misapprehensions that have arisen in regard to the relation of the 
Hindustani Seva Dal with the Congress and in view of the fact that unauthorised 
volunteer organisations are working in various parts of the country in the name of 
the Congress, the Working Committee resolves that 

1. The Hindustani Seva Dal is hereby recognised as the Central Volunteer 
Organization of the Congress, w^orking directly under the authority of the Working 
Committee or such person or persons pb it may appoint in this behalf, and with the 
following functions : 

(a) It shall act as a duly authorised institution for the training of oflScers and 
instructors. 

(b) It shall enrol and train recruits in Karnatak, or such other place as may be 
determined by the Working Committee from time to time, and tney will form a 
permanent Central Corps for officers’ training and will be liable to serve wherever 
necessary- It may also have training centres and camps for officers and instructors 
in other suitable places. 

(c) It shall lend the services of officers and instructors for provinces at the 
latter’s expense. 

(d) It shall have power to form volunteer corps in provinces wherever so 
required by Provincial Congress Committees. 

2. All Provincial Congress Committees are hereby authorised and required to 
form duly recognised volunteer corps. 

3. No such corps shall be recognised unless all the members are members of 
the Congress and conform to the Congress creed and whose officers are holders of 
certificates from the Hindustani Seva Dal. 

4. No volunteer board or corps not previously recognised by the Working 
Committee shall work in any Congress province in the name of or on behalf of the 
Congress. 

9 
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5. Jawaharlal Nehru is appointed the member in ^ charge on behalf of the 
Working Committee of the said Central Volunteer Organisation of the Congress and 
N. S* Hardikar, the Organising Secretary thereof and they will serve during the 
pleasure of the Working Committee. The member-in-charge shall frame the rules 
of the said organization so as to bring it in conformity with this resolution of the 
Working Committee and shall define the duties and qualifications of officers and 
members of volunteer corps, provided that such rules shall take effect after being 
first sanctioned by the Working Committee, and on the acceptance by the All-India 
Board of the Hindustani Seva Dal of this resolution. 

IV— Communal Problems 

The following statement was issued by the Working Committee ; 

However much it may have failed in the realisation, the Congress has, from its 
very inception, set up pure nationalism as its ideal. It has endeavoured to break 
down communal barriers. The following Lahore resolution was the culminating 
point in its advance towards nationalism : 

“In view of the lapse of the Nehru Report it is unnecessary to declare the 
policy of the Congress regarding communal questions, the Congress believing that in 
an independent India communal questions can only be solved on strictly national 
lines. But as the Sikhs in particular, and the Muslims and the other minorities in 
general, had erpressed dissatisfaction over the solution of communal questions 
proposed in the Nehru Report, this Congress assures the Sikhs, the Muslims and 
other minorities that no solution thereof in any future constitution will be accept- 
able to the Congress that does not give full satisfaction to the parties concerned.” 

Hence the Congress is precluded from setting forth any communal solution of 
the communal problem. But at this critical juncture in the history of the nation, 
it is felt that the Working Committee should suggest for adoption by the country 
a solution, though communal in appearance, yet as nearly national as possible and 
generally acceptable to the communities concerned. The Working Committee has 
Siereof after full and free discussion passed the following scheme 

1. (a) The article in the constitution relating to Fundamental Rights shall 
include a guarantee to the communities concerned of the protection of their 
cultures, languages, scripts, education, profession and practice of religion, and 
rehgiouB endowments. 

(b) Personal laws shall be protected by specific provisions to be embodied in the 
constitution. 

(c) Protection of political and other rights of minority communities in the 
various provinces shall be the concern and be within the jurisdiction of the federal 
government. 

2. The franchise shall be extended to all adult men and women. 

{Note , — The Working Committee is committed to Adult Franchise by the Karachi 
resolution of the Congress and cannot entertain any alternative franchise. In view 
however of misapprehensions in some quarters the Committee wishes to make it 
clear that in any event the franchise shall be uniform and so extensive as to reflect 
in the electoral roll the proportion in the population of every community.) 

3. (a) Joint electorates shall form the basis of representation in the future 
constitution of India. 

(b) For the Hindus in Sind, the Muslims in Assam and the Sikhs in Punjab 
and North-Western Frontier Provinces, and for Hindus and Muslims in any 
province where thev are less than 25 per cent of the population, seats shall be 
reserved in the Federal and Provincial Legislatures on the basis of population with 
the right to contest additional seats. 

4. Appointments shall be made by non-party Public Service Commissions which 
shall prescribe the minimum qualifications and which shall have due regard to 
deficiency of the public service as well as to the principle of equal opportunity to 
all communities for a fair share in the public services of the country. 

5. In the formation of federal and provincial cabinets interests of minority 
communities should be recognised by convention. 

6. The North-Western Frontier Province and Baluchistan shall have the same 
form of government and administration as other provinces. 

7. Sind shall be constituted into a separate province, 

provided that the people of Sind are prepared to bear the financial burden of the 
separated province. 
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8. The future constitution of the country shall be federal. The residuary 
powers shall vest in the federatinp; units, unless, on further examination, it is found 
to be against the best interests of India. 

The Working Committee has adopted the foregoing scheme as a compromise 
between the proposals based on undiluted communalism and undiluted nationalism. 
Whilst on the one hand the Working Committee hopes that the whole nation will 
endorse the scheme, on the other, it assures those who take extreme views and cannot 
adopt it that the Committee will gladly, as it is bound to by the Lahore Resolu* 
tioD, accept without reservation any" other scheme if it commands the acceptance of 
al! the parties concerned. 

V—Retrenchmekt on Railways 

The Working Comraittco, having carefully considered the situation in respect^ of 
retrenchment on the railways, it appears to it that, notwithstanding technical 
objections and precedents to the co^t^a^ 3 ^ the demand of the All-India Railway- 
men^s Federation for a Board of Conciliation to examine the policies and methods 
of retrenchment, specially so as to avoid the discharge of the lower paid staff, is 
just and reasonable. * 

VI—Pledge for Exclusion of Foreign Cloth and Yarn 

Resolved that any pledge in connection with the exclusion of foreign cloth and 
yarn, inconsistent with the following pledge, shall be held to be invalid : — 

“We pledge ourselves that we shall observe the following conditions^ so long as 
the Working Committee of the Congress does not give express permission by reso- 
lution to do otherwise : 

1. We underta'ke not to purchase or sell any foreign yarn made from cotton, 
wool or silk or cloth manufactured from such yarn. 

2. We undertake not to purchase or sell any yarn or cloth manufactured by 
mills that have not accepted the Congress conditions. 

3. We undertake not to sell in this country any foreign yarn made of cotton, 
wool or silk or cloth manufactured from such yarn or silk that may be lying 
with us. 

VII— x\nti-Untouchability Committee 

The Working Committee is of opinion that the work of the A nti-Un touch ability 
Committee, which had merged in the campaign of last year, should be revived and 
therefore instructs Syt. Jamnalal Bajaj to take the necessary steps for purpo^. 
The Committee shall have such' powers of co-option and the like that may be 
required. 

VIII — Textile Mills Exesiption Committee and Labour Conditions 

The Working Committee is of opinion that the Textile Mills Exemption Com- 
mittee should endeavour, wherever possible and necessary, to prevent by amicable 
arrangement any penalisation or victimization of labour in the mills which 
signed the Congress declaration and to help in the bettering of labour conditions 
in these mills. 

IX— Swadeshi Board 

Resolved that the question of appointing a Swadeshi Board be postponed to the 
next meeting. 

X— Delhi Election Dispute 

Jawaharlal Nehru made a statement in regard to the Delhi Election Dispute. 

XI — Karachi Reception Committee and A. 1. C. C. Quota 

The Working Committee regrets that the Reception Committee of the Karachi 
Congress has not yet acted in accordance with Article XVII, Clause ib) of the Con- 
gress Constitution and made the payments, provided therein and requests* the Working 
Committee of the Reception Committee to pay to the Treasurer of the Congress the 
quota of the A. I. C. 0. without further delay. 

XII—Berlin Information Bureau 

Read Mr. A. C. N. Nambiar’s letter dated June 7, 1931. _ Resolved that £20 be 
sent to him to pay off the outstanding liabilities of the Berlin Information Bureau 
and that the Bureau be closed, 
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XIII— All Parties Accounts 

Besolved that the balance of the All Parties account amounting: to Bs. 5.085'5-ll 
be transferred to the general funds of the Congress. 

XIV— Ahmedabad Office Accounts 

The accounts of the Ahmedabad ofBce of the A. I. G. C. from April 23, 1931, the 
date of the office, to June 30, 1931, were submitted and passed. 

XV— Cawnpore Enquiry Committee Accounts 

The Secretary submitted the audited accounts of the Cawnpore Enquiry Com- 
mittee. The Working Committee sanctioned the expenditure so far incurred amount- 
ing to Rs, 2,170-4-9 and y^esolved that as Rs. 900 have already been sent by the 
A. I. C. 0. Office and Rs. 50 have been received by donation, the balance of Rs. 
1.220-4-9 be now paid to the Committee. 

XVI— Authority to Treasurer 

Resolved that Seth Jamnalal Bajaj, Treasurer, be empowered to operate on the 
accounts already opened in the banks in the name of the All-India Tilak Memonal 
Swarajya Fund and further Seth Jamnalal Bajaj is herebj^ empowered to appoint 
from time to time an attorney or attorneys who shall jointly or severally have 
exactly the same powers to operate on the All-India Tilak Memorial Swarajya Fund 
Accounts as are hereby granted to the said Seth Jamnalal Bajaj. Provided however 
that the devolution of any of the said powers does not absolve the treasurer from 
any personal responsibility to the Working Committee. 

XVII— Next A. I. C. and Working Committee Meetings 

Resolved that the next meeting of the A. I. C, C. be held in Bombay on August 
6, 1931 and following days and tne next meeting of the Working Committee be held 
on August 4 and 5. 

XVIII— Statement Regarding Breaches of the Delhi Settlement 

The following statement was issued on behalf of the Working Committ^ : 

Among the important things that the Committee considered w^as the serious ques- 
tion of the complaints received from various provinces about breaches of the Delhi 
Settlement by provincial authorities. It is unnecessary for the Committee to say 
more on this question at present as it is taking necessary steps in the matter and 
is not without hope of obtaining relief. 


The Ait-lndia Congress Committee 

BOMBA Y^6th. A UG U8T 1931 

Enthusiastic scenes marked the proceedings of the A. I. C. C., which began on the 
6tk, August 1931 at the Mahavir Jain Vidyalaya, Bombay under the presidency 
of Mr. Vallabhbhai Patel, Congress President. 

About 180 members were present. The spacious hall, which was tastefully 
decorated in Khadi, ivas packed with the visitors. Prominent on the dais besides the 
members of the Working Committee, were Pandit Malaviya, Mr. Abbas Tyabji, Dr. 
Pattabhi Sitaramyya, Mr. T. Prakasam, Mr. Sambamurti, Mr. S. Satyamurti, Barrister 
Abhyankar, and other prominent Congressites, 

Disaffiliation of London branch 

^ter the minutes of the previous meeting were confirmed, Pandit Jawaharlal 
pad to the meeting, the Working Committce^s resolution disaffiliating the London 
branch of the Congress, 
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Mr. S, Satyamurti protested against this action of the Working Committee decrib- 
ing it as ultra vires of its powers. He pointed out that the constitution vested 
powers for (Bsaffiliatiog the branches only in the A. I. C. C. 

Pa7%dit lawaharlal explained that the activities of the London branch for a long 
time past had been directly opposed to the objects of the parent body, as evidenced 
by the innumerable cables concerning its proceedings during the past two years. 
He added further that the London branch had not paid its affiliation fees, except 
for the first year and letters had remained iinansw'ered. In March 1930. continued 
Pandit Jawaharlal, he addressed the London branch to show cause w'hy it should 
not be disaffiliated on those grounds, but no reply was received. Hence the resolu- 
tion of the Working Committee only sought to regularise the position. 

Mr. Satyamurti maintained that whatever might be the reasons w'hich justified 
the Working Committee’s action in passing the resolution it rested with the A. I, 
C. C. alone to disaffiliate it. He, therefore, proposed that a statement should be 
circulated among the members explaining the situation as far as it affected the London 
branch and that, meanwhile, consideration of the question should be adjourned to 
the 8tb. 

Single-Member Constituencies 

Mr. Satyamurti also objected to the Working Committee's resolution calling 
upon the Provincial, District and Village Committees to frame their rules so as to 
make the constitueneies single-member constituencies on the ground that according 
to the constitution of the Congress, the A. T. C, C. was the only competent autho- 
rity to introduce any such change or interfere with the autonomy of provincial 
committees. 

After a good deal of discussion, it was agreed to substitute the words “calls upon 
the Provincial Committees” by the words “the Working Committee recommends to 
the Provincial Committees’’. 

1 . Condemuaiion of Crimes of Violence 

After a prolonged debate lasting five hours, the following resolution was 
passed 

“The All-India Congress Committee deplores the attempted aseassination of Sir 
Ernest Hotson, Acting Governor of Bombay, and the assassination of Mr. B. B. 
Garlick of Bengal. 

“While condemning all political murders, the A. I. C. C. regards the attempted 
assassination of Sir Ernest Hotson, Acting Governor of Bombay, as the more con- 
demnable, inasmuch as it was an act done by a student of a college that had invited 
the Acting Governor as its honoured guest. 

“The A. I. C. C. warns those, who secretly or openly approve of or encourage 
such murders, that they retard the progress of the country. 

“The A. I. 0. C. calls upon the Congress organisations to carry on special 
propaganda against all acts of public violence, even where provocation is given for 
such acts. 

“Further the A. I. C. C. appeals to the Nationalist Press to use all its influence 
in this behalf.” 

Gandhiji’s Appeal 

Mahatma Gandhi^ moving the resolution, made a long speech reiterating 
his unflinching faith in non-violence, and strongly condemning acts of violence as 
gravely jeopardising their hopes of attaining Swaraj. 

Half way through the proceedings, a party of 200 members of the Naujawan 
Bharat Sabha, carrying red posters, bearing hostile slogans, marched in procession to 
the meeting place, and indulged in angry demonstrations against the Congress and 
shouted “Down with Gandhiji”. “Down, dowm with the Bound Table Conference” 
and other slogans. 

Speaking on the resolution M.' Gandhi said : 

“X hope you all have understood the meaning of the resolution, and therefore it 
is unnecessary for me to burden you with a Hindustani translation. I w'ant to tell 
you, there is much more in my heart than what I have stated here. I tell you this, 
because I have framed the resolution myself and because I know I can carry you 
with me. Further I have to inform you that there was no difference of opinion 
among the members of the Working Committee on this resolution, and therefore I 
hope this House will have no difference of opinion on it. But still I don’t want 
you to accept it without argument or discussion. I want you to express your 
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opinion on it, and if you don’t agree with it, to throw it out. Thi^ resolution has 
not been brought to (deceive oureelves, Englishmen or the world at large, but it nas 
been moved to declare what the Congress creed is. The Congress is striving for 
attainment of Puma Swaraj by non-violent and peaceful means. We have decia^ 
to follow the path of peace, truth and righteousness, and so long as we belie 
in it and the world also believes that that is our way, it becomes obligatory upon 
us to stick to it strenuously in thought, word and deed. It also becomes oui 
duty to prevent those who want to from following violence and we must try to win 
them over. , . , . ^ 

‘Tn 1920, when the Congress adopted non-violence as its creed the argument was 
brought forward w’hy the Congress should take notice of what non-Congressmen 
did. It was also asked why the Congress should not allow others to do what they 
liked, while it followed its own path. It was said that, if the Congress wanted to 
follow non-violence, even submitting patiently to the violence done against it by its 
opponents, the Congress had no business to advise others. Ever since this contro- 
versy started, my reply thereto has been that the Congress claims to represent ana 
speak in the name of India, and its fight has been for the good of every ^clian, 
whether he be a Hindu, Moslem, Parsee or Christian. We claim^ to exert influence 
on them, represent them and speak on their behalf, and our fight is not meant only 
for Congressmen. , , ^ i i 

“Last year, when we carried on the struggle for freedom, the whole country d^k- 
ed us all. Those who participated in the struggle were not all Congressmen. Our 
strength had been immensely increased by working for all and accepting everybody s 
help. The Government has admitted the strength of the Congress, not because they 
consisted of some thousands, but they have recognised ihe strength of the Congress 
because they know that the masses are behind them. Do you believe Ibat if you 
declared you have nothing to do with the masses, and your fight was only for the 
members of the Congress, your word would carry the same weight as it does to-jiay. 
Those who commit violence, you must remember, are also our brethren, and it is 
our duty to prevent them from committing violence. When we claim to represent 
them, we must also accept responsibility for what they do. In 1921, I had raade 
it clear that we shall be responsible for the actions of non-Congressmen also, and 
you know I suspended my work once or twice for this reason. 1 say, such suspen- 
sions did not make our cause suffer, but they distinctly helped us. There are still 
people saying that I committed a blunder when I stopped the fight in Bardoli. They 
say that if the fight had continued, by this time we w’ould have won freedom. ^ I 
don't think so ; and I still believe that what I did was correct. The present awakening 
in the country is due to that action. 

“On former occasions when we condemned 
sacrifice of young men, but I am afraid we 
the limit when we passed the resolution ^ at 
comrades. When I moved that resolution, 
his character splendid and spotless and if I 


violence, we also praised the spirit of 
pressed it too far and that we reached 
Karachi about Bhagat Singh and his 
r felt that his sacrifice was great and 
did my best to save him from the 


gallows that was the reason.' We passed the resolution in the belief that it would 
have a sobering effect on the youth. But I failed in that attempt. I am not 
unaware of the increased strength of the youth, but it is being misused, and I 
should confess I did not get the success that I wished. On the contrary, it was 
exploited very badly and I am very sorry for it. There are those who accuse me, 
is respect of that resolution, that I wanted to placate the Youth and I wanted to 
carry the Congress with me in the Delhi Agreement. My reply to such critics is 
you cannot claim to know what is in my mind. God alone knows it. I can say 
this much. I shall never commit such blunders. If I do so. I shall not be true to 
the Congress. For some it may be a question of mere Jpolicy, but for me it is my 
dharma. I do’nt attach so much value to the Round Table Conference as to the 
observance of the Delhi Pact, whereby we have been benefited and, even now, I do 
not feel we were mistaken in accepting it. On the contrary, we have gained much 
thereby, and will gain more in the future. You may consider it worth consigning 
to the wastepaper fiasket, but nothing would convince me. I am also aware of the 
objections that too much is made about the acts of our young men, while Govern- 
ment’s acts are ignored. I say it is no business of the Congress to take notice of 
what the Government does as it is trying to change the system of Government. 
Experience has taught us we must sound a note of warning against violence.’^ 

Gandhiji further asked the House to consider the proposition dispassionately 
before they gave their assent to it. 
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The meeting then adjourned for half an hour for submission of amendments. 

Discussion on Amend.ments 

When the meeting re-assembled, Mr. J. M. Dan Gupta (Bengal) moved an 
amendment which fell through for want of a seconder. The amendment, 
while deploring the recent acts of violence on certain Government officials, sought 
to repudiate the attempts made in certain quarters to connect the Congress with 
these acts of violence. He added that if the Government had taken advantage of 
the Truce by releasing political prisoners, dropping political prosecutions, withdraw- 
ing ordinances, stopping all illegal detentions and completely putting an end to its 
repressive policy, tue country could have been saved from all these outrages since 
the truce. Further, it condemned the policy of the Government in trying to sup- 
press violence by violence, thus producing responsive violence and hatred and creat- 
ing an atmosphere uncongenial to the success of the Round Table Conference. 

Mr. Sariveaivara Sastri (Andhra) moved nest an amendment for the deletion of 
the second and third sentence and for omission of the word ^‘public” before the 
word ‘‘violence’’ in the fourth sentence. He explained that he was against the idea 
of condemning acts of violence as such, without appreciating the motive. He ob- 
jected to the Congress interfering with the activities of other parties, but wanted 
to leave them alone as the Congress was leaving panies like Liberals. 

Mr. Desk Gupta (Delhi) moved a 3rd amendment wanting to add the following 
sentence to the resolution : ‘‘The A. I. C. O. trusts that the Government will also 
realise its responsibility on this behalf and take early steps to stop such provoca- 
tions which led misguided young men to commit ugly acts of political murder,” 

Mr. Samhamurti (Andhra) disapproved of the whole resolution, and wanted the 
following instead to be passed : “The A. I. C. C. calls upon the Congress organisa- 
tions to carry on propaganda against all acts of violence, both on the party oi peo- 
ple as well as on Government officials even where provocation is given for such 
deeds.” 

Mr, Sambamurti maintained that all use of force was not violence. He consi- 
dered only such force as violence as was unjust, and unrighteous. He further 
urged the audience not to submit meekly to (Governmental violence, but to carry on 
propaganda against all kinds of violence. 

There were three or four amendments to the same effect. 

Dr. Pattabhi Seetaramiahj suppoting the original resolution said : Any attempt 
to tamper with the original resolution would result in mutilation >nd any additional 
rider would be superfluous. He therefore appealed to the House to accept it as 
presented. j 

Pandit Ja?mkarlal, supporting the resolution, said that they were not trying to 
apportion blame between the Government and the youths in the matter of violence. 
But jhaying accepted non-violence as their creed, it was their duty to follow it 
unflinchingly. He added that the amendments implied that they wanted to condemn 
the action of the revolutionaries but did not want to alienate their feelings, in other 
words, were willing to wound but afraid to strike. He concluded “If you really 
believe in non-violence, you must adhere to it”. 

Pandit Malaviya also addressing strongly urged the House to accept the resolu- 
tion as presented by Gandhi ji. 

GandhiJij replying to the debate, reiterated that as long as the Congress creed was 
non-violence, the resolution proposed would not admit of any amendments. He 
further pointed out that as far as the Government’s repressive policy was concerned 
that was the place where reference could be made. 

The original proposition was carried by an overwhelming majority with only 
three dissenting. The Committee then adjourned. 

BOMBA Y-^7tk. AUGUST 1981 

2 » National Flag 

The flag resolution of the Working Committee was taken up to-day. The following 
is the text 

“The National Flag shall be three coloured, horizontally arranged, as before, but 
the colours shall be saffron, white and green in the order stated here from top to 
bottom, with the spinniDg wheel in dark blue in the centre of the white stripe ; it 
being understood that the colours have no communal significance, but that saffron 
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shall represent courage and aacrificeT white, peace and truth, and green shall repre- 
sent faith and chivalry and the spinning wheel the hope of the masses. The pro- 
portions of the Flag should be fly to hoist as three to two”. 

Speaking on the resolution, Pandit Jaivaharlal Xehru laid stress on the fact that 
the present flag had created certain associations with it, and it would not bo proper 
TO change it fundamentally. 

Dr, Syed Mahmud seconding the resolution, declared that the now flag was much 
more beautiful and better than the old one- 

Mr, Fulchand Mehta (Karachi) moved an amendment that, in addition to the 
eharka in the centre, a scythe, sword, crescent, hammer and stars, should be 
included. 

Mr, Satijamurti moved ; “That the A. I. C. C., after considering the report of the 
Flag Committee and the Working Committee’s resolution thereon is of opinion thai. 
the National Flag now in vogue should be retained.” 

Recommending the amendment to the House, Mr. Satyainurti said that flag>s 
were not created by individuals, but they grew from conventions and as such they 
could not be changed by anyone. He appealed to the House not to be carried away 
by speeches, but to consider whether it was necessary to change the present flag at 
all. He considered that the new flag recommended by the Working Committee 'was 
unworthy of any nation. He maintained that it would be ruinous if they changed 
the flag which had grown as a result of convention and for the sake of which so 
many had made great sacrifices. 

Mr, Sidhiia (Karachi) opposed Mr. Satyamurti's amendment and added that the 
present flag had somehow come to have communal significance and hence it should 
he changed. 

Mr, Purshotamdas dando7t moved that Kesari colour in dead of red be adopted 
keeping the present flag otherwise intact. 

On the conclusion of the debate, the amendmenis were put to vote and declared 
lost. The original proposition was carried by an overwhelming majority, 

3. Fundamental Rights 

Clause (l)Article (1) of the Fundamental Rights Economic Programme read : 
“Every citizen of India has a right to free expression of opinion, the right of free 
association and combination, and the right to assemble peaceably and without arms 
for purposes not opposed to law or morality. 

A series of amendments were moved to this clause, which when put to vote, were 
lost and the original clause adopted. 

Mrs, Lakshmipaii (Andhra), wanted to add a rider that every citizen should have 
the right of civil resistance to oppression. 

Mr Munshi fBorabay), wanted to include the words “freedom of press’' after the 
words “free expression of opinion” as he maintained that the clause as it stood 
would not include freedom of press, 

Mr. Satijamurii (Tamil Nadub observed that the clause as it stood, was 
comprehensive enough to include freedom of press also. 

Clause (2) read : “Every citizen of India shall enjoy freedom and right to freely 
profess and practise his religion, subject to public order and morality.” It was 
carried without any amendment. 

Clause (3) read : “The culture and language of minorities and the different 
linguistic provinces shall be protected.” It was carried. 

Clause (4) read : ‘‘AH citizens of India are equal before the law,” 

Mr Saricestcara Satsri (Andhra), wanted to add at the end of the clause that, 
women should not suffer any disability regarding their inheritance and marital 
rights, etc., because of their sex. 

A similar amendment was moved by Mr. Kalesviara Eao (Andhra) also. 

Both the amendments were lost and the original clause adopted. 

Clause (5) read : “No disability attach^ to any citizen by reason of his or her 
re%ion, caste, creed or sex regarding public employment, otflee of power or honour 
and in the exercise of any^ trade or calling ” It was carried. 

Clause (6) read : “All citizens have e^aal rights and duties regarding wells, roads, 
schools and places of nublic resort maintained out of public funds or dedicated by 
private ^rsons for the use of the general public.” 

Mr. Kalemara Eao (Andhra), wanted to add the words “tanks and cho Itries”, 
also, but the amendment was lost and the original clause was carried, 
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Clause (7) read : “Every citizen has a right to keep and bear arms in accordance 
with the regulations and reservations made on this behalf.” It was carried. 

Clause (8) read : “No person shall be deprived of his liberty nor shall'his dwelling 
or property be entered, sequestered or confiscated, save in accordance with the 
law.” 

Mr. Kalesioara Eao moved an amendment to the effect that there would be no 
confiscation of property except in cases where criminals used their property for 
commission of crime. 

Mr. K. M. Munshi (Bombay), moved that the words “sequestered or confiscated” 
be deleted and the following words be substituted in the 3rd clause “and in consi- 
deration of just compensation previously determined.” 

Both the amendments were lost and the original clause accepted. 

Clause (9) read : “The State shall observe religious neutrality regarding all 
religions.” 

Mrs. Kaynaladevi Ghattopadhyaya (Karnatak) wanted to add the words “except 
regarding social legislation affecting the progress and welfare of the people.” 

The amendment was lost and the original clause adopted. 

Clause (10) read : “Franchise shall be on the basis of universal adult suffrage.” 

It was carried. 

Proposal for Compulsory Primary Education 

Clause (11) read : “The State shall provide for free primary education.” 

Mrs. Kamaladevi Ghattopadhyaya wanted to include the word “compulsory” 
before primary education, while Swami Govindanand (Karachi) wanted to make both 
primary and secondary education compulsory. 

Mr. Satyamnrti^ supporting Mrs. Kamaladevi’s amendment, expressed surprise at 
the Working Committee’s turning down the suggestion regarding compulsory primary 
education, recommended by the sub-committee. The problems of India, he added, 
would be solved not by compromises, but by free and compulsory education. 

Pandit Jaioaharlal^ on behalf of the Working Committee, said that he favoured 
compulsory education but the Working Committee thought it would be difficult to 
enforce it in the whole of India. Mrs. Kamaladevi’s amendment was accepted. 

Clause (12) read: “The State shall confer no titles.” It was carried. 

Clause (13) read : “There shal be no capital punishment.” 

Mr. K. M. Munshi then moved that the following be added as sub-clause (14): 
“Every citizen shall be entitled to have a fixed dwelling, to trade, to acquire pro- 
perty, and to enjoy all civil rights and likewise to be treated equally regarding legal 
prosecutions or legal protection in all parts of India.” 

Mr. Yiswanath (Andhra) seconded it. 

Freedom of Motement 

Sardar Sardul Singh, Member, Working Committee, explaining "why they omit- 
ted that clause, said the Fundamental Rights Committee was under a misappre- 
hension that in the Swaraj Government, there would be two Indias ( British and 
Indian States ). It was because of this view that, he added, the Working Oomit- 
tee omitted the said clause. 

Mr. Satyamurti moved an amendment on similar lines, and in commending the 
amendment to the House for their acceptance, expressed surprise at Sardar Sardul 
Singh’s remarks that India would have one Government. He added that his per- 
sonal impression from the proceedings of the Round Table Conference was that 
Princes would never guarantee the rights of their people and therefore he thought 
the rights of such citizens should be guaranteed. 

After a great deal of discussion, Mr, Munshi and Mr. Satimmurti agreed to a 
compronise and accepted the following resolution which the House adopted by an 
overwhelming majority : “Every citizen of India is free to move throughout India and 
stay and settle in any part thereon, and acquire property and follow any trade or 
calling and be treated equally regarding prosecution or legal protection in all parta 
of India.” 

Mr. Sarweswara Sastrl (Andhra) wanted another sub-clause to be added to the 
effect that it shall be the duty of the State to maintain all unclaimed and deserted 
children out of the State Funds. At this stage, the meeting adjourned. 

10 
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When tlie All-India Cong^ress Committee re-assembled this morning, Mr. Sidhwa 
(Karachi) again asked the President to inform the House about Mahatma Gandhi’s 
going to London to participate in the Round Table Conference. 

The President informed the House that Mr. Gandhi would make a statement on 
that question at the end of the session. 

Mr. Satyaimirii (Tamil Nadu) referred to a resolution of the Karachi Congress 
which authorised the Working Committee to send the Congress Delegation under 
the leadership of Mahatma Gandhi to R. T. C. and expressed his surprise how the 
Working Committee had fixed upon a single representative here. Therefore he 
wanted to know the reasons, which induced the Working Committee to take such a 
decision, which he pointed, would be best done by having a debate on the subject. 

The President agreed to allow the debate at the end of the session. 

The Labour Problem 

Thereafter the House proceeded with the discussion of the fundamental rights and 
the economic programme Article two whereof read : “The State shall safeguard the 
interests of industrial workers and shall secure for them by suitable legislation and 
in other ways, a living wage, healthy conditions, limited work and hours of labpur, 
suitable machinery for settlement of disputes between employers and workers and 
protection against economic consequences of old age, sickness and unemployment.” 

Professor Ranga (Andhra) wanted the inclusion of agricultural labourers also, 
because he maintained that agricultural labourers consisted of the so-called untouch- 
ables and as such they experienced considerable difficulties. 

PL Jatvaharlal Nehru opposed the amendment on the ground that the parti- 
cular article only dealt with the industrial labour. 

Professor Ranga expressed surprise how Mr. Jawaharlal ‘'most advanced Socia- 
list and arch rebel” could oppose his amendment. 

Pt. Jawaharlal resented his remarks and the President asked him to withdraw. 

ATn M. Munshi ^ (Bombay) moved another amendment to the effect that 
“organisation of economic life must conform to the principles of justice and it may 
secure decent standard of living”. Mr. Munshi wanted this to be added to the sub- 
clause.^ The amendment was carried. 

Article three read “Labour to be freed from serfdom and conditions bordering on 
serfdom.” 

Mr. Saiyamurti wanted to have a clause substituted by the following. “No 
person shall be compelled to labour against his will and without due compensation 
except when such labour is imposed by law” as he maintained that the Working 
Committee’s recommendation was vague. His amendment was, however, lost. 

Women Workers 

Article four read : “Protection of women workers and specially adequate 
provisions for leave during maternity period”. Mrs. Kamaladevi Chattopadhyaya 
objected to the word protection, because her past experience had showed that 
women were shut up disabled and crippled under the false guise of “protection”. 
She added that she was sure that there would be some conservatives in the Swaraj 
Government, who would exploit the word “protection” and continue to keep women 
under their thumb. Mrs. Kamaladevi’s amendment, however, did not find favour with 
the House which rejected it. 

Article five read : “Children of school-going age shall not he employed in mines 
and factories.” Miss Kameswararama (Andhra) wanted to include household labour 
also, as a large number of children were employed in it but her amendment was 
rejected. 

Article six read : “Peasants and workers shall have right to form unions to 
protect their rights”. Mr. K. M. Mzmshi (Bombay) wanted the following to be 
substituted in the place of clause six : — “Wage-earners and salaried employees are 
entitled to co-operate on equal terms with employers in regulation of wages and 
working conditions as well as entire economic development of productive forces 
organisations on both sides and agreement between them will be recognised,” 

Mr. Satyamurti opposing the amendment maintained that the words, peasants 
and workers, were comprehensive than what Mr. Munshi had suggested and added 
that workers were not employers and hence could not have the same powers as they. 
If Mr. Munshi’a amendment were accepted, continued Mr, Satyamurti, workers’ 
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cause would not be advanced but they would be playing into the hands of the 
communists. He further asked the President whether .the amendment was in order 
when the latter ruled it out of order. 

Lakd Eevenue 

Article seven read : “The system of land revenue and tenure and rent shall be 
reformed and equitable adjustment made of the burden immediately giving relief to 
the smaller peasantry by subs' antial reduction of agricultural rent and revenue now 
paid by them and in case of uneconomic holdings exempting them from rent so 
long as necessary with such relief as necessary to holders of small estates affected 
by such, exemption or reduction in rent and to the same end imposing a graded 
tax on net incomes from land above a reasonable minimum.” 

This Article invited a most heated debate and the largest number of amendments, 
all of which were lost. Mr. Viswanathan (Andhral wanted to add the following at 
the end of the Article : “The system of reform snail aim at the gradual elimination 
of all intermediaries between the cultivators and the state.” Mrs. Kamaladevi 
seconded. Both the mover and seconder maintained that under the present system 
of laud revenue the cultivator was being exploited and crushed by these inter- 
mediaries who were sucking their life-blood like horse-leeches. Two or three other 
amendments, also of the same character, were moved. Mr. T. Prakasam (Andhra) 
opposed strongly both the economic programme and the amendment and asked the 
House where their programme was leading them. He said they were confusing the 
issues and the proposition as it stood was nothing but “sovietism in disguise.” He 
added he could not understand how anyone could compel zamindars to cut their 
rent. Concluding he said if the House passed the resolution, they would not 
be enhancing their prestige and would look ridiculous in public eyes. All 
amendments when put to vote failed and the original clause was adopted by an 
overwhelming majority. 

At this stage the House adjourned till 3 p.m. 

When it reassembled in the afternoon Mahatma Gandhi made the expected 
statement concerning his attendance at the Bound Table Conference. 

The Committee then resumed debate on the remaining clauses of the Working 
Committee's resolution on the fundamental rights and economic programme. 

Article eight which read “Death duties on guaranteed scale shall be levied on 
property above a fixed minimum” was adopted. 

Military Expenditure 

Article nine read : “There shall be a drastic reduction in military expenditure so 
as to bring it down to at least one-half of the present scale.” 

Mr. Satyamurti (Tamil Nadu) moved an amendment that the following words be 
added before the clause “the policy of peace with neighbouring States will be pursu- 
ed.” A vast majority of his countrymen wanted to pursue a policy of peace with the 
neighbouring countries and as such his suggestion would be proper. 

Pandit Jawaharlal said the addition of the words suggested by Mr. Satyamurti 
was unnecessary because no country says it was pursuing a policy of war with its 
neighbours. 

There were two other amendments also but all were lost, 

Article ten read : “Expenditure and salaries in civil departments shall be reduced. 
No servant of State other than specially employed experts and the like shall be paid 
above a certain fixed minimum which should not ordinarily exceed Es. 5(X) per 
month.” 

Mr. Sarveswar Sastri (Andhra) moved that Es. 1,000 be substitued in place of 
500, his reasons being 500 would not induce proper persons to offer themselves for 
State work and such servants would be tempted to receive bribes. Mr. Kaleswar 
Eao (Andhra) seconded the amendment. Mr. Satyamurti further supported the 
amendment. The amendment was lost by 34 against 48. 

Article eleven read : “No duty shall be levied on salt manufactured in India.” It 
was adopted, 

Article twelve read : “The State shall protect indigenous cloth and for this pur- 
pose pursue a policy of exclusion of foreign cloth and yarn from the country and 
adopt such other measures as may be found necessary against foreign competition.” 
The article was adopted. 
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Article thirteen read : “Intoxicating drinks and drugd shall be totally prohibited 
except for medical purposes”. It was adopted. , 

Article fourteen ran : “Currency and exchange shall be regulated in national 
interests ” 

Mr. Satyamurti wanted to have a clause as “The State shall have power 
to control the currency and exchange,” but the amendment was lost. 


Control or Key Industries 

Article fifteen read ; “The State shall own or control key industries and services, 
mineral resources, railways, shipping and other means of public transport.” 

Mr. Kaleswar Eao wanted to include the control of mountains, forests and 
water-works in the Article, but his amendment was lost. 

Article sixteen*: “Belief of agricultural indebtedness and control of usury, direct or 
indirect ” was adopted. 

Article seventeen : “The State shall provide for military training of citizens so as 
to organise means of national defence apart from regular military forces.^* It was 
adopted. 

Then all the seventeen Articles, excepting two, were adopted as recommended 
by the Working Committee. “The fundamental rights are applicable to all citizens, 
including States* subjects.” This was moved as an additional article, number eighteen, 
W Mr. Sharma. Mr. Satyamurti supported it, but on a special request from 
Uandhiji not to press the question, it was withdrawn. 


4. All-India Flag Day 

The Committee then adopted a resolution calling upon all Congress organisations 
throughout India to celebrate 30th August as “Flag .Day*’ by hoisting the new 
National Flag. 


5. Disaffiliation of London Congress 

After Gandhiji had made his statement regarding his going to London, the 
Committee took up the discussion of Pandit JawaharlaPs statement on reasons 
for disafiSliating the London Branch of the Congress. 

Mr. Satyamurti said, after having read the statement, he still thought the All- 
India Congress Committee should not take the action suggested by the Working 
Committee in the absence of any explanation from the London Branch, regarding 
their conduct. He added it was constitutional for any branch to criticise the action 
of the parent bodies. He therefore moved the amendment that the contemplated 
action should not be taken. 

After a great deal of discussion, the amendment was put to vote and lost by 22 
against 40. ^ 

With this the official business was over and the Committee took up the discuss- 
ion of a number of private resolutions tabled by the members. 

At the suggestion of the President, the consideration of all private resolutions 
was deferred till the Working Committee had considered them. 

Concluding the session, the President thanked all the members for their co- 
operation and all others who rendered assistance in making the session the success 
it was. 

Personnel of Congress Delegation 

Although Mr. Satyamurti withdrew his two motions regarding public debt and 
communal solution, he wanted au explanation from the Working Committee for its 
decision to send a sole delegate to the E. T. C. contrary to the Karachi resolution. 
He also wanted to tell Gandhiji that he should not make improvement of the 
condition of p^sants a condition for his going_ to London as he thought they would 
not come within the truce terms and as such it would be improper if the Congress 
bpke away a chance of settling the constitutional question. Eeferring to the Wor- 
king Committee’s decision to send a sole representative, he said the cause of the 
country would be better served by sending a delegation consisting of more than one. 

Gandhijij replying, said Mr. Satyamurti was speaking without going into the facts 
of the truce which clearly included the peasants of Gujerat and the United Provin- 
ces. All along his negotiations with the Government, this question has been taken 
as prominent as the peasants had taken a prominent part in the civil disobedience. 
Gandhi]! therefore expressed the hope that Mr. Satyamurti would withdraw hi« 
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remarks. Mr. Satyamurfci accordingly withdrew his remarks and apologised to 
Gandhiji for making such remarks regarding the delegation. He said the Working 
Committee had fully weighed the pros and cons of the question and decided upon 
the procedure. Gandhiji added if Mr. Satyamurti thought they were going to get 
their demands by argument, he was mistaken as most things at the Round Table 
Conference would be done behind the curtains and the whole thing would be stage- 
managed. Referring to Mr. Satyamurti’s argument that various other interests were 
over-repyesented and therefore the Congress should have adequate representatiou, 
Gandhiji said that that was the very reason why they had decided upon a sole 
representative. Gandhiji added they could not settle such delicate questions by 
argument _as_ days of argument had gone long ago, but things could be settled only 
by negotiations. For such delicate negotiations, Gandhiji maintained, a single re- 
presentative was much better suited than a delegation and asked Mr. Satyamurti to 
have faith in their representative, and added if he had no faith in the capacity of 
one representative, he could not have better faith in a delegation consisting of more 
than one. Mr. Satyamurti thereupon said he dared not say after Gandhiji’s lucid 
statement he was not convinced and even if he was not convinced, he would not say 
so and withdrew his objection. 


The Working Committee Proceedings 

AHMEDABADStk. TO lltk. SEPTEMBER 1931 

The Working Committee met at the Gujrat Vidyapitha^ Akmedahad from Sept^ 
ember 8 to 11, I9dh Sardar Vallahhbkai Patel presided and the folloicing members 
were present : Dr. 3/. A. Ansar i, Seth Jamnalal Bajaj, Syt. Rajendra Prasad, 
Sardar Sardul Singh Caveeskar, SyU M. S. Aney, K. F. Nariman, Dr. Syed Mah- 
mud, Syt. Jairamdas^ Doulatram and Syt. Jatvkarlal Nehru. 

Syt. Abbas Tyabji and Dr. PattabM Sitaramayya were also present by special 
invitation. 

The minutes of the last Sessions of the Committee held in August 1931 were 
confirmed. The following resolutions were passed ; — 

I— Presidential Election 

In view of the uncertainty of the political situation the Working Committee re- 
commends that the time for the nomination and final election of the President of the 
nest Congress be extended to November 15, and December 31 respectively. 

II— Ratification of President’s action in an Emergency 

The Working Committee having considered the facts and circumstances that have 
arisen since it passed its resolutions on August 13,’ 1931 in Bombay deciding that 
the Congress should not participate in the Round Table Conferencej and in parti- 
cular the agreement dated August 27 entered into by Mahatma Gandhi, on behalf of 
the Congress, and representatives of the Government of India in Simla, as contained 
in the communique issued by the Government and the letters attached thereto, and 
having heard the President thereon, confirms the said agreement, and further ratifies 
the action of the President, on behalf of the Committee, in an emergency which did 
not permit the calling of a meeting of the Committee in time to deal with the new 
situation that had arisen. 

Ill— Wages and Working Hours of Textile Workers 

Jb Pursuance of the resolution of the Committee on Textile Mills and Treatment 
of Workers passed on August 13, 1931 the Committee authorises the Textile Mills 
Exemption Committee to ask such mills as are working morel than 10 hours a day 
to adopt a ten hour day, and those mills which have reduced the wages of their 
operatives to restore these wages. In case of non-compliance with the request after 
due notice and opportunity have been given the Exemption Committee is further 
autnonsed to remove their names from the list of approved mills. 
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IV— Organization of Woivien Volunteers 

Tbe Working Committee having considered the .report o_£ the Member-i^Charge 
and Organising Secretary of the Seva Dal on the organisation of a Central Won^n s 
Volunteer organisation accept the recommendations made in the report that, pending 
the appointment of a Central Women’s Committee or other arrangements being made 
a ‘woman organiser be appointed to work in an advisory capacity on the lines 
suggested in the report. The Central Board is authorised to make this appointment 
and to take all other necessary steps in this behalf. Such organiser will act under 
the supervision of the Central Board. 

V— H. S. Dal Budget 

The provisional budget of the Hindustani Seva Dal was placed before the Commi- 
ttee. It was resolved that the budget be reframed upto the end of Decern bm’ lyol 
and presented again after charge has been taken over of the assets of the old beva 
Dal. Resolved further that meanwhile the Member in Charge be authorised to draw 
up to Es. 2,5CX) from the Treasurer. 

VI— Textile Mills Exemption Committee 

Resolved that the Textile Mills Exemption Committee be reconstituted and should 
consist of the following : — Shri Jamnalal Bajaj (Bombay), Shri Mathuradas Tncumji 
(Bombay)j Shri Jawaharlal Nehru, Mrs. Saraladevi Ambalal (Ahmedabad). fonri 
Shankerlal Banker is appointed Secretary of the Committee. 

VII— Press Bill 

While the Working Committee has all along opposed and condemned violence, it 
considers the Press bill now before the Assembly to be a drastic and wholly un- 
warranted measure in that it constitutes an extension of the penal law and an at- 
tack upon property and the liberty of the Press. ^ j 

The Committee declares that the provisions of the bill are so wide and vague 
that “violence” may be made to comprise any act or activity on the part ^ of the 
public, and has good reasons for its apprehensions in view of the interpretation ^ put 
upon the word by the Government in the matter of the truce prisoners still in jail. 

Further the Working Committee looks upon the proposed measure as a re-enact- 
ment of the Press Ordinance of last year in a much more expanded form and there- 
fore considers it a war measure sought to be re-enacted during truce time and accor- 
dingly as a distinct breach of the Delhi Settlement. 

VIII— Breaches of Settlement 

In case of Breaches of the Settlement on the part of Government officials or other 
matters of complaint, the President or the Secretary of the Provincial Congress 
Committee concerned should endeavour to obtain relief from the representatives of 
the local Government. In case relief is not forthcoming the matter should be referr- 
ed to the President of the All-India Congress Committee. 

Information in regard to all important matters should however be promptly sent 
by the Provincial Congress Committee to the All-India Congress Committee office at 
Ahmedabad. 


IX— Grant for Overseas Work 

Resolved that a monthly grant of Rs. 25 to Pandit Banarsidas Chaturvedi for 
Overseas work be sanctioned for six months. 

X— Indian Collieries 

Whereas Coal Mining is of great importance as a basic industry, essential for the 
development of the industrial life of the country in all directions, the Committee is 
of opinion that all possible encouragement should be extended to Indian enterprise in 
this field. The Committee, therefore, recommends to all industrial concerns in this 
country, particularly the Textile Mills, to confine their purchase of coal as far as 
possible to the proauee of the Indian owned and managed collieries. 

Resolved further that an authorised list of Indian owned and managed collieries, 
subscribing to the Congress conditions be prepared 
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XI— Declaration by Indian Colueries 

^solved the Indian Mining Federation be requested to submit a list of 
Indian Collieries the proprietors or agents of which agree to fulfil the following 
conditions : 

We hereby declare : — 

(1) That we have full sympathy with the national aspirations of the people. 

(2) That not less than 75 per cent of the share capital of the company is held 
by Indians. 

(3) That not less than 75 per cent of the Directors of the Company are, and will 
continue to be, Indians. 

(4) That there is no foreign interest in the Managing Agents’ firm. 

(5) That the proprietors or partners of the Agents’ firm are not interested in the 
import trade of forsign yarn or foreign piecegoods or of foreign coal of non-swadeshi 
coal. 

(6) That we will assist in the propagation of Swadeshi by refraining from explo- 
iting in our own interest the situation arising out of the movement in respect of price 
or quality. We undertake to make available the produce of our mines at reasonable 
rates and not exceeding those that prevailed on or about September It, 1931. 

In pursuance of the above declaration we hereby undertake to do as follows 

(1) No person connected with the management of the mills will engage himself 
in propaganda hostile to the national movement. 

(2) Recruitment of staff will be restricted to Indians, except for special 
reasons. 

(3) We shall pass as early ae possible the insurance, banking and shipping 
business of our Company to Indian Companies. 

(4) We shall henceforth employ, as far as possible, Indians as our Auditors, 
Solicitors, Shipping Agents, buying or selling brokers, contractors, or suppliers of 
goods required for our business. 

(5) We shall purchase for our business, as far as possible, articles of Indian 
manufacture and will only buy such foreign articles as are indispensable and as 
cannot be replaced by Indian Swadeshi. (List of such articles as are indispensable 
is enclosed herewith). 

(9) Persons connected with the management of our firm will wear Swadeshi 
cloth. 

(7) We shall secure to the operatives of our mines a satisfactory scale of wages 

and satisfactory conditions of work and life. ^ 

i8) We undertake to supply every year the audited balance sheets of our mine* 
to the Congress, 

Name of the Company 

address 

Name of the Agents or Proprietors 

XII— Accounts Committee 

Resolved that a committee consisting of Messrs. J. C. Kumarappa. C. H 
Sopariwalla and Eishorilal Mushrawalla be appointed to report on the method* of 
keeping accounts by Congress Committees and the audit and inspection of such 
accounts. The committee will also suggest forms for the purpose of account keep- 
ing. Shri Kumarappa will act as the convener and the committee will send th^r 
report by the end of October, 1931. 


D^LHI—27th. TO 29th. OCTOBER 1931. 

„ CommiUee met in Delhi on 27, 2g and 2g October. Sardar 

V allaohohm Patel presided and the following members were present : Dr. M A 
Ansari Maulana Ahul Kalam A%ad, Shri Rajendra Prasad, Sardar Sardul 'sina 
Caveeshar Shri M. S. Aney, K. F. Nariman, Dr. Mohamad Alam, Dr. Sved 
Mahmud, Shri Jairamdas Doulatram and Shri Jawaharlal Nehru. 

The following were also present by special invitation : 

Dr. Pattabhi Sitaramayya, Khan Abdul Ghaffar Khan, g 
and Shri Manilal Kothari, Shri Nirmal Chander Chandi 


Shri C. Rajagopalachari, 
iri Gopabandhu Choudhri 
, Shri T. C. Goswami, 
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and Shri T. A. K, Sherwani and Shri Purusbottamdas Tandon were also 
present by invitation’ when the resolutions relating to Bengal and U. P. were 
considered. 

The minutes of the last sessions of the Committee held from 8 to 11 September 
1921, were confirmed. Audit and inspection reports of the following provinces were 
placed before the Committee : Ajmer, Delhi, Punjab, Assam, Bengal, Utkal and 
Andhra. The Accounts of the A. I. C. C, office for July, August and September 
were passed. The following resolutions were passed. 

I— Awaud 1^: Be:^gal Electioj? Dispute 

The Working Committee records the report and award dated September 25, 1931 
on the Bengal disputes of Shri M. S. Aney. 

The Committee thanks Shri Aney for his services in this connection and for 
bringing about a settlement between the parties. 

In pursuance of the settlement Shri M. S. Aney is appointed to supervise the 
ensuing general elections in Bengal to be held in accordance with the terms of the 
award. 

II— Peovincial Conteibution 

Resolved that the A, I. C. C. members of provinces that have not paid the annual 
contribution due to the A. I. C, C. shall not be permitted to take part in the meet- 
ings of the A. L C. C. and that the defaulting Provincial Congress Commit rees be 
notified accordingly. 

Ill— Rev. Ottawa’s Visit to China 

The Committee sanctioned Rs. 4000 towards the expenses incurred by Rev. 
Ottama on his visit to China in 1929 to attend the state funeral of Dr. Sun Yat- 
Sen on behalf of the Congress. 

IV— Textile Mills ComnTTEE 

The Textile Mills Committee's expenses of Rs. 538-1-9 upto 31-8-Bl were 
sanctioned. 

The Textile Mills Committee’s budget for Rs. 870 for four months ending 31-12-31 
was also sanctioned. 

V— Baghelkhand District 

Resolved that Baghelkhand district at present included in the Ajmir-Rajputana 
province be transferred to the C. P. Hindi province. 

VI— Auditing Inspector 

The Committee confirmed the appointment of Shri Radha Krishna Tewari as 
Auditing Inspector of the A, I, C. C. till the end of December 1931. 

VII— Cawnpore Enquiry Committee Expenses 

The Committee sanctioned the Cawnpore Enquiry Committee’s further expenses 
amounting to Rs. 818-9-6. 


Vllf— N ext General Elections 

In view of the fact that the last Congress elections were held only a few months 
ago and it is not desirable to hold fresh general elections ao soon after the last 
electionfi, it is resolved that all local and provincial elections, except as provided for 
below, shall be postponed till such time after the Congress as may be notified here- 
after. The members of the All-India Congress Committee however shall be freshly 
elected by all Provincial Congress Committees before January 31, 1932. Provided 
ihat in the ea'=ie of Bengal, local and provincial elections, shall be held in accordance 
with Syt, M. S. Aney’s award ; in the case of the Punjab local and provincial elec- 
tions on the last occasion were largely based on arrangements between various 
groups; and in the case of North-West Frontier Province such local and provincial 
election shall be held so as to complete the process pf reorganisation by the end of 
January, 1932. 

IX— New Ta.xa.tion 

The Working Committee is of opinion that the financial policy proposed by the 
Government of India in balancing Its budget by imposing fresh and heavy taxes 
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during a time of great economic depression, instead of taking adequate measures to 
bring about a drastic reduction of expenditure long over-due, is a further proof _ of 
the urgent necessity for the immediate transference of the government to the Indian 
people themselves. 

This Committee strongly protests in particular against the proposal to impose an 
additional duty on salt, as a breach of faith by the Government of India in regard 
to the implications in the Delhi Settlement, of a complete and early relief of the 
burden on the poor in this respect. 

X— CURRE^^CY AND EXCHANGE POLICY 

The Working Committee is of the opinion that the currency and exchange policy 
recently adopted by the Government^ of India in complete disregard of Indian 
opinion and at the brhest of the British Government, linking the rupee to the 
pound sterling, instead of leaving it to find its own level in terms of gold, is con- 
ceived solely in the interests of Britain so as to provide, iniey alia, a back door 
preference for British imports into India, and is calculated to w'ork against the 
interests of the masses of India, inasmuch as it depletes the already too slender gold 
resources of this country and is bound to embarass India both in regard to the early 
establishment of a Reserve Bank and the due settlement of her foreign obligations. 

The Working Committee warns the British Government that the responsibility 
for pursuing such a selfish policy should rest entirely on its own shoulders and that 
the injurious results accruing to India therefrom would be duly taken into account 
in the settlement of financial obligations between India and England. 

XI— Chittagong 

The Working Committee having considered the report of the non-official Commit- 
tee of Enquiry on the happenings in the town and district of Chittagong on August 
31 last and the three subsequent days, records its severe condemnation of the local 
police and magistracy who, with the assistance of certain non-official Europeans and 
hooligans, inflicted terrible losses and indignities on innocent people in pursuance of 
a policy of terrorisation. 

The Committee notes with satisfaction that there was in reality no communal 
strife in Chittagong inspite of deliberate efforts to create one by the employment of 
hooligans wffiose activities were intended to give the occurrences a communal 
colour. 

The Committee is of opinion that the least that the Government of Bengal should 
do is to compensate those who have suffered, and to punish all those whose respon- 
sibility for the incidents is established. 

XII — Hijli 

The Working Committee records its deep sorrow at the tragedy of the Hijli 
Detention Camp for detenus, resulting in the death of two and injury to 20 detenus. The 
Comraitee, w^hile awaiting the report of the Commission of enquiry appointed by 
Government before expressing its final opinion on these tragic occurrences, feels that 
the Government is specially responsible for the lives and well-being of unarmed men 
detained in custody by Government without trial, against whose detention the nation 
has for long protested ; and callous disregard of this fundamental duty of Govern- 
ment must be met with punishment of those who are guilty. 

XIII— Allahabad District Congress Committee’s Application to 
Start Satyagraha 

The Committee has considered the statements of the Presidents of the United 
Provinces Provincial Congress Committee and the Allahabad District Congress Com- 
mittee about the agrarian situation in the United Provinces and the resolution of 
the Allahabad District Congress Committee asking for permission to offer satyagraha 
as against the present agrarian policy of the United Provinces Government and, in 
particular, the oppressive collection of rent and revenue at a time when the agricul- 
turists are unable to pay on account of acute economic depression. 

The Committee realises that the agriculturists of the United Provinces have been 
subjected to a great deal of hardship and oppression, particularly in the course of 
the past five months, and that they have now to face a grave crisis. The Committee 
feels that it is the duty of the Congress to assist them in every possible way in 
removing the economic hardships they suffer from. In the opinion of the Com- 

II 
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mittee however the question of defensive action should first be considered by the 
Provincial Congress Committee. The Committee therefore refers the applicatiou 
to the United Provinces Provincial Congress Committee and in the event of the 
Provincial Congress Committee being of opinion that it is a fit case for defensive 
eatyagraha on the part of the agriciilturiFts, in teims of the Simla Agreement dated 
Augiist 27, this Committee authorises the President to consider the epplication and 
to give such decision on it as he may consider necessary. 


BOMBAY-7th. d' 8th. NOVEMBER 19B1 

An einergent meeting of the Jl^orking Committee tias held in Bomhay on Noxem-‘ 
her 7 and 8, 1931. Sardar Vallahhhhai Patel presided and the follon'ing members 
were present \ Seth Jamnalal Bajaj, Shri M. S. Aneij, Shri K. F. Nariman, Sin i 
Jairarndas Doulatram and Shri Jaicaharlal Nehru. 

Bhri Manilal Kothari and Shri Shankerlal Banker were also present by invita- 
tion. 

The minutes of the last sessions of the Committee held on October 27, 28 and 
29, 1931 were confirmed. Audit and inspection reports of Tamil Nad and Karnatak 
were placed before the Committee. 

The report of the work of the Hindustani Seva Dal from August 10, 1931 to 
October 31, 1931, presented by the Central Board of the Dal, was also placed before 
the Committee. 

I— Budget Sanctions 

In view of the large expenditure incurred in communicating the terras of the 
Delhi Settlement to Provincial Congress Committees by telegram, and the additional 
expenditure incurred by having another office of the All India Congress Committee 
at Ahmedabad, a further sum of Rs. 1,000 was sanctioned under the head of 
“Postage and telegrams”, making the total under this head Rs. 2,500. 

Under head “Miscellaneous ” an additional Rs.250 was sanctioned making the 
total Rs.750. 

Eesolved further that the expenditure incurred in publications, including 
Bulletins, be transferred to “Publicity” and this head be renamed “Publications ana 
Publicity.” 

II— Mahatma Gandhi’s future PROGEA>BrE 

The Working Committee considered a cablegram from Gandhiji legarding his 
future programme. The Committee authorised the President to cable to him to the 
effect that his further continuance in the Round Table Confeicnce appeared to them 
to be unnecessary, but in view of various facta and circumatances ^hich were better 
known to him, as he was on the spot, the Committee left the final decision to him ; 
further Gandhiji’s attention was to be drawn to the rapidly worsening situation in 
Bengal, the Frontier Province, the United Provinces and elsewhere. The Committee 
were of opinion that Gandhiji’s early return to India was desirable and a long con- 
tinental tour would be inadvisable. 

Ill— Bengal Situation 

The Working Committee having now considered the report of the official Inquiry 
Committee into the Hijli Detention Gamp tragedy find that rhe charges made 
agmnst the Government of Bcngal^ and the officials of the camp have been in the 
main substantiated ; that the administration of the camp was incompetent and care- 
less of precious human lives, and the responsibility for the tragedy must largely rest 
with the high officials whose gross mismanagement was responsible for the camp 
staff* acting in a spirit of vindictiveness ; that the Government of Bengal showed 
callous disregard of the truth and deliberately published communiques which have 
been shown to be false. The Committee trust that those who have been found 
guilty will be adequately dealt with and full compensation will be given to the 
sufferers. 

The Committee are of opinion that the Hijli and Chittagong occurrences have 
demonstrated the incompetence and inhumanity of Government officials. Instead of 
rooting out the causes of discontent and releasing the detenus and following a policy 
in consonance with the Delhi truce and with the attempts being made to bring 
about peace between India and England, the Government have pursued a terrorist 
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policy in Bengal and have now added a new ordinance to their armoury of repression 
which gives free scope to the police to arrest and detain without trial anyone they 
choose. The Commintee realise that these powers of arrest are being grossly abusea 
and no one in Bengal is free from their application. 

The Committee realise that these occurrences have deeply moved the people of 
India, and particularly of Bengal, and have given them great provocation. But the 
Committee wish to warn all concerned not to be led away from the path of non- 
violence in spite of any provocation that might be offered. The Committee greatly 
regret aiid condemn the recent violent attempts made on the lives of Messrs. Durno 
and Villiers and wish to emphasise that public violence on the part of the people 
can only hinder the nation in its march to freedom. 

The Committee fully appreciate the gravity of the situation in Bengal and ear- 
nestly appeal that the people of that province and of India will not allow themselves 
to be deflcted from the right path, but will organise themselves and keep ready for 
united and effective action. 

VI— Gandhi Week 

The Committee offer their congratulations to the general public as also the various 
Congress and other organisations for the wholehearted and gratifying response they 
have accorded to the appeal issued by the President of the Congress in connection 
with the celebration of the ^Gandhi Week’ by readily taking up the stocks of khadi 
that had accumulated in the various parts of the country. The Committee express 
their thanks to Syt. Manilal Kothari for his tireless efforts in making the celebration 
of the ‘Gandhi Week’ a signal success. The Committee trust that the people will 
make every endeavour to create and maintain a steady and ample demand for khadi 
by restricting their purchase to hand-spun and hand-woven cloth so as to enable 
the Spinners’ Associations and the various khadi organisations to offer the much 
needed supplementary work to the village population on a continuous and adequate 
basis, 

V— Warning against Spuriods Khadi 

The attention of the Committee having been drawn to the great harm that is 
done to the cause of khadi by some dealers in swadeshi cloth passing off coarse 
cloth not made from handspun yarn as khadi, the Committee consider it necessary 
to express their strong disapproval of such practices and urge upon all dealers in 
swadeshi cloth to help the khadi movement by refraining strictly from selling as 
khadi such cloth as is not certified by the A, I. S. A. The Committee request all 
Congress organisations and Boycott Committees to arrange for necessary vigilance 
so as to eliminate completely the sale of spurious khadi from swadeshi shops. 


BOMBAY— 29th DEG. 1931 to Isi JANUARY 1932 

Tentative Plans for Civil Disobedience 

In view of the situation created by the Ordinances the Congress Working Com- 
mittee reassembled at Bombay on the 29th December and continued its deliberations 
till the Isfc January and passed the following resolutions : — 

The Working Committee has heard Mahatma Gandhi’s account of his visit to the 
West and considered the situation created by the extraordinary Ordinances promul- 
gated in Bengal, the United Piovinces and the Frontier Province and by the actions 
of the authorities including the numerous arrests made, among these of Khan Abdul 
Ghaffer Khan, Mr. Sherwani and Pandit Jawaharlal, and by the shooting in the 
Frontier Province of innocent men resulting in many deaths and many more being 
injured. The ’Working Committee has also seen the telegram from the Viceroy 
in reply to the telegram sent by Mahatma Gandhi to him. The Working Committee 
is of opinion that these several acts and others of lesser gravity that have taken 
in some other provinces and the telegram from his Excellency the Viceroy seem to 
make further co-operation with the Government on the part of the Congress utterly 
impossible unless the Government policy is radically changed ; these acts and the 
telegrams betray no intention on the part of the bureaucracy to band over power to 
the people and are calculated to demoralise the nation. They also betray want of faith 
in the Congress, from which co-operation was expected by the Government. 

The Working Committee yields to no one in it 6 abhorrence of terrorism on any 
account whatsoever, whether resorted to by individuals such as recently witnessed 
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in Bengal, but it condemns with equal force the ferrorism practised by the Govern- 
ment as evidenced by its recent acts and ordinances. 

No Justification for Ordinances 

The Working Committee marks the deep national humiliation over the assassination 
committed by two girls in Comil la and is firmly convinced that such a ciime does 
great harm to the nation, specially when, through its greatest political mouthpiece, 
the Congress, it is pledged to non-violence for achieving Swaraj. But the Working- 
Committee can see no justification, whatsoever, for the Bengal Ordinance which seeks 
to punish the whole people for the crime of a few. The real remedy lies in dealing 
with the known cause that prompts such crimes. If the Bcngar Ordinance has no 
justification for its existence the ordinances in the United Provinces and the Fronti- 
er Province have still less. The Working Committee is of opinion that in the 
arrest and imprisonment of Mr. Tasadduq Ahmed Khan Sberwani and Pandit 
Jawaharlal Nehi*u, who were proceeding to Bombay to confer with Mahatma 
Gandhi, the Government have gone even beyond the limits contemplated by the 
ordinance in that there was no question whatsoever of these gentlemen taking part 
in Bombay in the no-tax campaign in the United Provinces. 

The committee considers that on the Government's own showing there appears 
to be no warrant for either the promulgation of the ordinances or the arrest and 
imprisonment without trial of Khan Abdul Gaflfar Khan and his co-workers. The 
committee regards the shooting in the province as a wanton and inhuman act and 
congratulates the men of the Frontier upon their courage and endurance, and the 
committee has no doubt that if the Frontier people retain a non-violent spirit 
despite grave provocations, they would materially advance the cause of India’s 
independence. 

The committee calls upon the Government of India to instiUite a public and 
impartial enquiry into the events leading to the ordinances, the necessity of 
superseding the ordinary courts of law and legislative machinery and the necessity 
of the several acts committed thereunder and thereafter. If a proper enquiry is 
set up and all facilities are given to the committee for the production of evidence, 
it will be prepared to assist the enquiry by leading evidence before it. 

Premier’s Declaration Unsatisfactory 

The committee regards the Premier’s declaration as wholly unsatisfactory and 
inadequate in terms of the Congress demand and opines^ that nothing short of 
complete independence carrying full control of defence with such safeguards as 
may be demonstrably necessary in the interest of the nation can be regarded by 
the Congress as satisfactory. 

The committee notes that the British Government^ was not prepared to regard 
the Congress at the Bound Table Conference as entitled to speak on behalf of the 
nation as a whole. At the same time the committee recognises with sorrow that 
communal harmony could not be attained at the said conference. The committee 
invites the nation, therefore, to make a ceaseless effort to demonstrate the capacity 
of the Congress to represent the nation as a whole and _ promote an atmosphere that 
would make a constitution framed on a purely national basis acceptable to the 
various communities composing the nation. 

Meanwhile the committee is prepared to tender co-operation to the Government 
provided the Viceroy reconsiders today’s telegram of Mahatma Gandhi and adequate 
relief is granted in respect of the ordinances and its recent acts, free scope is left 
to the Congress in any future further negotiations and consultations to prosecute 
the Congress claim for complete independence and the administration^ of the 
country is carfied on in consultation with popular representatives, pending the 
attainment of such independence. 

Civil Disobedience Plan 

The absence of any satisfactory response from_ the Government in terms of the 
foregoing paragraph, the Working Committee will regard as an indication on the 
part of the Government that it has reduced the Delhi pact to a nullity. In the 
event of a satisfactory response not forthcoming, the comrnittee calls upon the 
nation to resume civil disobedience under the following conditions and illustrative 
heads i 

No province or district or tehsil or village is bound to take up civil disobedience 
unless the people thereof understand the non-violent nature of the struggle with 
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all its implications and are ready to undergo sufierings involving loss of life and 
property. Nonviolence must be observed in thought, word and deed in the face 
of the gravest provocation, it being understood that the campaign is not one of 
seeking revenge or infticting injnries on the oppressor but is one of converting him 
through self-sutfering and self-purificalion. 

Social boycott with the intention of inflicting injury on Government officers, 
police or anti-nationalists should not be undertaken and is wffiolly inconsistent with 
the spirit of non-violence. 

It should be borne in mind that non-violent campaigns are independent of pecu- 
niary assistance. Therefore there should be no hired volunteers but their bare main- 
tenance and the maintenance of the dependents of poor men and women wffio might 
have been imprisoned or killed is permissible, wherever it is possible. 

Boycott of ail foreign cloth, whether of British or other countries is obligatory 
under all circumstances. All Congressmen and women are expected to use hand- 
spun and handwoven Khaddar to the exclusion of even all cloth manufactured in 
indigenous mills. 

Picketing of liquor shops and foreign cloth shops should be vigorously conduc- 
ted chiefly by women but always so as to ensure perfect non-violence. 

The unlicensed manufacture and collection of salt should be resumed. 

If processions and demonstrations are organised only those should join them \vho 
will stand lathi charges or bullets without moving from their respective places. 

Even in a non-violent war boycott of goods manufactured by the oppressor is 
perfectly lawful inasmuch as it is never the duty of a victim to promote or retain 
commercial relations with the oppressor. Therefore, boycott of British goods and 
British concerns should be resumed and vigorously prosecuted. 

Civil breach of non-moral laws and of laws and orders injurious to the people 
wherever it is considered possible and advisable may be practised. 

All important orders issued under the Ordinances may civilly be disobeyed, 

i^ppEAL TO World Opinion 

The committee then further discussed a resolution drawing the attention of 
other nations of the world to the situation in India, particularly to the governance 
of the country by Ordinances and urging them in the name of liberty and justice 
to intervene in Indian affairs. 

(1) A non-violent and righteous movement depends for its success upon gathering 
round it the strength of public opinion. This public opinion of the world, the 
Working Committee gratefully acknowledge, is being slowly but surely drawn in, 
in an ever-increasing degree towards India's fight for national independence. On the 
eve of fresh ordeal whereto the nation has been summoned, the Working Committee 
invites the free peoples of the world and their Governments to watch and study the 
progress of the movement and, if they are convinced of the justness of the unique 
means adopted by the Congress for reaching the national goal, to give to the move- 
ment their enlightened support in a greater and more effective measure than here- 
tofore. In the opinion of the Working Committee the non-violent method adopted 
by the Congress gives it worldwide importance and if the method becomes demons- 
trably succes ful, it is likely to furnish an effective moral equivalent for war and 
thus make a lasting contribution to the progress of humanity groaning under the 
deadweight of armaments. 

Foreign Cloth Boycott 

(2) The Working Committee appeals to all foreign cloth-mei’chants that it is 
now high time that they gave up their foreign cloth trade. They must recognise 
that trade in foreign cloth is opposed to the best interests of the nation and that 
their full-hearted cooperation with the nation is sure to lessen the sufferings of the 
people inasmuch as foreign clotk trade is a powerful factor in tightening the foreign 
yoke and in further impoverishing the peasantry which lives in a state of chronic 
distress. 

Mills’ Co-operation Invited 

(3) The Working Committee trusts that the owners, agents and shareholders fo 
the indigenous mills will give their unstinted support to the nation in the ordeal 
w'hereto the Working Committee has invited it and, therefore, hopes that they will 
not exploit the struggle for multiplying profits or for damaging the khaddar 
movement by competing with it whether by spinning or weaving no. t?) counts or by 
selling their manufactures under the name of khadi. 
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Assdjrance to Zemindaks 

Tlie committee passed another resolution assuring the zemindars that there was 
no design on interests legitimately acquired and appealing to the landed and monied 
classes to help the Congress. 

Public asked to Forego some Amenities 

The \Vorking Committee, also, resolved appealing to the public to decrease the 
consumption of articles whereon customs duties are payable and. also, to reduce 
the use of State service such as railways, and posts and telegraphs because that 
would not only decrease individual expenditure in these hard times but in the 
case of goods covered by the customs will encourage Swadeshi. 


The Gandhi-WilliBgdon Correspondence 

The following is the text of the telegraphic correspondence that passed between 
Mahatma Gandhi and the Viceroy : — 

Mahatma's Wire to Viceroy 

On Dec. 29 Mahatma Gandhi wired to the Viceroy as follows *. 

I was not prepared on landing yesterday to find the Frontier and U. P. Ordi- 
nances, shootings in the Frontier and the arrests of valued comrades in both, on 
the top of the Bengal Ordinance awaiting me. I do not know whether I am to 
regard these as an indication that friendly relations between us are closed or 
whether you expect me still to see you and receive guidance from you as to the 
course I am to pursue iu advising the Congress, I would esteem a wire in reply. 

The Viceroy’s Reply 

The reply from the private secretary to the Viceroy dated Dec. 31 was as 
follows 

His Excellency desires me to thank yon for your telegram of Dec. 29 in which 
you refer to the Bengal and United Provinces and N. W. F. Provinces Ordinances. 

In regard to Bengal it has been and is necessary for the Government to take 
afi possible measures to prevent dastardly assassinations of their ofiScers and of 
private citizens. _His Excellency wishes me to say that he and his Government 
desire to have friendly relations with all political parties and with all sections of 
the public and in particular to secure the co-operation of all in the great 
work of constitutional reforms which they are determined to push forward with the 
udnimum of delay. Co-operation, however, must be mutual and his Excellency and 
his Government cannot reconcile the activities of the Congress in the United Pro- 
vinces and the N. W. F. Provinces with the spirit of frank co-operation which the 
good of India demands. 

As regards the United Provinces you are doubtless aware that while the local 
Government were engaged m devising means to give all possible relief in the exis- 
ting situation, the Provincial Congress Committee authorised a no-rent campaign 
which is^ now being vigorously pursued by Congress organisations in that province. 
This action on the part of Congress bodies has compelled the Government to take 
measures to prevent a general state of disorder and the spreading of class and 
communal hatred which the campaign, if continued unchecked, wmuld inevitably 
involve. 

In the North-West Frontier Province Khan Abdul JGahTar Khan and the bodies 
he controlled have been continuously engaged in activities against Government and 
in fomenting racial hatred. He and his friends have persistently refused all 
overtures by the Chief Commissioner to secure their co-operation and rejecting the 
declaration of the Prime Minister have declared in favour of complete independence. 
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Khan Abdul Ghaffar Khan delivered numerous speeches open to no other 
construction than as incitement to revolution and his adherents attempted to stir 
up trouble in the tribal areas. The Chief Commissioner ivith the approval of his 
Excellency’s Government has shown the utmost forbearance and to the last moment 
continued his efforts to secure the assistance of Khan Abdul Ghaffar Khan for 
carrying into effect with the least possible delay the intentions of his Majesty’s 
Government regarding the constitutional reforms in the province. The Government 
refrained from taking special measures until the activities of Khan Abdul Ghaffar 
Khan and his associates, and in particular the open and intensive preparation for an 
early conflict with the Government, created a situation of such a grave menace to 
the peace of the province and of the tribal area as to make it i-i.possibIe to further 
delay action. 

His Excellency understands that Khan Abdul Ghaffar Khan was in August last 
made responsible for leading the Congress movement in the province and that the 
volunteer organisations he controlled were specifically recognised by the All-India 
Congress Committee as Congress organisations. His Excellency desires me to make 
it clear that his responsibilities for peace and order make it impossible for him to 
have any dealing with persons or organisations upon whom rests the responsibility 
for the activities above outlined. 

You have yourself been absent from India on business of the Round Table 
Conference and in the light of the attitude Avhieh you have observed there, hia 
Excellency is unwilling to believe that you have personally any share in the 
responsibility for, or that you approve of the ncent activities of the Congress in the 
United Provinces and in the North-West Frontier. If this is so he is willing to 
see you and to give you his views as to the way in which you can best exert your 
influence to maintain the spirit of co-operation which animated the proceedings of 
the Round Table Conference. Bat his Excellency feels bound to emphasise that he 
will not be prepared to discuss with you the measures which the Government of 
India with the full approval of his ^ Majesty’s Government have found it necessary 
to adopt in Bengal, the United Provinces and the North-West Frontier Province. 
These measures must in any case be kept in force until they have served the 
purpose for w'hich they were imposed, namely, the preservation of law and order 
essential to good government. 

On receipt of your reply his Excellency proposes to publish this correspondence. 

Mahatma’s Rejoinder 

The following is Mahatma Gandhi’s rejoinder to the Viceroy’s reply dated 1st 
January 1931 : — 

I thank his Excellency for hia 'wire in reply to mine of Dee. 29. It grieves me, 
for his Excellency has rejected in a manner hardly befitting his high position, the 
advance made in the friendliest spirit. I had approached as a seeker wanting light 
on questions wherein I desired to understand the Government version of the very 
serious and extraordinary measures to which I made reference. 

Instead of appreciating ray advance his Excellency .has rejected it by; asking me 
to repudiate my valued colleagues in advance and telling me that even if I became 
guilty of such a dishonourable conduct and sought an interview I could not even 
discuss these matters of vital importance to the nation. In my opinion the 
constitutional issue dwindles into insignificance in face of the ordinances and acts 
which must, if not met with stubborn resistance, end in the utter demoralisation of 
the nation. I hope no self-respecting Indian will run the risk of killing the national 
spirit for the doubtful contingency of securing the construction, to work which no 
nation with a stamina may be left. 

Let me also point out that as to the Frontier Province your telegram contains 
a narration of facts which on the face of them furnish no warrant for the arrests 
of popular leaders, the passing of an extra-legal ordinance making life and property 
utterly insecure, and shooting unarmed peaceful crowds for daring to demonstrate 
against the arrests of their trusted leaders. If Khan Saheb Abdul Ghaffar Khan 
asserted the right of complete independence, it was a natural claim and a claim 
made with impunity by the Congress at Lahore in 1929, and by me with energy 
put before the British Government in London. Moreover, let me remind the Viceroy 
that despite the knowledge on the Government’s part that the Congress mandate 
contained such a claim I was invited to attend the London Conference as the 
Bongress delegate. 
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Nor am I able to detect in the mere refusal to attend the durbar an offence 
warranting summary imiprisoament. If the Khan Saheb was fomenting racial 
hatred it was undoubtedly regrettable. I have his own declarations to the contrary 
made to me, but assuming that he did foment racial hatred, he was entitled to open 
trial where he could have defended himself against the accusation. 

Kegarding the United Provinces, his Excellency is surely misinformed because 
there was no no-rent campaign authorised by the Congress but whilst negotiations 
were proceeding between the Government and the Congress representatives, the 
time for the collection of rents actually arrived and rents began to be demanded. 
Gougressmeii were, therefore, obliged to advise the tenants to suspend payment 
pending the result of the negotiations and Mr. T. A. S. SherwaoT had 
offered_ on behalf of the Congress to withdraw this advice, it the authorities 
on their own initiative suspended collections pending negotiations. I venture 
to suggest that this is not a matter which can be summarily dismissed 
as your wire has done. The coatroverHy in the United Provinces is of 
long standing and involves the w’ell-being of millions of peasantry known to be 
economically ground down. Any Government jealous of the welfare of the masses in 
its charge would welcome the voluntary co-operation of a body like the Congress 
which admittedly exercise great influence over the masses and whose one ambition 
is to serve them faithfully. And let me add that I regard the withholding of pay- 
ment of taxes as an inalienable, ancient and natural right of people who have ex- 
hausted all other means of seeking freedom from an unbearable economic burden, I 
must repudiate the suggestion that the Congress has the slightest desire to promote 
disorder in any shape or form. 

As to Bengal the Congress is at one with the Government in condemning assas- 
sinations and co-operate with the Government in measures that may be found 
necessary to stamp out such crimes. But whilst the Congress would condemn in 
unmeasured terms the methods of terrorism, it must resist within the limits of its 
prescribed creed of non-violence such measures of legalised Government terrorism as 
are betrayed by the Bengal Ordinance and acts done thereunder. 

I heartily assent to the proposition laid down in your telegram that co-operation 
must be mutual. But your telegram leads me irresistibly to the conclusion that 
his Excellency demands co-operation from the Congress without returning 
any on behalf of the Government. I can read in no other way his 
peremptory refusal to discuss these matters which, as I have endeavoured 
to show, have at least two sides. The popular side I have put as I undor- 
fitand it, but before eommiting myself to a definite judgment I was anxious to un- 
derstand the other side, that is the Government side, and then tender my advice to 
the Congress. 

With reference to the last para of your telegram I may not repudiate the moral 
liability for the actions of my colleagues whether in the Frontier province or the 
United Provinces, but I confess that 1 was quite ignorant of the detailed actions 
and activities of my colleagues whilst I was absent from India, and it was because 
it was necessary for me to advise and guide the Working Committee of the Congress 
and in order to complete my knowledge that I sought with an open mind and with 
the best of intentions an interview with his Excellency and deliberately asked for 
his guidance. I cannot conceal from his Excellency ray opinion that the reply he 
has condescended to send wa>s hardly a return for my friendly and well-meant 
approach. 

If it is not yet too late I would ask his Excellency to reconsider his decision and 
see me as a friend without imposing any conditions whatsoever as to the scope or 
subject of discussion and I on my part can promise that I would study with an 
open mind all the facts that he might put before me. I would unhesitatinc^'Iy and 
willingly go to the respective provinces and with the aid of the authorities study 
both Bides of the question and if I came to the conclusion after such study that 
the people were wrong and that the Working Committee including myself were mis- 
led as to the correct position and that the Government w^ere right I should have no 
hesitation whatsoever in making that open confession and guiding the Cono^ress 
accordingly. 

Along with niy desire and willingness to co-operate with the Government T must 
place my limitations before his Excellency. Non-violence is my absolute creed 1 
believe that civil disobedience is not only the natural right of people especially 
when they have no effective voice in their own Government but it also is an effec- 
tive substitute for violence or armed rebellion. I can never, therefore deny my 
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creed. In pursuance thereof and on the strength of uncontradicted reports suppor- 
ted by the recent activities of the Government of India to the effect that there may 
be no other opportunity for me to guide the public, the Working Committee has 
accepted my acfvice and passed a resolution tentatively sketching the plan of Civil 
Disobedience. I am sendiDg herewith the text of the resolution. If his Excellency 
thinks it worth while to see me, the operation of the resolution will be suspended 
pending our discussion in the hope that it may result in the resolution being finally 
given up. 

I admit the correspondence between his Excellency and myself is of such grave 
importance as not to brook delay in publication. I am, therefore, sending my tele- 
gram and your reply with this rejoinder and the Working Committee's resolution 
for publication. 


Viceroy’s Rejects Mahatma't request 

The private secretary to the Viceroy telegraphed as follows to Mahatma 
Gandhi, dated 2nd January : — 

His Excellency desires me to acknowledge the receipt of your telegram of the 
let. January which has been considered by him and his Government. They much 
regret to observe that under your advice the Working Committee of the Congresa 
has passed resolutions which ‘involve the general revival of Civil Disobedience unless 
certain conditions are satisfied which are stated in your telegram and the resolutions. 
They regard this attitude as the more deplorable in view of the declared intention 
of his Majesty’s Government of India to expedite the policy of constitutional reform 
contained in the Prime Minister’s statement. 

No Government consistently with the discharge of their responsibility can be 
subject to conditions sought to be imposed under the menace of unlawful action 
by any political organization, nor can the Government of India accept the position 
implied m your telegram, that their policy should be dependent on the judgment of 
yourself as to the necessity of the measures which the Government have taken after 
the most careful and thorough consideration of the facts and after all other possible 
remedies had been exhaustea. 

His Excellency and his Government can hardly believe that you or the Working 
Committee contemplate that his Excellency can invite you with the hope of any 
advantage to an interview held under the threat of the resumption of civil disobe- 
dience, They must hold you and the Congress responsible for all consequencei 
that may ensue from the action which the Congress have announced their intention 
of taking and to meet which the Government will take all necessary measures. 


Mahatma’s Last Message to Viceroy 

Mahatma Gandhi replied as follows to the Viceroy’s telegram on the 3rd, 
January : — 

“Thanks for your wire. I cannot help expressing deep regret for decision of hia 
Excellency and his Government. Surely it is wrong to describe honest expression 
of opinion as threat. May I remind Government that Delhi negotiations were open- 
ed and carried on whilst civil disobedience was on and that when pact was made 
civil resistance was not given up, but only discontinued ? This position was reas- 
serted and accepted by his Excellency and his Government in Simla last August 
prior to my departure for London. Although I had made it clear that under cer- 
tain circumstances Congress might have to resume civil disobedience, Government 
did not break ofif negotiations. That it was made clear by Government that civil 
disobedience carried with it penalty for disobedience merely proves what civil resis- 
ters bargain for, but does not in any waylaflfect my argument. Had Government resen- 
ted my attitude it was open to them not to send me to London. On the contrary, 
my departure had his Excellency’s blessings. Nor is it fair or correct to suggest 
that I have ever advanced the claim that any policy of Government should be depen- 
dent on my judgment. But I do submit that any popular and constitutional Go- 
vernment would always welcome and sympathetically consider suggestions made by 
public bodies and their representatives and assist them with all available information 
about their acts or Ordinances of which public opinion may disapprove. 

12 
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‘T claim that my messages have no other meaning than what is suggested in last 
paragraph. Time alone will show whose position was justified. Meanwnile I wish to 
assure the Governnaent that every endeavour will be made on the; part of Congress to 
carry on struggle without malice and in strictly non-violent manner. It was hardly 
necessa^ to remind me that the Congress and I, its humble representative, are 
responsiple for all consequences of our actions,’* 


Mahatma’s Home Coming — The Historic Week 

28th. December 1931 to 4th. January 1932 

The following article from the pen !of Sj. Mahadeo Desai is reproduced from 
the Young Lidia'' 

28 December : Arrive in Bombay. The first news given to Gandhiji is that of 
the arrest of Pt. Jawaharlal Nehru and shootings on the Frontier. Warm reception 
at the pier and scenes of unprecedented enthusiastic reception by crowds who 
dotted the whole route to Manibhuvan, Gandhiji’s Bombay home. * In the evening 
Gandhiji addressed a meeting at Azad Maidan, described by the semi-official organ 
the Evening News of India as biggest meeting ever held in Bombay, and the most 
peaceful and orderly. 

In his speech Gandhiji welcomes the news of Pt. Jawaharlal's and Mr. Sher- 
wani’s arrest, of Khan Abdul Gaffar Khan’s deportation, and of the shootings on 
the Frontier of unarmed crowds as the most fitting Christmas boxes that Lord 
Willingdon could send him. He condemns as reprehensible the murder of a Bengal 
Magistrate by two girls and also condemns as unbefitting of any civilised Govern- 
ment the ordinance in Bengal which was calculated to emasculate a whole province. 
The U. P. and the Frontier ordinances were, if anything, even worse and he 
declares that he could see in the atmosphere no sign to justify the hopes for peace 
that he had been nursing. But he does not. he cannot in the nature of things, 
advise Satyagraha, without exploring all the avenues still open to him. He warns 
the people however that if the campaign has to be resumed it would be a much 
more terrible ordeal for the people. ‘Bullets, this time, instead of or in addition to 
lathis. Be ready to offer yourselves willing sacrifices on the alter of freedom. 
Pledge yourselves to go through the utmost suffering and also to refrain from the 
least little injury to any one.’ 

At 10 P. M. Gandhiji addressed a meeting under the auspices of the Welfare of 
India League, Narrates in the course of his speech pleasant experiences in London, 
but regrets that instead of finding an echo of them in India he finds himself face 
to face with grim reality— an ordinance in the Frontier Province “for which there 
is no parallel whatsoever, an inhuman piece of legislation, if it can be called by the 
name of legislation.’’ He had not yet heard that the penalty for defiance of an 
order was bullets, except when the defiance was violent. Pt. Jawaharlal had 
postponed the Provincial Conference pending Gandhiji’s arrival and was actually 
leaving the area of his activities to attend the meeting ;of the Working Committee 
of which he is General Secretary and to meet Gandhiji but he is arrested, fie had 
pledged himself to so many British friends that he was going to try his level beat 
to avenues of co-operation, but he confessed the events left little hope for co- 
operation, unless he had lost all sense of self-respect and rewrite the history of the 
last 45 years of his life. He found himself in impenetrable darkness. How could 
he hope to succeed when there was utter distrust of the Congress. 

If the Congress had done anything immoral, unclean, violent or secret he would 
understand distrust of it. But when it was an open organisation pledged to non- 
violence and truth and when it always believed in placing all the cards on the 
table and was yet distrusted, it must wander in the wilderness and allow itself 
to be crushed to atoms. 

Questions asked by Englishmen at the meeting indicate their hope that the 
ordinances may be withdrawn if Gandhiji could hold out any hope of co-operation. 
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Gaadhiji said it would certainly remove a block in the way and make atmosphere 
more favourable. 

'Would you not visit the Provinces and meet officials before you condemn these 
ordinances?’ is another question. 

‘May I tell you’ said Gandhiji, 'that I tried thrice last year to visit the Frontier 
Province and failed ? After the truce I asked Lord Irwin if I might do so. I 
wanted to co-operate fully and so I would not only have his permission but 
encouragement. But he said 'no’. Then I pleaded with Lord Willingdon 
twice, but again failed. Lo^d Irwin felt that my presence there would 
create a ferment. Lord Willingdon felt very much the same. If you like 
I shall try it a fourth time, but if any of you have the ear of Govern- 
ment, I would ask them to be my attorneys and obtain Government’s permission, 
for I do not like to commit Civil Disobedience if I am ordered not to go. For I do 
not want to start Civil Disobedience at the wrong end. I would start it at the 
right end and put Government in the wrong. 

‘But how would you deal with seditious organisations subversive of Law and 

Order V 

'Sedition is an elastic term, but even if you mean by 'subversive’ organisations 
wanting to usurp the power of Government, they should not be dealt with under 
ordinances. Do you know the Government is fast estranging even its supporters 
by these ordinances. They may verbally say 'yes’, ‘yes’, but they really mean 'no’, 
'no’. But you want me to think of Bengal and say what I want to do to stop 
assassinations. No society should tolerate assassinations I admit. But does it mean, 
therefore, that all suspects are to be treated as assassins ? Why, I would ask, are 
there assassinations in Bengal and in no other province ? I would go to the root 
cause of the disease rather than deal with the symptoms in a haphazard way. I 
will tell you. you will not stamp out assassination by ordinances. Two mad mrls 
assassinated an innocent magistrate. They had drunk deep of the poison of hate 
and exaggeration, but beneath it all there is a substratum of truth which would 
dement not only unsophisticated girls in Bengal but any one in any province. I 
yield to no Englishman in condemning violence and would go with them any length 
to stamp it out in a humane manner, but never in the manner of General Dyer. 
Do you expect to hammer out a constitution in this atmosphere of ordinances ? It 
is a forlorn hope. It does not redound to the credit of Englishmen to rule by 
ordinances nor to the credit of India to be ruled by them. I am quite prepared to 
make a heroic effort to stamp out terrorism, but it is no use asking me to do so on 
Government terms,’ 

‘I landed,’ he said concluding the speech at about midnight, 'in the hope that 
I shall find out ways and means of tendering co-operation but when I find that at 
every step there is a huge boulder, what am I to do ? I am dying to find those 
ways and means, but see not a ray of hope. In a state as the present, people 
believing^ in violence would rise up in armed rebellion, but what are people pledged 
to non-violence to do ? Their only remedy is nonviolent disobedience. I want every 
Englishman and Englishwoman to search their hearts in these days of Christmas.'’ 

29th December ; Addresses girls of the Women’s branch of the Hindusthan 
Seva Dal. Implores them to do penance for the crime committed by the Bengali girls. 
‘I see no bravery about their deed. It was a wicked and cowardly act. Bravery 
consists in laying down one’s life, not in taking an innocent life.’ 

Meeting of the Working Committee. With its approval Gandhiji sends a friendly 
telegram to the Viceroy aSsing for an interview and guidance. ( Text elsewhere ) 

30tli December : Meeting of the Working Committee. Gives them a detailed 
accoimt his work in England and listens to representative workers from Bengal 

Visits ailing friends, and reminds his staff that before actual arrest or round up 
comes, they should hasten to fulfil their obligations, one of them being to send best 
English lever watches to the English detective officers who accompanied him through- 
out his sojourn in England and Europe 

31si December : The reply from the Viceroy arrives, — not from the Viceroy but 
from his private secretary (Text elsewhere). 

Gandhiji sits down to draft a reply and submits it to the Working Committee at 
about 11 P. M. After fullest discussion the Working Committee adopts it. The 
telegram is released for publication at 2 A. M. 
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Ist January : Consternation in every quarter. Even the usual loyalists are 
considerably agitated over what by common consent is a spurning of a peace offer 
by Government and deputations of different bodies wait on Gandhiji, 

An English friend told me that he was ashamed of the Viceroy’s reply and that 
he knew that his feeling was shared by many. 

Another English friend who was disgusted with the condition laid down in the 
Viceroy’s telegram that Gandhiji might come but not to discuss the ordinances 
said : ‘What then was Gandhiji to go there for ? To play marbles with Lord 
Willingdon V 

The response from the people is amazing. Representatives from almost all the 
important merchants’ associations in Bombay see Gandhiji to discuss the future 
programme and how best they could help the work of the Congress. Though they 
are not Congressmen, they dare not withdraw their sympathy, lor the work of the 
Congress which appeals to them irresistibly and the Viceroy s insulting and un- 
gentlemanly reply has hurt them too most deeply. 

The prayer gatherings go on swelling like a snowball with the result that lest the 
terrace of the Manibhavan and the stairs should come down with a crash, Gandhiji 
suggests an open space for the prayer. The vast compound of the Lady Korthcote 
Hindu orphanage is kindly offered by the trustees and both the prayers are attended 
by thousands of people. 

2nd January : Deputations continue to wait on Gandhiji. Gandhiji sends tele- 
grams to Dr Sapru and Sjt. Jayakar to acquaint them with the situation. Dr. Sapru 
hopes that Gandhiji might yet see the Viceroy— how and under what conditions he 
does not stop to discuss. 

The Welfare of India League, where the withdrawal of the Ordinances was 
discussed as a possibility the other night, feel that they must send a telegram to 
the Viceroy deploring the attitude of the Viceroy rendering it impossible for Gan- 
dhiji to have an interview with the Viceroy. A deputation of their Council wait on 
Gandhiji who thus unbosoms himself before them : — 

“My telegram was in a studiously courteous language and in the friendliest tone. 
My friends objected to the word “guidance” but I pleaded with them and got them 
to agree. You will see that the Viceroy has placed himself completely in the wrong. 
And arguing about the ordinances was the wrong way of going about 
the thing. He forgot that I had not approached him as an ordinary 
citizen, but one who had constant dealings with him and one with whom 
he had to discuss the future plans as to how best to help in the R. T. 0. work. It 
is irrelevant for him to say that I could not discuss the ordinance. The second 
condition is insulting viz. that I must repudiate my colleagues. The fact is that 
Government has over-reached itself. It is not Lord Willingdon’s language. It has 
been drafted for him. It is a terrible affair that Government of India should act in 
this light-hearted fashion though they know that any error may lead to a terrible 
situation arising in this country. If you are convinced that Government of India 
have committed a grave error in repelling my advances and in banging the door in 
my face, then you should move heaven and earth to compel Government of India 
to reconsider their decision and see me as a friend without putting any conditions. 
But why should I have got the Working Committee to pass a tentative jresolution, 
you will ask. Ts it not that you want to go with a loaded pistol V No, because 
the Government of India knew that the Congress was an institution with Civil 
Disobedience for its creed. The Congress had done enough to lead the country and 
Government to believe that in no connection with a movement for redress of wpngs 
the Congress would not advice an armed rebellion but a non-violent disobedience. 
Evidently they overlook the fact that Civil Disobedience had become a permissible 
thing. In the Delhi Pact Civil Disobedience was not given up, it was only discon- 
tinued during the truce. In Simla, when our final letters were^ exchanged— letters 
which were published as part of the Second Settlement— I said in my letters that 
if all steps fail, we reserve to ourselves the right of Civil Disobedience. Govern- 
ment’s reply finally banging the door is thus a direct breach of the Delhi Pact and 
of the Simla Pact to which Lord Willingdon was party. You have thus got to 
see the enormity of the error in which Government of India have been betrayed. I 
therefore suggest to you that you follow your telegram by further action and go 
over to the side of the Congress if a simple thing like an interview cannot be 
granted. 
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^ the suggestion being made that I was overborne by my 
c-iven ^ ^ ^ arch-extremist. I have not found colleagues who have 

f'hprp than has been given me during the last four days, 

telecrams Hi^vp colleagues, and all resolutions and 

matters They have accepted me as an expert in these 

*0 me. W^e discussed for a long time and 
was I resolution, but not publish it. It 

nofinn TT * ^ J suppressed it, I would be unfair to the viceroy and the 

ftPflCT^n the resolution, I said the Viceroy must be placed in pos- 

obedipnpp n^r tn colleagues are not wedded to Civil Dis- 

end-all witKm ^ ^ be-all and 

whom it ifl But there WES DO coutse Open tome. A man to 

u an armed rebellion may parley, but a man who has no 

obeLnceT^^^ That is whSt Ls happened, for civil dis- 

^ my creed, how can I give it up ? That is why, though I am miserly 

s.fjSte/srijSpTj/ »' “■• “““s “>' 

follow out your telegram is not to send me to the Viceroy but to 
about have got to tell him is that when ^ou are 

ofaetate^o retoeto sfea^^^^^^^ be absurd for the head 

their president to send another 
^ entirely open mind and that 

• ^bat he should have an opportunity of fully discus- 
sing the situation with His Excellency. ^ ^ 

There are rumours of impending arrests of leaders at anv moment As we were 

enn^fffb^tr“on midnight, the Assoliated Press was good 

convey by telephone contents of the Viceroy’s reply to Gandhiii’s renly 

fnfh fLnTel^to'^tbJ f Gandhiji^ad nV hesitation ^ S 

offiM Ke h who had anticipated the telegraph 

otnce.^ He remarked how the Viceroy had heaped error upon error instead of avau- 

bif fh .tliat Gandhiji had offered him, and express^ 

his amazement that the Viceroy had introduced an argument which was not eer- 
mane to his repeated request for an interview. He exposes the hollowness of ^the 
Viceroy s excuse and calls upon the nation to respond to the challenge. 

tn fhf ,<>’°>ock morning prayer delivers a stirring little message 

^ to the oountFy 

nnrf wl® ’ t have been my companions in these prayers for some days, 

r struggle ,8 resumed again and I may be taken away any momeL, 

it bppnmro !i‘ -i t° have your prayers regularly morning and evening. Let 

rvur^.?f^® ot)ligatory ritual for you. Prayer plays a large part in a self- 

sacrifice and you will see that it will be a veritable cow of plenty for 
you, and will make your way clear. The more you apply yourselves to it the more 

tor toarlesyesr is a sign and symbol 
R^f A ^ ^ ^ womau who was on the path of 

fppr ^-n toar. Generally there are two kinds of 

of nra^p^ of loBs of material possessions. A man 

bLn shed the fear of death and embrace death as a 

and nf°'”uo°^° ^^4 regard all earthly possessions as fleeting 

on^ppp L ifS “coo'rot- He will see that he has no right to 
mimon«^bi\^^®? misery and pauperism stalk the land and when tfere are 

who bp*p Without a ineal. No power on earth can subdue a man 

onhe heaJf I”^®'y®r should be a thing 

nearer to Pnd pod°V °T^ outward demonstration. It must take us daily 

♦bp rfJ.?io®°°’ ^ prayerful man is sure to have his heart’s desire fulfilled, for 

^d ® never have an improper desire. Continue this ritual 

hrip/n™JIr^®'^ '^®‘m ®7 “fy but on our country. I hope tils 

brief prayer of mine will find a lodgment in your hearts.’^ 

Vicpmv^^a^dTp L “tod to send any further reply to the 

T ^ ^ t^.^b ,e to Mr, Hoarrbin of the Commonwealth of India 

GSliri^XDWd^®hftt^pf^^^^ sending cables for having the truth about the situation, 
tranoni]! explained that Civil Disobedience was no new thing, and that the Govern- 
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ment excuse was hollow. ‘‘The fact is that Government cannot tolerate rising power 
of the Congress and consequent rise of the people's spirit." 

Later in the morning he felt that he must send a final telegram to the Viceroy 
offering another Locu^ Poenitentiae if he would take it. (Text elsewhere). 

Leading Liberals and leading merchants continue to come— Sir Purshottamdaf, 
Sir Cowasji, Sjt. Jayakar, Sir Pheroze Sethna among them. The last entreats Sardar 
Vallabhbhai to pursuade Gandhiji to postpone his departure. They were all in 
communication with the Viceroy and if the Viceroy permitted a deputation of them 
to wait on him. Crandhiji should be at their disposal for consultations. It was most 
pathetic. They did not seem to realise that it was no use knocking at the door of 
one who had tarred and bolted it. But the Sardar agreed and Gaudhiji postponed 
his departure. 

The day : 4th January^ And it was good. Never gloat on other's failings or mis- 
takes, but if these good friends gave the Viceroy to add one more blunder to the pile 
that he had already made how can one help it ? They bad counted without the 
government who had already completed their arrangements while these friends were 
arguing wuth them and imploring them. 

The day was spent in giving these friends long, patient, eleventh hour interviews, 
in giving messages to various bodies and organisations and in drafting a comprehen- 
sive resolution for the Indian Merchants Chamber of Commerce the members of 
which had stood solidly by him during these days of trial. A message was also 
given to the Indian Christians — followers of the Prince of Peace — through a 
representative who insisted that his word must reach the communitv before he was 
imprisoned. 

But while he was forging these links of love, Government were busy forging their 
infernal chains for one whom no chains but those of love can bind. 

And so like the thief in the night they came and stole the nation's idol away — 
the process being the same as last year, the weapon pressed into aid being the old 
rusty Eegulation xxv of 1827 for removal of inconvenient persons without assignable 
reasons. ^ That they had been ready was apparent from the lack of date on Mr. 
Maxwell's letter to the Police Chief. 

^ The Police Chief asked for control of the telephone, stopped all egress from and 
ingress to Manibhuvan and began operations. Gandhiji was silent but smiled 
when Levadas woke him up with the news that the expected messengers had arrived. 
During the few minutes that he had at his disposal he WTOte two brief messages — 
the first to the millhands in Ahmedabad and the second to the people of India 
through a note to Vallabhbhai who he did not know was under arrest the same 
The message for the nation was as brief as it was inspiring : ‘‘Infinite is 
God’s mercy. Never swerve from truth and non-violence, never turn your back and 
sacrifice your lives and all to win Swaraj.” Father Elwiii was sitting close by. He 
addressed a few lines to all Englishmen through him : 

yoti have come. I would like you yourself to tell your countrymen 
(Englishmen) that I love them even as I love my own countrymen. I have never 
done anything towards them in hatred or malice, and, God willing, I shall never 
do anything in that manner in future. 

_ “I am acting no diff'erently towards them now from what I have done under si- 
milar circumstances towards my own kith and kin.” 

Some one suggested that he should break his silence as this was an extraordinary 
occasion. He has_ done so once or twice. One occasion I remember was when he 
had the news of his dearest comrade Maganlal Gandhi’s death and he had to console 
his widow. But to-day's was no extraordinary occasion. It was more natural for 
him to ma^ch to and spend his time in Yeravada than to stay out. He had famili- 
arised India long^ ago with Thoreau’s dictum that under an unjust Government all 
self-respecting citizens could not live except in jail. And who has lived up to it more 
truly than he ? 

T^e iiymn of the true Vaishnava which corresponds to the beatitudes— the true 
Vaishnaya being the truly blessed man— was sung by all present who touched his 
feet to bid him farewell and receive his blessings. None was happier than he whose 
every hr^th and every movement is an act of consecration. Prayer, he had said 
the day before, takes one nearer to God. I am thankful that it was given to me 
to be the privileged witness of the truth in him during all the days of the sacred 



The Second Agreement — 27th Aug. *31 

Mahatma, the Sole Congress Representative 

As a result of conversations between Mahatma Gandhi and representatives of the 
Government of India at Simla, it was agreed that Gandhiji should proceed to Lon- 
don in order to attend the Round Table Conference, on behalf of the Congress, and 
Gandhiji sailed accordingly on August 29 from Bombay. 

The agreement was published by the Government of India in an official commu- 
nique to which were attached letters from Gandhiji to Mr. Emerson, Secretary, Home 
Department, Government of India, and from Mr. Emerson to Gandhiji. The letters 
were integral parts of the agreement. The text of the communique and the letters 
is given below : 

Official Communique 

1. As a result of conversations between His Excellency the Viceroy and Mr. 
Gandhi, the Congress will now be represented by Mr. Gandhi at the Round Table 
Conference. 

2. The settlement of March 5, 1931 remains operative. The Government of In- 
dia and the Local Governments will secure the observance of the specific provisions 
of the Settlement in those cases, if any, in which a breach is established and will 
give their careful consideration to any presentation that may be made in this respect. 
The Congress will fulfil their obligations under the settlement. 

3. In regard to collections of land revenue in the Surat District, the point in 
issue is whether in those villages of Bardoli Taiuka and valod Mahal, which were 
visited by Revenue Officials, accompanied by a party of police, during the month of 
July 1931, more severe demands, having regard to their material circumstances, were 
made from revenue payers and enforced by coercion, exercised through the police, 
than were made from and met by revenue payers of other villages of the Bardoli 
Taiuka. The Government of India in consultation and full agreement with the 
Government of Bombay have decided that an inquiry shall be held into this issue 
in accordance with the following terms of reference : — 

‘To inquire into the allegations that Khatedars in the villages in question, were 
compelled by means of coercion, exercised through the police, to pay revenue in ex- 
cess of what would have been demanded if the standard had been applied, which 
was adopted in other villages of the Bardoli Taiuka, where collections were affected 
after March 5, 1931, without the assistance of the police, and to ascertain what 
sum, if any, was so paid. Within the terms of reference evidence may be produced 
on any matter in dispute.” 

The Government of Bombay have appointed Mr. R, C. Gordon, I.C.S., Collector, 
Nasik. to hold the inquiry. 

4. In regard to other matters hitherto raised by Congress, the Government of 
India and the Local Governments concerned are not prepared to order an enquiry. 

5. In regard to any further matters of complaint by the Congress, not coming 
within the specific provisions of the Settlement, such complaints will be dealt with in 
accordance with the ordinary administrative procedure and practice, and if any 
question of an inquiry arises, the decision as to whether an inquiry shall be held 
and, if so, the form it shall take, will be made by the Local Government concern^ 
in accordance with such procedure and practice. 

Gandhiji’f Letter to Mr. Emerson 

Letter from Mr. Gandhi to Mr, Emerson : Simla, August 27, 1931 

Dear Mr. Emerson, — 1 have to acknowledge with thanks your letter of even date, 
enclosing a new draft. Sir Cowasji has kmdiy also communicated to me the 
amendments suggested by you. My colleagues and I have very carefully considered 
the amended draft, which we are prepared to accept subject to the following re- 
marks 
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Id paragraph 4, ifc is not possible for me. on behalf of the Congress to 
subscribe to the position taken up by the Government. For, feel that, where in 
the opinion of the Congress a grievance arising out of the working of the Settlement 
is not redressed, an inquiry is a necessity of the case, because of the fact that 
Civil Disobedience remains under suspension during the pendency of the Delhi 
Fact. But if the Government of India and Local Governments are not prepared 
to grant an inquiry, my colleagues and I have no objection to the clause remaining. 
Tke resuit will be, that whilst the Congress will not press for an inquiry, 
in regard to ‘‘the other matters hitherto raised’' on its behalf, if 
unfortunately any grievance is so acutely felt that it becomes a paramount 
duty of the Congress to seek some method of relief, in the absence of 
an inquiry, in the shape of defensive direct action, the Congress should 
be held Jhee to adopt such remedy, notwithstanding the suspension of civil disobedi- 
ence. 

I need hardly assure the Government that it would be the constant endeavour of 
the Congress to avoid direct action and to gain relief by discussion, persuasion, and 
the like. The statement of the Congress position given here has become necessary in 
order to avoid any possible misunderstanding in the future or a charge of breach of 
faith on the part of Congress. In the event of a successful issue to the present dis- 
cussions, I assume that ^e communiqm, this letter, and your reply would bo 
iiimultaneously published. 

Mr. Emerson’s Letter 

Government of India, Home Department, Simla, August 27, 1931 

Dear Mr. Gandhi,— I write to thank you for your letter of ^ to-day’s date, in 
which you accept the draft communique subject to the observations contained in 
your letter. The Governor-General-in-Council has noted that it is not the intention 
of the Congress to press for any inquiry into those matters hitherto raised by them, 
but that wEile you give an assurance that it will be the constant endeavour of the 
Congress to avoid direct action, and to gain relief by discussion, persuasion, and the 
like, you wish to make clear the position of the Congress in regard to any future 
action that they may decide to take. I am to say that the Governor-General-in- 
Council shares your" hope that no resort to direct action will be taken. In regard 
to the general position of Government, I am to refer you to the letter of His 
Excellency the Viceroy dated August 19 to your address. I am to say that the 
communique, your letter of to-day’s date and this reply will be published simulta- 
neously by Government. 


Congress Charges Against Government 

On the IBih, August Mahatma Gandhi released the full text of the charge sheet 
prepared by him against the Government. The first clause deals with the Picketing 
of Liquor Shops. He says that in Madras picketing has been made futile as 
the police insist on volunteers standing at a distance of a hundred yards from the 
ahops thereby making the shops out of sight. He adds that there have been prose- 
cution of peaceful picketers on faked charges, physical interference with picketing, 
asBult on volunteers and seizure of their movables. There has been prosecution of 
peaceful picketers of liqnor shops in Bombay, of defeating peaceful picketing 'by 
permitting the sale of liqnor in unlicensed places and hours. He declares that the 
Bombay Government have defended these acts which adds insult to injury. Assaults 
on Picketers by Liquor Sellers have been connived at in Bengal. 

The second clause deals with the pending prosecutions in Surat district. Private 
parties have voluntarily withdrawn the complaints. They have been egged on 
by the police to press the complaints. ^ ^ ^ • 

The third danse refers to unreleased prisoners and leaders m different Provinces 
The Bombay Government, in reply to representations regarding H. D, Rajah and 
Ratanjl Dayaiam, said that these two were guilty of incitement to violence, 
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In the fourth clause Mr. Gandhi deals with the fines not realised before the 
truce and says that in Bulsar, in Surat district, in fire cases, people were asked to 
pay fines for having used land for non-agricultural purposes. 

The fifth clause complains of punitive police at Chautala, in Hissar district,^ and 
at Naushara and Panuam in Amritsar district not being withdrawn. The Navjivan 
Press has not yet been returned. Guns and gun licences for participation in the 
campaign have not been returned in several cases. 

The seventh clause says that an Ashram in Bihar has been seized under Ordi- 
nance 9 and has not yet been restored. Certain lands in Karnatak have not been 
restored either except on an undertaking that the parties will not take part in any 
future movement. Regarding the sold lands certain purchasers intending to reconvey 
them to the original owners have been dissuaded from doing so by the police 
authorities in Surat district. 

The next clause complains that for posts rendered vacant in the Bombay Presi- 
dency during the campaign, Patels & Mukhis who have been appointed for five 
years are being treated as permanently appointed. Several Talatis in Jalalpur, Kaira, 
have not been reinstated. Justice has not been shown in the cases of two deputy 
collectors and two medical men who resigned during the campaign. 

Mr. Gandhi next gives cases of several others all over India who have not been 
shown Justice. Under the heading ^‘General ChargeJ’ he says that in Surat niueteen 
lakhs of rupees out of twenty have been paid out of the current dues. Congress 
workers claim that they are responsible for the payments. Mr. Gandhi adds that 
to demand arrears or current dues now from those who plead inability is a breach 
of faith with workers and people. Congress workers had offered to re-examine the 
cases suspected by the authorities. What they resent is coercive processes, fines and 
display of police who surround the people’s houses. 

In the United Provinces Congress work as such is being attacked at various 
places and peaceful meetings have been dispersed. Mr. Gandhi gives details of the 
number of alleged attacks in different places in U. P. and next refers to the doings 
of the zemindars which he alleges had been occasioned by the connivance, if not at 
the instance, of Government officials who do not seem disposed to take note of their 
excesses. In several cases villages have been surrounded by zemindars’ men and 
people threatened. In Rae Barelli district there are several hundred cases where the 
amin, supported by the police, has terrorised the kisans and notices have been 
distributed among them, warning them that they will be liable to be prosecuted if 
they associate with particular Congressmen. There are similar reports from the 
districts of Fyzabad, Kheri, Fatehpur and Badaun, all telling the same woeful 
tale. 

In Bengal and the Punjab workers doing peaceful and constructive work have 
been arrested. 

In the N. W. F. P. there has been repression against Khudai Khidmatgars. In 
Malkand Agency Khudai Khidmatgars have been harrassed in all sorts of ways. In 
Daulatpura Tahsii the zaildar, assisted by the frontier constabulary, collected all the 
volunteers who had not paid the revenue dues, shut them up in a room and any 
one who even uttered a word was beaten. The same thing was repeated in Jamto 
Bakayana. In Shabqadar two Khudai Khidmatgars were secured by holders of 
jagirs from the Government and were ordered to give up Congress work. On their 
refusal they were beaten. In Kohat the president of the local Congress Committee, 
while touring Hangu with volunteers, was stopped near Sbinvari by the police and 
fired at. The shot missed him. While returning the party was hooted and stoned 
and finally, charged with lathis. Copies of the May Issue of Abdul Gaffar Khan’s 
magazine, which is devoted purely to the cause of social reform, have been held up 
by the postal authorities without any reason being given. Under section 144 all 
meetings and processions have been prohibited in the illaqa of Khalil and Mohmand 
in Tahsii Peshawar because the men have been civil resisters. 

Mr. Gandhi makes the gravest charges of mal-treatment of women in villages in 
various districts of the United Provinces by agents of landlords in the course of 
collection of rents. He adds that ostensibly the doings of the landlords are occas- 
sioned by the connivance, if not at the instance, of Government officials, who do not 
seem to take note of excesses. It is alleged that in one village no one was allowed 
to draw water from any well until a part payment was made. In another place 
tenants were made to stand in the burning sun. In North-West Frontier Province 
a landlord, assisted by the Frontier Constabulary, collected all the “red shirts” 
volunteers, who did not pay the land revenue and shut up six of them rn a room 
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full of hornets and set off the hornets thereon by means of smoke. When these 
volunteers were let out, there faces were terribly swollen. They were asked to sell 
tneir wives to pay the revenue dues, In another Frontier village the landlords 
caugnt hold of the ‘‘red shirts*’ who had been unable to pay the land revenue and 
made them to sit in sun with their hands tied together behind backs. Anyone 
uttering even a word was beaten with butt-end of rifles as a result of which one old 
man collapsed.^ In yet another place when the red-shirts refused to give up Congress 
work two ^ammdars, who held gift-lands from Government, assaulted the volunteers-in 
tne presence of the_ police officer. One of them was made to lie in the hot sun and 
secu;^cl in that position by a tight string and bu ciliated in a certain manner, which 
the Fathans consider an insult only short of death. 


Tk GoverBment Cocnter-Ciiarge 

important statement was issued by the Government of India 
irom toimia on the 2Srd August 

visited Simla ab^t the middle of July, he gave to the 
The of India, Home Department, two lists of complaints, 

had nnf alleged instances in which specific provisions of the Settlement 

nla Js nf . Goverument, while the second list contained com- 

of the character which dtd not relate to breaches of specific provisions 

mrsuin^of « which purported to show that the Local Governments were 

pursuing a policy of oppression against the Congrees and its members. 

ascertained from the Local 
coS^Sfoi little delay as possible and that the Government of India, in 

fn anv ca?e in Governments could secure observance of the Settlement 

^ which it was established that a breach of the Settlement had ,occur- 

the I^ca?^On^vArnmrifa assurance, the lists were communicated immediately to 
Gov^fnmenTs on ^ The replies of Local 

Mr. Gandhi has complaint have been received, and since 

it proper that thf of complaints, the Government of India consider 

tha^t the contents of thp Published. They believe 

correct estimatp nf attached , schedules will enable the public to form a 

Local Government ^ for complaints that have been made against the 

Eeplies From the Local Governments 
comparatively trivial iSCce If themsdS 

sohSule ^ items treaW in the first 

Case of Madras 

cirikS”fe M,“ff S' ‘’fPSP.**'- lb*l the oK.m wm 

picketing^ifi'not iUegaf b^Uself^^and <mnse«n^ settlement inerely lays down that 
toddy sales. The pfeketb^ of « ^sorted to at 

lawful methods are usid ®If resorted to, provided 
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Mr. Gandhi complained that Section 144 was applied against the members of 
Tanjore Bar for picketing liquor shop sales. The Government replies that the 
allegation is entirely without foundation. 

Mr. Gandhi complained that peaceful picketers had been prosecuted on faked 
charges. The Government remarks that the allegation is unsupported by any speci- 
fic instances and that none have come to their notice, except one or two cases 
brought by private persons, which have been found to be false and have been 
promptly dropped. 

Mr. Gandhi complained of physical interference with picketing. The Government 
replies that the allegation is vague, and so far as it is general is false. The only 
instance of the use of force on the part of the police brought to their notice was 
in Coimbatore, where light canes were employed to move on a large crowd, and no 
complaint of violence was made to the District Magistrate. 

In Bombay 

As regards the Bombay Presidency, Mr. Gandhi complained that peaceful 
picketing was defeated by permitting the sale of liquor at unlicensed house. The 
Local Government replies that this appear to be true only in Ahmedabad, where 
picketing is organised by labour unions which made no secret of their policy to 
ascertain the names of the customers and secure their dismissal from work. The 
number of extra selling places allowed is now being reduced. 

Mr. Gandhi complained that the charge brought by a private party against one 
Ratanji Dayaram was instigated by the police and that Dayaram’s action was 
described as violence. The Government replies that Dayaram deliberately burnt, 
his tenant's crop in order that the revenue due to the Government should not be 
paid and that such conduct precluded him from the benefit of amnesty. 

‘‘Naujiwan” Pbess 

Mr. Gandhi complained that the ^‘Naujiwan’^ Press had not be returned. The 
Government replies that the delay was not due to the dispute about the obligation 
of the Government to return it, but about the question whether it should be 
returned at Bombay or at Ahmedabad. It had been taken to Bombay for sale by 
the Government during the Civil Disobedience movement. The Government were 
advised that the Settlement justified its delivery at Bombay. The Government have 
actually returned it at Ahmedabad. 

Mr. Gandhi complained that the Patels and Mukhis in Gujerat who were 
appointed for five years or until further orders were being treated as permanently 
appointed. The Government replies that the appointment, until further orders, have 
only been confirmed where there was a definite promise of confirmation on satisfac- 
tory conduct. As regards the appointments for 5 years these were substantive. Mr. 
Gandhi contends that such appointments should be regarded as temporary and the 
former incumbents reinstated. The Government replies that under Paragraph 19 of 
the Settlement each case is to be decided on its merits, the principle being that the 
vested rights of third parties should not be disturbed and that this principle pre- 
cludes dismissal without reason before the expiry of 5 years of the officer who has 
been appointed for that period. 

Students Rusticated 

Mr. Gandhi complained that children in Ahmedabad have been permanently 
rusticated from Government and aided schools for taking part in the Civil Disobe- 
dience Movement. The Government replies that no breach of the Settlement is 
involved, since it contained no provision for readmission of students. 

The circular issued by the Educational Inspector that the girls concerned should 
not be admitted to any recognised schools has, however, been ordered to be with- 
drawn, and if any circular was issued with regard to boys it will be withdrawn 
also. 

Mr. Gandhi made a similar complaint with regard to the students at Akola and 
said that a boy^s scholarship had been forfeited. The Government replies that such 
students as have applied for re-admission have obtained it. As regards the scholar- 
ship which is a Government one whose tenure is conditional on good conduct, it 
remains forfeited for the time being, since the boy concerned was convicted for 
offences connected with the Civil Disobedience movement. He has, however, been 
readmitted to the school. 
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Ix United Pkovinces 

As regards the United Provinces Mr. Gandhi complained that students seeking 
admission to educational institutions are asked to give undertakings not to take part 
in the future political campaign. The Local Government replies that no breach of 
the Settlement is here involved and that the only undertaking required of exploited 
students seeking readmission was that they would abide by the disciplinary rules 
of the institution. 

In The Punjab 

As regards the Punjab, there are three complaints, two relating to the postings 
of additional police and one relating to non -restoration of a pension. ^ In regard 
to the first two, additional police were posted in village because the crime during 
the first 8 months of 1930 was treble the amount reported in any of the previous 
three years. There was a dangerous factional feeling in the village and also an 
aggressive agitation. In the second ease, the inhabitants of the village were respon- 
sible in two years for 44 serious cases of crime, including burglary, theft, kidnapp- 
ing, rape, cheating, illegal possession of arms and no less than 7 murders. In nei- 
ther case is any breach of the Settlement involved. 

The restoration of pensions is not covered by the Settlement and the particular 
case cited gave no ground for administrative action. 

In Bihar and Orissa 

As regards Bihar and Orissa. Mr. Gandhi complained that peaceful picketers of 
liquor shops have been molested and prosecuted. The Government replies that it 
is difficult to deal wiht vague charges of this kind and that there is no reason to 
believe that prosecutions have been started agaist peaceful picketers who have not 
infringed the law. „ . . 

The general result of the replies of the Local Governments to these allegations or 
specific breaches of the Settlement is that many complaints do not come within the 
scope of the Settlement at all. In many other cases the fads show that there has 
been no breach of the Settlement. In two or three cases breaches of the Settlement 
have been established and have been repaired by the Local Governments. In other 
charges, the Government have gone out of their way to take liberal administrative 
action outside the scope of Settlement. ^ ^ 

The general conclusion is to establish the contention of the Government that they 
have done their utmost honourably to observe the Settlement, and that the instances 
to the contrary are so few and of such a trivial character as to show the hollowness 
of the Congress charges. 

General Charges 

The second schedule of the statement, consistiny of general complaints made by 
Mr. Gandhi concerning incidents which are not claimed to constitute speeme breaches 
of the. Settlement and of the Government replies thereto opens with items connected 
with the collection of land revenue in Bardoli. ta- t. j- 

Mr. Gan^i’s contention briefly is that those who joined the Civil Pisobeoience 
Movement should receive special consideration because of the losses they suffered in- 
consequence thereof ; and secondly, that revenue has been collected by coercion 
exercised by the police. 

The reply of the Government is as follows : , i r 

It cannot be admitted that to demand arrears or current year s dues from those 
who plead inabilicy is a breach of faith with the workers and the people. Inability 
must be proved and not merely pleaded. The suggestion that unauthorised aijears 
deserve at least the same treatment as authorised arrears this year, has no force, 
Authorised arrears only exist when the crops, on account of which they are due. 
were whole or partial failures and the cultivaters would not afford to pay their dues 
at the usual season. Unauthorised arrears in Bardoli exist, not because the crops 
failed but because the cultivators refused to pay their land revenue as a part of the 
Civil Disobedience campaign. The question whether any particular individual 
can or cannot pay owing to losses of any kind is a matter for investigation 

in each case. , „ , . .l- -.li. 

In Bardoli, there has only been one attachment of property in connection with 
the realisation of revenue. The fact that the Collector has had regard to deserving 
cases is shown by the circumstances that he has suspended land revenue collecti^s 
to the extent of about Es. 18,000 and granted remissions to the extent of about Es. 
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1,900. The Police 'were not used directly for the collection of land revenue, but they 
were taken only to a few villages which the revenue officers were afraid to visit, for 
the purpose of collection of land revenue, without the support of the police. In 
case of a disturbance their duties were confined to protecting the persons of the 
Mamlatdar or the principal Revenue Officer at the village, to guarding a house in a 
case in which attachment proceedings were undertaken, and in some cases to accom- 
panying the inferior village servants when sent to call a defaulter. 

Raids ia’ U. P. 

As regards the United Provinces, several complaints are made. Mr. Gandhi 
asserted that on May 20th, the police raided the houses of practically all the 
Congress workers in Bajhari in Muttra Distiict. insulted the women, tore and burnt 
national nags, arrested 11 people and cooked up entirely false evidence against them. 

The Local Government replied that the police were sent to arrest the men sus- 
pected of a dacoity. No complaint against the conduct of the police was made 
at the time. Later, a youth of 19 filed a complaint, which w^as found to be baseless 
and dismissed, and the Secretary of the District Congress Committee also made 
allegations in a letter but refused to substantiate these on oath before a Magistrate. 

Mr. Gandhi complained that at Rayah Rahimatullah, a Congress volunteer was 
beaten with shoes by the police on July lOth and that 53 prosecutions of Congress 
workers, including almost all the office-bearers of Muttra District, were in progress. 
The Government replies that no complaint of the alleged shoe-beating incident has 
ever been reported to local officers, that only 5 Congress workers appear to have been 
prosecuted and that the total of 53 mentioned by Mr. Gandhi includes 18 suspected 
dacoits and 16 persons alleged to have been concerned in brick-throwing during the 
Muharram festival. 

Baea Banki InC;j_dents 

Mr. Gandhi complained of various alleged incidents in Bara Banki, including a 
report that on June 7, the Deputy Commissioner went to Dadra, got Gandhi caps 
removed and induced the people to sign a declaration that they had no connection 
with the Congress. 

The Government replies that the Deputy Commissioner visited the village to in- 
vestigate a complaint by zemindars that their lives were in danger and that existence 
rendered intolerable by the rigid boycott enforced by the Congress volunteers. 

T? were found to be correct. The zemindars’ servants had been com- 

pelled by threats to life and property to leave their employment. The cattle were 
not watered or fed and the services of the watermen ana sweepers were withdrawn. 
The zamindars^ were besieged it their houses at night and fines were levied on any 
who showed himself well disposed to them. 

The Deputy Commissioner issued an order that boycott must cease under the pain 
of imposition of punitive police on the village. No Gandhi caps were removed, nor 
was any declaration signed. 

Mr. Gandhi complained that in Bahraich' District, Congress woikers were 
arrested and convicted under the pretext of private complaints of Chaukidars, 
zemindars and their agents. The Government replies that this is entirely untrue. 

No Ill-Teeatment to Women 

Mr. Gandhi complained that at Simaria village, in Gonda district, ^‘Thakedars” 
ill-treated vvomen who were stripped naked and had sticks thrust into their private 
parts, and that 19 men were prosecuted for’Iusing force against the ^‘Thakedarsi’’ men. 

Government remarks that the village referred to is presumably Semri and 
that the allegations^ are entirely untrue. 

As re^rds Pimjab, Mr. Gandhi complained that numerous arrests had been 
made in Karnal District on pretexts held to be false. The Government replies that 
5th there have been 7 arrests in this District for offences connected 
with sedition. Four were for abetment of murder, two for speeches advocating 
violence, and one for resisting arrest by lawful authority. One of these cases has now 
come before the High Court on appeal and the sentence of 3 years’ rigorous im- 
prisonment was upheld. ^ 

Ameitsar Incident Denied 

Tv* complained that opposite the Barhali police station, Amritsar, the 

District Police Inspector abused Congress leaders and severely beat the Congress 
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doctor. The Government replies that enquiries shew that there is no foundation 
whatever for this statement. 

As regards Assam, Mr. Gandhi complained that one H. R. Das was asked to 
show cause why his pension should not be forfeited for having supported the Con- 
gress resolution at Karachi. The Government replies that the reason for the action 
against Das is not as stated, but that as a Government pensioner he had indulged 
in undesirable political activities despite warnings, and had made a speech in April 
glonfying Bhagat Singh and other murderers, and that nothing in the settlement 
relates to the restoration or withdrawal of pensions. 

In The Fbontier 

As regards the Frontier Provinces, Mr. Gandhi complained that Tahsildars of 
the Malakand Agency told certain people who were undergoing confinement that 
they would be released if they would consent to shoot the Khud-i-Elhidmatgars. 
They were further told that they could obtain release, if they would catch hold of 
as many Khnda-i-Khidmatgars as possible and release them after exacting Rs. 200 
from each of them, He further alleged that one Abdullajan Zaildar of Batagram, 
assisted by the Frontier Constabulary, collected all the volunteers who had not paid 
up their revenue dues and shut up 6 of them in a room, full of hornets, and set 
the hornets on them by making smoke in the room, and when they were let out 
their faces were aw'fully swollen owing to ^hornets’ stings. They were told by the 
son of Abdullajan to go and sell their wives to pay up their revenue. 

Mr. Gandhi also complained that on June 27th Abdullajan and his party caught 
hold of such_ Khud-i-Khidmatgars as had been unable to pay up land revenue and 
made them sit in the hot sun with their hands tied together behind their backs. 
Anyone who uttered a word was beaten with the butt-ends of rifles. 

'Tube Fiction” 

The Governemnt replies that all these allegations are pure Actions. 

Mr. Gandhi complained that the President of the Congress Committee of Kohat, 
while touring in the Hangu side with his volunteers was stopped near Shinovari by 
a levy of police and fired it. The shot missed him. While returning the party were 
hooted and stoned and finally subjected to a lathi charge. 

The Government replies that in the course of a village tour, certain Congress 
leaders of Kohat District, accompanied by a party of ‘‘Red Shirts” and a crowd of 
about 200 people, attempted on 25th June, 1931, to enter a Shinwari village in order 
to hold a public meeting. They had made similar attempts earlier in the month, 
but the leading Malik of the village had succeeded in persuading the leaders to go 
away on this occasion. The ciowd persisted in advancing on the village in spite of 
the exhortations of the Malik that they should not enter the village. The Malik 
accordingly dispersed the crowd. There is no evidence that any shot was fired. 
The only injuries caused were slight scratches received by three “Red Shirts.” 

Ban on Meetings 

Mr. Gandhi complained that all meetings and processions have been prohibited in 
the elaqa of the B^il and Mohamand and in the Tahsil of Peshawar, The Govern- 
ment replies that in view of the demonstrations that have been taking place on the 
Bara Road, for instance, the molestation of a despatch rider and the attempted hold 
up of a British Officer on the Kohat Road, and in view of the increasing disorderly 
nature of the processions on the road, the Deputy Commissioner of Peshawar was 
authorised to issue and order prohibiting meetings, processions and demonstrations 
except purely religious purposes, in the Peshawar and Nowshera sub-divisions along 
an area of 4 miles on each side of the Grand Trunk Road from Attock to Peshawar, 
for a period of two months. 

The general result of the replies to this class of complaints is to show that a 
number of them is entirely without foundation. In many others, the facts are 
grossly misrepresented or exaggerated. In others, where local officers had to take 
action, it was because of the activities of the Congress workers, which either brought 
them within the scope of the law or were such as necessitated preventive measures 
under the law in order to maintain law and order. 

It is admitted that no breach of the Settlement was involved and the replies prove 
the fact that such action as had to be taken was not in excess of the requirements. 
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THE COUNCIL OF STATE 

President : — Sir Henry Moncrieff-smith 

There was a thin attaodence when the September session of the Couocii of State 
commenced at Simla on the 15th. September 1931. After formal business the house 
adjourned till the next day, the 16th. September when 7wn-ofpcial resolntims 
figured on the agenda paper. 

Exchange Eatio 

Lala Jagdish Prasad moved a resolution asking Gkjvernment to revise the ex- 
change policy by stablising it at 16d. The mover said that the 18d. ratio had been 
a drain on the country’s resources. The position had been getting worse during the 
last few months and the Government had to resort to artificial methods of borrow- 
ing mouey at high rates in order to maintain it. The agriculturist had been very 
badly hit'aud to-day there was no market for his produces and his land and cattle 
were passing out of his hands. He urged that in the interests of the cultivator who 
was the backbone of the Government they should revert to the l6d. ratio. 

Lala Eamsaran Das felt that the Government should have reduced their demand 
of land revenue etc. by 12}4 per cent, after the I8d. ratio. He claimed that foreign 
investors had benefited to the extent of 50 crores by the new ratio. 

Mr, Denning, finance secretary, in a well-reasoned speech held that the question 
of ratio had been discussed ad nauseum in the legislature and on public platform 
during the last few years. The Finance Member had on many occasions stated 
clearly the policy of the Government and the reasons for the adoption of that policy 
and the Viceroy in his speech on Monday indicated clearly that this policy was 
unchanged. T will, however, state the position quite shortly. Under the Currency 
Act of 1927 the Government have definite obligation to maintain the exchange value 
of the rupee at Is. 6d. and they wanted to use all resources at their command to 
implement this obligation. Not only this but his Majesty’s Government have also 
promised financial assistance if necessary and I should like to bring specifically to 
the notice of the House the statement by the Prime Minister in this connection in 
the last week of June. 

‘Tt will not be possible to introduce the proposed constitutional changes if finan- 
cial stability is not assured and his Majesty’s Government are determined not to 
allow the state of aifairs to arise which might jeopardise financial stability and good 
government of India for which the Secretary of State for India at present is respon- 
sible. They have therefore decided that should need arise they will apply to Par- 
liament for authority necessary to enable them to give financial support under 
suitable conditions to the Government of India for the purpose of maintaining 
the credit of the country pending a settlement of the constitutional problem 
and formulation of provisions which will ensure the maintenance of India’s 
credit in future.” 

The significance of this statement is two-fold. In the first place, his Majesty’s 
Government have promised that if necessity arises they will ask Parliamentary 
authority for giving financial support to India. Necessity has not yet arisen and 
we hope it will never arise as it would be far better for India to get through her 
present troubles without outside assistance. But the promise of backing from hia 
Majesty’s Government if properly appreciated should be very valuable in establish- 
ing confidence necessary for India to emerge succesfully from the present depression. 
The second significant point in this statement is that it will not be possible to intro- 
duce the proposed constitutional changes if financial stability is not assured.” 

Proceeding, Mr. Denning said that the resolution before the House proposed that 
they should depart deliberately from financial stability and he doubted if the mover 
realised fully the effects of his proposal. He wanted to know if the House was pre- 
pared to face deliberately all difficulties and dangers involved in unstable currency. 
With the example of Germany before them it was almost inconceivable that India 
should deliberately abandon that stability of currency which other nations were maMng 
such effort to maintain. The speaker claimed that depreciation of currency was no 
solution of the difficulties with which the whole world was at present faced, He 
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recognised fully that fall in prices had hit the agriculturist in India very hard but 
he asked the House to remember that the agriculturist in India ’^as suffering in 
common ^Ith the primary producer in every country of the world. He admitted 
that escbange at Is. 4d. would raise prices by about I2}i centum but so it would the 
prices of everything which the ngricuiturist had to buy. Mr. Denning concluded 
that if the expedient of raising internal prices by depreciating the value of currency 
was adopted, India would have to face all consequences of loss of her credit which 
in the end might prove disastrous to the country as a whole. 

After Lala Jagadish Prashad had replied the resolution was lost by 9 votes to 23. 

COMMXRCE DEPARTilE^'T IN Pp.OV^NCES 

Mr, Ingannath Pandit moving a resolution for the establishment of a commerce 
department in the provinces said that the commerce of India was hopelessly disorga- 
nised and foreign trade was in the hands of outsiders who drained the country’s 
resources and closed the avenus of employment to the sons of the soil. 

The resolution was withdrawn. 

Eailvtay Budget 

Mr. Hussain Imam by another resolution urged for the presentation of the rail- 
way budget in the Simla session of the leeislalure as he opined that it would make 
the September session more interesjing and give more time for dlscusHion of that 
part of the budget. 

The resolution was withdrawn. 

INDLA.N Residents in Burma 

M)\ Narayanswami Chetty by another resolution wanted the Government to take 
immediate steps to effectively safeguard Indian residents in Burma. 

The resolution was withdrawn and the Council rose till September 21. 

Indian Air Service 

21st SEPTEMBER i—Chawdhry Mahomed Din moved a resolution urging that 
steps be taken for an early beginning of the operations of the Indian Air Services 
between Karachi, Delhi and Calcutta and for the subsequent development of auxiliary 
air routes with a view to extend its benefits to other cities and districts of India. 

The speaker said that the interests at economy would not be properly served by 
suspending all activities for the development of civil aviation. 

Sir Joseph Bhore opposing the resolution said that the Government had entire 
sympathy with the motion. They had already spent 70 lakhs of rupees on ground 
and other organisations connected with the scheme which they had hoped to 
inaugurate by the end of 1932, By a provision in the current budget the Government 
had hoped to some of their intentions into practice. But the state of the finances 
of the Government of India made it absolutely impossible to give effect to the reso- 
lution. He, however, assured the House that when the material resources of the 
Government improved they would carry out the scheme in full. 

Ihe resolution was withdrawn. 

Scale of Goyt. Officers’ Salaries 

Saiyid Hussain Imam next moved a resolution asking the Government to appoint 
a commission to revise the scale of pay and allowances of the Government of In- 
dia’s officers. The speaker said that the scale of the salaries of Government offi- 
cers was out of proportion to the income of the country and compared unfavourably 
with other parts of the world. 

Mr. Suhrawardy opposing the resolution characterised it as premature and mis- 
chievous. 

Mr. Emerson (Home Secretary) said that the question had received and was re- 
ceiving the closest consideration of the Government of India who, however, were not 
prepared to follow the method proposed by the mover. In the first place the Go- 
vernment felt that the situation brooked no delay while the commission would cause 
considerable delay. For it would take time to frame a report, have it considered 
by the Government and get their decisions on it. Secondly, the Government were 
anxious not to incur any unnecessary expenditure at |)resent while the commission 
would cost a good dealof m oney when tie same objective could be achieved other- 
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wise. Thirdly, difterenfc retrenchment committees would have covered most of the 
ground suggested to be explored by the commission. 

Mr. Emerson added that the Central Legislature was very fully represented on 
these retrenchment committees and the Government were very anxious to cftect the 
utmost economy in their expenditure. They were, however, unable to accept the 
resolution. 

Mr. Hussain Imam wanted the Government to state if their proposals for reduc- 
tion in salaries would be laid before the current session of the Legislature. 

Mr. Emerson said that he was not in a position to make an announcement on the 
subject. The resolution was withdrawn. 

Location of Indian Sandhurst 

Sardar Jagannath Maharaj Paiidit moved his resolution recommending to_ Go- 
vernment that the Indian Sandhurst be preferably situated at Satara. He said in 
choosing Debra Dun, the Government would be ignoring the claims and convenience 
of a very large portion of the country and its population. The Indian Sandhurst 
should be located in the southern Maratha country which was practically at the 
centre of the Indian continent south of the river Xarmada. 

The Commander-in- Chief informed the House that he had personally visited 
the possible sites for the location of the Sandhurst and on return to Simla had 
held a meeting of the military council. This meeting had formed a small expert 
committee w^hich had toured the three possible sites for the Sandhurst and had sub- 
mitted their report only last week. This report would be considered by the military 
council next week and till their decision was known he was unable to announce 
any decision, either on behalf of the military or the Government. 

Flag for British India 

Mr. K. V. Rangaswamy Aiyengar moved the next resolution urging ‘the appoint- 
ment of a committee to design a flag for British India with a view to the introduc- 
tion of a bill giving statutory recognition to it. The speaker said every Dominion 
in the British Empire, as also everyone of the small nations of the world had 
a flag of its own and it was high time that^ the Government of India took 
early steps to have a flag for British India also. 

Mr. Emerson said the principle of the resolution had the full sympathy of 
Government, but the question was whether the time was ripe for ^ taking a step in 
that direction. The House knew that a new constitution was still in the making 
and they did not know what form it would take, if it was a federal constitulion the 
flag for India would be the flag for federal India and not for British India also. 
The federal flag would require consultation with the federal units which did not for 
the present exist. The Home Secretary said a committee of the kind could ouly be 
appointed in response to a demand by a wider public opinion. This was lacking for 
the present. He also told the House that questions like those of the flag created 
communal and sectional feelings and Government felt that in the present al.mosphere 
in the country it would not be wise to accentuate those feeling. Lastly, he said 
there was the question of expenditure which Government did not feel justified in 
incurring on the committee proposed. Mr. Emerson said Government did not feel 
it proper to legislate on the flag when they knew the administration would soon pass 
out of their hands to the representatives of the people. 

The resolution was further opposed by Rai Bahadur Jagadish Pershad and 
rejected by the Council. 

Credit Facilities for Burma Indian 

Mr. Narayansioami Chetty by a resolution wanted the Government to aflford the 
necessary credit facilities to Indian traders and cultivators in Burma with a view to 
improve their present lot. 

il^r. Lloyds^ opposing the resolution, said the question of granting credit facilities 
was primarily the concern of the local Government. The Government of India in 
their present state of finances could not embark upon giving credit to traders in 
Burma which would necessitate giving similar facilities in British India also. He, 
however, assured the Council that the local Government were doing all they could 
and the Imperial Bank, he understood, had also stepped out on the scene to ease the 
situation. 

Provident Fund Act Amending Bull 

2$rd. SEPTEMBER The amending Bill to the Provident Fund Act was intro- 

14 
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duced to-day by 21r. Eossain Imam rrho stated that the object of his amendment was 
to remove the hardship now caused to the heirs or nominees who predeceased the 
depositor. The ordinary law of the land of exclusion of remote relatives by the near 
relatives supervened to the detriment of the heirs or nominees. 

Wheat Ihpoet Act 

Cltanrlhrij Mahomed Din moved a resolution urpfing upon the Government to 
extend^ the operation of the Wheat Import Act for the next two years. He said 
that discontent and distress still prevailed amongst the cultivators and urged upon 
the Government to declare that the Act be expended for two years and no exemption 
in future be granted to the importers of wheat. 

Mr. Dral'p on behalf of the Government said that they fully sympathized with, 
and realized the difficulties of, the cultivators. He addrd that the Commerce 
Secretary made it clear last March that the object of the Bill was not to raise the 
prices of wheat to the dstriment of the consumer but to preserve a market for the 
Indian wheat round about the Indian shores which might have been taken up by 
the foreign wheat growers. This purpose was achieved for the first few months after 
the imposinon of the import dut^’. But the downward tendency of the world wheat 
prices continued till the level was reached w’hen Indian wheat could no longer be 
exported. FefeiTing to exemption, Mr. Drake said Government had anticipated that 
about 1.20,C0O tons of wheat would be imported into India after the Act came into 
force on March 20. These anticipations had come true and he could inform the 
Council that there was not much wheat which would be imported under the exem- 
ption clause for the remaining period of the Act. Proceeding, Mr. Drake said 
that it was more the surplus stock rather than the small quantity of imported wheat 
which was responsible for the abnormally low prices of wheat in India. For after 
all the quantity, little over 1,15,000 tons, could not materially affect the situation. 
In this connection he announced that if circumstances necessitated the extension of 
the Wheat Act the Government did not see any justification of grauiiug any exem- 
ption in future, He opposed the resolution which was withdrawn. 

Landholders and Future Constitutions 

Sardar Jaggaiinath Maharaj Pandit moved the next resolution asking the 
Government to give adequate representation to landholders in the future constitutiou 
of India with a view to safeguard their interests. The speaker said the landholders, 
though they were the backbone of the country, did not wish to dominate the fu ure 
constitution. Like princes they were bound to the British Crown through sanads. 
He regretted that the landholding class had been neglected at the Round Table 
Conference but hoped that in the future constitution their interests would be 
adequately safeguarded. 

Sir 0. P. Ramas7vami Ii/er, opposing the resolution, reminded the House that the 
landholding interests were adequately represented in the present constitutiou. Although 
every one represented India at the Round Table Conference members like the Maha- 
raja of Darbhanga, Sir P. C. Mitter and four others advanced the claims of that 
class. He also pointed out that the Government of India in their despatch had 
recommended special constituencies for landholders which view had been accepted by 
the Federal Structure Sub-Committee of the Round Table Conference. He advised 
the mover to press their claims before the Franchise Committee which was sure to 
be appointed. The resolution was withdrawn and the Council rose for the day. 

OFFiaAL Business 

24th. SEPTEMBER : — The ^ Council ^ of State held a brief sitting 
to-day to transact official business. The Council passed without 
amendment five bills amending the Indian Mines Act, the Indian 
Succession Act, the Mosle7n University Act and the Land Customs Act 
as passed by the Assembly. The Council also passed the hill to extend the 2mvers 
of the sheriff of Calcutta as passed by the Assembly. Lastly, the Council adopted 
a resolution moved by Sir C, P. Ramaswami Iyer reducing the period preceding 
commencement and following the termination of the Council of State for which the 
daily allowance might be drawn by the members from seven days to three and 
depriving non-official members of the Council of State of their existing option of 
reserving first class compartment or steamer cabin for their personal use and 
drawing the actual cost of reserving compartment or cabin in lieu of the travelling 
allowance of 13-l5th of the first class fare. The Law Member in connection with 
the proposal of equalised allowances of members of the Council of State and the 
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Assembly hoped thafc in the days of financial crisis the members would pass a self- 
denying resolution which would be left to the unfettered vote of the House without 
the*Government taking part therein. 

Maiittenance of Eoads 

28th. SEPTEMBER :~The Council of State passed without amendments to-day 
the Bill to amend the law providing for immediate effect for a limited period of the 
provisions in the bills relating to the imposition or increase of duties of customs or 
excise as also the Bill to provide for the protection of the heavy chemical industry. 
Both the bills were sent up by the Assembly. 

Thereafter, on the motion of Mr. Brebner, the Council adopted the following 
resolution 

Tn view of the present financial stringency and notwithstanding anything 
contained in the resolution on roads which was adopted by the Council on March 
4, 1930, the apportionment made among Governor’s provinces and minor adminis- 
trations in the road development account may, in special circumstances and upon 
the advice of the standing committee on roads of the central Legislature, be made 
available as a temporary measure for expenditure on the ordinary maintenance of 
roads, on condition that the local Government or administration undertakes, when 
conditions render this possible, to provide any sums w'hich may have been so 
applied to maintenance for expenditure upon schemes of development approved by 
the Governor- General in Council, on the advice of the standing committee on roads 
of the central Legislature.’ 

The Council then rose till next day. the 29th Sept.^ when Mr. Lloyd presented 
the financial statement. 

Peevention of Ineustbial Accidents 

oth. OCTOBER The Press Bill as passed by the Assembly was placed before the 
Council of State to-day and it was agreed to take it into consideration at to- 
morrow’s sitting. Lala Eamsaran Das and Sardar Bhivdev Singh wanted more time 
but the majority view was for the earliest consideration. 

In the absence of Sir Joseph Bhore, Sir C. P. Earaaswami Iyer made a statement 
regarding the resolution adopted by the House in March last about the recommend- 
ations concerning the prevention of industrial accidents adopted at the twelfth 
session of the International Labour Conference. He pointed out that since the 
resolution was adopted the provincial Governments were consulted. There was 
general agreement on the part of local Governments with the principle underlying 
the recommendations but there was considerable criticism over details. The pre- 
amble to the recommendations extended its obligation to agriculture. Taking into 
account the present conditions of agricultural work, the Government of India agreed 
with the general view of local Governments that in some respects the recommenda- 
tions went beyond what was possible or necessary in the existing stage of the 
industrial development. Labour still was largely migratory and insufficiently 
organised to be able to undertake the various duties imj^lied in the adoption of the 
recommendations, but local Governments indicated that many of the items contained 
in the recommendations were already in operation in varying degrees and in certain 
directions further progress was possible. But so far as legislation was concerned 
the Government of India were not for piecemeal legislation and as the recommend- 
ations covered the same ground as was covered by the Labour Commission they 
proposed to proceed with the latter. 

Convention be. Fobced Laboub 

On the motion of Mr. Emerson as amended by Mr. Whitty the House adopted 
the proposition passed by the Assembly for the non-ratification of the draft conven- 
tion concerning forced or compulsory labour except in certain respects. 

Press Bin 

6th. OC TOBER Council of State met to-day to consider the Press Bill, as 

passed by the Assembly. 

Mr. Emerson in moving consideration of the Bill defined its scope and purpose 
and said that there could be no more conclusive proof of the prevalence of the evil 
than shown by the extracts from writings circulated to the members which though 
confined to the Bengal press could be multiplied many times from writings in other 
provinces as well. He contended that of the several factors which contributed towards 
the terrorist movement writings in the press exercised the most potent influence. 
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The confessions of those who had been detected in crimes of this character showed 
that their initiation into crime from the time^ of their reading revolutionary 
literature. He continued, ‘The greatest need at a time when Indians destiny is_ in 
the making is to have sound and sane public opinion. There have been many signs 
during the past two months of infiuenees working towards this end, but can these 
influences possibly be successful when their efforts are being frustrated by dissemina- 
tion of writings of this character? Before there can be any progress it is necessary 
to rid the press of this poison.' 

The Home Secretary said that not only the Bill would enable them to reform or 
suppress objectionable writings but the press would feel a relief by the removal 
from the competitive field of such matter. He nest recalled the words of the late. 
Mr. Eardley Norton who had said at an Alipore case that youth after youth had 
confessed that he had been practically debauched by writings in the vernacular 
press. ‘I do not think he could have used a more appropriate word than ‘debauched 
in stigmatizing the process of contamination for which such papers were responsible. 
A portion of the youth of this country is being daily debauched _ and we^ have to 
check that evil. This Bill has been reduced to the narrowest limits, I will be de- 
ceiving the House if I did not say that no room exists for further adjustments. 
The Government have on their own initiative gone to the utmost limits. I claim 
that this Bill does not give powers one jot. in excess of the purpose and that the at- 
tainment of that purpose is a matter of necessity for the well-being and good name 
of the country. I am confident that this House will condemn in the clearest terms 
the cult of violence and w'ill give the Government the powers necessary to deal with 
one aspect of it.' (Applause). 

Motion foe Select Co.’lmittee 

Syed Iltisain Imam (Patna) moved for reference of the Bill to a select committee. 
While being in entire agreement with the principle of the measure he refused to be 
a party to the taking away of the liberly of the press especially when the Govern- 
ment was irresponsive and irresponsible." He remarked that the demand for security 
from a new press was unjustified and the quantum of punishment for the old press 
too high and he also complained that under the Bill the powers of the High Court 
were restricted. He confessed that all his 115 amendments on the agenda were 
based on the dissenting minute of five members of the Lower House headed by Sir 
Hari Singh Gour and, while admitting that the Bill, as emerged from the select 
committee, was a great improvement on the one originally introduced he wanted the 
committee to examine the provisions in the light of the dissenting minute. 

Sir C, P. Eamasicami Iyer pointed out that all the 315 amendments tabled by 
Mr. Husain Imam were the exact reproduction of the amendments tabled in the 
Assembly. Perhaps Mr. Husain Imam had a feeling that the Bill had not been 
discussea by the Assembly with great care. The Law Member assured the Council 
that considerable learning was displayed in all discussions in the Lower House and 
every point of view was presented which might mitigate the rigours of the Bill. 
The changes made in the select committee were indeed fundamental, particularly _ in 
respect of clause 4, and any further toning down would render the provisions 
absoluely nugatory. In particular, the Law Member pointed out how safeguards had 
been introduced like automatic refund of the deposit money if the new press did 
not commit any offence within three months of the registration and assured that 
every attempt had been made not to curtail the liberty of the press. 

The select committee motion was lost without a division. 

Speaking on the motion for consideration of the Bill Mr. Mahmud 
Siihrawardy condemned violence, but did not think that the Bill would prevent 
terrorism that was w'orking underground. While being prepared to support 
the Bill to check terrorism in any form he wanted the Government to 
see that the Bill did not become an instrument of terror to journalists in India. 

Rai Bahadur Ramsaraiidas promised help to pilot the Bill and warned the 
Government that the platform and processions were preaching violence 
more than the press and gave an instance of how such processions and 
])Iatform speeches had been allowed to inflame the people and cause rebellion in 
Kashmir. 

Mr. Emerson, Home Secretary, expressed ai^reciation of the House at the un- 
animous support to the Bill. He assured Mr. Brown that the Bill was intended to 
prevent the youth being led astray. The present law could not efiectively deal with 
such cases as had occurred in the Punjab where a dummy editor received a salary 
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which increased as he went to jail. Thus the culprit escaped. The Bill would not 
hit any honourable journalist, but would in fact help such a journalist in creating 
sound public opinion. 

The Bill was taken into consideration and the House rose for lunch. 

After lunch the Council sat just for 40 minutes and passed the Press Bill as 
passed by the Assembly without any change. Syed Husain Imam who had tabled 
so many amendments pressed one of them which was intended to reduce the deposit 
security and when this was defeated by 19 against one vote and that of his own, 
he declared that he did not intend to move any of his other amendments and im- 
mediately thereafter left the Chamber. 

Mr. Ramsarandas moved a few amendments which were all lost. 

During the third reading there was only one speech by Rai Bahadur Jagdish 
prasarl who supported the Bill because it was an emergency measure for two years 
only. He, however, warned the Government to see that the law was not abused as 
that might add to the popular discontent. 

The President adjourned the Council to Delhi in November. 

Finance Bill Inteoduced 

23rd. NOVEMBER :~-The Council of State re-assembled to day at New Delhi 
when the Supplementary Finance Bill was laid on its table. 

The President communicated to the House two messages from the Viceroy and 
Governor-General, which the members received standing. The first message declared 
the Legislative Assembly’s failure to pass the Supplementary Finance Bill in the 
form recommended by the Viceroy and certified that the bill wms essential for the 
interests of British India, and the other message asked the Council of State to pass 
it in the form annexed to the message. The secretary laid the bill on the table. 

Sir Arthur MeWatters desired directions regarding the progress of the bill, but 
suggested that it was important that the bill be passed at the latest by Friday. 

2Sth. NOVEMBER : — Sir Arthur MeWatters, moving the consideration of the bill 
as rccomnaended by the Viceroy, wished the Council to realise that the taxation pro- 
posals being of an emergency nature had to be framed on some broad lines and that 
they were somewhat in the nature of raw meat. Unlike the former Finance Bills, the 
present measure had been before the country for over a month. The Finance Secretary 
said that none disputed the fact that there was a state of emergency, and he showed 
by figures that the Government bad done everything possible to effect economies. 
The only alternative left open to fill up the gap was by addilional taxation. Sir 
Arthur MeWatters assured the Council that the action which the Government was 
Uking was similar to what other Governments had taken to meet emergencies. Deal- 
ing next with the provision for 18 months, the speaker said a bill for six months 
would have left the country in a state of suspense and would not have resulted in 
bringing monej; to meet the sitiiaiion, A bill for six months, therefore, would not 
achieve the desired result of stabilizing the credit of the country. After dealing 
with the economies which the Government had effected and with the taxation pro- 
posals, the Finance Secretary stated that the Council would realise that it was mere- 
ly an emergency measure and that the burden of taxation had been widely and 
evenly distributed. He regretted that the bill being a certified one, he would not 
be able to accept any amendments, but he assured the House that all their sugges- 
tions would be taken note of, specially in view of the forthcoming constitutional 
changes. He appealed to the Council to pass the bill, which would help to restore 
confidence and enhance the credit of India. 

Sir AJcbar Khan held that the remedies applied by the Government to deal with 
the situation were not the correct ones. He showed by figures that taxation had 
increased by 99.8 per cent, since 1921-22, with a corresponding increase of Rs. 
119.1 crores in expenditure. The value of the rupee in the same period had shrunk 
to Re. 0-8-4. The speaker held that the present was the most inopportune time 
to levy additional taxation and suggested that the civil and military expenditure 
should be restored to the pre-war level, which would give roughly Rs, 33 crores 
to the Government. & f. .y 

_ Mr. Miller (of the Bombay Chamber of Commerce^ did not like the present 
Finance Bill and took particular objection to the provision for retrospective effect to 
income-tax. He had come to Delhi to oppose that provision, but in view of the 
statement of the Finance Member that it was necessary to give restrospective effect 
under the Income-Tax Act he would not oppose the proposal. He, however, sug- 
gested an amendment of the Income-Tax Act for the purpose. Mr. Miller also 
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objected to the 18 months proviBion and wanted an assurance that an opportunity 
woula be given to the House next March to consider alternative proposals for taxa- 
tion. ine speaker next criticised the surcharge on the excise and import duties 
and urged their early reduction, specially in the case of petrol which might affect 
railway receipts and freights. Mr. Miller lasly felt that the 10 per cent, cut minus 
income- tax surcharge from salaries did not show that Government employees had 
entered into the spirit of the emergency. He also appealed to the Government to 
continue their activities for the development of civil aviation in India even through 
private companies. 

i/r. Bam ^id that last year at least Lord Irwin hsd listened to the Assembly, 
this year the Government had dismissed the Assembly with the remark: ^You shall 
make no change . ‘Are we here for oratorical gymnastics ?’ he asked. ‘Are we a 

X t or do you lack utterly a sense of humour V Mr. Basu declared 

that a balanced buaget was an eye-wash because it had been produced by raiding 
me sinking tund. _ ihis procedure was positively dangerous and would not support 
(roveinment securities. He pleaded for retrenchment as the only true method of 
balancing the budget and warned that diminishing returns would reduce the 
estimated revenue by Rs. 5 croros. 

r Imam said that no country in the world had faced a similar situa- 

tiod by such heavy taxation. Taking the case of England, he said that that country 
wns meeting only contractual obligations in the matter of debt, bat India was being 
asked to face not only contractual but also other obligations like railway annuities. 
vV nat IS the use of making provision for the reduction or avoidance of debt when 
you are doing so by borrowing ? Your treasury bills are at a very high rate. Why 
borrow at higher rates to pay for loans borrowed at lower rates where there is no 
contractual obliption to meet them immediately T 

He next said that retroDchment in England was substantial this year, namely, 8 
per cent,, ^hile in India it was less than 1 per cent., during the current year, though 
It wji^s in February last that the Finance Member thought of retrenchment. 

. Naidu declined to assist the Government in carrying a 

cert^cd bill into l^w. He felt that the Government should have accepted the verdict 
of the Assembly as the credit of the country would rise or fall to the extent that the 
Government retained or lost the confidence of the public. The Government had been 
pursuing a currency policy which had been against the interests of the country, and 
surpluses had often been eaten up by increasing the salaries of already heavily paid 
employees and by exchange gambles. The general impression was that the Govern- 
in carrying out retrenchments and their silence as to 
whether additional taxation like cuts in salaries was of a temporary nature had 
created misgivings in the minds of the public. The speaker warned the Government 
that they could not balance the budget by certified taxation, and that the real 
remedy lay in retrenchment. 

Sirdar Jagannath Ma^hara] Pandit stated that if he did not oppose the bill it 
should not be interpreted that he approved of it. The speaker said the companion- 
ship of England and India in the present financial misforture was like the fable of 
ont the d warf. The pegging of the rupee to sterling and not to gold nor to 

automatically reached if left to itself have all the advantage 
and India all me disadvantages. He did not complain of the surcharge on income and 
disapproved of lowering of the exemption level, for incometax assessment, 
severely criticised the enhancement of the postal rates and regarded as 
UDsatisfaeiory the proposal for flat rate duty in salaries. 

Lala Ramsaran Das said the credit of the country could be stabilised throuffh 
an economic revival and not by additional taxation. On the other hand, the prevail- 
ing high rate of interest, the additional taxation and the high tariff walls in foreign 
countries would retard the progress of India. He criticised the army budget and 
the uniform cut in salaries and said that instead of solving the unemployment 
problem the Government had aggravated it by retrenching a considerable numLr of 
^ployees. Proceeding, he said that the refusal of the Imperial Bank to advance loans 
even against Government securities had given the impression that gilt-edged securities 

Tnd^nn Speaker suggested a conference of Government 

and non-officialB to explore new avenues of taxation. 

« ChetUj held that retrenchment had not followed 

taken fn ent ^ Suggested a thorough examination to be under- 
men? fw -I ‘ expenditure, and assured the Govern- 

ment that if necessary retrenchment was made and if in spite of it more funds were 
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required he for one would agree to additional taxation. The speaker strongly 
protested against the increased postal rates, the lowering of the taxable limit of 
income and put in a plea for the abolition of the surcharge upon income-tax and 
super-tax. He did not favour the new import duties and protested against sending 
out a large number of Government servants on the plea of retrenchment, as the 
result of these dismissals would be a further depression in trade. He would prefer 
a reduction of salaries to a reduction of posts. The speaker, however, said that he 
would not embarrass the Government by voting against the bill. 

Mr. E. P. Broioi (Calcutta European Chamber) said he would make many 
suggestions with a view to remove some of the features of this poisonous bill but 
this was not the occasion. The Government's difficulty was mainly due to having 
allowed expenditure to exceed income. No doubt the retrenchment sub-committees 
sat for months and prepared big reports but their recommendations had not all 
been given effect to. He saw no use of continuing the work of the retrenchment 
committees. It was now for the departments themselves not to relax their efforts in 
order to balance the budget. 

Mr. Leva Das (Indian Christian) said the provincial camel could not bear any 
more burden and it w^as a mistake to suppose that by increasing the import duties 
the Government could expect a corresponding increase in the revenue. Machinery 
should not be taxed, not should income-tax level be lowered. He was further 
opposed to increase in postal rates and he asserted that the Indian army was meant 
for Imperial purpose. Concluding, Mr. Das warned the Government against dispensing 
with the services of low-paid clerks because they would only swell the ranks of the 
unemployed and create a dangerous situation. He suggested that there should be an 
income-tax on pensions paid out of the Indian rcvenuc and a tax on exported manure 
and oilcakes. 

Sir Q-eorge Schuster said the situation to-day was just as serious as it was when 
the bill was* introduced. There was no question of bargaining tactics over taxation 
because the Government wanted every pie they had budgetted for. The law of 
diminishing returns might operate partly in respect of imports but if it did in such 
a way as to produce serious loss of revenue then the Government would under 
section 23 of the Sea Customs Act take executive action pending the sanction of the 
legislature. He was, however, glad the House had realised that ‘it was necessary to 
emergency measures to balance the budget. The retrenchments in council expenditure 
has been done to an appreciable degree. While in Eaglaad they had made retrench- 
ments to the extent of a little over 5 per cent ; here in India they had effected no 
less than iCd. per cent. In regard to military expenditure there was no large 
margin of reduction, unless there was a substantial reduction of troops, (the 
Commander-in-Chief agreed.) 

He welcomed any proposals to raise fresh taxation, for that would be considered 
in connection with the next budget in substitution of any of the present propo als. 

Concluding, the Finance Member speaking in an optimistic vein about the furure 
said the position of India compared with other countries was sound and healthy, 
though the present .bill was most unpleasant. By this bill the Indian cotton mill 
industry had a bright future and it was significant that despite the opposition to 
the bill from business centres, the feeling as regards the future was better than 
when the bill was introduced. 

The motion for the consideration of the bill was adopted without a division and 
the Council adjourned. 

27{h. NOVEMBER The Council of State assembled to-day to discuss the Supple- 
mentary Finance Bill clause by clause. 

Lala Earn Saran Das moved an amendment of the deletion of clause 2 of the 
bill which extended its period to 18 months. He held that in the absence of the 
Government estimates of expenditure for the next year the Council could not vote 
supplies for the next year. 

Mr. Hussain Imam asserted that the Finance Bill would not create a sense of 
stability as claimed by the Government. The Finance Member had himself admitted 
that the receipt from customs were uncertain. sWhen, therefore, there was no 
certainty of the estimates being realised, there could not be any sense of stability 
in the public. He also refuted the statement that except by cutting down the 
strength of the army the military expenditure could not be reduced, for he held 
that economies might be^ effected under the capitation charges towards pensions. He 
also claimed that India should be compensated for training the British army in 
this country. 
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Sir Arihur Me Waiters asserted that the clause was of fundamental importance 
to the bill acd the Government could not accept its deletion or a limitation of the 
period of taxation to six mouths. It was in the interests of India that her finances 
should be placed on a sound footing and the outside public must be convinced that 
she was determined to achieve that obiect. 

The amendment was rejected bj 25 votes to 9. 

By the next amendment Lnla Raoi Saran Das opposed the imposition of an 
import duty on raw cotton. 

Sir Arthur MeWatters fully realised the force of the argument that raw 
materials should not be taxed, but there were circumstances and cases when a 
departure from the normal practice was in the interests of the country as a whole 
and the present was such a case. 

The amendment was rejected. 

Lala Jagadisk Prasad and Lala, Ram Saraji Das moved amendments against 
the imposition of customs duty on machinery, claiming that the duty would retard 
the industrial progress of the country. 

Mr. Basu opposed the amendments. He said the price of machinery had consi- 
derably gone down during the last decade, and that a 10 per cent duty would 
incidentally assist the manufacturers of machinery in India. 

Mr. Bussain Imam, on the other hand, felt that the duty and the depreciated 
rupee Would have the effect of a 43 per cent burden on machinery. 

Sir Arthur MeWatters stated that the 25 percent increase of the duty on piece- 
goods would counterbalance the 10 per cent duty on machinery. He claimed that 
the efiect of the duty would not be felt by the industry at all. 

The amendment was rejected. 

The Council then considered and rejected without any division the amendments 
of Lala Jagadish Prasad and Lala Earn Saran Das against the imposition of a 
surcharge on salt and motor spirit. 

Mr. Ghose Moulick next moved an amendment against the enhancement of the 
postal rates. He was supported by lala Kara Saran Das and Lala Jagadish Prasad. 

Mr. Shillidy held that the enhanced rates would not affect the postal revenues. 
The amendment was rejected by 18 votes to 9. 

Mr. Jagadish prasad moved an amendment against the lowering of the incidence 
of income-tax and in doing so pleaded the cause of the joint Hindu families. 

Sir Akbar Khan believ^ in the Moslem law and would have an uniform tax 
for poor and rich alike. 

Mr. Earn Saran Das wanted the Government to follow the English income-tax 
Act by exempting allowances for children etc. 

Sir Arthur MeWatters, opposing the amendment, pointed out the difficulties in 
following the English law in the matter of allowances in India. 

The amendment w^as rejected. 

Mr. Hussain- Imam opposed the surcharge on income-tax and super-tax while 
Mr. Jagadish Prasad wanted to exempt incomes below Es. 10,000 from the 
surcharges. 

Mr. Lloyd opposing the motions stated that the effect of the amendments would 
be a loss of nearly a crore to the Government in eighteen mouths. The amendment 
was rejected by 23 votes to 9 and the motion for passing clause 9 was next adopted 
by 22 votes to 11. 

The Council then adopted all the other clauses of the Bill without a discussion. 

The third reading of the Bill was opposed by Messrs. Jagadish Prasad, Earn 
Saran Das, Rangaswamy Ayyangar and Hussain Imam who warned the Government 
against their irresponsive attitude and feared their revenue anticipations would not 
be realised. On the other hand, the Bill would give a fresh handle to the Indian 
agitator to spread discontent amongst the people. 

Mr. Natesan appealed to the house to pass the Bill as it was essential for carry- 
ing on the government of the country. Sir Arthur MeWatters denied the sugges- 
tion of Mr. Earn Saran Das that fresh taxation was launched in and certification 
was resorted to at the behest of the Secretary of State. 

The Bill was passed by 24 votes to 9 and the Council adjourned sine the. 



THE LEGISLATIVE ASSEMBLY 

PRESIDENT ! SIR IBRAHIM RAHIMTULLAH 


The autumn session of the Legislative Assembly opened at Simla on the 
?th. SEPTEMBER IgBl under tragic circumstances. Mr. K. C, Boy? founder of' the 
‘‘Associated Press” suddenly fainted in the House and he was taken to hospital 
where he passed away. 

Ten Government Bills including the Bill for the better coyitrol of the P/es.^ and 
the Foreign Relations Bill were introduced. The Press Bill was introduced without 
dissent. Mr. Howell was in charge of the Foreign Relations Bill. 

The Press Bill 

Sir James pointed out in respect of his Bill that having regard to the spread of 
the terrorist movement it had been considered necessary to provide for the better 
control of the Press and of unauthorised news-sheets and newspapers. The duration 
of the Bill was one year but the Government could extend it, if necessary, for a year 
at a time for a further period of two years. The keeper of a press would be required 
to deposit a security up to a maximum of five thousand rupees in the first instance 
unless the Magistrate thought fit to dispense with it. 

Bll to Amend Mines Act 

Mr. Shillidy introduced a bill amending sec 3 of the Mines Act enabling the 
district magistrates in presidency towns to exercise powers and duties conferred upon 
the district magistrates elsewhere. 

Bill to Amend Succession Act 

Sir Lancelot Graham introduced a bill amending sections 223 and 236 of the 
Succession Act authorising the grant of probate add letters of administration to a 
company on the lines of the English law. 

Power of Calcutta Sheriff extended 

Sir L- Graham also introduced a fbill extending the powers of the sheriff of 
Calcutta to hold persons in lawful custody. This bill makes it possible for the 
sheriff to take persons lawfully in custody to and from the presidency jail without 
proceedings for a short distance beyond the local limits of the ordinary original 
civil jurisdiction of the High Court. The necessity of this bill has been 'rendered by 
the closing of the Alipur bridge for reconstruction. 

Bill re : Aligarh University 

Sir Fazli Hussain introduced a bill giving effect to the amendments suggested 
by the Aligarh University authorities and approved by the Visiting Board in the 
University Act. The eflect of the amendments proposed is that the existing interme- 
diate college there should be abolished, the high school classes be transfered to the 
school and the intermediate classes to the university. This would be in accordance 
with the recommendations of the General Overhauling Committee of the university. 
Amendments were also proposed whereby the university would be able to continue to 
maintain the Tibbiya College of Unani medicine. 

Other Official Bills 

Sir George Schuster introduced a hill to amend the Land Customs Act The 
object of the Bill was to impose a deterrent penalty of .imprisonment to the extent of 
six months in cases of smuggling across the land frontiers of silver and other 
articles liable to a high rate of customs duty instead of mere confiscation and fine. 
The customs officers would have the option whether ;to prosecute in petty cases or 
retain their power conferred under the present Act to inflict the penalty of fine and 
of confiscation. 


15 
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Sir George Raiuy introduced a Bill for the protectio?i of the heavy chemical 
industry. 

Sir George Schuster introduced a Bill to amend the laic providing for iramediate 
effect being given for a limited period to provisions in Bills relating to the 
imposition of or increase of duties of customs or excise. He said the experience of 
the last three Delhi sessions illustrated certain disadvantages in the present procedure 
as regards the budget and the Finance Bill and particularly had brought out the 
fact that the period of 30 days prescribed under section 2 of the Provisional 
Collection of laxes Act Tvas not sufficiently long. It was proposed to extend this 
period to 60 d^s. 

Sir Fazli Hussain introduced a Bill amending the Ancient Monuments 
Preservation Act so as to facilitate the cooperation of outside ageucies like 
archaeologists in exploration and excavation work. 

The Press Bill 

The following is the statement of objects and reasons appended to the Press 

Bill 

It is the practice of a section of the press to give direct or indirect incitement 
to crimes of violence and in particular to encourage crimes of a terrorist character 
by eulogy of those guilty of such crimes. Experience has also shown that propa- 
ganda in furtherance of crimes of violence is carried on by means of leaflets, 
pamphlets, bulletins and the like. Having regard to the spread of the terrorist 
movement and to the increasing number of offences committed in pursuance thereof, 
it is considered to be necessary to provide for better control of the press and of 
unauthorised news-sheets and news-papers in order to prevent the encouragement 
now given in this respect. The bill is designed to secure the requisite powers and to 
give them duration for a period of one year, with power to the Governor-General in 
Council to extend it, if neceseary, for a year at a time for a further period of 
two years. 

SUMMiEY OF PeOVISIONS OF BILL 

Sub-clause (1) of clause of 4 sets out the objectionable matter which falls 
within the general clauses of the bill. Clauses 3 to 6 provide for the control of 
printing presses and are based on section 3 to 6 of the Indian Press Act of 1910. 
The scheme of these clauses is briefly as follows : 

Sub-clause (1) of clause 3 provides that keepers of printing presses making a 
declaration for the first time under section 4 of the Press and Registration of Books 
Act 1867 will be required to deposit a security, unless the magistrate sees fit to 
dispense with it. 

By sub-clause (3) of the same clause if any printing press already in operation 
is issued for printing objectionable matter, the keeper may be required by the local 
Government to deposit security. 

Under clause 4 the security given in respect of any press may be forfeited in 
whole or in part, if the press is used for the printing of objectionable matter. 

By sub-clause (2) the declaration made under the Press and Registration of Books 
Act 1867 in regard to a press becomes automatically cancelled ten days after the 
forfeiture, and thereafter. 

By clause 5 if the keeper makes a fresh declaration he may be required to furnish 
an enhanced security. 

Under clause 6, if the printing press is again used for the printing of 
objectionable matter the enhanced security, the printing press and all documents 
containing the objectionable matter may be forfeited by an order of the local 
Government. Clause 7 to iO provide similar machinery for the control of news- 
papers and are based on sections 8 to 11 of the Indian Press Act of I9i0. 

When a second order of forfeiture has been passed against the publisher of a news- 
paper, sub-clause (2) of clause 10 provides that no further declaration under the 
Press and Registration of Books Act 1867 may be made in respect of the newspaper 
without the permission of the local Government. 

Clauses 11 and 12 provide penalties for keeping or using a printing press and for 
publishing a newspaper when a security has been required but not deposited. 

Clauses 15 to 18 are supplementary to clauses 3 to 12 and are intended to defeat 
the various ways of evading these clauses by the use of duplicating devices which are 
not printing presses, by broadcasting of leaflets which are not newspapers and by the 
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publication of newspapers in respect of which no declaration is made under the 
Press and Pegistration of Books Act 1867. The procedure in these cases is more 
summary. 

The clauses 19 to 22 give power to forfeit objectionable documents which are in 
circulation. Stmilar provisions already exist in section 99A of the Code of Criminal 
Procedure 1898, in section l9l-A of the Sea Customs x4ct of 1878 and in sections 27- 
A and 27-B of the Indian Post Office Act of 1898, but these relate briefly to seditious 
documents and do not affect much of the matter descrilDed in sub-clause (1) of 
clause 4. 

Clauses 23 to 27 reproduce sections 17 to 21 of the Indian Press Act of 1910 and 
provide for a reference to the High Court in cases of forfeiture ordered under clauses 
4, 6. 8. 10 and 19. 

Iaipoetant Provisions of Bill 

3. (1) Every person keeping a printing press who is required to make a declara- 
tion under section 4 of the Press and Eegistration of Books Act of 1867, shall, at the 
time of making the same, deposit with the magistrate before whom the declaration is 
made a security to such an amount not being less than Rs. 500 or more than Rs. 
2,000, as the magistrate may in each case think fit to require in money or the 
equivalent thereof in securities of the Government of India ,* provided that the 
magistrate may, if he thinks fit for special reasons to be recorded by him, dispense 
with the deposit of any security ; provided further that if a deposit has been required 
under sub-section (3) from any previous keeper of printing press the security which 
may be required under this sub-section may amount to Rs, 5,000. 

(2) The magistrate may at any time vary any order fixing the amount of secu- 
rity under this sub-section or under sub-section (1), 

(3) Whenever it appears to the local Government that any printing^ press kept 
in any place in the territories under its administration in respect of which a decla- 
ration -was made before the commencement of this Act under section 4 of the Press 
and Registration of Books Act of 1867 is in use for any of the purposes described 
in section 4, sub-section (1), the local Government may by notice in writing require 
the keeper of such press to deposit with the magistrate, within whose jurisdiction 
the press is situated, security to such an amount not being less than Rs. 500 or 
more than Rs. 5,000 as the local Government may think fit to require, in money or 
the equivalent thereof in securities of the Government of India. 

Forfeiture of Security 

4. ^ (1) Power to declare security forfeited in certain cases. 

Whenever it appears to the local Government that any printing press in respect 
of which any security has been deposited, as required by section 3, is used for the 
purpose of printing or publishing any newspaper, book or other document contain- 
ing any words, signs or_ visible representations which are likely or may have a 
tendency directly or indirectly, whether by inference, suggestion, allusion, metaphor 
implication or otherwise to incite to or to encourage the commission of any offence 
of murder or any offence involving violence, or to express approval or admiration 
of any such offence or of any person real or fictitious who has committed or is 
alleged or supposed to have committed any such offence, the local Government may 
by notice in writing to the keeper of such printing press stating or describing the 
words, signs or visible representations which in its opinion are of the nature des- 
cribed above, declare the security deposited in respect of such press or any portion 
thereof and all copies of such newspaper, book or other documents wherever found 
in British India to be forfeited to his Majesty. 

(2) After the expiry of ten days from the date of issue of a notice under sub- 
section (1) the declarption made in respect of such press, under section 4 of the Press 
and Registration of Books Act of 1867, shall be deemed to be annulled. 

Deposit of Further Security 

Deposit of further security where the security given in respect of any press 
or any portion thereof has been declared forfeited under sec. 4. 

Every person making a fresh declaration in respect of such press under section 
4 of the Press and Registration of Books Act, 1867, shall deposit with the magistrate 
before whom such declaration is made security to such an amount not being less 
than Rs. 1,000 or more than Rs. 10,000 as the magistrate may think fit to require 
in money or the equivalent thereof in securities of the Government of India. 
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(2) Where a portion only of the security given is respect of such press has been 
declared forfeited under section 4* any unforfeited balance still in deposit shall be 
taken as part of the amount of the security required under sub-section (L). 

Forfeituee of Security, Press ^nd Publication 

6. Power to declare further security, printing press and publications forfeited. If 
after such further security has been deposited the printing press is again used for 
the purpose of printing or publishing any newspaper, book or other document con- 
taining any words, signs or visible representations which in the opinion of the local 
Government are of the nature described in section 4, sub-section (1). 

The local Government may by notice in writing to the keeper of such printing 
press, stating or describing such words, signs or visible representations, declare (A) 
the further security so deposited or any portion thereof ; (B) the printing Press used 
for the purpose of printing or publishing such newspaper, book or other document 
or found in or upon the premises where such newspaper, book or other document is, 
or at the time of printing the matter complained of, was printed ; and (C) all copies 
of such newspaper, book or other document wherever found in British India to be 
forfeited to his Majesty. 

Publisher of Newspaper 

7. Every publisher of a newspaper who is required to make a declaration under 
section 5 of the Press and Registration of Books Act, 1867, shall at the time of 
making the same deposit, with the magistrate before whom the declaration is made, 
security^ to such an amount, not being less than Rs. 500 or more than Rs. 2,000 as 
the magistrate may in each case think fit to require, in money or the equivalent 
thereof in securities of the Government of India, provided that the magistrate may 
if he thinks fit for special reasons to be recorded by him dispense with the deposit 
of any security, provided further that if a deposit has been required under sub- 
section (3) 'from any previous publisher of the newspaper the security which may 
be required under this sub-section may amount to Rs. 5000. 

(2) The magistrate may at any time cancel an order dispensing with security 
and require security to be deposited and he may at any time vary any order fixing 
the amount of security under this sub-section or under subsection (1), 

^ (3) Whenever it appears to the local Government that a newspaper published 
within its territories in respect of which a declaration was made by the publishers 
thereof before the commencement of this Act under section 5 of the Press and 
Registration of Books Act,^ 1867, contains any words, signs or visible representations 
of the^ nature described in section 4 sub-section (I) the local Government may by 
notice^ in writing require the publishers to deposit with the magistrate within whose 
jurisdiction the newspaper is published, security to such an amount, not being less 
than Rs. 500 or more than Rs. 5,000 as the 'local Government may think fit to 
require in money or for the equivalent thereof in securities of the Government of 
India. 

When A Security May Be Forfeited 

8. (1) Power to declare security forfeited in certain cases if any newspaper in 
respect of which any security has been deposited as required by section 7 contains 
any words, signs or visible representations which in the opinion of the local 
Government are of the nature described in section 4, sub-section (1). 

The local Government may by notice in writing to the publisher of such news- 
papers, stating or describing such words, signs or visible representations declare 
such security; or any portion thereof and all copies of such newspaper wherever 
found m British India to be forfeited to his Majesty. 

(2) After the expiry of ten days from the date of the issue of a notice under 
sub-section (1) the declaration made by the publisher of such newspaper under 
section 5 of the Press and Registration of Books Act 1867 shall be deemed to be 
annulled. 

Second Security 

9. (1) Deposit of ^rther security where the security given in respect of any 
newspaper or any portion thereof is declared forfeited under section 8, or section 10. 

Any person making a fresh declaration under section 5 of the Press and 
Registration of Books Act 1867 as publisher of such newspaper or any other 
newspaper which is the same in substance^ as the said newspaper, shall deposit with 
the magistrate before whom the declaration is made security to such an amount 
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not being less than Rs. 1,000 or more than Rs. 10,000 as the magistrate may think 
fit to require, in money or the equivalent thereof in securities of the Government of 
India. 

(2) Where a portion only of the security given ^ in respect of such newspaper 
has been declared forfeited under section 8 or section 10, any unforfeited balance 
still in deposit shall be taken as part of the amount of security required under 
section (1). 

Fobfeiture of Security and Newspaper 

10. (1) The power to declare further security and newspapers forfeited if after 
such further security has been deposited the newspaper again contains any words, 
signs or visible representations which in the opinion of the local Government are of 
the nature described in section 4, sub-section (1). 

The Local Government may by notice in writing to the publisher of such news- 
paper stating or describing such words, signs or visible representations declare (A) 
the further security deposited or any portion thereof, and (B) all copies of such 
newspaper wherever found in British India to be forfeited to his Majesty. 

(2) .Lfter the expiry of 10 days from the date of the issue of a notice under sub- 
section (1) the declaration made by the publisher of such newspaper under section 
5 of the Press and Registration of Books xVet 1867 shall be deemed to be annulled 
and no further declaration in respect of such newspaper shall be made save with 
the permission of the local Government. 

11. (1) Penalty for keeping press or publishing newspaper without making 
deposit. 

Whoever keeps in his possession a press for the printing of books or papers 
without making a deposit under section 3 or section 5 when required so to do 
shall on conviction by a magistrate be liable to the penalty to which be would 
be liable if be had failed to make the declaration prescribed by section 5 of the Press 
and Registration of Books Act. 1867. 

12) Whoever publishes any newspaper without making a deposit under section 7 
or section g when required so to do, publishes such newspaper knowing that such 
security has not been deposited, shall on conviction by a magistrate be liable if he 
had failed to make the declaration under the Press and Registration of Books 
Act, 1867: 

12. (1) Power to declare printing press forfeited if used before deposit is made. 

Where a deposit is required from the keeper of a printing press under sub-section 

(2) or sub-section (3) of section 3 or under section 5, such press shall not be used 
for the printing or publishing of any newspaper, book or other document until the 
deposit has been made. 

(2) Where any printing press is used iu contravention of sub-section (1) the local 
Government may by notice in writing to the keeper thereof declare the press so used 
or any other printing press found in or upon the premises where such press was so 
used, to be forfeited to his Majesty. 

Return of Security. 

13. Where any person has deposited any security under this Act ceasesito keep the 
press in respect of which such security was deposited or being a publisher makes a 
declaration under section 8 of the Press and Registration of Books Act, 1867, he may 
apply to the magistrate, within whose jurisdiction such press is situated, for the return 
of the said security and thereupon such security shall upon proof to the satisfaction 
of the provisions hereinbefore contained be returned to such person. 

Power To Conduct SearccI and Seize Property 

14. Issue of a search warrant where any printing press is, or any copies of any 
newspaper, book or other document are declared forfeited to his Majesty under 
section 4, section 6, section 8, section 10, or section 12. 

The local Government may direct a magistrate to issue a warrant empowering any 
police officer not below the rank of sub-inspector to seize and detain any property 
ordered to be forfeited and to enter upon a search for such property in any premises 
( 1 ) where any such property may be or may be reasonably suspected to be, or (2) 
where any copy of such newspaper, book or other document is kept for sale, 
distribution, publication or public exhibition or is reasonably suspected to be so 
kept. 
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Here follow the provisions in respect of unauthorised news-sheets and newspapers 
as also those relating to seizure of certain documents. 

Powers oe High Court 

Then come the powers of the High Court which are defined as below : 

23. Application of the High Court to set aside order of forfeiture. 

Any person having an interest in any property in respect of which an order of 
forfeiture has been under section 5, section 6, section 8, section 10 or section 19 may 
within two months from the date of such order apply to the high court for the local 
area in which such order was made to set aside such order on the ground that the 
newspaper, book or other document in respect of which the order was made did not 
contain any words, signs or visible representations of the nature described in section 
4, subsection (1). 

24. Hearing by a special bench. 

Every such application shall be heard and determined by a special bench of the 
high court composed of three judges or where the high court consists of less than 
three of all the judges. 

25. ^ (1) Order of special bench setting aside forfeiture. 

If it appears to the special bench that the words, signs or visible representations 
contained in the newspaper, book or other document in respect of which the _ order 
in question was made were not of the nature described in section 4. sub-section (1) 
the special bench shall set aside the order of forfeiture. 

(2) Where there is a difference of opinion among the judges forming the special 
bench the decision shall be in accordance with the opinion of the majority (if any) 
of those judges. 

(3) Where there is no such majority wEich concurs in setting aside the order in 
question, such order shall stand. 

26. Evidence to prove the nature or tendency of newspapers on the hearing of 
any such application with ference to any newspaper, any copy of such new^spaper 
published after the commencement of this Act may be given in evidence in aid of the 
proof of the nature or tendency of the words, signs or visible representations con- 
tained in such newspaper in respect of which the order of forfeiture was made. 

27. Procedure in High Court, 

Every high court shall as soon as convenient may frame rules to regulate the 
procedure in the case of such applications, the amo'unt of the costs thereof and the 
execution of orders passed theron, and until such rules are framed the practice of 
such ^ court in proceedings other than suits and appeals apply so far as may be 
practicable to such applications. 


Foreign Relations Bill 

The following is the statement of the objects and reasons api>ended to the Foreign 
Eelations Bill introduced by Mr. Howell in the Assembly: — 

It is a recognised principle of international law that the states in their relations 
with other states are responsible for the acts committed by persons within their 
jurisdiction. In accordance wdth this principle most of the modern systems of law 
have made provision for the punishment of libels against the heads of foreign states. 
The English Common Law punishes such libels on "the ground that they imperil the 
peaceful relations of his Majesty wuth the foreign states. Under the existing law of 
British India, however, powers are lacking to enable the Government to discharge 
this international responsibility and of late a certain section of the Indian press has 
embarked upon a campaign of propaganda against the present ruler of an adjoining 
and friendly state and has given utterance to the inflammatory appeals of a rival 
claimant in a manner scarcely consistent with the Government's obligations of neutra- 
lity and non-interference in the internal affairs of a neighbouring country, the in- 
dependence and integrity of w’hich his Majesty’s Government have by treaty under- 
taken to respect. The existing Government in at least one other friendly adjoining 
country has also been made an object of attack. The bill is intended to bring the 
Indian law into line with the English Common Law. It reproduces Ordinance no.IV 
of 1931 w’hich vras promulgated in April last. It provides a maximum penalty of 
two years’ imprisonment and fine for the publication of statements likely to 
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prejudice his Majesty’s relations with any friendly 'state but restrict the initiation 
of proceedings to complaint by or on behalf of the Government. It also applies the 
provision of the Code of Criminal Procedure 1898, and of the Indian Post Office 
Act, 1898, relating to the seizure of offending documents and it supersedes but con- 
tinues the operations of Ordinance No. IV of 1921. 


Death of Me. K. C. Eoy 

8tk. SEPTEMBER In the Assembly this morning. Sir George Rainy in moving a 
ccmlolence resolution on the dLeoXhotyiv, K. C. Roy, said: “Mr. Eoy was better known 
to us on the official benches, or to some of us, than any other non-official member. 
For, I believe, it is more than 30 years since he became habitually a resident at the 
head quarters of the Government of India as a newspaper correspondent and sub- 
sequently the head of a great and important Press agency. I remember well myself 
making his acquaintance about the year 1907 or 1908 when I was Under- Secretary 
to the Government of India, 

“Of his public career, I will only say this : As a veteran journalist, he occupied 

a place at the very height of his profession in India. For eight years he was a 

member either of the Assembly or of the Council of State and in that capacity, and 
more and more as time went on, he played an active and influential part in all 

important public questions. 

After some members had spoken, the President said: ‘T wish wholly to asso- 
ciate myself with what has been said by honourable members on this occasion". The 
President then adjourned the House as a mark of respect to the deceased. 

Income-Tax Bill 

9th, SEPTEMBER After interpellations to-day Sir George Schuster moved 

reference to a select committee of the Bill to amend the Income Tax Act which was, 
introduced in the Delhi Session and which has since received opinions. The Finance 
Member suggested the following members for the Committee: Mr. Shanmukham 
Chetty, Sir Harising Gour, Sir Cowasji Jehangir Mr. S. C. Mitra, Mr. Anwarul Azim, 
Mr. Heathcote, Mr. Anklesariya, Sir Abdulla Suhrawardy and himself. Sir George 
explained the measure at great length. He reiterated that the object of the measure 
was to make residence the main basis of liability for payment of the tax, while 
still retaining origin and remittance into British India as the basis of liability in 
certain circumstances. 

The purpose of the Bill was to prevent flight of capital from India to foreign 
countries and further to see that Indian investors invested money in British India. He 
emphasised that Government had no intention of rushing the measure and they 
were prepared to place all details before the select committee so that any injustice 
that might be felt by any interests might be removed. British law" was based on 
the substantial principle of making a man pay tax to some extent according to 
the economic allegiance he owed to the country in which he resided or was domicil- 
ed. It was true that in India there was a community consisting of officials and 
businessmen who were resident but not domiciled in the technical sense. It was 
open to the Committee to amend the provision in the Bill in this respect and 
Government would not object to it on the ground that it defeated the principle of 
the Bill. 

Mr, Shajimukham Chetty entered a strong plea for throwing out the motion of the 
Select Committee, The speaker at the outset made it clear that he was not one of 
the persons who would be affected by the bill as he invested his savings and paid 
incometax in India. The main reason for the bill advanced by the Finance Member 
was that Government wanted to prevent flight of Indian Capital from India. Mr. 
Chetty said he did not wish to dilate on the various reasons for the flight of Indian 
capital from this country but he could tell the House with confidence that it was 
not due to any defect in law of income tax. 

Mr. Heathcote opposed the Bill on behalf of the European commercial interests. 
He said it was not high taxation but lack of security for capital which was 
responsible for its flight out of India. Conditions in this country for the last three 
years had been such as to shake the confidence of any investor. The speaker did 
not think it wise to change the principles of income-tax in India only for the 
sake of forty to fifty lakhs a year which it was expected the amended law would 
bring in. Mr. Heathcote concluded that the Bill would not prevent flow of capital 
out of India. 
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ilir, Mody (Bombay) did not approve of Government modelling income-tax law 
on British Act in soms respects while leaving out others which benefitted small 
investors, England was a rich country with large surplus of capital which could be 
invested abroad with profit. It was justifiable if income from such investments was 
taxed. India; on the other hand, was a poor country and English analogy, therefore, 
did not hold good. Mr. Mody said capital was fiying out of British India for lack 
of opportunities, shaky condition of India’s credit and unfavourable economic 
conditions. 

After a number of members had spoken. Sir Harisingk Gour vehemently opposed 
the Bill and quoted all objections advanced by incometax commissioners and others. 

It was 4-45 p. m. when the President ascertained and found that there was a 
substantial minority anxious to continue the debate to the next official day. The 
Assembly then adjourned. 

li^QUiRY Into Agricultural Distress. 

10th. SEPTEMBER : — Non-official resolutions were discussed in the Assembly to- 
day. Eaji Abdulla Haroon moved a resolution urging the introduction of legislation 
prohibiting the execution of decrees of civil courts against agricultural landholders 
and farmers and prohibiting the institution of new civil court proceedings against 
them for past debts for the next two years. He said that the existence of debts 
and the inability of agriculturists to pay it had been most harmful to the best inte- 
rests of the country. Land was rapidly passing into the hands of non-agriculturists. 
The speaker quoted from the reports of Provincial Banking Enquiry Committees to 
illustrate the failure of the co-operative movement launched to eliminate money-len- 
ders. The prices of food grains and other agricultural produce had fallen ab- 
normally. He urged that the Viceroy should issue an ordinance giving effect to the 
resolution as soon as it was passed, as legislation meant time and the situation 
could, not brook delay in action. 

Sir Fa?di Hussam^^ on behalf of the Government, opposed the resolution. He 
said that unless a national reconstruction programme was adopted and vigorously 
pushed through, there was no salvation for agricultural India. This might sound 
too^ pessimistic, but it was always best to know the worst. It was true that 
legislation had gone far ahead to help agriculturists in the country, but there was 
a good deal still left to be done. He regretted that he had not succeeded in devising 
a scheme for putting the rural population of India on a sound footing. 

Sir Zulfiqar AH Khan, supporting the resolution, pleaded for the application of 
some sovereign remedy for this world malady of agricultural distress. He had 
known of cases in which families had committed suicide because they could not 
support themselves. The resolution was but a plea for a moratorium for two 
years. 

The mover withdrew the resolution, especially as Mr. Amarnarth Dutt had a 
more comprehensive resolution for an enquiry. 

Mr, Amamath Dutt moved a resolution urging the appointment of experts and 
members of the Legislative Assembly to enquire into the cause of the present 
agricultural distress and devise means for improving the condition of the agricultural 
population. The mover referred to agricultural distress particularly in Bengal, and 
alluded to the recent speech of Dr, Rabindranath Tagore on the subject. 

He said that he was encouraged to make an appeal for enquiry after the 
morning's discussions on Haji Abdulla Haroon’s resolution. There had been 
committees and commissions in the past, but they did not touch the fringe of the 
problem as the persons appointed to them could not fully understand the real 
situation on the country side. This was why he was asking for a Committee with 
an absolutely different sort of personnel. 

Mr. B, Das^ supporting the resolution, alluded to the battle over the ratio some 
years ago, when non-official members had warned the Government that the 18d. ratio 
would run agriculturists. Their forecast had come true. Mr. Das next criticised the 
Land Revenue and Excise policy of the Government and said that the system of 
administration should be sufficiently elastic so that it could be adjusted according to 
the resources of the country. To-day they were faced with an agrarian situation in 
wduch the land revenue was fixed on the basis of high prices and the paying capacity 
of the cultivator had been reduced to the lowest limit by the fall in prices of food- 
stuffs. To this should be added the present Loan policy of the Government, which in 
its turn was sure to rum agiiculturists Mr. Das stated that the Government to-day 
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was faced with a terrorist movement in the country, but if the present aOTarian situa- 
tion was not tactfully handled, it would breed a revolution which would sweep away 
not only the present system of Government but also the economic fabric of society, 
Mian Sir Fcu'di Hussavi was ready to admit that there was a great deal of truth 
in wliat the previous speaJjers had stated. He, however, assured the members that 
Government was fully alive to the situation and had already done a ^eat deal to 
give relief to the agriculturists. After mentioning what Government had done he 
said that these were palliatives. It was equally true chat no local Government could 
put matters right in a couple of years. It was also not right to get into the mood 
that India was the only country which was badly affected. He showed by illustra- 
tions what sort of conditions existed within the British Empire. In conclusion he 
said if a committee was to ascertain whether there was agricultural distress in the 
country, such a committee was useless as Government Sready knew that. If a 
Committee on the other hand was to devise means to relieve economic distress, then 
Government had already before them the recommendations of the Agricultural Com- 
mission which had cost them 13 lakhs of rupees. He appealed to the House to 
rejecc the resolution, because the real remedy lay in organising nation- building acti- 
vity in the countryside. 

The resolution was ultimately thrown out. 

The Press Bill 

11th. SEPTEMBEB The galleries were packed to-day when Sir James 
Crerar, rising amid cheers, moved the reference of the Press Bill to a Select 

Committee consisting of Mr. Bagatram Puri, Mr. C. S. Eanga Aiyar, Mr. Arthur 
Moore, Sir Abdulla Suhrawardy, Dr. De Souza, Mr. A. Hoon, Rai Bahadur S. E. 
Pandit, Sir Abdur Babim and the mover for report by the 18th September. He 
wished the House to realise that it was with a deep sense of the gravity of the 
occasion that he made the motion. There was no desire to introduce proposals 

involving serious controversies. At any rate, the principle of the Bill was not 

controversial. Public opinion had been shocked by the prevalence and extension of 
terrorist crimes and was insistent in the demand for a remedy. Sir James trusted 
that this would be reflected in the attitude of the House over the Bill. The 
country and the Government were faced with a serious situation. On several 

previous occasions when questions connected with the public security came under 
consideration, non-official members of the House had repeatedly assured the House 
that they would never fail to provide the Government with adequate powers when- 
ever an emergency arose. Such a state of emergency had arisen. The Bill was no 
indictment of the press as a whole nor was it any reflection upon the members of 
that noble profession. The press as a whole had always displayed wisdom and 
sobriety, but this Bill was confined to a small section of the press and its scope was res- 
tricted to writings calculated to incite the people to murder and praise of murders, 
The Government had not gone an inch beyond the actual necessities of the case, and 
their objective was immediate and confined, to prevent the encouragement of terrorist 
crimes. Proceeding, Sir James Crerar quoted statistics to show the increase in terrorist 
crimes. There were nineteen in 1929, seven cyfour in 1930 and 118 in 1931. In 
the face of this serious and growing menace the Government needed powers beyond the 
ordinary law% The ordinary law" was only penal and punitive and therefore was not 
adequate or effective. What was wanted was preventive power which the present Bill 
contained. The present measure, Sir James asserted, was not one of repression, but 
essentially a measure of protection of both the public and the officers of the Government 
and more than all protection for young men who w'ere now-a-days misled by the publi- 
cation of speeches applauding murderers. The bill contained sufficient safeguards. 
Violence and crimes were alien alike to Indian and British civilisation ana their 
conc^tions of civic conscience. Though it had been stated by some that the East 
was East and West was West and never the twain shall meet, there was enough common 
ground for both to meet. The Government was entitled to the amplest measure of 
support from the public, from the press and above all, from members of the Assembly. 
Incidentally, the Home Member acknow"Iedged that the press had already support^ 
the Bill a great deal, and he expected to receive further support. Political progress 
meant more than the progressive transfer of responsibility. It meant the desire to 
shoulder responsibilities and duties. In proportion as that desire to shoulder burdens 
and responsibilities accompanied the desire to acquire rights and privileges, to the 
extent that spirit was prevalent in India, to the extent that that was interpreted 

K 
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into fonns of action, it was in proportion to these thing that the prospects of 
India’s future and progress now or in future, immediate or remote, must ultimately 
depend. Concluding, tue Home Member appealed for the fulfilment on the part 
of unofficial members of their promises to assist the Government with special powers 
when the normal law was found inadequate and said ; “The fulfilment of those 
promises was never more immediately required than on this occasion. 

On the motion of Mr. S. C. Mitra, the names of Sir Hari Singh Gour and 
Mian Shah Nawaz were added to the Select Committee. 

Motion for Circulation 

Mr, B, Das moved an amendment that the Bill be circulated for eliciting public 
opinion. He said that the motive behind the Bill was to suppress the Indian Press, 
and thereby suppress Indian aspirations. This was no new game. When the Mopt- 
Ford Peforms were about to be introduced, the Government^ appointed a Sedition 
Committee and subsequently had the Eowlatt Act enacted. Similarly, on the eve of 
the constitutional changes, the Government were forcing the present Bill through. It 
was a conspiracy of imperialists, Conservatives and Diehards to continue the present 
system of Government as long as they could. The Government, therefore, did not 
wish success to the Round Table Conference and through the Bill expected to ruin 
the harmonious atmosphere for a settlement in Loudon. 

There could be another reason for the Bill. The Government, as it were, wished 
to be prepared to deal with the Civil Disobedience movement if it was started again. 
This was evident from the Bill before the House which was ^ identical to the one 
introduced in January last, though the avowed object of the Bill had been changed 
from “suppression of laudation of the civil disobedience movement’’ to ^ “suppression 
of laudation of the terrorist movement.’’ Proceeding, Mr. Das said that even 
this object would not be achieved through this Bill. The Government bad made a 
wrong diagnosis. They should find out what it was which made the young men of 
to-day take to violent ways and decry even Gandhi. These young men laughed at 
the Assembly and at the members of the Assembly. He however assured the Govern- 
ment that he was behind them in suppressing the tenorist movement, but it must be 
done on the right lines. He held that the present law in the country was adequate 
to deal with newspapers guilty of laudation of terrorism. The bill however displayed 
the mentality of the Government. The Government did not like the Gandhi-Irwin 
Pact and in violation of the spirit of the Pact, they were tying to force the Bill at 
the iustigation of their friends in the Anglo-Indian "Press. He w'as surprised that the 
Gkivemment took no note of the writings in the Anglo-Indian Press which had been 
creating hatred between race and race and class and class. On the other hand, they 
had surrendered their judgment to the section of the Press. He appealed to the 
Government not to lend their ear to the Anglo-Indian Press and to do justice to 
India. In surprising the Indian Press they would be surprising the national consci- 
ousness of the country. They should also realise that every crime which was com- 
mitted in the country was the result of the high-handedness of the police. The 
Government should not flout public opinion, w^hich was clearly against the Bill. They 
should not give the impression to the public that the spirit of oppression and sup- 
pression was still ahve, and lastly they should not do a thing wmich might throw 
Moderates like hirnseK into the other camp (of the Congress). He remined the House 
that when the Civil Disobedience movement was going on in the country, he remained 
a member of the Assembly, and helped the Government . To-day, if the Bill was 
passed, it would spoil the atmosphere necessary for the success ot the Round Table 
Conference. He appealed to the Government and the House to accept his motion. 

Mian Shah Nawax supported the select committee’s motion, but criticised the Bill 
as too vague and wide in its scope, though the operative clause was restricted to 
violent writings. He considered the security demanded of presses and newspapers as 
excessive. Unless therefore the Bill was suitably modified iu the Committee, the 
House should not pass it. 

Mr^ Arthur Moore, in supporting the Select Committee’s motion, objected to a mem- 
ber, proposed for the Committee indulging in detailed criticisms at this stage. As for 
Mr. B, Das, the speaker reminded him of the fact that the “Statesman,” with 
which he was personally connected, had throughout been sympathetic to Tudian 
aspirations, a fact which Mr. B. Das hirnseK had often testified to. 

Here, Mr. Ranga Aivar interrupting asked “what about the telegram sent by Mr. 
Arthur Moore to London, that Mr, Gandhi should not be permitted to go to London ? 
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Mr. Arthur Moore denied knowledge of any such telegram. Proceeding Mr. Moore ask^ 
if it was fair that, just because in the face of the tremendous outbreak of viql^ce in 
which innocent persons had been shot down, a newspaper, for the sake of its own 
honour, had called for measures to deal with terrorism, any member should forget 
facts and turn round and say that Anglo-Indian pressmen were standing for the 
pohcy of Mr. Churchill. He repudiated the suggession that Anglo-Indian papers had 
any sinister hand in the bill. The liill, said LIr. Moore, would suppress no newspaper 
not even the most anarchical rag. It merely called upon a paper, in the first instance, 
to mend its manners and change its tone, but if still it went on with^ incitement ^ to 
murders and violence, then it would be called upon to deposit a security. Proceeding 
Mr. Arthur Moore said that Indian dailies of great repute like the ^Hindu” of Madras, 
the ''Leader” of Allahabad, mid the "Tribune” of Lahore had nothing to fear under 
the Bill. The BiU was opportune because the state of things was serious. Liberty 
and licence could not go together. ^Vhe^e was the^ boasted liberty of the Press in 
India to-day ? There was Very little of it.^ The right wing of the Congress, wMch 
sincerely believed in the non-violent preachings of Mr. Gandhi, was being terrorised 
and intimidated by the left wing consisting of revolutionaries. 

Mr. B. Das as a Congressman protested against th’S suggestion. 

Proceeding, Mr. Moore quoted lengthy extracts pom the Government memorandum 
supplied to members containing srrong "writings inciting to violence. One of the 
newspapers quoted was the '‘Shramik:” of Calcutta and the other the “Sarbahara.” 

Mr. Lalchand Navalrai asked why action against these papers was not taken ? 

Mr. Moore asked if Mr. Navalrai was defending the papers. 

Mr. Moore, proceeding, assured the House that there was no danger to the respon- 
sible Press, and gave further quotations in support of the BiH, when the President 
advised bim not to indulge in such long quotations, wasting the time of the House. 

Mr. Moore said that even these few quotations he had cited were enough to show 
the intolerable state of things in the country. Mr. Moore traced the movement to 
the efforts of the Thii’d International at IMoscow for the violent overthrow of the exis- 
ting Government, and asserted that the left wing of the Congress was being used to 
break down society. In this programme young men were being consecrated to des- 
truction. The Assembly could not sit. idle when certain persons were clamouring for 
blood. If there was any sincerity, any loyalty to the teachings of Mr. Gandhi, if 
there was generous response to the recent appeal of Dr. Tagore, then let the 
Assembly get on with the BiU as quickly as possible, and discuss it. (Applause). 

Mr. Ghxjznavi's Tirade Agaen^st Congress. 

Mr. A. E. Ghuxnavi congratulated the Government on bringing in a biil, which 
was most urgently needed in the country. The bane of the country had been weak 
Government, which allowed the Congress to pass^ the Independence resolution at 
Lahore and let Mr. Gandhi march two hundred miles to defy the laws of India. 
He referred to a recent publication called the "Decline and Fall of the British 
Empire”, the author of which maintained that Lords Hardinge and Irwin were 
responsiole for breaking up the British power in India. Mr. Ghuznavi said that 
praises of murder in the Indian Press were responsible for converting misguide^ 
youth to the cult of murder. Even the Corporation of Calcutta, which was a civic 
body, had passed a resolution praising "the sacrifice of Bhagat Singh.” It was to 
the credit of a great friend of the Finance Member (who was absent from tha 
House then) that the resolution was not allowed to be expunged. Mr. Ghuznavi next 
referred to a school in Calcutta where 20,000 boys were made to say every morning 
"Beat Englishmen.” 

Mr. S. 0. Mitra : Sir, on a point of order. How is this relevant to the discus- 
sion on the Bill ? . , ' 

The President : It will be relevant. The speaker holds that the Bill did not go 
far enough. 

Mr. Ghuznavi : That is my contention. Life has become intolerable at the hands 
of Congressmen and the Congress press and it is high time their activities were 
curbed. Mr. Ghuznavi held that the Bill only aimed _ to deal with the praise of 
murder, and appealed to the House to accept the motion of the Home Member. 

Mr. C. S. Rayiga Aiyar severely criticised the Government for bringing in a Bill 
for which there was no need. The sedition law, according to Sir Lawrence Jenkins, 
was all embracing and covered every form of offence. Sir James Crerar brought in 
the Public Safety Bill and wanted its immediate passage, stating that_ otherwise the 
heavens would fall. The Public Safety Bill was not proceeded with. Did the heavens 
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fall ? Mr. Ranga Aiyar attributed the present Bill to the instigation of the Anglo- 
Indian Press. Haa not, he asked, the “Statesman’* of Calcutta asked for the depo- 
sition of Lord Ripon because he pursued a policy of conciliation ? Was it not the 
“Statesman'* of Calcutta which came down upon the Viceroy of India because the 
capital was tranaferr^ from Calcutta ? 

One member asked ; Did any Anglo-Indian paper want the murder of Lord 
Ripon ? 

Mr. Ranga Aiyar answered that the arrest of Lord Ripon at the Viceregal Lodge 
was surely worse than murder. Mr. Arthur Moore had quoted many extracts. Did any 
of the papers quoted enjoy a good circulation ? And why did the Government not 
proceed against the papers ? Obviously, they wanted to collect some material from 
a few uninfluential and unimportant papers and give a bad name to the entire Indian 
Press. Proceeding, Mr. Ranga Aiyar read out a tele^am sent by Mr. Arthur 
Moore, as leader of the European group in the Assembly and by the leader of the 
European group of the Bengal Council, to Mr. Ramsay MacDonald, Mr. Lloyd 
George and Mr. Baldwin stating that “as the Congress had agreed to secession from 
the Empire, and as the Congress was under the threat of the terrorists, they should 
not receive Mr. Gandhi in London.” He deplored that such a telegram should have 
been sent, when negotiations were proceeding between Mr. Gandhi and Lord 
Willingdon. That showed how utterly bankrupt in statesmanship the European 
group was. Mr. Arthur Moore further gave an interview to the “Madras Mail” 
representative at Calcutta, in which he pointed out that the Labour Government, 
since the outbreak of terrorism in India, had shown itself incapable of discharging 
its responsibility, satisfactorily. That interview, combined with Mr. Arthur Moore’s 
telegram to the British leaders, clearly showed how Anglo-India did not like Mr. 
Gandhi going to London. But Mr. Gandhi was now on his way to London with 
the olive branch, not of truce, but of peace as Lord Willingdon put it at the Chelms- 
ford Club Dinner. Mr. Ranga Aiyar proceeding criticised the operative clause of the 
Bill. He was in complete sympathy with the view that terrorism must be put 
down, but he objected to a Bill of this description, with too wide and too vague 
clauses, ^ when the edition law of the laud was quite sufficient. ^ In support of his 
contention, Mr. Ranga Aiyar quoted extracts from the opinion of Sir Lawrence 
Jenkins and his own experience as Editor of the “Independent” at x4.11ahabad. So 
long as Clause 4 of the Bill remained, he would oppose the Bill tooth and nail. 

Mr. Ranga x4.iyar was continuing in this strain when at quarter to six the 
President ascertained that he wanted to take an hour more and therefore adjourned 
the House till Monday. 

The Viceroy’s Address. 

14tk,^ SEPTEMBER Lord Willingdon's first address to the Central Legislature 
was delivered to-day. The following is the text of His Excellency’s speech 

“Gentlemen of the Indian Legislature, — As a preliminary to my general remarks, 
this morning, I wish at once to make reference to the tragic death of Sir S. Pearat 
the Chief Commissioner of the North-West Frontier Province, which occurred a 
Nathiagali on the 9th this month. In him the Government of India have lost ejx 
officer of wide experience, sound judment and immense knowledge of the Fro^^^-er 
whose services could not be spared at the present juncture. I wish to pay thHs 
brief tobute to his memory and to tender to Lady Pears an expression of my deep 
and sincere sympathy, with which, I am sure, you will all desire to be associated. 

I consider it a great privilege and pleasure, as the Viceroy of India, to meet to- 
day and welcome the Hon’ble Members of both our Legislative Chambers who are 
gathered here to assist and advise my Government on important matters which will 
be before them, during this session, for their consideration. I should like to extend 
a special word of greeting to you, Sir Hen^ Moncrieff Smith, who, as President of 
he Council of State, have upheld the dignity and usefulness of our second chamber 
tduring the period of your tenure of that high office, and I am dehghted to extend 
an equally sincere greeting to my old friend, the President of the Legislative 
Assembly, for I feel that it is to me a particularly happy augury that in his person 
I am^ renewing an association full of pleasant memories of the days when Sir 
Ibrahim Eahimtoolah gave me such valuable assistance in guiding the destinies of 
the Presidency of Bombay. 

We are met at a time when the future development and progress of India is 
^gaging the ^ attention of our delegates in London, and we aU trusi that their 
discussions with their British fellow-delegates, which have just recommenced, may 
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produce the best possible results at a time too when both the political, the J^iancial 
and economic conditions of the country" are causuig us all the greatest anxiety and 
concern. It is, surely, a time when, more than ever before, all races, classes and 
communities in India "should cultivate the spirit of co-operation, of mutual confidence 
and trust. For, is it not true to say that we all have a ^eat common purpose in 
view, namely, the handing over to Indians of the responsibility of the administration 
of their local affairs with a view to securing for India an absolutely equal position 
alongside the other Dominions within the British Empire? 

Let me now give you some information as to such important happenings that 
have taken place and such fi'esh problems that will have to be faced since last the 
Hon’ble Members met for their administrative duties. 

I am glad to be able to inform you that, in the fidd of external affairs, qur 
foreign relations are of a perfectly satisfactoi y character and that our relations^ with 
the foreign States whose boundaries adjoin India continue to be most cordial in 
every way. 

lNTER-IiIPERL\L EeLATIOXS 

Let me turn your attention for a few moments to inter- Imperial relations. As 
Hon'bie Members are aware, the Government of India deputed the Et. Hon’ble V. S. 
Srinivasa Sastri to represent them before the Joint Select Committee of the two 
Houses of Parliament in London on the question of East Africa. Mr. Sastri gave 
evidence before the Committee towards the middle of June, and \ridespread satisfac- 
tion will be felt at the fact that on the question ot closer union, the views w^hich the 
Government of India finally authorised him to express on their behalf w’ere in 
complete accord with those of non-official Indian opinion both in this country and in 
East Africa. My Government now await the report of the Committee with great 
interest. 

The depression in the rubber and latterly in the tea industry has seriously 
affected the Indian labourer in Malaya and Ceylon. The Governments of these two 
territories have shown a commendable spirit of co-operation with us in ensuring that 
the measure of sacrifice imposed by the economic crisis on the Indian labourer is not 
proportionately greater than what he can legitimately be expected to bear along with 
other elements engaged in the industry, and that the labourer who is not prepared to 
bear his share of the sacrifice is repatriated to this countiy^ free of cost. My 
Government are watching the economic situation, in so far as it aftects the Indian 
labourer, with constant and sympathetic vigilance, and will do all that lies in their 
power to safeguard his interests. When the order in council on this subject of the 
franchise in Ceylon was first promulgated, there was considerable misgiving as to its 
effect on the Indian aspirant to the vote. It was feared that the requirement of a 
certificate of permanent settlement would have the effect of debarring a great many 
Indians from claiming the franchise. Hon’ble Members will be glad to hear that the 
majority of Indians who have sought admission to the electoral roll have done so, 
on the " strength of domicile, which can be established by a proof of five years’ 
continuous residence in the island. The total number of Indian electors is over 
100,000, and it is hoped that, as the Indian population of Ceylon learns to appreciate 
the value of the vote and of organisation, their numbers will increase. Meanwhile 
my Government have learnt with great satisfaction that one of the State Council 
has secured a seat in the ministry. 

'The Cape Town Conference 

Early in the new year, representatives of the Government of India will meet the 
representatives of the (^vemment of the Union of South Africa to consider matters 
ansing out of the working of the Cape Town Agreement which was concluded in 
1927. As Hon’ble Members are awere, the Union Government, in deference to our 
representations, have agreed to postpone the consideration of the Bill to regulate the 
tenure and ownership of immovable properties by Indions in the Transval, until after 
this Conference, wmoh will also consider this projected measure of legislation. My 
Government are deeply appreciative of the spirit of friendliness, of which this decision 
of the Union Government is a sign, and earnessly hope that it will help to ensure, 
for the conference, an issue satisfactojT’ and honourable both to India and South 
^rica. Non-official Indian opinion, both in South Africa and in this country, has 
been greatly alarmed by this Bill, as also by certain other legislation of which the 
recent amendment of the Immigration Act of the Union in respect of the value of 
Transvaal registration certificates is the most important. The Government of India 
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are^ of opinion tJiat there is justification for this feeling, but do not despair of a 
satisfactory settlement of all these questions, provided the representatives of ooth the 
Governments approach them ^ith the earnest resolution to maintain, and indeed, 
improve upon the friendly relations vhich the Conference of 1927 did so much to 
establish. I feel confident that the interests of India v^ill be fully maintained by her 
representatives under the wise and able chairmanship of Sir Fazal-i-Hussain. 

Fall in PittCES of Agricultueal Produce 

^ his speec‘h, at the opening of the Legislative Assembly in January last, my 
predecessor made reference to the collapse in the world prices of agricultural products 
and the distress which was thereby being caused. Except in a few cases, there has, 
I am afraid, been no improvement in the trend of prices since then, and the situation, 
for a country, _ which is as dependent as India on the price she realises for the pro- 
ducts of her fields, is one of great anxiety. My Government have been watching the 
situation with concern. I am glad to be able lo say that the reports which we have 
received show that the Local Governments have been adopting vigorous measures to 
grapple with it. Substantial remissions and suspensions of ianci revenue have been 
granted wherever the situation rendered such a course necessary, and similar measures 
have been adopted in respect of local rates and irrigation dues." In several provinces 
agricultural loans have been given on a liberal scale and concessions made in the 
matter of the repayment of outstanding loans, and where necessary, measures have 
also been taken to open^test relief works and to distribute giatuitious relief. 

In Madras and the United Provinces, Committees were appointed by the Local 
Governments to enquire into the existing situation and suggest measures of 
relief, and the recommendations made by these committees are being 

effect to as far as possible. The harvest prospects in themselves, I am happy 
to be able to say are promising. The reports which we have received, show that 
except in Sind, Upper Burma and in particular parts of Bengal, which have recently 
been visited by most disastrous fioods, the condition of crops and the agricultural 
prospects are geuerally speaking satisfactory. What, then, is wanted to bring about 
a general improvement in the situation, is a rise in prices. For that, we must, I am 
Mraid, wait for the revival ■which, "wq all hope, will not be much further delayed 
in the general economic conditions throughout the world. 

Delegation to Geneva 

India, as one of the original signatories of the Covenant of the League of Nations, 
uas always taken a prominent part, in the deliberations of the Assembly ; and in 
accordance with the desire expressed on many occasions by the Indian Legislature, 
our delegation as is well-known, concerns itself no only with its .primary objects of 
aisarmament and peace, but also with other beneficent and humanitarian activities ; 

matter of co-operation in economic and social spWes, 
wmen form a considerable part of the Leaguers functions, India is largely concerned 
and iier delegates have always evinced therein a lively interest. I am sure I shall 
be voicing the sentiments of all of you when I wish Sir B. L. Mitter and his 
colleagues on the delegation every success in the work of the sessions which 
commenced last Monday. 

Labour CoMjnssiON'e Report 

In addressing you last January at Delhi my predecessor referred to the Royal 
LomrnisBion on Labour presided over by my Rt. Hon’ble friend Mr. Whitley which 
was then engaged in the concluding stages of its work. The report of the 
Gommission has since been published and their recommendations are receiving the 
careful con^deration of the Government of India, After consultation with the 
provincial Governments proposals for legislation will in due course be placed before 
the l^islature. The thanks of the Government and the people of India are due to 
Mr. Whitley and his colleagues for their valuable report, based on a very thorough 
investigation of the conditions of labour in this country. 

I shall also like to acknowledge the invaluable services rendered, on behalf of 
inaia at the International Labour Conferences by Sir Atul Chatterjee, who has 
recently relinquished ch^ge of his duties as the High Commissioner for India, 
bir Atul was associated with the international Labour Organisation from its incep- 
j , of 15 sessions of the Conference held so far, Sir Atul 

attended no less than 11, and from 1926 he has been in addition, the permanent 
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representative of the Government of India on the Governin^j; Body of International 
Labour Organisation. His election as the President of the International Labour 
Conference in 1927 was a signal honour to India, 

Retrenchment Enquiry 

I now come to the matter which is that of most immediate 1 practical importance, 
the financial situation. At the outset, I must express my appreciation of the great 
services rendered by those chosen by the Legislature to represent them on the 
various retrenchment committees. This is an occasion on which my Government, 
in a desire to act in a manner responsive to public opinion as represented in the 
Legislature, have invited the unofficial representatives to join with them and lend 
them their support in performing a very difficult, a very unpleasant, but yet. a very 
necessary task. It is with great appreciation that I have been able to note how 
whole-hearted has been the response to this invitation. During the past months a 
great number of your members have been devoting themselves in different places to 
an exhaustive examination of the various fields of public expenditure. Their work 
has been given ungrudgingly often at great inconvenience and personal sacrifice. 
One member, the late Mr. K. C. Roy, whose untimely and tragic loss I and all of 
you so deeply deplore, continued his labours on one of the most arduous sub- 
committees, almost to the very moment when he was struck down. I am glad to 
have this opportunity to express the appreciation and thanks of myself and of my 
Government for the public services thus rendered by all the members of these 
committees. Their interim reports will receive the most urgent consideration by my 
Government, for the introduction of practical measures brooks no delay. 

Govt's Financial Plans 

Let me now say a few words about our financial plans. In the present cir- 
cumstances, India, like practically every other country, must regard it as her 
foremost duty to devise means to weather the unprecedented economic storm which 
is now disturbing the whole world. It is essential, in the interests of the country’s 
credit, that special action in this matter should not be delayed, and ‘you will be 
informed shortly of my Government’s proposals for dealing with the situation. 
For the present, it suffices for me to announce clearly and decisively, that we are 
determined to meet the situation adequately 'and to maintain those principles of 
sound finance which India has always followed. 

This time of constitutional change is not one for making dangerous experiments 
with untried methods. On the contrary, we shall work on approved principles 
which, in the long run, always reward those who have the courage and tenacity to 
hold fast to them. I would add that the rumours that my government propose to 
meet the difficulties by such methods as lowering the value of the country’s cur- 
rency, are entirely unfounded. The plans necessary to restore the financial equili- 
brium will inevitably demand sacrifices from all classes, from the highest downwards, 
and I am confident not only that these sacrifices will be willingly _ made but that 
India will emerge successfully from her present troubles. The intrinsic position of 
India is thoroughly sound. She has not pledged her credit to finance extravagant 
or unproductive expenditure. Her trade is based on conomodities which are necessi- 
ties for the world, and she can produce them on terms which can compete 
with any other country. Such difficulties as we must now encounter are caused not 
by any internal defects, but by an economic cyclone which has come upon all the 
world, and which no single country, by its own isolated actiou can alleviate. Our 
task in these circumstances, is to preserve the situation until the force of the tem- 
pest is past, and in order that we may succeed in this task, the one great need is 
that all classes and communities in India, officials and businessmen, Indians and 
Europeans, Town and Country should pull together with a common effort. This is a 
time for all those who are serving India, or who owe to her their ^ political or 
economic allegiance, to put public interest above all thoughts of private gain or 

E olitical advantage. This is the appeal which I wish to broadcast to the country. 

f it is heard, then I can safely prophesy that India will emerge strengthened from 
her trials, and that in the years to come she will be able to look back upon the 
present purging process as an event which though painful at the time, was a 
blessing in disguise. Public finances will have been thoroughly overhauled, and the 
new constitution will start with troubles of this kind behind it, and with a clear 
road for improvement in the future. 
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The LoNDOiir Discussions. 

The eves of India are now fixed on those statesmen who are sitting in London 
and cQiAnR on the work of constitutional reform which received such an auspicious 
bee-inning last Winter, culminating in the announcement of His Majesty s Govern- 
ment on the 19th January which went far ahead of my previous declaration of 
their policy and set the stage' afresh for co-opeption m the great task of Indian 
constitutional reform. The delegates attending the Conference will^ be confronted 
with many difficult details, but it is a matter of the greatest satisfaction to know, 
that every party is now represented at the Bound Table Conference and it is my 
earnest hope that m regard to constitutional matters, including an agreement on the 
communal question to the satisfaction of all communities, especially the minorities, 
the safeo-uarding of whose rights has been assured by His Majesty’s Government. 

I would point out that iii matters affecting the reforms, my Government has not 
been idle. Since the adjournment of the Round Table Conference last Winter, 
apart from the material supplied to the Secretary of State, it has set up enquiries 
on the lines directed by the Conference. The experts’ proposals on the financial 
conseouences of the separation of Burma have been submitted for consideration 
to ihe Standing Finance Committee. Copies of the report of the Northwest Frontier 
Province Subjects Committee have been supplied to all the members _ of the legisla- 
ture The recommendations of the Committee have been conceived on generous 
lines and will it is hoped meet the aspirations of the Frontier Province to stand on 
a position of constitutional equality with the other provinces. The Sind financial 
enquiry is now in progress, and plans have already been made to set up the Orissa 
Committee during the cold weather. The Federal Structure Committee in London 
has already resumed its labours accompanied by the good wishes of all in India, 
and I must emphasise, once again, the supreme desirability of maintaining peaceful 
conditions in India during the discussions which are now^ taking place, and I appeal 
with all the emphasis at my command, to those who have the interests of this great 
country at heart, to preserve an atmosphere of peace and tranquillity. 


Terrorist Outrages 

We must all have been shocked and horrified at the brutal and senseless murders 
and attempts to murder which have taken place in this country during the last few 
months and I am sure we should all wish to express our deepest sympathy with the 
families’ of Mr. Garlick and Khan Bahadur Ashanullah. Lieut- Hext who have all 
met their deaths at the hands of these assassins and by whose deaths we have lost 
three officers who, in their several ways, were giving valuable service to this country 
and the British Empire. I think too that we should wish to express our feelings of 
grateful thanks for the providential escape, from death, of His Excellency the Gover- 
nor of Bombay. A disquieting feature of these tragic happenings, lies in the fact 
that these outrages have been committed, for the most part, by immature youths 
who, at the most emotional and susceptible time of their lives, are being literally 
exploited, through the teachings and writings of revolutionary leaders, to carry out 
their criminal and murderous designs. While the local Governments are primarily 
concerned in the arduous and dangerous task of combating this movement, I feel 
that they are entitled to receive all the assistance, within reason, that we are able 
to give. I am confident that I and My Government, in the performance of our 
manifest duty, can rely on the support of the Hon’ble Members in taking all neces- 
sary and reasonable steps to stamp out these terrorists and revolutionary activities 
which are destroying the fair name of India in the eyes of the world. 


Burma Situation 

I am glad to be able to inform the Hon’ble Membeis, that the situation in Burma 
which has, for months past, been causing us much anxiety and concern, has, within 
the last few weeks, been showing signs of marked improvement. It is a matter of 
particular gratification that there has been a cessation, which I hope will be main- 
tained, of racial and communal strife. I profoundly trust that, before long, peaceful 
conditions will once again be the happy lot of that province. I am sure you would 
wish me to express our thanks to the officers and men, both of the Army and the 
Police, for the admirable way in which they have carried out their duties under most 
difficult and trying conditions. While we must all sympathise with His Excellency 
the Governor of Burma and his Government and the difficulties that they have ;had 
to surmount, I can confidently assure you hat their one desire is to get back to 
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normal conditions, as soon as possible, to pursue a policy of clenieuey as far as 
cirenms Dances will allow and to take all practicable measures for relief of the 
economic distress. 

In leaving you to carry on your duties, I trust that the great Providence may 
guide you in your labours, and that the results of your deliberations may prove of 
lasting benefit to your country and to all classes of its people. 


Debate on the Press Bill 

After the Viceroy's address had been delivered, the Assembly re-assembled 
at 12-15 p. m. and resumed discussion on the Press Bill. Mr. C. S, Ranga ly&r, 
continning his speech, referred to the Viceroy’s address and said 

‘‘We on the Opposition benches fully agree with His Excellency that young men 
with immature ideas were being exploited by terrorist leaders. I, on b^alf of the 
Opposition, assure the G-overnment that we will give all necessary and reasonable 
support to stamp out the terrorist movement from India, as we^are convinced that 
terrorist crimes are hampering the country’s progress.” Proceeding, Mr. Ranga 
Iyer said that the measure before the House was neither necessary nor reasonable, 
and therefore would not receive their support. He maintained that the Bill was 
powerless to stop terrorist crimes in India. Youngmen were infiuenced, not by the Press, 
but more by the platform. Why should there be one law for the platform and another 
for the Press? Mr. Ranga Iyer next referred to the speech of Mr. Ghuznavi on Saturday 
last and said that he had since received a telegram from the Mayor of Calcutta, pointing 
out that the statement that children in Corporation schools were made to repeat 
“Beat the Englishman” was totally false. The speaker next referred to the resolu- 
tion of the Congress Working Committee and said that it was not proper for the 
Government to proceed with the Bill while Mr. Gandhi and other delegates to the 
Round Table Conference were out of India. Mr. Ranga Iyer said that they were 
not a party to the truce, but were mere spectators. Sometimes, however, the 
spectators saw more of the game than the participants, and he was afraid that the 
Government was not playing thn game. In the next 6 months, he said, it would 
be decided whether the Government of India and the Government in Britain stood 
between Mr. Gandhi and the light of the world. If Mr. Gandhi came back with 
Dominion Status in his hands there would be no need for a press measure of this 
kind, for then the agitation would have ceased and the people would be in power. 
It had been said that even selE-governing India would need a measure of this kind, 
were the same circumstances to prevail. The circumstances that existed to-day 
would have disappeared with the achievement of their object, namely Self-Govern- 
ment, and in a self-governing India there would be an atmosphere of non-violence. 
Where, however, violence and terrorism reared up their heads, the difference from 
present conditions would be that a Government responsible to the people and 
prepared to take public opinion with them would be bringing an wider measure. 

In conclusion, Mr. R-mga Iyer said that were the Civil Disobedience movement 
to restart again, sub-clause one of Cause four of the Bill could be exploited by an 
ingenious executive for the suppression of votaries' of civil disobedience in the press. 
Mr. Ranga Iyer wound up by reminding that Sir C. P. Ramaswami Iyer at the 
Lucknow Congress, tiftteen years ago, had moved a resolution for the repeal of the 
Press Act, quoting Milton’s famous lines from Areopagitica, and wondered at the 
turn in the wheel of politics. (Applause). 

Sir C. P, Raynaswami lyeVj Law Member, followed Mr. Ranga Iyer and made 
a powerful speech in which he attempted to clear a good deal of the misapprehen- 
sions surrounding the Bill. At the outset he joined Mr. Ranga Iyer in paying a 
tribute to the Viceroy for the great lead given in his speech which was charac- 
of His Excellency’s optimism for the future of this country. Referring to 
the battering and also embarrassing statements of Mr, Ranga Iyer about Lim 
(speaker), Sir C. P. Ramaswami affirmed that he had not departed from the ideMs 
for whi<^ he stood fifteen years ago. If he had, he would not have gone to the 
Round Table Conference, nor stood there to-day for what he regarded as a duty 
to the country. Mr, Gandhi himself had spoken in scorn and anger against those 
who debated that the profession of journalism directly or indirectly encouraged 
TOlence. Let it not be ignored that Congress had condemned violence, and that 
Mr. Gandhi was no ^admirer of terrorism. There was thus no intrinsic breach of the 
Delhi Pact. 

17 
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Mr. Ranga Iyer who had repeatedly stated that he was the President of the 
Upper India journalists’ Association had done himself less than justice when he 
stated that the power of the Press was nothing compared to the influence of the 
platform. But Sir Ramaswami affirmed that in India the press, both English and 
vernacular, exercised influence out of all proportion to the numerical circulation 
of the paper. Who could deny that every day in obscure villages journals were 
read and commented upon and re-read so that back numbers of journals were 
in fact live issues ? The present bill was not intended to strike at the liberty of 
the press. It was an essentially one topic Bill because it was confined to dealing 
with terrorism and act of violence. Proceeding, Sir C. P. Ramaswami compared the 
old press with the present one and emphasised that the Indian press could not 
be thrown out of the gear. The object of the Government was to see that there 
should be a live, active and responsible press and that press in India should be 
purged of its excrescences. 

On an interruption by Mr. B. Das, Sir C. P. Ramaswami Aiyar said : ‘T shall 
invite my friend to compare the old Press Bill with the present one and find 
out for himself whether the present one is not confined to terrorism only, while 
the old one was more comprehensive. The evil is undeniably there, and the question 
is how it should be met. There might be the cult of violence continuing in India 
even after Dominion Status was achieved. For, was it not a fact that in Ireland 
after it got Home Rule the cult of violence had not died down, and the Irish 
Government was compelled to take stern measures for the protection of the people ? 

But violence was opposed to Indian culture, whether Hindu or Muslim. Violence 
was disfiguring the political and social life of the country. Sir C. P. Ramaswami 
quoted a few telhng sentences from writings in the press, and said that the 
Governiaent’s object was to eradicate and suppress the mentality wffiich was respon- 
sible for such writings. 

The opinion of Sir Lawrence Jenkins about the old Press Act had been quoted 
but let it be remembered that those opinions were confined to writings in the 
^^Comrade” case. There was the fundamental difference between the old Press Act 
and the Present Bill. Government was prepared for any suitable amendment to 
clause four in the Select Committee provided the object was fully served. It had 
been argued why Government had not prosecuted the papers whicli were responsible 
for incitem.mts to violence. Speaking as an ex- journalist, Sir 0. P. Ramaswami said 
that Government did not want to ^ give advertisement to obscure journals and 
Journalists, but the sum total of their obscurity was a dangerous notoriety which 
required to be curbed. 

Before Sir C. P, Ramaswami had completed his sentence, Mr. Arnarnath Dutt 
asked the Law Member whether the Editor of the ^‘Statesman” was aware of the 
fact that the policy of Government was not to proceed against newspapers lest they 
got advertisement. 

Sir C. P. Ramaswami : If the Editor of the “Statesman” indulges in such man- 
ner as to briQg himself within the ambit of the law no Gover ament worth its salt 
can refrain from proceeding against the paper. (Cheers, in which Mr. Arthur Moore 
joined). Continuing, Sir C. P. Ramaswami appealed to the Assembly for co-operation 
so^ that the Bill might be referred to the Select Committee, and there amendments 
might be made so that violence which was opposed to their culture might be put 
down (^plause). 

Sir Hari Singh Gour said that Government had not shown and proved that the 
objectionable passages quoted had directly resulted in some murder. 

The Home Member replied that in several cases young men arrested for terrorist 
crimes had stated that the idea of the crime was infused in them through reading 
certain passages in newspapers. 

Sir Hari Singh Gour ; This is not shown in the extracts supplied to the mem- 
bers. None could say what sort of confessions they were and how they were made. 
Proceeding, Sir Hari Singh Gour said that Government should have made a 
difference between the English and Vernacular press as it was the latter section 
which offended most. He further submit ed that the offenders could be dealt with 
under the ordinary law and at most by amending the Criminal Procedure Code. 

The Home Member : Does the Member propose a permanent instead of tempo- 
rary measure to deal with the situation ? 

JI. 5. Gowr : Under the Criminal Procedure Code the High Courts would 
have revisional powers for all times, which are denied under the Bill. The Oppo- 
sition, he said, was not prepared to arm the Executive with un limits powers. They 
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wanted judicial control over executive degrees. There should be judicial control not 
only in demanding securities, but also in fixing the amount of security. On the 
other hand, security from new presses was made the rule and exemption an excep- 
tion, ^ There were no directions given in the Bill to District Magistrates as to how to 
exercise his discretion. 

Sir Hari Singh Gour, continuing, contended that the Bill would not only cure 
the liberty of the press, but would also hamper the development of the printing 
industry. Further the bill starts with the assumption that the owner of a printing press 
is suspect without giving him a change to prove his innocence. Sir Hari vSingh Gour 
said that words like “encourgement’’ of crime and “involving violence'’ were too vague 
and wide in the Bill with the executive as the sole judge to interpret them. He said 
that if Government wanted the Opposition to support the bill they should make 
provision for High Courts to be judges for the amount and the demand of security 
which should be commensurate with the ability of the press to pay. He wantea 
some other than forfeiture penalty and also press advisory councils in each province 
to determine whether security E^hould be demanded, and if so the amount of that 
security. He supported the motion for circulation - 

Sir Coivasji JeJiangir divided terrorist crimes into three categories. The first was of 
those who were opposed to the Congress policy of non-violence. This section of terro- 
rists, he opined, would disappear the moment India got Self-Government. The second 
section was of those who followed the Doctrines of Moscow and were opposed to all 
constitution. “This class of terrorists my countrymen would fight after they had got 
Self-Government by giving a due share of his labour to the farmer and the labour- 
er.” The third class of terrorists consisted of those misguided youths who wanted 
cheap martyrdom by indiscriminate shooting with pistol. The bill was aimed to save 
these young men from falling a prey to pernicious doctrines preached by a section of 
the press. But before they lent support to the Bill they should see it did not become 
an instrument of terror to the journalists of India. He supported the motion for 
circulation, 

Mr. Jaganw-ffh Aggarical felt that the Bill was worse than censorship^ 'as under 
it a man would become suspect without trial and without offence. Security without 
judicial trial was the most odious feature of the Bill to which they strongly objected. 
The speaker next referred to an article in an English edited Indian journal in which 
it was stated : “If every time a Hindu youth murdered a British official a young 
Englishman retaliates by murdering a Congress leader, the effect would be deplorable 
but there would be no inequality of justice,” and “the lesson to be drawn from the 
Chittagong affair is that if the policy of terrorism is to be pursued it will not long 
remain one-sided.'’ 

Sir George Ramy said that he preferred not to take the assistance of 

Mr. B. Das, who was a worthy colleague, but with an abnormally suspieious 
mind. The speeches of Mr. Eanga Iyer and Mr. Aggarwal contained 

arguments in favour of his motion for the reference of the bill to a Select Com- 
mittee. Both of them had quoted certain writings in the Anglo-Indian press. That 
showed, said Sir George, that there was nerd for control : and the passage quoted 
by Mr. Aggarwal was an instance to prove that unless the language of the opera- 
tive clause was wide, the BiU would be useless. The object of legislation must be 
to prevent obvious evasion. Mr. Eanga Aiyar had asked why they let the platform 
go and attacked the press. Did that mean if the Government brought forward 
a measure regarding speakers who 'incited people to violence, then Mr. Eanga Iyer would 
support the Government ? (Applause from European benches). Concluding, Sir 
George said that if there were good reasons for legislating, then there were good 

reasons for legislating at once, and the support of the Bill by the Central Legis- 

lature would go a long way in giving encouragement to officers in the discharge of 
their duties. 

The debate was not concluded when the House adjourned. 

Amending Section 144 Ce. P. C. 

15th. SEPTEMBBR\--kiitx interpellations to-day, il/r. Gaya Prasad Singh moved 
for reference to a Select Committee of the Bill to amend the Code of Criminal Proce- 
dure, 1898, opinions on which had been received since the Delhi session. The object of 
the Bill was to see that no order was made by a Magistrate under section 144 of the 
Code so as to restrict the right of any person to convene, attend or take part in a 
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public or political meeting unless tlie magistrate found on evidence duly recorded 
that such direction is necessary to prevent obstruction or injury or annoyance or 
danger to human life or disturbance of public tranquility or riot of affray. No such 
ordetj if made ‘exparte/ would remain in force longer than forty-eight hours. 

Mr. Gaya Prasad Singh drew pointed attention to the fact that the opinions 
received were almost wholly from the local Governments and officials and said that 
his apprehensions had turned 'true. He asked the Home member the names and 
number of the non-officials consulted. The opinions so far received on the Bill 
were distinctly antagonistic to it. Some High Courts had gone out of their way to 
criticise after all what was a question of policy. One of the judges in U. P. had 
at least conceded that the existing law was open to abuse. In Behar and Orissa 
almost all the Bar Associations favoured the Bill. He took exception to the language 
used by a Commissioner of a Division in Burma attributing motives to him. 

Mr, A. Boon said that the mischief done by the abuse of the law -was more 
dangerous than by a few private people. There was no intention to curtail powers 
of magistrates under the bill as the provision for ‘exparte' orders would remain. 
Considering the fact that immature young men were often put in charge of districts 
the House had a right to see that there -was no abuse of the law. 

Bir Jaynes Crerar, opposing the motion, said that the opinions collected on the 
bill were overwhelmingly against the measures and the House should be guided in 
their judgment by those opinions. He held that the safeguards, proposed by the 
mover, would render the power of the magistracy absolutely useless and ineffective. 

The House rejected the motion for a Select Committee without division and rose. 

Press BUI Referred to Select Committee 

26tk. SEPTEMBER The Assembly without division referred the Press Bill to & 
Select Committee, barring a few dissentient voices. But previous to this the circulation 
motion by Mr. B Das was rejected by 73 against 31 votes. Sir James Crerar, in wind- 
ing up the debate, stated that the object of the Bill was to prevent writings which 
incite or encourage murder or crimes of violence or which express approval or 
admiration of murder or crimes of violence or those who commit such offences. Subject 
to the effective attainment of this object the Government’s earnest desire was that the 
Bill should cause as little inconvenience as possible to the press. 

Moee Bills 

On the motion of Mr. Shillidy, Sir Lancelot Graham and Sir Fazli Hussain, the 
House passed the Bills to aynend the Indian Mines Aci^ to extend the powers of 
the Sheriff of Calcutta, to amend the Indian Succession Act and to amend the 
Aligarh Moslem University Act. 

When Sir George Schuster moved for consideration of the Bill to amend the 
Land and Ousioms Act. Mr. B. Das asked for an assurance from the Government 
that the salt concessions granted under the Irwin-Gandhi agreement would not be 
jeopardised and salt smugglers from Indian States would be adequately punished. 
Sir George Schuster assured that there was no intention of going back on the 
Irwin-Gaodhi agreement in the matter of salt concessions, but he hoped there would 
be DO salt smuggling under that agreement. As regards smuggling through Indian 
States, the Finance Member asked Mr. Das to bring in an amendment if he regarded 
it necessary. 

The Bill thereafter was taken into consideration and passed. The Assembly then 
adjourned. 

A Constitutional GovEENOE-GEi^ERAL 

17th* SEPTEMBER : — In the Assembly Sardar Barbans Singh, after a short 
debate, withdrew his resolution by which he wanted to convey to his Majesty’s Gover- 
ment the opinion that no constitution would be acceptable m which the position of 
the Governor-General does not closely approximate to that of the constitutional 
Governor-General of Canada. The mover read in his Excellency Lord Willingdon’s 
speech on the 14th. September a change of policy. 

Sir George Rainy, Leader of the House, explained that the Government of 
India’s policy was the same as the Premier’s declaration of the 19th January 1931 
which was generally accepted as the basis of the structure of a new constitution. ’ 
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PRESS BILL-SEL. COMM. REPORT 
High Court a Central Subject 

The House by 2S a^aiust 19 votes adopted the resolution of Mr. Amarnath Dutt 
recommending that High Courts be made a central subject in the future constitution. 
Government "members, other officials and also a few Independents remained neutral. 
Sir James Crerar informed that the 'High Courts which were recently consulted 
offered a diversity of opinion. 

Control of Money-Lending 

Sir Mahomed Yakuh moved a resolution urging on the Gruvernmeut legislation 
with a view to control money-lending and unrestricted usurious rates of interest 
Sir Mahomed Yakub said that the money-lending system was responsible for the 
present deplorable condition of the ryot in India and agricultural indebtedness had 
assumed alarming proportions in recent years. After giving figures of indebtedness 
of various provinces in India, Sir Mahomed Yakub said that unless the Government 
came to the irn mediate rescue of the cultivator they would have to grant further 
remissions of land revenue in the next year also. 

Sir James Crerar saw the justice of the case specially' in the* present days of low 
prices. He also knew that the evil was not confined to the agriculturist but was a 
widespread one. But the Home Member felt that the question could not be attacked 
on the lines proposed by the resolution. He was, however, willing to give an 
assurance that the Government had considerable sympathy with the resolution and 
were willing to enquire from the provincial Governments "in regard to the working 
of the Usurious Loans Act and whether they considered any amendments necessary. 
The Government could not institute any enquiry at the present time, but Sir James 
Crerar hoped that with his assurance Sir Mahomed Yakub would withdraw the 
resolution. 

The debate was proceeding when the Assembly rose. 

Press Bill — Select Committee Report 

21sL SEPTEMBER Sir ^ James Crerar presented the report of the Select 
Committee on the Press Bill in the Assembly to-day. The Report was signed by 
eleven members together with a dissenting minute by 5 members. The following 
is the text of the Report 

The title and the preamble had been altered so as to read : ‘A Bill to provide 
against publication of matter inciting or encouraging murder or violence.' 

Clause 4 which was the operative clause was recast as follows : — 

(1) Whenever it appears to a local Government that any printing press in 
respect of which any security has been ordered to be deposited under section 3 is 
used for the purpose of printing or publishing any netvspaper. book or other 
document containing any words, signs or visible representation vt^hich — 

(A) incite to or encourage the commission of any offence of murder or any 
cognizable offence involving violence, or 

(B) directly or indirectly express approval or admiration of any such offence or 
of any person real or fictitious who has committed or is alleged or represented to 
have committed any such offence, the local Government may, by notice in writing 
to the keeper of such printing press, stating or describing the words, signs or visible 
representations, which in its opinion are of the nature described above,— 

(a) Where a security has been deposited, declare such securitv or any portion 
thereof to be forfeited to his Majesty ; or 

(b) Where a security has not been deposited, declare the press to be forfeited 
to his Majesty and may also declare all copies of such new’’spaper, book or other 
document, wherever found in British India, to be forfeited to his Majesty. 

Explariation ; — No expression of approval or admiration made in a historical 
or literary work shall be deemed to be of the nature described in this sub-section 
unless it has the tendency described in clause (a). 

(b) After the expiry of 10 days from the date of issue of a notice under sub- 
section 1, declaring a security or any portion thereof to be forfeited, the declaration 
made m respect of such press under section 4 of the Press and Registration of 
Books Act of 1867 shall be deemed to be annulled. 

The committee recommended the life of the Bill for a period of one year, in the 
first instance, and extension by the Viceroy for one year only and no more. 
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Sub-clause as amended by the select committee, gives a magistrate power 
to demand a security but requires him to give the reasons for so doing. They 
do not, however, as 'a committee propose that his order should be open to a ]udicia] 
appeal. The security to be demanded has been reduced to a maximum of E-s. 
3,CX)0 and minimum of Rs. 1,COO as these amounts are sufiicient to secure good 
behaviours from the type of the presses in question. Ten days’ period is 
allowed to the keeper of a press to furnish the security demanded. In all cases 
where a security has been given by a new press and that press publishes no objec- 
tionable mutter for three months, the deposit will be returned. An application to the 
High Court can lie against all orders whereunder presses are required to furnish 
security under sub-clause 3 or clause 3 and the local Government would be required 
to state or describe the offending matter on w'hich it bases its demand for 
security. The forfeiture of press is permitted m the case of a press which does 
not furnish a security, but an application to the High Court will lie against the 
forfeiture. So long as the keeper of an offending press furnishes a security his 
press will never be subject to forfeiture. 

DrSSEi^TING Minfte 

The dissenting minute by Sir Hari Singh Gour, Mr. C. S. Ranga Iyer, Mr. 
B._ R. Puri, Mr. Seetharama Raja and Mr. A. Hoon w’as aimed at explaining the 
points of difference from the majority in the lignt of which they sought further revi- 
sion of the Bill. They thniight that the preamble is^ too wide and susceptible of 
misconstruction and, therefore, suggested the addition of qualifying words like ‘certain 
acts of violence’ in clause 1. ^ 

In clause 4 they objected to the w^ords, ‘of any person, real or fictitious, who has 
committed or is alleged or represented to nave committed any such offence as 
being Wide. This clause should be amended in order to suit the dominating purpose 
of clause (a). 

As regards clause 3 the principle requiring a new press to give security was 
unsound and the dissenters observed that every press must be presumed to start with 
innocent intentions. If it abused its privilege then it could be dealt with as provided 
in clause 3. 

The magisterial order demanding security from a new press should be appealable 
to the High Court and the proceedings before a magistrate though summary should 
be of a judicial character, so that the accused could show’ cause before any order to 
his prejudice is passed. Regarding clause 5 which empowered Government to demand 
further security up to Rs. 10,0(S) the minority observed that this sum was excessive. 
As regards clause 7 they observed that only one security should siifi&ce in respect 
of one newspaper and not both from the editor and from the printer. 

Chemical Industry 

Sir George Rainy moved for the consideration of the Bill providing for protec- 
tion to heavy chemical industry. He said this protection was only for 18 months 
before the end of which period the Government enquiries ought to be complete in 
order to judge the prospects of successful establishment of manufacture of artificial 
manures in India. The imposition of duties during this period would give assistance 
and enable industry to reorganise itself, if possible, in one centre _ like Bombay or 
Calcutta. If the authorities responsible for the management of railways had before 
them a definite proposal for the establishment of manufacture of chemicals at_ a 
suitable centre and were satisfied that the firm in question had an adequate capital 
and proper financial backing, then the question of reduction in the freight _ rates 
became a matter of business. But, the railways could not reduce the freights in the 
manner recommended by the Tariff Board on the off-chance of a hypothetical capi- 
talist^ turning up to take advantage of it, because there the loss to railway was 
certain. As regards magnesium chloride Sir George Rainy said that the firm engaged 
in the manufacture of this chemical had succeeded in bringing down its costs to a 
point at which they might expect that at all the normal periods when the prices 
not progressed for abnormal reasons it would in the long run be entitled to 
protect. 

Mr. Mody moved an amendment which empowered Government to raise the duty 
on magnesium-chloride without reference to the Assembly. 

Sir George Rainy said Government was not anxious to possess the power, but 
left the decision in the hands of the House. He added that it was true that some 
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years ago there were w^ide fluctuations in the prices of Magnesium-chloride, but for 
the last three years the market had been steady. Moreover, magnesium-chloride 
was not such an industry which required much capital and to which little competi- 
tion could do irreparable** harm. 

Messrs. Jog and B. Das supported the amendment which was adopted by the 
House and the amended bill was passed. 

Enhanced Customs Collections 

Sir George Schuster next moved the passage of the bill, the purpose of which 
was to extend the period under which customs collections at an enhanced rate could 
be made after the Finance Bill was introduced. After Sir George Schuster had out- 
lined some of the changes which through the bill was made in the existing law of 
the land the Assembly passed the bill. 

Foreign Relations Bill 

Mr. Howell next moved consideration of the Foreign Relations Bill. At the out- 
set he made it clear that the bill had nothing to do with Indian States and their 
Rulers. Proceeding, he said he stood at some advantage to-day to deal with the 
measure as the House, by rules, was debarred from discussing' the foreign and poli- 
tical relations of the Indian Government. The Foreign Secretary said that the 
absence of legislation in England did not mean that the ofl'erice was regarded as 
trivial there. The subject was covered by the common law of the land which was 
still uncodified to a large extent. H'^, however, quoted infcances oi other foreign 
Governments which had statutes similar to that proposed by him to-day. Referring 
to India, Mr. Howell said it was true there was no legislation so far in this country 
But conditions w'ithin the last few years had changed. He reminded the House 
that three years ago his predecessor Sir Denys Bray had brought in a bill amending 
section 500 of the Indian Penal Code which had the same object as the present bill. 
That bill, however, was dropped on account of the strong opposition that then 
existed. Writings in certain sections of the press against foreign potentates within the last 
year had compelled the Government to promulgate the Foreign Relations Ordinance, 
He invited the House to study the^ files of some of those new^spapers before the 
ordinance was promulgated, and said that they would be convinced of the need for 
the measure. Under tne ordinance six prosecutions were launched, all of which were 
sub judice, IMr. Howell continued that the bill was not designed to protect any 
particular foreign ruler, but to give effect to the international obligations of the 
Government of India. The bill, he admitted, did put some restraint on the press, but 
did not gag it from bonafide criticism, nor inflicted penalties like forfeiture of the 
press or securities. He wanted the House to visualise the efiect of unrestrained 
criticism, which, he said, might lead to a civil war in neighbouring countries or lead 
to international war or overthrow of the existing order or society. If the House 
wished to have cordial relations with their neighbours they should support the bill. 
Referring to the hurrying through of the bill, Mr. Howell said that the Foreign Rela- 
tions Ordinance would be expiring on Oct. 15 and unless the bill was passed by 
the Assembly they would be compelled to renew the ordinance. He appemed to the 
House and to the journalists outside to think internationally and support his bill. 

Mr, Mas wood Ahmed moved an amendment that the bill be circulated for eliciting 
public opinion by Jan. 1 1932. By this time it was 4 o'clock and the President 
adjoumra the debate to the next official day. 

Firing at Detenus 

Mr. S. 0. Mitra then moved his adjournment motion to discuss the shooting 
in Midnapore Jail. In doing so, he felt surprised that the Government were stiS 
not m possession of the facts of the happenings of Sep, 16. He referred to the 
communique of the Bengal Gkivernment which did not ’allege that the detenus wanted 
to escape from the camp. He said that even supposing that there was an attempt 
to escape from the camp by them, none could blame them for it, for they had been 
arrested on mere suspicion and kept in detention for an unlimited period. When the 
Government had no case against anyone they put him in the detenus’ camp. He 
warned the Government against their policy which, he alleged, was instigated by the 
Anglo-Indian press. The policy of the Government was to crush these people. It 
was happening like these which led to assassinations. The House agreed the other 
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day to condemn assassinations and they should do so lo-day also. For 
assassinations were assassinations whether they were perpetrated by Government or by 
some misguided youth. He said in conclusion that he would withdraw his motion 
if the Government promised a full enquiry into the affair. 

Sir James Crerar reiterated the objection to the discussion of the affair when 
investigation into it was still proceeding, and there was no necessary data to arrive 
at considered conclusions. The mover had imputed the motive that the speaker was 
not disclosing the facts. All that he had was a telegram from the Bengal 
Government giving provisional details, as the enquiry was still proceeding and 
further evidence w^as still to be taken. Sir James Crerar read out the telegram 
which was very imperfectly hard in the gallery. The Home Member proceeding 
stated that his* own inference from those provisional details was that the police 
officers concerned acted in the discharge of their immediate duties of maintaining 
peace and order in this place where there was a disturbance of a serious kind and 
fhac they a^ted in the discharge of the lawful privilege of private defence. 

Mr. Amarnath Lutt analysed the Government comm unique issued soon after the 
occurrence and said that the occasion did not justify firing. 

Mr, Arthur Moor said that Europeans took a serious view of the detention camps 
which were simply dangerous revolutionary clubs. The Bengal Government wanted 
power last winter to extern such detenus who were considered to be dangerous. But 
in view of the Ddhi Pact, the Government did not proceed with the bill aud sent 
it for circulation which was a purely dilatory motion. The situation in Bengal had 
become serious and the local Governments instead of being asked to send their 
detenus to other provinces should have power to send them outside the province 
concerned and outside the main line of India. Otherwise it would be difticuU to 
exercise proper control over the detention camps. The European community 
throughout Bengal felt that the Government were apparently unable to preserve law 
and order and protect its own servants aud this feeling was far greater, deeper and 
more determined than was realised. There was an atmosphere of suggested violence 
in Bengal and the European Association at Chittagong favoured the application of 
the Frontier Crimes Begulation to Bengal. 

Mr. B. Das objected to sentries being placed to shoot down innocents. He 
thought the sentries merely carried out the policy of the Government. He pleaded 
for an impartial enquiry by High Court judges. 

Sir Abdur Rakitu related the facts as available to the public through the official 
communique. He referred to the Home Member’s speech who wanted them to treat 
the subject as sub judice and asked the Government whether it would be a judicial 
enquiry. 

Sir James Crerar. — No, Sir. 

Sir Abdur Eahim said then it was a purely departmental executive enquiry and 
unless the Government gave them an assurance that they would appoint a judicial 
enquiry which enjoyed the confidence of the public they would support the motion. 

Sir Eari Singh G-our felt that the enquiry set up by the Government did not 
enjoy the confidence of the public and it w'ould be conducive to the ends of justice 
it a judicial enquiry was appointed. 

Sardar Harbans Singh said had the victims been some Europeans the telephone 
and telegraph lines would have been busy aud Government would have coma out 
with another Public Safety Bill. It was a pity that two Indians were shot dead and 
the Government after five days pleaded that they were still not in possession of full 
facts. 

After Mr. Mitra’s reply to the debate^ Sir James Crerar said it was wrong to saj 
that the motion would have no effect on Government. It certainly would, as it 
would be a censure motion. He did not admit that a magistrate could not hold an 
impanial enquiry. Government had already set up an enquiry and unless they had 
its report beiore them they could not arrive at considered conclusions. 

Sir Abdur Kahim asked if there would be an open impartial enquiry. 

Sit James Crerar said it was impossible to say whether the results of the 
preliminary enquiry would lead to a judicial enquiry or not. He could not commit 
the Government of India or the local Government on this matter. 

The House divided and rejected the motion by 58 votes against 38, The Assembly 
then adjourned. 


Control of Money-lending 

^2nd. SEPTEMBER The House to-day resumed the discussion on Sir Mahomed 
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Yakub's resolution urginfr immediate legislation to control money-lending au 
unrestriced usurious rates of interest in India, 

Sir Faxl-i~Hussain held it imj30ssible to develop agriculture without the help of 
money-lenders. He had identified himself with rural interests in the Punjab and 
knew some of the difficulties they would have in the registration of money-lenders. 
On the other hand the whole case of the debtor rested on regulating the keeping of 
accounts which had recently been secured through an Act in the Punjab. Sir Fazl-i- 
Hussain said that the Banking Enquiry Committee had recently recommended that 
the question of introducing a similar measure in other provinces should be explored 
and he assured the House that the Government would very shortly invite opinions 
of the provincial Governments on the subject. He also reiterated the assurance 
of the Home Member that the Government would consult High Courts in order to 
ascertain whether any amendments were necessary to the Usurious Loans Act. 
With these assurances he hoped Sir Mahomed Yakub would withdraw his resolution. 

The resolution was withdrawn. 

Burma Rebellion 

Mr. Rajaram Pandian next moved for a committee of officials and non-officials to 
enquire into the cause of the Burma rebellion and suggest methods of removing 
them as also to make proposals for awarding compensation to all those who suffered 
damage in person or property. Mr. Pandian moving the resolution said that the 
propaganda for separation of Burma from India was largely responsible for the 
rebellion and had done considerable harm to the lives and property of Indians in 
that country. Indians were in a state of insecurity there and this caused a great 
deal of anxiety to their relatives in India. Thousands had already returned to India 
with considerable hardship suffered at the hands of Burmans. He felt the action 
of the local Government was not quick and methodical to deal with the trouble and 
protect Indians, 

Mi\ Leach (Burma official) said the rebels did not mark Indians as their special 
targets. They were attacked along with others. The causes of the rebellion, he opined, 
were the acute trade depression and the great fall in the price of paddy. The situation 
was aggravated by the attitude of the money-lender class who W'ere mostly Indians. It 
was, therefore, not unnatural that Burmans resented the prominent position of foreigners, 
including Indians, at a time when the whole country was in the grip of an economic 
depression and in a state of rebellion. He counselled the House that the appoint- 
ment of a committee might only lead to the revival of the anti-Indian feelings. 

Mr. Tun Aung appealed to the House not to revive the question of communal 
reelings in Burma through the committee of enquiry. He admitted that there had been 
cases of loot and murder, but said that when the sole object of the people was loot 
they could not discriminate between ‘one community and another. Mr, Tun Auncr 
said the accounts of the Burma rebellion were magnified and it was not Indians 
alone who were the victims. 

Sir James Crerar said the Hou:e had been fully acquainted with the affairs in 
Burma and there was no immediate purpose in appointing a committee of enquiry 
which was bound to rekindle the fire of communalism which was just about to die 
down. It was undesirable that the energies of Government officials should be 
devoted to preparing the case for a committee of enquiry ' when all their might was 
needed for the work of reconstruction. 

The resolution was withdrawn. 

lirpERiAL Bane-Need for Enquiry 

Mr. Ramkrishna Reddy moved the last resolution urging for a committee of 
enquiry into the working of the Imperial Bank. The mover said the bank was the 
creature of a statute of the Central Legislature and enjoyed the benefit of Rs. 20 
crores deposited by Government without interest. He held that the expectations of the 
Government in inaugurating the bank had not been fulfilled. 

As Mr. Reddy was proceeding with the speech it was brought to the notice of 
the Chair that there was no quorum in the House. The President after counting the 
number of members present adjourned the House. 

Foreign Relations Bill 

23rd. SEPTEMBER : — ^The Foreign Relations Bill was discussed to-day in order 
to decide whether it should be taken into consideration or circulated for opinion, 

18 
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Mr. MasRoud Ahmad concluded his speech in favour of the circulation of 
the Bill. 

Sir Hari Singh Gour launched a vehement criticism of the bill and concluded with 
an expression of readiness to agree to a select committee in order to remove the 
obvious defects. He drew attention to Clause 2, which was the operative clause, and 
pointed out that it did not tally with the statement ot objects and reasons of the 
bill, for the statement of objects clearly aimed at placing the persenb bill on the 
lines of English law. There was no mention in the operative clause that the object 
was to deal with libel or defamation but only with a statement likely to promote un- 
friendly relations. Apart from that the person who was to decide on the likelihood 
of promoting unfrieudly relations was the district magistrate and not the head of 
any foreign state himself. The bill related to foreign relations and Dr, Gone conten- 
ded that the Indian states were also foreign states and under the law of foreign 
jurisdiction there was nothing to prevent this bill from being applied against the 
Indian states although the Foreign Secretary had affirmed that it would not. 

Sir C, P. Ramaswami Iyer. Lvw Member, welcomsd the co-operation of the 
Opposition benches to alter the bill in the select committee and promised on be- 
half of the Government to accept the select committee's motion, .if made. But he 
would not let go Sir Hari Singii Gourds observations that the bill was opposed to 
the statement of objects and reasons. Tne Law Member^ quoted the language of the 
Foreign Jurisdiction Act and affirmed that under no circumstances should the bill 
be meant to apply to the Indian states. The Law Member also read the American 
law and English law and pointed out that the object was fully set forth both iu the 
statement of objects and reasons and the operative clause of the bill was the same. 

Sir Ahdur Rahim was opposed to the suggestion for a select committee on this 
bill without consulting public opinon and affirmed that at least Mohamedan opinion 
thronghout India must be obtained before proceeding with the measure. The bill 
contained an operative clause which was very vague and wide. Wheu able 
lawyers like Sir Hari Smgh Gour and Sir C. P. Ramaswami Iyer differed in their 
respective ideas as to the object and scope of the bill what could a district magis- 
trate who had to decide as to the offences under this bill do ? 

Mr, Walayatullah strongly pleaded for circulation of the bill as Muslim opinion 
must be consulted. The KTularat question being still unsettled, the Muslims in 
India might have also to criticise any restrictions in the way of pilgrimage to 
Mecca. It was, therefore, necessary that the views of responsible Muslim organisa- 
tions be obtained before proceeding with the bill. 

After several speeches had been made the closure was accepted by the Chair 
and the motion for circulation was lost by 35 votes to 58. The House thereafter 
accepted the motion to refer the bill to a select committee consisting of Mr. 
Howell, Mr. Graham, Sir Muhammad Yakub. Haji Ismail Ali Khan, Mr. Chetty, 
Dr. Shurawardy, Mr. Hariraj Sarup, Mr. Elliot, Mr. Gaya Prasad Singh, Mr 
Lalchand Navalrai, Mr B. R. Puri, Mr. Jaganuath Aggarwal, Haji Mr, Abdulla 
Harooo, Mr. Jog, Mr. K. Ahmed and the mover. The Assembly then xoseforthe day. 

Bar Councils Act Amendment Bill 

24th, SEPTEMBER : — Non-official bills including Sir Hari Singh Gour’s Bar 
Councils Act Amendment Bill were on the agenda paper when the Assembly 
met to-day. 

Sir Hari Singh Gour moved a reference to a select committee of the bill amen- 
ding the Bar Councils Act in order to introduce a new clause that King’s counsel 
means a person so appointed from among the legal practitioners in India. The 
object of the measure, according to him, was To move the anomaly under which 
English and colonial barristers were raised to the rank of King’s counsel though 
they might be much junior in seniority and standing to their conferers in India but 
had become entitled to the rank above them and the latter were penalised by the sole 
fact of their having practised in India, 

Dr. Gour said this reform was intended as a step in the direction of developing 
an independent Indian bar. After alluding to the opinions received which he regard- 
ed as singularly unanimous, Dr. Gour said the Indian legal practitioners were 
exposed to a position of humiliation and this reform was long over-due. 

The select committee motion on the Bar Councils Bill was further supported by 
9i£r, Lalchand Navalrai and Mr. Amarnath Dutt while Sir Lancelot Graham and Sir 
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James Crerar opposed it on behalf of the Government on the ground that the bill 
bill 'svas premature and not calculated to further the objects for which it was moved. 

The motion was defeated by 29 votes to 45. after which the House adjourned for 
lunch. 


GOVT. OF INDIANS FINANCIAL MEASURES 

A Fresh Oree^ance Promulgated 

When the House met after lunch Sir Geor 2 :e Schuster made an important 
statement outlining the currency measures decided upon to give effect to the state- 
ment of policy outlined by the Secretary of State for India. 

Sir George Schuster said : Sir, with your permission I will make a short state- 
ment on the financinl position. Before I come to the more formal part of what I 
have to say I should like to express to every member of the House my sense of 
appreciation of the great consideration which they have shown to me during the last 
three days. I can assure all honourable members that it has been most irksome and 
unpleasant for me on ray side to have kept them in suspense in this matter. I know 
that many of them have had their own considerable anxieties and that they have 
been constantly pressed by their constituents to make representations in this House, 
But inspite of this they tfave not only shown great personal courtesy to rae in re- 
fraining from harassing enquiries or critici'sms, but they have responded with good-will 
to my representations to them that it would not be in the public interest to discuss 
the matter until we were in a position to make a definite statement. I hope that I 
may read into their attitude not merely an expression of personal good-wili but a 
feeling of confidence that we on this side have been doing our utmost to work out, 
in the mi 1st of a position of great complexity, a plan which would really be in the 
best interest of India. In any case, whatever the reason, I would like to accord to 
the House my most grateful thanks. 

In consultation with the Secretary of State and his Majesiy’s Government certain 
arrangements have been concluded in order to ensure that the currency policy 
announced by the Secretary of State last Monday may be carried out successfully 
and in a manner most conducive to the interest of India. There are two special 
features in these arrangements which must be mentioned. In the first place, I am 
authorised to state that the undertaking given by his Majesty’s Government in June 
last of support for India and reaffirmed by the Prime Minister last week is not in 
any way affected by the suspension of the gold standard in England and that we 
are assured of this support of his Majesty^s Government for the carrying out of the 
policy which I have announced. In view of the fact that all external obligations of 
the Government of India are sterling obligations, no form of assurance could be more 
appropriate to India’s need or of greater value. It is in full and confident reliance 
on this assurance that the Government of India have felt themselves justified in 
sponsoring the policy which I have stated. In the second place, the Government of 
India have had to take into account the possibility that in the present conditions of 
uncertainty as to the international position there might be an inducement to spe- 
culators to take advantage of the unlimited facilities offered by the Government to 
acquire sterling exchange and that this might operate to the detriment of genuine 
triers and of public interest. 

Govt’s Proposals 

The Government, therefore, propose to take the following course : The operation of 
the Ordinance which was promulgated on Sept. 21 will be terminated ^ and the 
Government will take powers to control exchange transactions so that their obliga- 
tions as currency authority to sell sterling can be limited to requirements for genuine 
trade purposes for the fulfilment of obligations incurred prior to Sept. 21 and for 
reasonable dome.stic requirements. These powers will be based on an Ordinance and 
rules issued thereunder the terms of which are being communicated to the presa 
to-day. 

The Government hope to have the co-operation of all banks and other business 
organisations so that this system for so long as it may be required may work 
smoothly in the interests of genuine trade. All banks will reopen for normal busi- 
ness to-morrow Friday, Sept. 25. 
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BA^'KIN^G POSITION SoUND 

la this connection the Goveniment -wish again to repeat the assurance given in 
their communique yesterday that the internal banking position is thoroughly sound 
and that there is not the slightest reason to apprehend any disturbance of normal 
business conditions in India. I might in this connection remind the public, in case 
there are any ’srho have doubts regarding the note issue, that our holding of silver 
rupee is about 127 orores against a note issue of 148 crores, or to put it in another 
way, I may say that our stock is silver rupee is about four times the total popula- 
tion of India, men, women and children. If owing to the unexpected declaration 
of three public holidays there is any tendency on the part of the public to display 
anxiety or to withdraw funds from banks, the Imperial Bank will render assistance 
to meet all legitimate demands and the Government will stand behind the Imperial 
Bank in their action. It should be made clear that the responsibility for the closing 
of banks for three days rest on the Government and not on the banks themselves. 
The action was taken in order to give the Government time to asse^^s the interna- 
tional position as regards exchange to prevent speculation during the lirst period of 
uncertainty and to enable the Government to make arrangements for securing the 
future position. That having been accomplished the way is open for resumption of 
normal business with complete confidence. 

Budgetary Position 

I must DOW turn to another very iraporrant matter— the Government's plan for 
dealing with our general budgetary and financial position. It was stated by his 
Excellency the Viceroy in his speech to the Legislature on Sept. 14 that wo^ should 
shortly be announcing these plans to yon. If it had not been for the intervention of a 
special crisis in the last three days that announcement would have been made earlier. 
His Excellency stated that it was essential in these critical times that India should 
demonstrate to the world her continued adherence to the principles of sound finance. 
The importance of this has, if anything, been increased by what has happened in 
the last few days. We must balance our current expenditure by current receipt and 
live within our income. 

It will have been apparent to all honourable members who have studied the finan- 
dal returns that the course of our revenue receipts has been falling below our bud= 
get estimates. We are satisfied that we must restore the equilibrium and that it 
would not be sound practice to wait until the next budget for doing so=^ It is there- 
fore necessary to introdueo an emergency programme m which the main permanent 
measures towards the restoialion of equii<biiam must be by way of retrenchment. 
But in the interval until measures of retrenchment can be fully effective it^ will be 
necessary to have recoiuse to other measures also to ensure an immediate 
equilibrium, 

I trust that the Rouse \rill be satisfied with our programme and will find in our 
retrenchment proposals all those measures to which they attach importance. V/e 
Bhall endeavour to deal honestly and straigbtly with the position. I have now to 
announce that our full proposals will be laid before the House on monday next. 
The procedure will provide an opportunity for discussing our retrenchment proposals 
about which I have been asked so often duri-ig the session and I trust that when 
they see our full plan all hon. members will co-operate with us in doing what we 
have tried to do, that is to say, in dealing honestly and straightly with the position 
thinking only of the public interest at a time of national emergency. 

Text of the Currency Ordinance 

The following is the text of the Gold aad Sterling Sales Eegulation Ordinance 
(Ordinance VII of 1931), the list of recognised banks referred to in section 3 (1) (B) 
of the Ordinance and the Gold and Sterling Sales Eegulation Eules, 1931 : — 

(1) An Ordinance to Eepeal the Currency Ordinance, 1931, and to regulate the 
sales of gold or sterling under section 5 of the Currency Act, 1927. 

Whereas it is expedient to repeal the Currency Ordinance^ 1931 , and to resume 
and regulate the sales of gold or sterling under section 5 of the Currency Act, 
1927, it is hereby enacted as follows : 

1 . This Ordinance may be called the Gold and Sterling Sales Eegulation 
Ordinance, 1931. 

2. The Currency Ordinance, 1931, is hereby repealed, 
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B, (1) xCothiritlistariding aD^’thing contained in section 5 of tJio Ciiirency Acf 
1927 (hereinafter referred to as the said -ection) of gold or steiliog- under the 
said section— 

(A) shall be ecrnpleted only by the Imperial Bank of India (hereinafter referred 
to as dhe Bank’) at its local head offices in Calcutta and Bombay : 

(B) shall be made only to branches in Calcutta or Bombay of banks for *bc 
time being recognised in this behalf by the Governor-General in Council ; 

(C) shall be made for dnancing— 

(I) normal trade requirement excluding any requirement falling under cluuhe 

(ID contracts completed before the 2l3t; September, and 

(III) reasonable personal or domestic purposes : and 

(D) shall not be made for — 

(1) financial imporla of gold or silver coin or bullion, or 

(II) liquidating the oversold exchange position of an> bank in respect oi any 
month subsequent to the month in ^hich the demand lor gold or sterling 
made* 

(2) Where an 2 , demand is made uiider the said seetiun :o the Controlltr cl the 
Currency at Calcutta or to the deputy controller of the currency at Bombay', b 
shall be foiTvarded forthwith to the local head office of the Bank. 

4. The Govern or-C4eneral in Council may by notification in the Gcr.ette of hidia 
make rules (A) prescribing conditions as to the amounts of ^old or sterling which 
may be sold to any recognised bank and the procedure regulating the meking of 
demands for gold or sterling, (B) prescribing the authorities uhicb may determine 
if the conditions imposed upon sales by or under this Ordinance have been satisfied, 
dj) authorising a managing governor o'f ihc Bank to suspend the recognition of any 
provisionally '(recognized bank for a period not exceeding seven days and 
regulating the exercise of such authority, and tD) generally to carry out the 
this Ordinance. 

5, iSo =>uit or othei proceeding bhall he in any court hi respect of anything 
done or in good faith inrended to be done under this ‘Ordinance or the rule'^ made 
1 hereunder. ^ 

Recognized Banks 

The Governmeiat oi India Finance department iioUficatiun So. fifiOIIs-F, dated 
Simla, 24th September. 1931. 

The list of recognised banks referred to iu section 3 (1» (B) of Gold and Sterling 
Sales Regulation Ordinance. 1931 (Ordinance VII of 1931) is as follows The 
Allahabad Bank, Banco National, the Ulta Marine Bank of India Limited, the Bank 
of Taiwan, the Centra! Bank of India Limited, the Chartered Bank of India, Australia 
and China, Comptoir Nationale Descompte de Paris, the Eastern Bank Limited, the 
Hongkong and Shanghai Banking Corporation, the Lloyd’s Bank Limited, the 
Mercantile Bank of India Limited, the National Bank of India Limited, the National 
City Bank of New York, the Netherlands Trading Society, the P. and O. Banking 
Corporation, the Sumitomo Bank Limited, the Yokohama Specie Bank Limited, the 
Netherlands Indian Commercial Bank, the Bank of Baroda Limited, the Mitsui 
Bank Limited, the Grindly and Company, and Thomas Cook and Son (Bankers) 
Limited^ 

Rules for Sale of Gold and Sterling 

The Government of India, Finance department notification no. D 6604-F, dated 
the 24th September, 1931. 

In epreise of^ the powers conferred by section 4 of the Gold and Sterling Sales 
Regnlation Ordinance. 1931, (Ordinance VII of 1931) the Governor-General in 
Council is pleased to make the following rules 

1* These rules may be called the Gold and Sterling Sake Regulation Rules, 1931. 

2. An amount of gold or sterling of less value than B25,000 shall not be sold 
to any recognised bank. 

3. Demands for gold or sterling may be made at the local head offices of the 
Bank in Calcutta and Bombay. 

(A) The secretary of the local board of the Bank at Calcutta cr Bombay as the 
case may be, shall be the authority to decide if any demand satisfies the conditions 
imposed by the Ordinance and these rules and his decision shall be final, 

5 (1) A managing governor of the Bank may^ call upon any recognised bank to 
satisfy him (A) that it has not been selling foreign exchange for any purpose other 
than those specified in clause (C^ of sub>section (1) of section 3 of the Ordinance 
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Of for any purpose specified in clause (D) of that sub-section ; (B) that it has been 
using all its purchases of foreign exchange to cover its sales of foreign exchange 
before making a demand on the Bank for gold or sterling. 

(2) If such managing governor is not so satisfied he may suspend the recogni- 
tion of the Bank for a period not exceeding seven days. 

<3) A managing governor shall make a report immediately to the Governor- 
General in Council of any action taken by him under this rule. 

Govt. CtesuRED fob its C^ERE^'CY Policy 

26th. SEPTEMBER By 64 votes against 40, the Assembly passed Mr. Shan- 
mukham Chettv’s resolution censuring the Government of India and the Secretary 
of State for their currency policj^. The following is the text of the resolution : — 

‘^‘Whereas it is apprehended that it would be seriously detrimental to the interests 
of India to link the rupee to sterling under the present conditions ; and whereas 
the action of the Government of India as the currency authority in maintaining the 
exchange value of the rupee at i8d. has had a disastrous effect on the agricultural 
and industrial interests of the country and has resulted in the depletion of the gold 
assets in the Currency Eeserve ; and whereas it is further apprehended that the 
linking of the rupee to sterling and the consequent obligation imposed on the Gov- 
ernor-General by the Gold and Sterling Sales Regulation Ordinance (Ordinance VII 
of 1931) will result in a further frittering away of the gold assets, to the grave 
detriment of the financial and economic life of the country ; 

“This Assembly is of opinion that the Governor-General in Council should 
immediately take such steps as are necessary to ensure that the total amount of 
gold and sterling assets in the Paper Currency and Gold Standard Reserves are not 
allowed on any account to fall below the level at which they ^ stand at present ; and 
this Assembly*^ is further of opinion that under the present circ urns tan ces it would 
be in the best interests of the country for the Governor- General in Council to take 
steps to restore Ordinance VI of 1931 and to relieve himself from the obligation 
imposed upon him by sec. 5 of the Currency Act of 19 or by Ordinance VII of 
1931, and that in any case, if the Government are determined to continue Ordinance 
VJI of 1931, such obligation ought nnt to be undertaken unless and until 
substantial long-term credits are to be forthwith granted in favour of the Government 
of India in London by his Majesty’s Government on reasonable terms and 
conditions. 

“Further, this Assembly records its emphatic condemtmtion and resentment against 
the manner in which far-reach’ng decisions affecting the financial and economic 
life of the country have been taken by the Secretary of State for India without any 
reference to the Indian legislature although it was in session. 

“With reference to the announcement made by the hon. the Finance Member about 
the introduction of a second Finance Bill, this Assembly is of opinion that proposals 
for taxation should not be made without giving due notice to hon. Members and that 
no proposals for taxation must be made in the present session.’' 

The resolution was debated the whole day, the non-official parties expressing the 
fear that the linking of the rupee with the sterling would further fritter away 
India’s gold reserves and urmg that if Ordinance no. 7 is to be continued the 
British Government should give long terra credits on reasonable terms and 
suggesting that the supplementary Finance Bill be not introduced in the current 
session, 

Mr. Sbanmukham Chetty, the mover, said it was an irony of fate than when 
India’s delegates at the Round Table Conference were discussing the political 
emancipation of the country, the Secretary of State had by one stroke of the pen 
subjected India to economic slavery unheard of^ even in the melancholy history of 
India. The decision of the Secretary of State in favour ^ of the sterling exchange 
standard meant indirect preference for Britain against foreign countries whose trade 
totalled two years ago to Rs. 386 crores against Rs, 172 crores with England. India’s 
gold reserves had been depleted to the extent of 66 crores through the exchange 
policy. Mr. Chetty demanded an assurance that not one ounce of India’s gold 
would be touched even if the ruinous policy dictated by Whitehall was to be 
pursued strong. 

Mr. Mody asked how long should the rupee be linked with the sterling, and 
affirmed that the grant of self-government would be a shadow, if India was 
not financially independent. 
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The Finance Member contended that if the rupee was not linked to the sterling 
there might be difdculties of raising money to meet the normal sterling obligations 
and in paying the sterling loan when it matured. Fortunately India had a definite 
assurance of support from bis Majesty’s Government. The present position had 
many advantages for India and there was nothing m it to prevent the rupee rising 
to the upper gold point. India’s trade with England was not inconsiderable and 
it was, therefore, to her interests to have the rupee linked to the sterling^, especially 
as they had the support of a big creditor country like England. Sir George 
Schuster assured the House that the Government were keeping in view the necessity 
of preserving the gold reserves and hoped that the arrangements to be made would 
be such as to cause no anxiety. 

Sir Cowasji Jahangir bitterly attacked the Secretary of State’s autocracy and 
asked what was the use of England promising to help India after she had become 
bankrupt. 

The Press Bill 

28th, SEPTEMBER :~A technical ditficulty was created over the Press Bill 
when theHou^emet on this day. The difficulty was caused by the fact that a wrong 
Bill, namely, the one introduced at Delhi was published in the Gazette of India, 
When the Assembly found itself faced with this situation, the President invited 
suggestions as to how to solve the deadlock. 

Sir Lancelot Graham, Sir Han Singh Gour and Mr. Eaaga Iyer put forward 
their suggestions but the President invited further suggestions and promised lull 
cooperation. In the afternoon all^ parly leaders met the Prtsident informally 
and after considering various issues decided to accept Mr. Kanga Iyer’s 
solution, namely, that the Press Bill as now before the Assembly in the form 
amended by the select committee be withdrawn and that this be followed immediatdy 
by the introduction of a fresh Press Bill in the form in which the select committee 
had amended it and that all parties of the House should agree thereafter to pass 
through the stages of consideration and passage without trying intermediary motions 
of a dilatory character. 

Ancient Monuments Bill 

29th, SEPTE MBER The normal business containing official bills and resolutions 
was taken into consideration to-day. The Ancient Monuments Preservation Bill was 
moved for consideration by Sir Fazl-i- Hussain. 

Sir Fazl-i- Hussain said the main objects of the bill were scientific control of 
excavations and permitting of outside co-operation whether from private bodies in 
India or abroad. There were two views in the House, one wishing the bill be 
circulated and the other wanting a select committee, The object of both the 
motions, he understood, was to prevent the outflow of archaeological finds from 
the country. The House, he said, would agree that outside co-operation, if agreed 
upon, would require some pro rata share from the finds rather that be content 
with the mere satisfaction of scientific research and in order to determine what that 
share should be, a strong select committee would serve the purpose. He made it 
clear that he was opposSi to the outflow of all finds of national importance which 
he assured the House would be preserved. 

Eii Sihib Harbilas Sarda moved for circulation of the bill. 

In the discussion that followed Mr. French (Bengal official) and Mr. Yamin 
Khan oppo'^ed circulation, while Mr. Ajnarnath Dutt supported the motion. Mr. 
JFreoch pointed out that archaeological finds if they went out of the country 
served as cultural ambassadors. 

Sir Hari Singh Gour was for a compromise and suggested that the bill with 
the main issues be circulated for eliciting public opinion, which could be considered 
by the select committee. 

Sir Fazl-i-Hussain was agreeable to the suggestion, but Mr. Sarda pressed his 
motion to a division, with the result that the House rejected it by votes to 
50. The Assembly thereafter accepted the motion to refer the bill to a select 
committee. 

Supplementary Grants 

In the afternoon the Assembly was busy voting the supplementary grants. Sir 
George Schuster moved for a grant of _ Es. 3,57,000 in respect of miscellaneous. 
Messrs. Amamath Dutt, B Das and Hariraj Sarup by means of cuts raised the 
question of representation of Bengal, Orissa, Indian trade and landlords on 
the E, T, 0. 
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Sir. Geoige Rainy, on behalf of the Government, made it clear that nornination 
was made dj his Majesij’s GoTemment and not the GoTernment of India. He, 
ho’^ever. felt fhat consideriog the magihtnde of the interests involTed even if an 
angel from heaven had made the selection of delegates motions for cuts would 
have been the same the agenda paper. Members representing various interests^ 
however, were unduly apprehensive as there was no -''f counting votes at 

the Hound Table Coni rence but of weighing opinions. 

The motions were i ;ecied by the House* 

The demand under me head iniseellaoeous was granted without any cut. 

The Assembly then adjourned for few minutes^ and reassembled at 5 p. m, when 
Sir George Sebuster presented the financial statement. The following is the test of 
the speech : 


Govt, of Indians Fiiiaacial Statement 

T rise t'j u statement oo the financial position and our plan® for dealing 
with it, in somewhat unusual and difficult circumstancesn On the one hand it is 
necessary that we should not delay in restoring equilibrium between the revenue and 
the espenditure; on ihe other hand the foundations on wbieh we have to base our 
estimates are at the momeni fiuctuaiing. owing to the changes which have come 
upon our ciirreney position hi the week which has just passed. But the very nature 
of that change makes it all the more necessary that our ioteinal financial position 
should be sound, for once the country is cut adrift from the moorings of the gold 
standard. It is particularly necessary to avoid getting into any sort^ of infiationary 
positioD. resulting from a'failure to balance the current expenditure with the current 
revenue, if we can ponvinee the world that our internal budgetary and monetary 
position is sound, then with our favourable balance of trade we shall be able to 
preserve confideuce in our currency and save the country from those disasters which 
hon. members who spoke on Saturday professed to apprehend. Therefore, we 
must take immediate st-ps to ensure cl^ar and solid foundations for our internal 
position.* 

Sir George Schuster recognized that the members would be put to very great 
inconvenience by any sudden change in the plans, but the Government ought not 
to hesitate to ask the members to make any sacrifice involved. The Government 
would not, however, disregard the last portion of the motion of the Deputy PresT 
dent which was passed by a large majority of the House on Saturday. 

The Finance Member "then proceeded to deal with the revenue prospects and said 
that there were indications that the budget estimates for the customs would fall short 
by at least Hs. 10 crores on cotton piecegoods, sugar, etc. An income-tax deficit of 
1)^ crores was expected and the total would be Es. 11 crores, 33 lakhs. The rail- 
way traffic returns were very disquieting and the railway contributions would cause 
a further loss to the budget of Es. 5 crores, 30 lakhs. The general financial heading- 
showed a loss of Es* 2 crores, 29 lakhs. As the budget provided for a surplus ol 
1 lakh on the basis of the present estimates there would be a net deficit of Es. 19 
eroreS; 35 lakhs. There seemed no justification for expecting any large improvements 
in the biidgeiary po.sitioQ for the next year and a further deficit of Rs. 19 crores 
for 1932-33 must be expected. These two deficits equalled Es. 39 crores, 5 lakhs, 
and to fill this deficifi only eighteen months remained. 

The line of action the Government proposed fell under ihree distinct lines ; 
Firstly, reductions in expenditure due to more economical organisation of the 
Government’s departments and restriction of activities ; secondly, an emergency cut 
in the salaries; thirdly, fresh iaxation. 

Sir George Schuster, continuing, said many details remained to be worked out. 
but the Government’s aim and intention w^as to adhere as closely as possible to the 
recommendations of the Eetrenchment Committees whose work was highly praised 
About Es. 2% crores was expected to accrue from civil retrenchment. 

Regarding army retrenchment, the Finance Member desired pttblicly to acknow- 
ledge his keen appreciation of the helpful manner in which the Comma nder-in-Chief 
and the principal staS“ officers had worked with the Army Retrenchment Committee 
and had, in principle, accepted^ the majority of their proposals. The reductions 
guaranteed by the army authorities amounted next year to a net reduction of Es. 
i}{t crores. This included Es. if crores of non-recurring* expenditure on the special 
programme of re-equipment, winch though very necessary and important Sir Ehilip 
Ohetwode had agreM to postpone, It did not include the cuts in the officers’ pay 
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or the savings which may accrue from the reductions of troops— a question which 
was now under examination by the Committee of Imperial Defence. Thus, in two 
years, the army expenditure had been reduced from Rs. 55 crores to Rs. 47,40crores, 
which was no mean achievement and was brought about by the patient hard work 
of the Army and Finance department with the chosen Assembly members. 

Referring to the emergency cats in pay, Sir George Schuster said 

I now come to the difficult question of an emergency cut in pay. Let me state 
at the outset the general conclusions reached by the Government as part of the plan 
which I am now presenting. 

These are, first, that any cut applied must be general and on a fair basis. 
Secondly, that it should be of a temporary nature not extended beyond the need of 
the present exceptional emergency. Its justification is in the need for a common 
sacr&ce in a national emergency. Although it may be said that the subordinate 
ranks have gained from the low level of prices there is as yet no proof of a 
substantial fall in the cost of living of many classes of Government servants. Thirdly, 
that it should not in any way affect the pension or provident fund rights. We have 
given a great deal of thought to the way in which a cut should be applied and 
after the most searching consideration of all sorts of graduated scales we have 
come to the following conclusions : — 

We think, first, that a simple plan is the best and that although it may be 
necessary to exempt the pay below a certain low limit at the bottom, a uniform 
scale is really the fairest and iDest in the public interest. We consider that the rate 
should not exceed 10 per cent in any individual case and that, as I shall explain 
later, this should include the enhancement of income tax now proposed. For the 
general Government services we think that the limit of exemption should ordinarily 
be about Rs. 40, perhaps a bit higher, perhaps a bit lower. I ought, however, to 
mention that special considerations may have to be applied to a gxeat commercial 
undertaking like the railways but the maximum will not be exceeded in any case. 

I may. however, here interpose that I am pleased to be able to say that His 
Excellency the Viceroy has decided that he will impose upon himself a cut of 20 
per cent and that for ourselves, the members of his Council, we will surrender 15 
per cent of our pay. 

The action to be taken by the provincial Governments in regard to officers within 
their rule-making powers will be for their own decision but we have little doubt 
that they will recognise the desirability of attaining throughout India as large a 
measure of uniformity as possible. In this connection I may mention that unifor- 
mity is particularly desirable in the police service and, since the local Government 
are far more concerned in this matter than the central Government, we shall not 
reach the final conclusions in this case until after further consultation with them. 
I must also refer to the fact that it does not lie within the power of the Government 
of India to take decisions as regards all the officers within its service. Certain officers 
have been guaranteed their rights under the Government of India Act and these cannot 
be altered without legislation m the British Parliament. As regards other officers, 
their position is governed by the Fundamental Rule 23 and can only be altered 
under rules made by the proper authorities. For the great bulk of officers the 
rule-making power now lies with the Government of India and the local Govern- 
ments subject to the sanction of the Secretary of State in Council. There are certain 
officers, however, in regard to whom the Secretary of State in Council has himself 
to make the rules. 

The position is that we have received the assurance of the Secretary of State 
that he will sanction the rules which we or the provincial Governments may make 
in those cases where we or they have the power. Further in regard to officers 
protected by the Government of India Act or in regard to whom the Secretary of 
State has authorised himself to make rules, I am authorised to say that 
his Majesty's Government are satisfied that a financial necessity exists 
amounting to a national emergency which requires that a reduction should 
be made in pay and^ that his Majesty’s Government have undertaken to introduce 
legislation in Parliament at the first practicable opportunity. The legislation 
would be of an emergency character and would authorise the Secretary 
of State in Council to reduce the salaries of officers protected under the Government 
of India Act for a limited period and subject to a maximum of 10 per cent, which 
would be inclusive of enhancement of income-tax contained in my present financial 
proposals and subject to discretionary power for the Secretary of State in Council to 

Id 
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toiiko exceptions in cases of hai'ilship. It would apply to a spwial class of protected 
filiiccTS s< 5 rvuio- unck'L’ local C4overnmenl?i as well as under the Government oi iuciia. 
Oifieers not "speeially protected by the Government of India Act but in regard to 
whoiu the Secretary of State has "himscli to uiako rules 'svoiild be treated on the 
same lilies as protected oiBcers. „ , . . 

This IS a general description of our plan and we shall exphun our proposals in 
groabT derail at later stage in the discussions on the Finance Bill, p^arlieulaiiy, as 
regards the cxcnipiions vrhich may be made in the lower grades. Wc think that it 
<houbl ];e practicable to impose cuts from Becenibei* 1 next. It must lie ’'dearly 
explained ih.u there is no iiLteutiou that tlmv should remain operative 
beyond .Ilardi :1L Td:>;i. They will not _ lic^ continued lieyoiid that date 
without further oxamiuation of (‘<'Ono!ii:c conditions and. if economic 
conditions so rcipiired or permitted, wo should reconsider them Iicfort' 
that date. And that brings me to a point of essential importance in this matter. 
A cut of this nature inust he regarded i\> a very exceptional measure whieh can 
only be iiistillcd in very exceptional circumstanees. ft is nothing less than a direct 
variation of conditions Tinder which an ofllecr enters CTOvernment service and it 
ujust be rememliercd that the seourily of ihostj conditions represents an _ essential 
attraction of service under Govermnent. U would be fatal to the public interest if 
that, sense of security were destroyed. Tlievefore, no variation can be iustified except 
in a real national emergency and when it is (iuite clear that ail_ other measures have 
been fully tried. Even so, it is uecc'ssary to cxamiiio the case still further. Wc must- 
test the emergency by an examination of causes which have created it. 

In the present case it was clear that the emergency had arisen from an 
unprecedented fall in the prices of those commodities uhich India produces and on 
which the reveuiie of the country d-pends. The value of commodities had fallen 
too low in terms of money. The value of money had gone up too high. liut in the last 
days a change has been made ia the liasis on which the value of our money or our 
unit, of ciUTein^y depends. The results of this or of^ any general oconomic recovery 
producing an improvement in the revenue position inay niakc it necessary to 
coiisidta’ the jiistitieation and necessity for this cut. ft, is of course clear that a 
genera] dodino in the gold value of the rupee would affect all servants of die 
Government alike, while I might further mention incidentally that if on the other 
hand the rupee had been detached from sterling and the value of rnpee had either 
appreciated or declined in relation to sterling, there would have been some diftereuce 
in the case of certain classes of oftleors of tvhich the Government would have had 
to lake account. Plowever that may be or might have been, w’hat I have to say now 
is that in the conditions on which we have to base our proseiit estimates, wc and 
his Majesty’s Govornmont consider an emergency cut on the linos already indicated 
to be, absolutely essential. 

As regards the tinancial effect of cuts on the scale w^hich w'C propose, I have 
estimated the position roughly as follows for the purpose of my present financial 
plan : — 

rbViV.— We put the total saving for ]9o2-d3 at 115 lakhs and for the four months 
from Oi'ccmlicr 1 of the cuiTcnt year at 35 lakhs. This includes savings on the, 
personnel of the Posts and Telegraphs department. 

RaHivajjs : — The saving on railways will be very substantial. I refrain from giving 
an exact figure pending the final scttleinent of a "plan. In any ^^ase, it will not 
dircelly affect my present proposals for we consider that any saving cfleeted by a 
cut in" pay on raihvays must be utilised to improve their owm internal position and 
that it cannot be translated into any improvemejit of general revenues. As I have 
already staled, a cut in fact will only" be justifiable during the conthiuance of the 
present emergency and during such period ave can not, in any ease rely on receiving; 
any general contribution from the railways. It is in our opinion essential that if 
they have any margin if .should be made availalfie for reduction in freights on 
agricultural product s . 

^ ^Ar}}iy As regards army ^ officers, the same cut will apply io them as to civil 
officers of the Government. We estimate a saving of 75 lakhs in 1932-33 and 25 
lakhs for the four months of the current year fi*om December 1. I may note that if 
this saving is elfected it will reduce the expenditure of the army next year to 46, G5 
CTores. 

Before taming to new taxation the Finance, Member said that the Government 
expected an increase in revenue of one crore, both this year and next, by the abolition 
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of the salt credit system. The main ]daiik of the new taxation 'tv as temporary 
sitrrhar^y on all existing taxes with the exception of cnstoms and export duties. 
With this exception a surcharge of 25 per cent on existing rates on all customs 
and excise duties includirpe salt, income-tax and feU]K‘r-tax was proposed. 
He said : “The principle is uniform but as regards income-tax there 

is an administrative difficulty inasmuch as the tax although only imitosed 

ns from Oct. 1 has to be collected on a tweh’e months basis. It uould 
lead to great haixUbip in the case of salaries or other income taxed at the 
source if we were to supplement the dcdiiciious already made by a retrospective 
inciease at the full rate of 25 per cent. Therefore we propose that the surcharge for 
the current year should be J2^ per cent, on income-tax, but it will be collected 
at this rate on the whole year's income. Apart from these general surcharges 'vve 
are forced to include certain new (axes. As regards income-tax wo consider that 
in this emergency there is jiistitication for reducing the exemption limit and im- 
I'josing a small tax of four pies in the rupee on incomes between Its. 1,000' and 
i\s. 5-000 per anunm. For the ■^ame reasons as I have explain^’! already in connec- 
tion W’ith the surcharge on existing income-tax. the rate will be imposed at two 
pies for the ciuTent year and four ihes' for the next year. 

With regard to new taxes, the import duty on artihcial silk is raised fi’om 20 to 
40 per cent, that on aruticial silk yarn from io to 15 per cent, the duty on brown 
sugar from Rs. 6-12-0 to Es. 7-4-0. A minimum of 4 as. duty on each’ pair of boot 
and shoes and an increased duty from 20 to 40 per cent, on camphor is proposed. 
The net result would be to raise the general revenue tariff from 15 to 20 "per cent. 
Sir George Schuster said there was some justification for imposing 10 per cent 
duty on machinery and dyes and of >2 anna per pound on raw cotton. Inland 
postage rates would be increased for letters and post cards by one half which 
should produce Rs. 73 lakhs and go far to cover the present deficit of 02 lakhs. 

In working the results and finally summarising all plans, the Finance Member 
said the year should close with a deficit of Rs. 10,17,00,000, but on the other hand 
1032-33 would show improvomonts ns follows : — Retrenchment measures with cuts 
in the pay should yield Rs. 8,90 lakhs and wdth extra taxation and further reveiuie 
the total improvement should be Rs. 24,73,00,000 against the anticipated deficit of 
Rs. 19,50,00,000 and the year should close with a surplus of Rs. 5, 23, 00, OCX) if the 
forecasts are fulfilled. 

Continuing Sir George Schuster said : Rut 1 may put the position in another 
way wffiich throws up in a still more favourable light wdiat w'c are proposing- I 
have explained that on the present estimates the combined deficit for the two years 
is just over Rs. 89.05 crores. We may fairly say that half the current year's deficit 
has already beeu incurred, say about Es. 9!80 crores. If we look at our task as 
one of having to make a new’ budget for 18 months starting w’ith Oct. 1, we should 
have to find means for filling a gap of Rs. 29.35 crores. Wc are actually providing 
for finding improvements of Es. 34.11 crores over the next 18 months.' Therefore, 
we are not only providing a balance for that ])eriod but w'e should have a surplus 
of Es. 4.S6 crores towards making up the deficit of Es. 9.80 crores in the firs! half 
of the current year. If these forecasts arc fulfilled, then even ii there is no improve- 
ment in the economic position, the Finance Member, when he })reHenls the budget 
for 1933-34, wall find hi ms -if in possession of a sur])lus of Rs. 5*23 crores and he 
will be able to make a substantial easing of the burdens. 

Tt is perhaps forecasting too much to say in what order these rediieliuns should 
be made, but there are certain principles which we consider must be observed ami 
I can say without hesitation that the relief should come first in restoring the 
emergency cuts in pay and secondly in taking off the surcharge on income lax now 
to be imposed, 1 think we may predict with as much certainty as is jiossiblc for 
any such forecasts that these special impositions wdll not in anv case be extended 
beyond March, ^ 1033. 

After explaining that the imescnt difficulties had not been caused by increased 
expenditure but by drops in the yield of the current taxes and revenue from com- 
mercial departments and deterioration under finance headings, the Finance Member 
concluded : “I referred at the outset of my speech to the dangers, now that we axe 
divorced fi*om a gold staudai'd, of any inflationary action for the purposes of meeting 
the current expenditure of the Government. If once that process starts, it may be 
impossible to save the country from a comx>lete collapse of its currency. That has 
been the experience of all countries whose currencies collapsed after the war. They 
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all went throu^^li the ^ame process. Budgetary deficits’ were met first by borrowing, 
then a reduction and reluctance of the public to subscribe to Government loans or 
treasury bills then recourse to the note printing press and inflation to provide 
funds to meet the current public expenditure, then collapse in confidence in the 
currency, notes being printed faster and faster, until the amounts reached astrono- 
mical figures and finally a complete disappearance of any value to the currency at 
alL We want to erect a solid barrier against the possibility of India getting on to 
that slippeiy slope. That is the essential justification for our proposals. We have 
heard much talk in the last days about the disappeai’ance of our currency reserves 
but no cuiTency reserves can be large enough to stand up against a lack of confi- 
dence in the currency. Reserves are only valuable to tide over temporary difficulties. 
The real safeguards imist be confidence in the soundness of the country’s financial 
situation. If a country meets current expenditure with current revenue and if 
further, it has a tavourable balance of trade, then it can face all the vicissitudes 
of fortune with confidence and its actual currency reserves are of minor importance. 

That brings me to the last thing which I have to say to-day. I know our pro- 
posals of taxation will be criticised, but I appeal to all critics, ‘either in this House 
or outside iL not to criticise them hastily or unfairly. We believe we are doing the 
right thing tor India : that in these critical times, and looking ' to the years before 
us when we have to meet heavy loan maturities, both external and internal, a matter 
of vital importance is to preserve the trust of the public of India and elsewhere, 
in the soundness of our financial position. Let the hon. members by all means 
examine our proposals with searching criticism, but I would appeal to them with 
all the emphasis which I can command to do or say nothing which will lead the 
outside world to suppose that they have not a full sense of their responsibility or 
that they do not believe that the paramount duty of every man who has India’s 
interests at heart and who can in any way influence the situation is to preserve 
intact that financial stability on which the whole fabric of the country’s life depends. 

SupplemeBtary Finance Bill 

Afta’ the financial statement, Sir George Schuster moved for leave to introduce 
the supplementary Finance Bill. Sir Bari Sinyk Gotir opposed introduction. He 
thanked the Viceroy on the voluntary cut of 20 per cent and wished that this good 
example had been followed by members of the Executive Council and superior 
services. He regarded the fresh taxation as plundering the poor man’s money. 
Recalling how the Assembly had been recommending that the Government should 
overhaul the national expenditure, Sir Hari Singh Gour pointed out that four and 
a half crores reduction in the military expenditure now announced was too inade- 
quate and suggested that there should be a reduction of at least ten crores. There 
was urgent need of economy in the civil expenditure as well for which they awaited 
the fidl reports of the various retrenchment committees. He thought that it was 
possible to balance the revenue and expenditure by economy measures. He, there- 
fore, regarded the Finance Bill as premature and inopportune- Even this morning 
he gave a preliminary warning not to introduce the Bill, but the Government 
flouted the considered opinion of the Assembly, Hence out of self-respect they should 
oppose introduction. 

Sir Ahdur Eahim, on behalf of the Independents, endorsed Sir Hari Singh Gour’s 
observations. He pointed ont the thin attendance at the fag end of the session and 
recalled the warning given to the Government in the last Delhi session that no 
fresh proposals of taxation should be considered without the fulleet exploration of 
the avenues of retrenchment. There was no justification for the huge standing army. 
As regards civil expenditure the Retrenchment Committee over which he himself 
preside had not completed examination of the scope of economy and thought that 
liere was a larger scope than what the Finance Member anticipated in respect of 
the departments not yet examined. 

Sir George Schuster, replying, agreed to postpone consideration of the Bill for a 
special session early in November. He explained the difficulty of giving complete 
effect to the recommendations of the retrenchment committees in every single item 
without examination, but hoped that before the House met in November at Delhi, 
the final reports of all retrenchment committees would be available so that more 
economies might be effected as he desired. There was none who hated taxation 
measures more_thaii himself but they could not possibly deal with the present situ- 
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ation merely by means of retrenchment It was ridiculous to suggest that the mili- 
tary expenditure could be reduced as Sir Hari Singh Gour wanted, within six 
weeks. 

The Finance Bill was then introduced by 57 against 43 votes and it was decided to 
take it into consideration early in November at Delhi. 

The Assembly then adjourned till the nextday when the Press Bill as amended by 
the select committee was placed before the House. 


The Press Bill 

SOth, SEPTEMBER The Assembly debated the whole day the Press Bill as 
amended by the Select Committee. The motion of Mr. Amarnath Diitt for circulation 
of the Bill was lost without division. 

Mr. C. S. Ranga Iyer was for immediate consideration of the Bill as it was 
hopeless to expect the Government to go beyond what it had agreed to in the 
Select Committee. 

Sir Harisingh Gour pressed the four points mentioned in the dissenting minutes 
and pleaded for postponement of discussion for a day in order to effect a compro- 
mise on those points. 

Sir James Crerar stoutly resisted the invitation of Sir Harisingh Gour and 
finally the motion for consideration was carried. The House then adjourned. 

IsL OCTOBER The clause by clause consideration of the Press Bill was taken 
up to-day. Dr. Ziauddin moved for the deletion of clause 3 of the Bill, as ho felt that 
it violated the main principle of jurisprudence. He held that the Muslim press would 
suffer most if the clause was adopted. 

Sir Hari Singh Gour supported the motion. 

Sir James Crerar, while opposing it, held that the motion would negative the 
main principle of the Bill. The amendment was rejected. 

Mr. Sitarama Raju next moved for the deletion of sub-clause 1 of clause 3 of 
the Bill, which related to the demand of securities from new presses. 

In the discussion that followed, Pandit S. N. Sen, Sardar Sant Singh, Babu 
Gaya Pershad Singh, Sir Abdur Rahim, Mr. C. S. Ranga Iyer, and Sir Hari Smgh 
Gour 6U]morted the motion, while Mr. Studd, Mr. Kabir Ahmad, Mr. Yamin Kha n, 
and Dr. DeSouza opposed it. 

Sardar Sant Singh felt that the Bill would replace the rule of law^ by the will of 
the executive. 

Sir Abdur Rahim held that the clause went much further than the object of the 
Bill. He did not agree that magistrates should be given such wide powers to deal 
with printing presses. It showed that there was a sort of presumption that printing 
press business was a dangerous trade and new presses would be a danger to the 
the public peace. The clause offended the law of the land. 

Mr. C. S. Ranga Iyer felt that no newspaper should start with a mill-stone 
round its neck, which this clause sought to do. He reminded the House that the 
newspaper would be the only means ot carrying on agitation against the magistrate, 
the only relic of the bureaucracy in the days of the coming democracy. 

Sir Hari Singh Gour pointed out that the mere giving of security was in itself a 
disgrace which no respectable member of society would tolerate. The case of the 
Opposition was that under the clause the Government were seeking judicial powers 
without submitting to the revisional powers of the High Courts. 

Sir Hari Singh Gour warned the Government that at the fag-end of the session 
they through their majority were taking advantage of the thinness of the non- 
official members in pushing through the Bill. 

Mr. Studd claimed that the clause dealt with one section of the press only which 
had been indulging in incitement to violence. The clause, he said, would not 
operate harshly. He referred to the deposit of security by candidates to the legis- 
lature and said none felt any disgrace in doing so. Mr. Studd admitted that he 
did not like the Bill, but the House should remember that in a time of emergency 
many disagreeable things had to be tolerated. 

Mr. Yamin Khan said that the clause could only be understood when the House 
bad before it the purpose of the Bill. The deletion of ‘the clause w'ould take away 
the power to deal with old offenders who might come out in a new guise after 
security had been demanded from them. 
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Pr, De-'boiua voiuiul out ihnt an appeal to Hip;h Courts not pro^iM, 
because prctiuiiiably they (the Conrisj rvoiiid have no material to deride 

the ca^e. 

Bir Janic'^ Crerar at the outset made it clear that he rytrarded the clause vital to 
th«‘ whole Bill aad in ca-e it was deleted by the House he would not think it worth 
while to proceed with the Bill. He would join hands \,-ilh the <dppo^itiun if the 
times were iiormaL But the times were not normal and the Bill before the House 
\vas an cmereciiey leeislntinn. J{ was in order to meet such an emergency that the 
( iorernmen: '.vero asking, for certain powers for the executive. Bir James Crerar 
denied that the Cau^e was opposed to the fundamentals of iuri^]<niclenro and com- 
plained that the members id the Assembly in denlinu with the Bill hac ^‘loscd their 
eyes to the rcalilies. They had ceased to be statesmou and wxto indu]e:lny in 
(lest met i\o cntici.snp as lawyers. They had entirely ne<;lccted the idea of 
cmer^uaii y. He admitted that all le;;islation was liable Ho be abused. Tf that w'as 
carried to the loaical conclusion, they should abolish themselves as a le.e:i.slalivc body 
altogether. ^ He felt it was not the thinness of _ the benches, but the thinness of the 
Op]>ositioirs ar^iimenis that the Government’relied upon in pushing through the Bill 
and ai)[)eidccl to the House to face the facts and apply a remedy. 

The amendment was rejected by 44 votes against 40. 

I KRESi'OysiKLE ExECTTI VE 

Tw'o more amendments to clause J of the press Bill wer*^ diicussed but rejected 
by the Assembly in the afternoon. One sought to reduce the amount of security 
at the declaration from Its. 1 O'JO to oGti and the second amendment ju’oposcd 
the maximum security to be Ks. 2,000 instead of Bs. O.tjOO as in the Bill. The 
amendments were lost by 42 votes to bO, and 42 \otes to 51, respect i^cly. 

Huiing the discussion constant referetw'c was made to the earlier speech of the 
Homc TIember. Hr. B. C. Mitra lodged an emphatic protest against the remarks 
and said they seemed to have fallen on evil days as after the late Sir Alexander 
Muddiman they had to fase ix'opie on the f iovoriinieot benches who disregarded 
public opinion tmcl were entirely irrcspojisibio. 

Mr. B. Das, joining in the ju’otesb regretted that a responi^iblc mcinber like Sir 
James (Terar had used unparliamentary expressions. 

Tho /Vcstdc’/zG— If any iiiiparliamenlary expression was actually used the attention 
of the Chair should have been drawn. 

Proccei-ting. Mr. Das thought, that the Home Member indulged in those remarks, 
because ho had a majority behind him to-day. But though the non-officials wmre in 
a minoi'ity they rei)resenied the popular vitnv. He challenged the Home Member 
to contest any but a European constituency on the issue of clause 3 and he would 
iincl himself losing even the security money. If the po])ular view was not acceptable 
to Government they could have an Ordinance promulgated and done with those 
tlcbatcs. 

Dr. Ziaudelin agreed that the House had been reduced to a debating society 
(hrougb the irresiionsiblc behaviour of the executive. 

Sir James Crerar. otjposing the motions, said the Government had already gone 
a considerable way to meet the non-officials wishes in the matter of security. 

Control of Press 

Sardar Sunt Singh moved an amendment with a view to lix authority under 
the clause on the district where a press is situated instead of on the local 
G(h eminent. 

Sir Abdur Bahim supported the nmeiidmeni. He said the term ‘local Govern- 
ment' w'as very vague. He said, AVc cannot agree to give the Government control 

of the press which they are really seeking by this Bill. 

Mr, 0. S. Banga Iyer expressed surprise" at the resentment caused among certain 
niembers by the Home Alember’s speech. He, instead, liked a little storm and said : 
‘You are not even keeping up the SwTirajist level of the Opposition. The Home 
Member has set a new pulse beating.' 

Sir 0. r. Bamaswami Iyer said that the measure being one of emergency there 
must be speedy action, but there must also be closed scrutiny. The amendment 
proposed to judicialize the initial proceedings whi(*h must as a summons case retard 
speedy action. But once speedy action was ensured the provisions of the Bill taken 
together actually converted the High Court into a trial (*ourt for the purpose of 

security of the proceedings under the Bill. Tims the Bill had been improved and 

provided w4th necessary safeguards. 
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The umeiidiiieiit defeated by 55 votes to 31 and clause 3 was passed. 

Mr. k C. Mitra and others moved some more amendments which were ncii;atived 
without a division. The House then adioiirnod till next day. 

2ml. OCTOBER ’—The. Assembly commenced consideration of clause 4 of the Press 
Bilflo-day and rejected wilhoiii division the amciidmeiils moved liy MeS'^rs. B. Das, 
^saiit Sina'h and S. C. IHitva. 

There was some discussion over the last amciidmeat. which souaht to delete the 
words “real or hetitions;' The supporters of the motion uri^vd that the words might 
penalise works of art and literature, including religious books. 

The Labour Membm', replying, pointed out that provision to exempt w^orks of art 
rtud literature had been made iiT The Bill, It Avas, however, true that attempts to 
works of art or literature would lie properly dealt with. 

Sant Amendment 

The House nc.vt discussed the amendment of Islv. Sant ^Singh which sought (o invest 
ITieh Courts instead of the local governments with power to forfeit publiealions, 

'tsir C. P. Eamaswamy Iyer replying to the debate on the auiendmeui of Mr. 
Rant Bingh in rc 9 :avd to* forfeiture ot press seeurits said that when the Opposition 
came to occupy Government Inaiehcs they Avould proljably act in exactly ihe same 
way as the present Government Avas doing Avith the Blit laiowing im fail histoiy. 

*Hc veinimled the House that even in England which was the home of liberty, 
the Eveeutive Imd to arm itself Avith emergency powers with the unanimous etjnsent 
of all the three Parties. 

The issue before the House was whether they Avoiild invest the Executive Avith 
initiatory powers subject to cxhausiive judicial enquiry or leave tlu‘ whole thing to 
judicial action. Ho claimed that under the Bill executive action would not be beyond 
the reach of tht' law. Government felt that in ihe interests of pulilic safety, speedy 
executive action was necessary. The amendment was lost. 

Considerable progress was made on the second reading of the Press Bill in the 
afternoon, aaLcii all the clauses Avere adopted Avithoui any change and the Bill ]Aassed 
the second reading. The Assembly then rose. 

SnL OCTOBER The House met to-day to conclude thiGmsincss of the Bession. 
Sir James Crerar, Home Member, moved*^ that the Press Bill as amended be 
passed. 

Sir Hari Bingh Gour, leader of the Opposition, said that they could not allow 
the Bill to be passed Avithout a protest. He went over various provisions of the 
Bill again and showed how even the famous doeirino of Carlyle over the French 
Ptevolulion, namely, the doctrine ot blood and iron wottld come within the piirvicAV 
ot the Rill. He said the Home Member had liehiod him men who folIuAved him 
blindly irrespective of what their conscience told them and that the Home Member 
had taken mean advantage of the absence of non-otlicials by putting this Bill at the 
end of the session. 

The Home Member retorted that the Bill Avas introduced on the first d.ay of the 
session. 

Bir Abdnr Rahim, leader of the Independents, registenH his protest at the man- 
ner in Avhieh the Government placed its double-faced and deceprive measure profes- 
sing to control violent Avriting but aimed at taking control of^ the entire press. When 
that vested control over the press is the very Government Avhich Avas to had whether 
certain sections of the press had or had not ohentled against the provisions of clause 
four, it meant that they would, judging from past experience, exercise control against 
the press which criticised its measures and not the Anglo-Indian press. 

Referring to the attitude of the European group, Sir Abdur Rahim called the 
name of the group as a misnomer as it did not represent France, Gennany, Poland 
and Russia. The speaker crilhdsed t.he manner in Avhich Sir James CJrerar conducted 
the Bill and remarked that it had left a A^ery bitter taste in the mouth. The Bill 
as it emerged now Avould never be acceptable to the country. (Applause.) It went 
far beyond the scope and the CTOvcrnmoiit had no business to Avideu the scope. 

My. Arthur Moore was surprised at the leader of the Independents eiialleuging 
the title of the European group. Bir Abdur Rahim was independent indeed of the 
trammels and restraint of offices which he once held as a judge or the High Court 
and a member of the Bengal Government. (Sir Abdur Rahim. — T’es, but not a 
slave.) In his time Sir Abdur Rahim introduced a far more sweeping ordinance 

t 
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than any thing that existed in the present Bill. Today, however, as leader of the 
Independents his language was different. He had attacked the Anglo-Indian press. 
What was the head and front of the effence of the . Anglo-Indian press towards 
Indian aspirations but that it merely set its face against violence ? Otherwise that 
press stood exactly where it stood. Mr. Moore described an hour’s speech as an 
elaborate artificial attempt to manufacture a grievance. Merely because of a mistake 
of the Assembly department the Bill had to be re-introduced this week whereas the 
Bill was actually placed on the first day of the session. It was wrong to suggest 
that the House had not had a full discussion on the Bill. 

Mr. C. S. Eanga Iyer did not quarrel with any one for the Bill having had to 
be introduced this week because it was the fault not of the department 
alone but of everyone in the Assembly. In this connection Mr. Ranga 
Iyer regretted the fling at the creation of a separate Assembly department in 
the columns of the Statesman. Sir Abdur Rahim was justified in the criticism of 
the Anglo-Indian press because it was this section of the press which led a campaign 
for such legislation. Non-official Indian members in the Assembly were as much 
opposed to violence as the ^Vnglo-Indiaii press but they objected to the Bill because 
it would not really touch the terrorists but affect honest pressmen, As Sir Tej 
Bahadur Sapru said the platform was a more powerful agency than the press. Mr. 
Ranga Iyer appealed to the Government not to misapply the provisions of the Bill 
for it might drive the constitutionalists to the other side of the fence. At the same 
time he warned the Government to be always prepared for repealina: or amending 
the Bill. 

Sir Mohamed Yakub supporting the motion said that some restraint to liberty 
was necessary otherwise it became a menace. He was satisfied that an emergency had 
been created by irresponsible writings in certain sections of the press which had 
given impetus to young men to take to bomb. The Bill would check this eulogy of 
murder. 

Mr. S. C. Mitra and Mr. Sant Singh opposed the motion the former wanting the 
Goveroment to deal with the disease and not to play with symptoms. Mr. Sant 
Singh held that the Bill would even suppress freedom of expression and speech. 
While he condemned murder he condemned murder of justice on principles. 

Mr. Anwarul Azim supporting the measure felt that speeches in the Assembly 
gave encouragement to the press in causing mischief. 

Sir James Crerar repudiated the charge that Government had been irresponsive 
to public demand in modifying the Bill. He said the Government had gone a long 
way to meet the demand in the select committee. They however could not accept any 
change which affected the structure, principle, machinery and the object of the Bill. 
The amendments moved in the House would have in the opinion of the Government 
defeated the object of the Bill and rendered it useless. 

The House divided and the third reading of the bill was passed by 55 votes to 24. 

Other Business 

Sir George Schuster then moved for a supplementary demand of Rs. 203,000 towards 
expenditure under the control of the Secretary of State. There were a large number 
of token cuts to raise a debate regarding the inadequate representations of certain 
interests at the Round Table Conference, but these were either overruled as having 
already been raised in New Delhi or were not moved except one by Mr. B. N. Misra 
who moved a token cut to protest against the non-representation of Nationalist Mus- 
lims at the Round Table Conference. 

Sir Mohammed Yakub asked whether Mr. Jinnah and Sir Ali Imam, president of 
the Nationalist Muslim Conference, were not Nationalists 'and did not a^ee that the 
absence of Dr. Ansaii was creating a deadlock. 

Mr. Misra withdrew the motion. The supplementary demand was passed. 

Road Development Fund 

Thereafter Mr, J. A. Shillidy moved a resolution regarding the utilization of the 
Road Development Fund for the ordinary maintenance of Roads by loca^ Govern- 
ments on certain conditions. 

Messrs. B. Das and Hetheote spoke briefly. Mr. Shillidy gave the assurance 
that local Governments would be required to refund the money given out of the 
fund. The resolution was passed. 
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PUECHASE OF EaILWAYS 

Sir George Rainy theii moved a long resolution embodying the unanimous re- 
commendations of the special committee of the Assembly regarding the purchase of 
the B. N. W. and Rohil&huiid and Kumaon Railways and regarding the working of 
the Tirhoot Railway and Lucknow Bareilly Railway. A number pt speakers from 
the provinces traversed by these Railways took part in the discussion. 

Mr. Raja moved a formal amendment. Sir George Rainy accepted the amend- 
ment and replying to the debate hoped that the companies concerned would agree to 
an extension of the period. As regards the suggestion by Dr. Ziauddhi that the 
Finance Member should be able to find money somehow, he said that the Finance 
Member was already engaged in those pursuits and hoped that the members would 
help him in the next session over his budget. (Laughter.) The Railway Member how- 
ever added Tt will not be possible in the course of the present year to raise 
£12,000,000 in the London market.’ 

The resolution as amended was passed. 

COMPULSOEY LABOXJE 

Sir Jaynes Grerar moved that the draft convention and recommendations concern- 
ing forced or compulsory labour adopted by the 14th session of the International 
Labour Conference be not ratified. 

Sir James Crerar introducing the resolution stated that a strict application 
of this convention would operate destructively upon the beneficent reclamation activities 
in criminal settlements in respect of men, women and children. Their population was 
nearly 30, OCX) spread over 61 settlements in most of which reclamation work was 
proceeding rapidly enabling people to become useful citizens. 

Mr. Gaya Prasad Singh moving an amendment to ratify the draft convention 
objected to bringing this important question at the fag end of the session. He 
pointed out that hegar was being enforced under slender pretexts and wanted 
immediate stoppage of all forced and compulsory labour during the tours of the 
Viceroy and other high officials. The Salvation Army under the guise of humani- 
tarian work was engaged in proselytizing criminal tribes into Christianity. Finally, 
he appealed to the Government to make modifications in the Criminal 'Tribes 
Act instead of not ratifying the convention. 

After farther discussion on this amendment by Messrs. Das, Ziauddiu and 
Sitaramaraju, Sir James Crerar replying said that the Government could not accept 
the convention piecemeal. 

The amendment was lost. 

Mr, B. Das moved ‘that while considering that the draft convention on forced 
labour cannot be ratified until Art. 2 thereof is modified so ^ as to exclude labour 
exacted under the Criminal Tribes Act and other similar social legislation in force in 
India, this Assembly recommends to the Government of India that they proceed to 
take action on all other provisions contained in the draft convention and recommen- 
dations as soon as may be practicable.’ 

Mr. B. Das objected to the High Commissioner being always the leader of the 
Indian group at the International Labour Conference and wanted that his advisers 
will be all men of knowledge of Indian conditions. 

Bir James Crerar accepted the amendment which was carried. 

EEGULATION OF HOURS OF WORK 

Lastly the House discussed the motion of Mr. Shillidy about non-ratification and 
non-acceptance of the draft convention and recoramendatious of the (4th session of 
the Inter- national Labour Conference concerning the regulation of hours of work in 
commercial offices, hotels, theatres, etc. 

The resolution was adopted. 

This concluded the business of the session except the Finance Bill for the consi- 
deration of which the President adjourned the House till Nov. 4 at Delhi. 
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The Novemher Session 


The Assembly met at New Delhi on ihe 4th. November 1931, for the special session 
which is the first of irs kind to deal with the Supplcmcutary Finance Bill and the 
first to be held in November. 

Sir George Schuster entered into an elaborate defence of the Government proposals 
while moving for consideration of the Bill. 

As regards the question whether the Government had relied too much on uew 
taxation and too little on retrenchment, the Finance Member referred to the cuts in 
pay and said though there was a good deal to bo said for a graduated scale on the 
lines recommended by the main Eetrenchment Committee, the figures worked out by 
him of resultant savings so far as concerned the central Government excluding 
railways and army, showed that the savings from the adoption of the graduated 
scale would only be about 102 lakhs as against 128 lakhs from the 10 per cent flat 
cut, with the exception of ail pays below Es, 40 per mensem. 

The Finance Member referred to the sug-gt stion of the General Purposes Sub- 
Committee for _ the withdrawal of the costly Lee concessions and said the removal 
of the concessions would be a discriminatory action of a most unfair kind, as they 
had been granted after full examination of all circumstances and were designed to 
meet the existing grievances. They were designed, in eflect, to correct inequalities 
between the various classes of officers. Jt would be i^alpable injustice, remarked the 
Finance Member, to make flnaucial stringency an excuse for restoring those inequalities 
and Government must definitely set their face against any action of this kind. 

to the suggestion of income-tax on leave, salaries and allowances, Sir George 
Schuster thought the removal of this privilege at the pieseut moment when the 
Government were putting a severe tax on all officials by a substantial cut in pay, 
including full leave pay, would not be fair. 

After referring to the eflected and proposed economics in expenditure, the Finance 
Member, dealing with the taxation proposals said that they must be regarded 
esseutially as a whole and he warned that any attempt to alter it in detail would 
only open a way to unending argument and destroy the broad purpose of the 
whole plan. 


Mr: B. Das, opposing the motion for the consideration of the Bill, made it clear 
that he or his colleague Mr. Amarnath Dutt had no intention to move the bill being 
referred to a select committee. The speaker did not wish to refer to the question 
of retrenchment beyond the suggestion that the Government in agreement with 
non-officials should consent to the tabling of a motion on that subject. Mr. Das 
criticised the taxation proposals, specially in regard to salt, machinery and 
income-tax, and suggested that the Government could find extra revenues by 
enhanciug the duty on hides and skins, by buying an excise duty on tea and also 
on mineral products like lubricating oils, and by equalising the import and excis 
duty on kerosine oil. He maintained his suggestion would yield Es. 360 lakhs. Mr. 
Das warned the Government against the consequences of linking the rupee to 
sterling, and said he as a iion-ofticial member of the House w^oxild repudiate all 
ciebts incurred through the present currency policy. 

Miah Shan Nawa^ felt that due to the law of diminishing returns the expectations 
of the Goveri^ent in the matter of extra revenues from fresh taxation \Wld not 
pe realised. He said the clear statement that no fresh taxation would be under- 
taken unless all possible avenues of retrenchment had been explored, was repudiated 
For, although he greatly appreciated the work of the 
^bhe sepants m India, he held they were most highly paid in the whole world. 
He urged thp the Government should declare once for all that they could not 
mmntam such high salaries. Mian Sh^ Nawaz suggested a 10 per cent cut from 

?: those ^higher than^ Es? 500. He also 

urged that the Lee Concessions should immediately be withdrawn. In reo-ard to the 
army the speaker said there was still ample room for retrenchment. ^ 

, M AKr, and jyr. Gupteshtvar Pershad Smffh also opposed the 
H criticising the mihancemeiit of postal rates and the proposed abolition 

of postal works at Aligarh and the latter urgiug that the Government should show 
earnestness for retrenchment before they came to the House for extra revenues. 
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Bhai Parmanand said the salaried classes had bencfitted by the fall in the prices 
and they sWild be taxed and not the producers who w^ere suffering from the 
economic depression. 

Mr. Lalchand Navalral challenged the constitutionalism of legislating for 18 
months on financial and taxation matters and piotested against the tax on the poor. 

The Assembly at this stage adjourned. 

oth. NOVEMBER J/r. Shanmulcham Clictfij spoke first to-day on the Finance 
Bill. He occupied one hour and gave a clear analysis on the financial position. 
While the Finance Member yesterday iffeaded for determination that India should 
live within her means, Mr. Chetty complained that the Government since 1927 
had been living beyond this means. He quoted figures for years 1927 to 
the current year and said that they w'ere faced with a total deficit of 19.55 lakhs 
and for the next year also they would have a deficit. As against this Mr. Chetty 
calculated the total reduction in expenditure in the current year both by retrench- 
ment and cuts in pay of only 90 lakhs and revenue by additional taxation only 8 
erores and 45 lakhs leaving a deficit of 10.20 crores for the next year. Next year 
the Finance Member expected to raise an aditional revenue of 15.82 crorcs thereby 
bringing the total additional revenue to 25 crorcs so that there might be a surplus 
of 5 crores and 23 lakhs at the end of the next year. 

Mr. Chetty affirmed that every Indian was as anxious and in fact more anxious 
than the Britisher to maintain financial soundness and integrity of India. But if 
still he opposed any item of taxation and made any proposals for adoption by the 
Government, it was because the country had reached a stage in the matter of taxed 
burden which was almost the breaking point. There had been additional taxation 
for three years ending with 1931-32 of no less than 'bV/z crores and by a curious 
coincidence the military expenditure was exactly that amount. In the circumstances 
it was no wonder that even the European Association, Madras, passed a resolution 
demanding a reduction in the military expenditure. It was a sad^ commentary that 
when the country was being so heavily taxed the military expenditure had not been 
reduced even by a single pic. Eefcrring to the proposals of additional taxation Mr. 
Chetty alluded to the import duty of raw cotton and additional 10] per cent, 
duty on machinery both of which he condemned as imposing a hardship on the 
agriculturist and on the mill industry at a time when both badly required relief. 
Even on the Secretary of State s own admission the duty on machinery^ was an 
alleviating factor in favour of Britain when considered in the light of the increased 
import duty into India on cotton goods. Mr. Chetty further objected to the 
lowering of the taxable minimum to Es. 1,000 and suggested the minimum ai Es. 
1,500 and not Es. 1,000. He also opposed the surcharge on salt and said that 
sentimental considerations besides others must be respected. 

He calculated the loss to the Government from his proposals as follows : From 
removal of duty on raw cotton for the current year, 43 lakhs, for the next year, 
87 lakhs ; from removal of duty on machinery 53 lakhs current, 103 nexti year ; 
restoring the taxable minimum, 38 lakhs current, 70 next year ; removal of sur- 
charge on salt, 21 current, 85 lakhs next year ; keeping postage at the present rate, 
37 lakhs current, 73 next year. 

Total 191 lakhs current and 418 lakhs next year. 

To meet this loss Mr. Chetty supported the suggestion of Mr. B. Das for the 
equalising of the excise aiid import duty on kerosino and increasing the duty on 
lubricating oil yielding 125 lakhs in the current and next year, asking the military 
department to reduce Its expenditure by 166 lakhs and leaving the balance of 3lS 
lakhs to be covered in two years. 

Mr. Sitarama Raju criticised the military expenditure and suggested economies 
therein by a reduction in the Army and by asking the Home Government to share 
a part of the expenditure. He urged that the nation -building departments should 
not be touched in search for economy. He demanded greater than ten centum cuts 
in salaries and criticized the enhancea postal rates. 

Mr. Naoraji Dumasia alluded to the memoranda submitted to the Secretary of 
State by the Finance department and claimed that it was for the Government of 
India to adjust its expenditure to the existing sources of revenue as indicated in 
those memoranda and not to put additional burden which seemed to be permanent. 
The Finance department had asserted that the speciman budgets enclose with the 
memoranda had nothing to do with the forthcoming constitutional changes, nor had 
any special connection with the idea of federation, Tut we must be pardoned 
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if we assume that the present proposals are meant not to strain federal finances 
from the start which would prevent the Indian States from willingly joining it.’ 

Dr. Dahl supported the bill. He admitted that the taxation proposals were 
drastic which might involve misery to the people, but claimed that they were justi- 
fied to meet ihe crisis. He appealed to the people to make sacrifices patiently and 
not to make the situation w’orse. Dr. Dalai referred to the proposal of the Ee- 
frenchment Committee for abolition of the posts of director-general of the Indian 
Medical Services and the public health commissioner with the Government of India 
which he characterised as most retrograde. He welcomed the Government's decision 
not to accept that recommendation and suggested the appointment of a committee of 
experts to devise a scheme of the medical needs of future India. 

Mr. Amarnath Duff declared lhat he would not give supplies to a Government 
which was so maladministering* the country. The faults of Home and other depart- 
ments had been piled upon the devoted head of the Finance Member. If the Finan- 
ce and Home Members had exchanged places, there would have been better 
Government. (Laughter). He did not mind being called an unfair and dishonest 
critic as he would lose his public life if the Government approved of his work. As 
regards the restoration of financial equilibrum, he said : ‘If you want to ^ve the 
luxury of ruling India and pose before the world as the great Moghul, bring some 
money for the upkeep of the administration instead of robbing the poor people of 
our village.' 

The Assembly then adjourned. 

6ih. NOVEMBER Amarnath Dii(t. continuing his unfinished speech, 

referi’ed to the Hijli incident which he characterised as a concerted homicidal 
attack on unarmed detenus. The army, he said, was professed to be maintained for 
the safety of India from foreign invasion. What would be the condition^ if 
some foreign power invaded India ? There would be a hand-to-hand fight and killing 
on both sides. Hijli was a case in point -where brutal murders worse than those that 
could be committed by invaders were perpetrated. 

Mr, H, P. Mody criticised the Finance Bill on three grounds. He, firstly, 
objected to budgetting for 18 months. The Finance Member, five months after the 
last budget, found that the revenue receipts had fallen short by 19 crores. What 
guaranteee could there be that the present calculation would not be completely 
upset during the next five months ? 

Mr. Mody next referred to army expenditure and held that due to the ISd ratio 
and low prices it would have been easy for the Government to* bring it to the 50 crores 
limit some years ago and thereby save at least 25 crores of India’s money. 

Lastly, Mr Mody ofiered to produce an evenly balanced budget without any 
objectionable features if the Finance Member withdrew the present Finance Bill. 

Sir Hari Singh Gour. leader of the K'ationalist Party, asked the Government also 
to realise facts and eschew sentiment. The reality was that the Government 
which was in a minority in this House was overruling the decisions of the majority 
and in spite of repeated efihrts, since the reforms began, to reduce the military and 
civil expenditure, they were still at high level. According to the accredited economic 
adviser of the Simori Commission the military expenditure in India w'-as out of all 
proportion to the civil expenditure. According to the decision of the Brussels 
Conference the military expenditure should ^ not exceed 20 per cent, of the total 
expenditure but India was unique in retaining it now at 62^ p^r cent, of the 
Central Government's expenditure and 30 per cent, of the total expenditure of both 
the Central and Provincial Governments. And this when India, according to Lord 
Curzon, possessed the finest fighting material. The British army in India was on 
Lord Curzon’s own admission being maintained for Imperial purposes and Sir Hari 
Singh Gour asked the Finance Member to use his good offices to see that a subs- 
tantial portion of expenditure on the British army in India was met from the 
British Government’s exchequer. In this matter Sir Hari Singh Gour asserted that 
several fights had been put up by members of the Delhi Cabinet who were overruled 
by the Moghul at the White Hall, 6.(300 miles aw^ay. He further thought that in 
this matter the convention laid down by the Joint Parliamentary Commitle viz., 
(that where the Legislature and the Government agreed there would be no interfer- 
ence! had not been observed. Proceeding, Sir H. S. Gour took legal objection to 
the Assembly being asked to vote supplies for 18 months at a stretch and warned 
the Assembly that by agreeing to vote for the Finance Bill they would be doing an 
injustice to the several retrenchment sub-committees whose recommendations had not 
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been given effect to. The Finance Member, if he wanted the support of this House, 
must amend the Finance Bill so as to enable him to balance the budget only for 
the current year and approach the Assembly in the normal course in March with 
his proposals in the light of the situation as it might unfold itself at that time. 

Mr, Yarnin Khan held that the Finance Member s estimates would never bo 
realised and would remain only paper calculations as the people had no money 
either to buy commodities or pay the taxes. Government had asked the landlords to 
be content with the 1901 laud income, but why did not Government also revert to 
the 1901 level of expenditure and pay its employees at 1901 rates ? The speaker 
held that the 10 per cent cut, minus the income-tax surcharge from the higher salaries 
was too low. With this partial treatment, the Government could not ask others to 
make sacrifices for meeting a national emergency. He urged that Government ser- 
vants should part with sufficient portions of their salaries to balance the budget. He 
supported the consideration of the Finance Bill, but intimated that he would oppose 
certain specific proposals therein. 

At this stage, Sir George Rainy, leader of the House, intervened and briefly 
reviewed the debate held so far and affirmed that excepting one speaker all others 
had spoken in favour of the motion recognising the existence of the emergency wffiich 
should be met only by extra taxation. The emergency arose from the fact that they 
had not been able to collect from the taxpayers the money wanted by the last 
March Bill and not as Mr. Chetty had argued. He admitted that it was a heavy 
burden they were imposing, but nothing was gained by overstating as Mr, Mody 
did, when he said that the people were being taxed out of existence. Objection had 
been raised to bringing the Taxation Bill for 18 months. But Sir George Eainy 
pointed out that otherwise there w'ould be uncertainty and absence of confidence 
and money W'ould not be forthcoming when wanted. (Hear, hear.) Their main 
object now must be to convince the w^orld that the Government and the Legislature 
Avere determined to balance the Budget. As regards Mr. Chetty’s suggestion for 
equalising the excise and import duty on kerosine, Sir George Rainy thought the 
suggestion Avorth considering, though he feared unnecessary heat might be created 
thereby. 

Mr,^ RainaJirishna Reddy, opposing the bill, said the Finance Member followed 
the British example by introducing a budget for tAvo years and yet he had left out 
the best features of the British budget. In England th"e Chancellor of the Exchequer 
had cut down the expenditure by 6() per cent, increasing the taxation by 40 per cent, 
only. In the case of India, taxation had been proposed oven before the reports of 
all the Retrenchment Committees Averc fully considered. Mr, Reddy urged that 
further avenues of economy should be explored and departments bke the Imperial 
Council of Agricultural Research, the Tariff Board and the Railway Rates Committee 
should be abolished. 

Mr. Diidiboria also opposed the bill and said the Finance .Member’s proposals 
showed that the Government had not attempted to cut its coat according to the 
cloth. He criticised military expenditure and the enhanced rates of income-tax. 

Mr. HariraJ Sarup would not support the bill as he said the country, among 
other things, did not know the full effects of the new currency policy of pegging 
the rupee to sterling. The speaker urged for a graduated scale of reductions in the 
salary and suggested a duty of Rs. 1-8-0 on Swedish matches and one rupee on 
Indian matches, which ho opined would fetch Rs. 240 lakhs to the State coffers. 
He opposed the idea of taxing land incomes, as he said landlords were already 
living on their capital. 

The Assembly then adjourned. 

Motion Foe Consideration Passed 

7th. NOVEMBER motion for consideration of the Finance Bill Avas passed 

tq-day Avithout a division after ninety minutes* speech by Sir George Schuster. No 
division was claimed by the unofficial parties according to an agreement among 
themselves not to oppose the consideration of the Bill. 

This agreement was reached at a meeting of the non-official members of the 
Assembly when, for purposes of the Finance Bill, Mr. Haji Ismail Khan, Mr. S. 0. 
Mitra and Mr. Hariraj Swamp Avere elected whips. Mr. Gayaprasad Singh and Mr. 

Raju were elected Secretaries and a Committee was appointed consisting 
Ahmed, Mr. Shanmukham Chetty, Mr. Ismail Ali Khan and Mr. 
Maswood to focus points for supporting or opposing it and to draAV up a counter- 
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Sir Ahdiir Bahlm, analysing the situation, felt that the question before the 
House was how much of the budget should be^ balanced by retrenchment and how 
much of it by taxation. With this was interlinked the question of the ta:^bie 
capacity of the people. The speaker said that the taxable limit had already been 
reached, as was proved by the deterioration in Government receipts. The_ only 
method of balancing the budget was through retrenchment. Speaking as Chairman 
of the General Purposes Eetrenchment Advisory Committee, Sir Abdur Bahim said 
that they had recommended savings to the extent of 131 lakhs in their first 
interim report, while the Government accepted proposals which would enect 
savings of lOl lakhs in their expenditure. 

Sir Abdur Ptahim dealt with the various departments separately. He asked why 
the costly offices of the Director General of I.M.S and the Public Health Commis- 
sioner were mciatained when these were transferred subjects. Then, again, why not 
either abolish the Central Agricultural Council or give it power over institutes like 
Pusa ? Xext, dealing with the Home Department, he said that this department had 
a large secretariat staff of its own, and yet, on various subjects, it had subsidiary 
offices. Thus, there was the public Services Commission, Bureau of Information and 
the Bureau of Intelligence. Similarly, other departments had subsidiary branches. 
"I have it on the authority of Sir Boss Barker that when five members of the 
Public Service Commission have dealt with any ^ subject it goes ^ to the Home 
Department, and is dealt with abiuitio.” Then again, no less than 150 to 200 laldis 
had been spent during the past ten years on commissions and committees and yet 
the report of every commission or committee was examined afresh. _He complained 
that the Government had not been fair to the Retrenchment Committee reports as 
the retrenchment proposed had not been given effeet to in all cases. Thus, for 
instance, they had found that every inch of ground in India had been surveyed and 
that there was no more vrork for the Survey Department. But they were told that 
a new and more accurate method of surveying had been discovered and for that 
purpose they agreed to permit II lakhs to be spent. The Government, however, 
had not accepted it and wished to have a bigger staff. This department was useful 
mainly for the military and was one of those many invisible military items of 
expenditure which were not included in the military budget. 

Sir Abdur Bahim. summing up his review of the Civil Departments, said: “We 
have examined the salaries in all departments and have come to the deliberate 
conclusion that in almost every department the existing salaries from top to bottom 
arc fixed on a high scale, and must be substantially reduced.’’ 

He next dealt' wdth the question of army expenditure and said that besides the 
army budget of 51 crores of rupees, they were spending 253 lakhs on the Frontier 
Watch and Wai’d, 174 lakhs as losses on Military Baihvays, 80 lakhs on raihvay 
concessions for army and there was expenditure on several auxiliary services, kept 
for the army, such as wireless and survey. Thus the total of military expenditure 
really was not 51 crores, but 60 crores, and out of this only four-half to five 
crores reduction was proposed. “Wc maintain that there is a great scope for 
reduction in the army to balance the budget, and that still further economies can 
be made on the civil side and that the axe should be applied without hesitation to 
save the taxpayer from bearing any further burdens.'’ 

Sir Abdur Bahim continuing asked wffiat justification was there for them to 
exempt pensions, paid from the Indian revenues or salaries on leave from income 
tax ? These would yield over a crore of revenue. Then, again, the Lee Concessions 
were costing 150 lakhs. They were based on a higher cost of living which had now 
been low^ered (some official voices — Xo, No). 

He then criticised the taxation proposals and concluded : '‘Your import and export 
figures should tell you that the limit of taxation is reached. The only practicable 
course is to retrench our expenditure to the level of your revenue. 1 submit that 
otherwise the Government is driving the country to desperation. 

After speeches by Mr. Gaya Pershad Sinha, Sir M. Yakub and the reply of Sir 
G. Schuster the motion for "consideration of the Bill was passed. The Assembly 
then adjourned till the 11th. 


Finance Bill Debate 

llth. NOVEMBER After announcing that the power to decide whether any 
amendment required the Govern or- General’s sanetjon or not vested entirely in the 
chair, the President proposed that discussion on the Finance Bill should begin now. 
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Mr, S, C, Miira thereupon moved that Clause Two be omitted. He argTied 
that everything to-day was in jeopardy and the fact that this Bill had been found 
necessary after eight months showed that legislation for eighteen months would be 
out of place. Sir. George Schuster had agreed previously with the House that re- 
trenchment should be tried first. Had this been done? He demanded that reports 
of all retrenchment sub-committees be placed before the Assembly for detailed 
discussion with a view' to examining which part of retrenchment had been accepted 
and which not. Only then could they approach the House with proposals for 
taxation. 

He gave the instance of graduated cut proposal sanctioned by the Eetrenchment 
Committee with dissent under the Chairmanship of Sir. Gorge Schuster and yet 
owing to pressure from above and below' Sir. George had yielded to ten per cent 
cut. Mr. Mitra added that when Sir George Schuster had argued that the Lee 
concessions had become part of the pay, w'hy bad then these been included for the 
purpose of calculating even a ten per cent cut in the pay. Mr. Mitra referred next 
to the lower pay being excluded from the cut and said that members of the 
Retrenchment Committees agreed to this being kept between forty and sixty merely 
in the interest of people who received low' wages. But now’ that cut had been applied to 
low'cr employees in Railw'ays and Posts and Telegraphs. They discovered that the 
Government agreement of exempting Rs. 40 salary w’as merely to save the police 
salary from the cut and not to relieve the poor of injury from \hc axe. 

Mr. Mas wood Ahmed said that unless the efleci of high taxation was known it 
should not be extended. Why should the Government be afraid of the next ses- 
sion of the Assembly unless they wished to take advantage of the absence of mem- 
bers in London. 

Mr. Azharali said that the budget had proved that the Prime Minister’s assurance 
for financial assistance had put the country in a fooTs paradise. He could iioe 
luidcrstaiid why the Government should make provision for eighteen months when 
England had not departed from the normal tw’elve months procedure. 

Mr. Jog complained that the Government were not playing the game. 

Mr. Harbans Singh also charged the Government with unfairness. 

Mr. Elliott said that the House had agreed that in the interests of India the 
Government should have a balanced budget and, therefore, the remedy provided by 
‘Hoctor Schuster’^ should be accepted. 

Mr. Lalchaiid Naval rai considered it unreasonable to overlook the question of 
legality of legislating for IS months merely because it was an emergency budget. 
He himself thought it w'as premature to bring forward a Bill tenable for 18 
months. 

Mr. C. S. Ranga Iyer quoted from the resolutions of the Madras European 
Association to the effect that deficit should be mainly met by retrenchment and re- 
marked that Mr. Brooke Elliott had changed his front after coming to Delhi. 

Mr. Brooke Elliott informed Mr. Iyer that his change of position was duo to 
Government having agreed to make retrenchments. 

Mr. Arthur Moore, leader of the European group, asked the Opposition parlies 
to realise that this was an emergency budget and thought that they w'ould be tested 
their attiude on this budget just in the same manner as England was tested recently. 
This W'as the time and this was the opportunity to show to the world that “we are 
a nation in the making.’’ 

12th, NOVEMBER ; — The Assembly met to-day to continue the discussion on Mr. 
Mitra’s amendment. Mr. Anklesaria opposing the motion characterised 
the contention that the financial proposals were premature and absurd when tht 
House had admitted that the country was in the midst of a crisis. The effect of c 
huge deficit in March next would be disastrous on trade and industry of the couutrya 
The speaker welcomed the import duty on raw cotton bub criticised the enhanced, 
income-tax and urged^ that proposals regarding income-tax might be postponed till 
other avenues to achieve stability were fully explored. 

Mr. Harbihfs Sarda referred to the appeal for facing facts and said that one 
fact was that India of honey and gold ‘.had been reduced to abject poverty w'hereas 
a large section of the population did not know the luxury of two meals a day. The 
House was for balancing the budget, the way to which was through retrenchment 
and not by additional taxation. He did not agree that the ten per cent, cut in 
higher salaries meant the equality of sacrifices. 
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Mr. Bhagairam P?iri said that when the history of the downfall of the British Empire 
in India will be written people might know that the Finance Member was in full sym- 
pathy with the traders and cultivators of India but his utter helplessness prevented him 
from doing good to this country. The Finance Bill had one good feature. It enabl- 
ed the members to poss as rnulti-nHilionaires. Otherwise the whole thing was a very 
expensive farce. The proposal of the Finance Member was that he wanted money to 
run a very expensive househoM. Their reply was that they had no money but they 
could meet half way if the Finance Member had put his house in order. 

In regard to the contention that the credit of the country was at stake, Mr. 
Puri said that the choice was between death and insolvency. It was far better to 
tell the truth than to suffer agony and misery. He criticised the army expenditure 
and said that reduction in its expenditure was urged in the interests of financial 
ptringency. Government had no fear of external invasion. He added ironically that 
there could be no danger of internal revolution as long as amicable relations between 
Hindus and Mussalmaiis existed in India. 

Dr. Ziauddin asked the Government to wait till the recommendations of the 
Betrenchment Committees were fully carried out. The House did not know what 
would be the world financial position next March and therefore it was unwise to 
budget for eighteen months. He complained that the Government had not given the 
non-ofiicials a chance to discuss fresh avenues of taxation pointing out that the 
index numbers had a definite relation with the taxation. The Government should tvait 
till March to see what commodities had reached the taxable limit. He deprecated 
the attempt to regulate the stability of the currency and criticised the additional 
tax on salt. 

Sir George Schuster, replying to the debate, pointed out that the total retrench- 
ments effected in a full year represented the substantial amount of seven and half 
crores which included cuts iu pay to the extent of two and a quarter crores. The 
second point the Finance Member emphasised was that the Government would be 
failing in its duty and misleading the House, if in estimating for the next financial 
year they included any contribution from Eailway Eeceipts to General Eevenues. 
Any margin of surplus would nob be sufficient to enable the Government to alter the 
present financial programme. 

Answering Mr. S. C. Mitra, the Finance Member analysed the figures of the 
British Budget and maintained that the British Government had actually made 
genuine economies to the extent of five per cent in its budget whereas in India 
they were making no less than sixteen and a half per cent, and that this sixteen and 
a half per cent represented ninety per cent of economies suggested by the Eetrench- 
ment Committees as against the G3 per cent agreed to by the Government of 
recommendations of the Inchcape Committee. This result was achieved by the 
Governinent which consisted of experts inviting politicians belonging to Opposition 
parties in the Legislature unlike as in Britain where the politicians iu the Goveiii- 
ment invited the assistance of experts. Though they adopted this inverted procedure 
it had yielded extremely satisfactory and expeditions results. 

Proceeding the Finance Member said that a good deal of uncertainty prevailed 
regarding the future. Firstly, they did not know what sort of a monsoon would 
prevail. Secondly, they did not know what constitution would come into being. No 
doubt, India could take advantage of the Premier’s assurance of Britain’s ffiiancial 
help to India but Sir George affirmed, amidst cheers of the Government and European 
benches, that India had no right to look to Britain for help when she had not the 
courage to take measures to balance the Budget and put her own house in order. 

_ A good deal had been talked as regards the legal position in respect of the 
Finance Bill being tenable for eighteen months. But Sir George asserted there was 
nothing for him to answ'er because no case had really been made out against such 
a procedure and further stated that he had every right to bring a Finance Bill 
even once a month, if necessary. If the Bill was limited to six months then the 
efieet of it on revenues would be disastrous indeed. For instance, the people would 
not purchase salt and would use existing stock. So also would be the position re- 
garding Customs. To add to this uncertainty there was the uncertainty of constitu- 
tional future. They, however, could not allow any such uncertainties to deflect their 
deternmation to secure the budgetary stability. Any other course would only mean 
deceiving themselves with the feeling of optimism which Government did not share. 

The House divided and rejected Mr. S. C. Mitra’s amendment for the deletigii 
pf Clause Two by 56 votes to 48. 
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DEBATE ON THE FINANCE BILL 
Impoet Duty Ojst Cotton. 


Wl 


Mr. Bhupat Singh moved an amendment in Clause Three for the deletion of the 
import duty on cotton. He held that the duty would not give protection to Indian 
cotton and quoting from the Fiscal Commission Report said that raw produce 
should not be taxed. After several speeches the House adjourned. 

13th. NOVEMBER: — Sir Hari Singh Gour, leader of the Nationalists, speaking 
first to-day emphasised that this duty was an indirect benefit to Lancashire and 
to the extent of 12% per cent. It was a handicap to the development of cotton 
manufactures in India- And this handicap was to continue for 18 months. 

Sir George Schuster interrupted asking on what authority he said that this duty 
would not be kept after March 31, 1933. 

Sir Hari Singh Gout ; — Ah, now the cat is out of the bag and any one who 
thought that there would be remission of taxation would be foredoomed to disappoint- 
ment. 

Sir George Schuster interrupted stating : T was calling attention to the distinc- 
tion between the customs duty which normally is not voted every year and the 
income-tax which is voted every year.’ 

Sir Hari Singh Gour Does the Finance Member say that the emergency 
budget with ail its proposals of taxation avowedly for 18 months is going to be 
perpetuated ? 

There was no answer. 

Proceeding, Sir H, S. Gour explained the estimated growth of cotton of several 
varieties this year in many provinces and affirmed that there was bound to be a 
shortage. It was this time which was chosen by the Finance Member to impose this 
handicap to the Indian cotton manufacture and Sir H. S. Gour feared that the duty 
was bound to extinguish the growing cotton industry. 

Haji Abdulla Haroon supported the duty and informed the House that an im- 
provement in the cultivation of long staple cotton had been achieved in Sind and the 
Punjab during recent years. 

Mr, Ramkrishna Reddy, speaking as a representative of the agriculturist, urged 
that the salvation of the country lay in the development of agriculture alongside 
with industries. Viewed from that standpoint the duty should be opposed. 

Mr, Bhagatram Puri by quoting figures from the Central Cotton Committee’s report 
showed to the House that the assertions made by Mr. Anklesaria yesterday were not 
founded on facts. He pointed out that, in order that India could compete with the 
foreign manufacturer in producting finer cloth, it was essential to import long staple 
cotton which India could not produce to-day. The duty would, therefore, injure the 
mill industry and also the Indian settlers in East Africa without giving any appre- 
ciable benefit to the Indian cutivator. 

Sir George Schuster, replying to the debate, confessed that the Government case 
stood solidly on the need for revenue but one of the secondary eftects was the help 
to the agriculturists in India. It was true there was a difierence of opinion between 
Sir George Rainy and Mr. Shanmukham Chetty regarding the effect of this 
duty on long staple cotton, for whereas the latter thought that it meant a rise in the 
price by 5 per cent, the former thought it was 3 per cent. Even taking it was 5 
per cent, it only meant a very small proportion of the output of Indian mills. There 
was no extra burden upon that portion of the product which was made with Indian 
cotton. The cotton mill industry had during recent years obtained the advantages 
of rise in the import duty on textiles. No doubt Bombay was very important but 
Bombay was not the whole of India, The millowners went on producing more and 
more even though they said that they were working at a loss. 

But the Finance Member affirmed that India was the only manufacturing country 
which was enjoying any sort of prosperity in the textile world. Would Mr. Mody 
prefer a duty on raw cotton ? (No answer.) The conclusion was obvious. Anyway 
agriculturists also need some protection. Mr, Shanmukham Chetty stated yesterday 
that there was no appreciable quantity of long staple cotton produced in India and, 
therefore, the millowners in India must import from Uganda and other countries. 
The Finance Member quoted figures to show that the average of five years, 1925-30 
was a total production of 2,24,C©0 bales of long staple cotton in India. Sir George 
Schuster also quoted figures to show that the premium on lone staple cotton had 
improved by Rs. 20 and that it was mainly because of the increased import duty, 
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This 'was some evidence that the import duty had been ot benefit to the cotton 
grower in India. 

The amendment of Mr. Bhupat Singh against the duty was lost by 49 against 
GO votes amidst cheers from the official and European benches. 

Duty On MACHiNERy 

Mn Hariraj^ Samp moved an amendment for the deletion of the proposed duty 
on machinery from the bill. He held that the duty would retard the indusrial 
progress of the country and would ultimately affect the agricultural development. 

Sir George Schuster, replying to the debate, said the last few years’ record of the 
Government in giving protetion to industries should clearly show that the charge of 
crushing Indian industries was unfounded. He was perfectly prepared to say that 
when the revenue position of the Government improved, the duty on machinery would 
be among the very first which the Government would take off. He wanted the house 
to review the budget as a whole and they would find that the Government had 
given due consideration to every aspect of the case and had taken into account the 
national feeling in framing ^ the financial proposal. The correct position might 
have been to levy a countervailing excise duty whenever any customs duty was im- 
pos^. This the Government had not done on account of the national feeling on the 
subj^t. Members had urged that the Government should have equalised the excise 
and import duty on kerosene oiK They should take into account that oil companies 
had to import consumable machinery to a large extent. Under the proposal before 
the house the Burma Oil Co. alone would be taxed to the extent of Es. 13,00,000 a 
year. He again reminded the house that the budget was an emergency measure 
and the effect of the amendment wDuld be a loss of Es. 1,55,00,000 to the Govern- 
ment in the next _ eighteen months. 

The house dmded and the amendment was adopted by 53 votes to 52. 


An Ajiendment Withdrawn 

Mr. Sitarama Eaju moved an amendment that in part 1 of schedule 1 to the 
bill amendment No. 4 be omitted. This amendment No. 4 in the bill was ^in item 
No. 27A, For the figures Ee. 1-4 in the last column the words Ee. 1 shall be 
substituted*. 

Mr. Sitarama Eaju was allowed to move the amendment which he did; but with- 
drew it after Sir George Rainy explained the circumstances under which the duty 
ought to be reduced from 1-4 to 1. The House then adjourned. 


I4th, :--The House to-day solved the legal tangle over yesterday’s 

vote, omitting the clause which proposed to take machinery off the free list of 
tariff schedule. 

The proceedings were initiated with the adoption, without a discussion, of the 
following motion by Sir George Rainy : 'Tn part one of schedule one to the Bill 
after amendment 9, the following be inserted : In item 46-D, for figure 5 the figure 
8 shall be substituted.” ^ 

n*- then called upon Mr. Hariraj Swarup. Mr. Eamkrishiia Eeddi and 

Mr. B. Das to move the amendments omitting the clause for the imposition of a ten 
per cent duty on machinery. None of the three members were in their seats. 


Mr. Chetty thereupon raised a point of order that, the House having yesterday 
declined to take machinery off the free list, these amendments were out of order and 
It was not necessai-y to move them. 

The President declared that, though the House had recorded its wish in the matter 
yesterdgr, yet the clause for imposing a ten per cent duty on machinery was a part 
01 tne BiU and must be taken off by consequential amendment. 

I suggest that the Government should move the consequential 


^■L Rainy ; I suggest that the rules of the House be waved to enable Mr 

Chetty to move the amendment. (Laughter). c aui. 

The rules were then waived and Mr. Chetty moved the amendment. 

Sir George Eamy said ; The House is being seriously embarrassed by purely for- 
tuitous circumstances. The Government had considered their position as regards 

was that it would not be eonpistent with what 


” j • L t j v**s..* iL wuuiu uui oe coDPisienc witn wnat 

was desirable and proper m the regulation of the proceedings of the House, that they 
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should make any attempt at this stage or iu this form to ask the House to reverse 
the decision it had arrived yesterday. (Applause) 

The amendment was thereupon treated as consequential and passed, so that the 
Assembly’s vote against the import duty on machinery stands for the moment. 

The House then passed the schedule as amended. 

Inconsistent Proposal 

Dr. Ziauddin Ahmed moved for the deletion of clause four from the Bill. His 
reasons were that the proposal to levy a surcharge was nob consistent with a 10 per 
cent cut iu the salaries. He would withdraw his amendment if a uniform cut of 25 
per cent were effected in all salaries for he held that the surcharge should be equal 
to the cuts. Proceeding, he said that salaries below a certain limit had been 
exempted from the cut. In the same way, some commodities should be exempt^, 
while a surcharge of three, five and ten per cent should be levied on others according 
to the capacity of the commodities to bear the tax. 

After Sir (George Schuster had explained the attitude of the Government in regard 
to the surcharge the amendment was rejected by the House. 

Surcharge on Salt 

Mr. George Morgan moved the deletion of the provision which included a sur- 
charge on the Salt (additional import duty) Act of 1931. He pointed out that the^ sur- 
charge would upset the calculations on which the previous Act was based in determining 
a fair selling price of foreign salt. 

Sir George Schuster said that this was a case which proved the contention he 
had made on a previous motion and he assured the House that if this point had struck 
them before they would not have included the salt additional import duty Act in 
this Bill. He said that if the amendment were jDassed then the Government would 
have to refund about thirty thousand rupees collected so far under surcharge, 
thereby causing trouble and complication. 

This was agreed to and the amendment was withdraivn with the unanimous 
consent of the House. 

Exemption of Tax on Nuts. 

Mr. De’Souza moved an amendment for the exemption of Cashew kernels from the 
additional import duty. 

The Finance Member promised to institute a fuller enquiry. He admitted thai 
there was a prima facie case for not instituting this extra duty. He further* agreed 
that, by imposing the duty, they might be damaghig a purely Indian Industry. If, 
as a result of the enquiry proposed, the Government found executive action necessary 
in the desired direction, they would remit a portion of the duty under section 23 of 
the Sea Customs Act. 

Mr. De’Souza withdrew the amendment. 

Printing Paper 

Mr. A Das moved an amendment against surcharge of twenty-five per cent- on 
printing paper. He said that in the interest of the publishers and printers it was 
not fair to impose this surehai'ge on a commodity, which was already heavily taxed. 
He suggested that if Government could not meet the loss they could impose a duty 
on imported wood pulp. 

Sir George Rainy informed that the Tariff Board had submitted its report on 
this question only ten days ago, and in ordinary course the recommendations of the 
Board would be considered in the winter session when the whole matter could be 
thoroughly discussed. But, for the time being. Government could not make any dis- 
tinction in respect of printing paper. 

Mr. A. Das withdrew the amendment. 

Tax on Salt 

The next question discussed was the surcharge on salt. Mr. Lalchand Naralrai gave 
an elaborate history of the question of the Salt Act Satyagraha last year and the 
consequent employment of additional police force, which involved expenditure. Even 
with the lessons of that episode Government had not stopped short of imposing a 
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surcharge on an article, which was necessary for the people. He quoted from the 
views of the Secretaries of State for India and also from, the Premier Mr. Eamsay 
MacDonald in support of his contention that this '^oppressive” additional tax should 
be removed. The House then adjourned till the 16th. 

16ih. NOVEMBER:— The, House re-assembling to-day, Mr. S. 0. Mitra enquired of 
the Government at the outset whether in view of their acceptance of Mr. Morgan's 
amendment of Nov. 14 they were prepared to exempt salt from a levy surcharge 
of 25 per cent. 

Sir George Schuster explained that Mr. Morgan’s amendment related to special 
duty imposed on foreign salt in March last. This duty was imposed for the 
definite purpose of regulating the price of foreign salt at Rs. 6-6 per cwt. If this 
duty was subjected to 25 per cent surcharge, the protection granted to salt would 
be much greater than recommended by the Tariff Board. There could, therefore, 
be no justification for exempting excise duty from the surcharge. 

Mr, Mitra . — The idea underlying the special duty on salt was to stabilise the 
price of foreign salt in India and give protection to manufacturers of Indian salt . 
If foreign salt was not subject to surcharge, but the Indian salt was, the parity 
of prices between the two would be disturbed and the surcharge ou excise duty 
having been raised, the prices of Indian salt, the extent of protection to Indian salt, 
would be reduced. 

Sir George Schuster, intervening, further explained that the Government levied 
customs duty on all the salt imported by sea in India, while there was a specific 
duty on foreign salt. By statute the amount of import duty was determined by 
excise duty. The House by accepting Clause 4 of the Bill had already agreed to 
25 per cent, surcharge on import duty on salt. If now by accepting the amendment 
the House did not impose surcharge on excise duty it would create technical diffi- 
culties which might affect the import duty also. 

Sir George Schuster said the discussion on the subject had been short, probably 
because the arguments were well known. He said the consumption of salt had 
grown steadily and past experience had not shown that variation in duty had not 
fed to a change in the consumption figures. Mr. Mitra had said that whenever there 
was need for taxation the Government ran to the poor man's income. 'If we do 
that in proper proportion, I do not know to what can my hon. friend object ? 
We have until this moment refrained from touching the salt duty. We feel that 
the salt tax can be relied upon to produce money, that it should be regarded as a 
sort of ultimate reserve in the hands of the Government. Friends, imagine any 
occasion on which the justification for having some recourse to your ultimate reserve 
would be strong than it is to-day. You class in India 355 out of 360 million men 
as poor men and if a poor man is not to be taxed, then you would be limiting the 
powers of the Government to deal with the financial emergencies. We must regard 
this salt tax surcharge as most reliable in the whole oi our financial plan. The 
private individual would under the surcharge pay one anna per annum her head. 
This tax has been imposed for two months. We have not seen any great popular 
feeling against it. The extra burden has not been unduly increased by the dealers, 
and to the Government it is the soundest part of its proposals.’ 

The motion of Mr. Lalchand Navalrai was then voted and rejected by 48 to 
55 votes. 

Enhanced Postal Rates 

Mr, Sjtaram Raju then moved the omission of Clause 6. 

Mr. Sitaram Raju, moving the amendment against enhanced postal rates, referred 
to the object laid down by the Government 60 years ago, when the postal depart- 
ment was started, that it should be considered as a public utility department and 
not as a commercial concern for revenue. Originally, the rates were quarter-anna 
^^balf-anna for post card aud envelope respectively and when they were raised in 
1922 to half-anna apd one-anna there was an enormous fall in postal traffic. He 
pointed out the inconsistency in the increased rates of only 25 per cent on envelope 
’'^Dieh was largely used by rich people and businessmen and 50 per cent on post 
card which was only a means of communication between the poor people in distant 
The speaker foresaw a considerable fall in postal traffic if the increase was 
made and averred that people would more freely carry letters through buses which 
touched numerous villages than through post offices. 
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Sir Joseph Bhore said the postal deficit was Bs. 181 lakhs, which after account- 
ing for adjustments, was Es. 132 lakhs. Of this, Es. 60 lakhs covered retrench- 
ment, which was the maximum thej" could carry out immediately. A deficit of Es. 

72 lakhs must be covered. The two alternatives were, firstly, to increase the postal 
rates and, secondly, to meet it from the general revenue. The second alternative 
meant that those w’ho used the postal facilities wished to pass on the burden to 
other shoulders. (Applause.) Continuing, he assured the House that the Govern- 
ment’s policy was of treating the post office as a public utility service and that 
when there was a surplus it would be used to extend the facilities to rural areas, 
but if money was not given they would be postponing these facilities, on which the 
Assembly had been so keen, to the Greek calends. As for the cost on the popula- 
tion, 536 millon post cards were used a year which gave three post card per head of 
the adult population and meant an extra three pice per head per annum. If, however, 
50 million only used post cards, then the cost per head of the adult population was 
three-fourths of a pice per montn. That was not much. What the Government was 
asking for was that the cost of the service must be paid. The postal service was 
open for use on a voluntary basis, and people could limit their correspondence to 
their needs. He said that foreign postage was also increased by 25 per cent, so that 
a letter would now cost two and a half annas instead of l-wo. 

Comparing the position in India wdth the other countries of the world, Sir Joseph 
said that Belmum and Japan alone would be having cheaper postage than India 
would have under the new rates, but then Japan hardly cohered the distance of an 
Indian province, while Belgium charged an anna and two pies for covering less 
than the area of a district in the Madras presidency. We carry letters from Cape 
Comorin to Peshawar. In this sub-continent, distance is a great element to be 
considered, and we claim purs to be the cheapest postal service in the world.’ 
(Applause.) 

Mr. Ea]u’s motion was then put to the vole and carried by 63 votes against 46. 

The House then adjourned. 

No Tax on lower Income 

17thn NOVEMBER : — Mr, Harhilas Sarda, moved an amendment to-day for the 
deletion of clause seven of the Finance Bill relating to the lowering of the incidence 
of income tax. He held that the proposal would act very harshly on the lower 
and middle classes and drive petty shop-keepers to bankruptcy. The Income Tax 
Act, he said, was very unsatisfactory as, unlike English law, it did not provide for 
judicial appeals. 

Mr, H, P. Modi/ supported Mr. Sarda’s amendment. He felt great sympathy 
for the middle and lower middle classes who had to keep up the standard of_ living 
and had not received much benefit from the drop in prices. Their case, indeed, 
was absolutely pitiable. When the Finance Member mentioned the higher percentage 
of taxes borne by the British and Japanese he forgot the much higher income per 
head in those countries. 

Mr, E. C, Desaiiges said that a national emergency had been caused by world 
factors and he had given the Government his vote to get over it. “But when you 
come to taxing the poor people with an income of Es. 84 a month I stop there. 
(Applause). In England the minimum taxable income for a married man is £360. 
In England you have something of a human touch. You think of the man, his 
wife and child. But here you are wanting in human touck. (Hear, hear). Let’s be 
human when we are dealing with the masses. I admit that the Government must 
live, but the individual must also exit. Then yon are having a cut of 10 per cent. 
A man drawing two hundred rupees will have 9 per cent, but one drawing four 
thousand only 6 per cent. Why this differentiation ? Why cannot your all-India 
services, who are well paid, allow a 10 per cent cut without any deduction?^ In no 
country in the world where a cut is applied is income-tax or surcharge included. 
(Applause). There is no breach of contract. When you got the Lee Concessions, 
which gave you more than you expected, was not there a oreach of contract? Then, 
again, do you realize that, by lowering the income-tax, you are giving wide powers 
to your income-tax machinery to use them, probably excessively? My plea is let 
those that have more pay more. (Applause). 

Mr, J. N, Aggarwal congratulated Mr. Desanges and said that the lowering 
of the income-tax would be a deadly blow to the poorer families, three hundred 
thousand of whom would be roped in. He reminded the Government that in 
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England relief was giren for the family and even the dependents, and relief for 
earned income. Thus for a bachelor the income-tax limit was £250 and for a family 
man £350. If that was the limit in England, why low^er it in India? 

Z?r. pp/ Soiixa supported the amendment on behalf of the Indian Christain 
community.^ He said that the members of his community were poor and were 
Imostly earning less than Es. lOO per month. The economic depression and the 
depreciated rupee had already hit them hard and this additional burden would 
deprive them of the necessities of life, lower their standard of living and accentuate 
trade depression. The speaker feared that there will be a great deal of evasion of 
the tax and he appealed to the European members to lend their support in the 
interests of the well-being and contentment of their employees. Mr. De'Souza 
appealed to the Government to give the tax some human touch if they were 
unwilling to accept the amendment. In any case he wanted the Finance Member 
to assure the House that, when the financial situation eased, this tax would be the 
first to be taken off and the additional staff required for the Income Tax Department 
would be recruited from those thiwn out of emplovment on account of retrench- 
ment. He warned the Government that the once-contented and loyal Christian 
^mmunity had already begun to take to politics and measures like the "one before the 
House might drive its members to take to revolutionary activities. He suggested an 
export duty on manure to balance the deficit. 


^ Wallijiidlah supported the amendment and said that too frequent changes 

in the Income Tax Act was leading to a great deal of dislocation and misery 
amongst rhe people. The proposal would affect harshly petty shop-keepers and 

specially bus-owners. 

Sir George Schuster, replying to the debate, said that though the vote of the 
Elouse did not always reflect fudgmciit based on convincing speeches, he would 
seriously attempt to convince the Assembly of the justice of the Government’s case. 
He asked the House to view the low’ering'of the income tax level in proportion and 
in its setting. This was no new innovation. In 1860 income tax was levied on in- 
comes of not less than Rs. 200 per annum. The minimum exemption limit was 

then increased to five hundred. Gradually it was increased to one thousand and 
the income tax on ineomes of that level w’as only finally remitted in 1919. Remission 
^en was undoubtedly a proper measure because the country could not afford it. 
The prices were^ very high after the War and Rs. 1000 then certainly did not 

represent what it represented before the^ War. But since then there had been an 
extraorninary fall in the cost of the main necessaries of life. As Mr. Yaniin Khan 
had said, the price of agricultural products has gone back to the 1903 level. The 
whole basis of the country’s income, on which the Government of India and the 
Frovmci^ Governments had to rely for taxation, was dependent on agricultural 
r recourse again to the standards of txation applied in 

xy0D._ Id those days Rs. 1000 was considered a fair limit. There was, therefore, 

nothing outrageous in the proposition that Rs. 1000 in India represented a fair 
limit for this direct form of taxation. He emphasised that the Government expected 
to get something like nineteen crores out of incomes above two thousand rupees, 
whereas they sought to get something like seventy lakhs from incomes below two 
thousand rupees. Thus they were not oxerburdening those income tax payers who 
earned between one thousand and two thousand. A cultivator had to pay tax on 
his income in the form of land tax, however low it was. There was no low limit 
there. Why should there be a low limit of exemption for men who made money 
not by cultivation but in keeping small shops or driving a motor car ? 

The Finance Member then held that the Government proposal was justified on 
financial grounds. He said that it broadened the basis of taxation and there was 
some public advantage derived in imposing direct taxation on this class of people, 
^cause they would take a direct interest in the economy of public administration. 
He said : ^ I would ask my friends opposite to consider the responsibility that may 
be theirs in future of considering the interests as members of the public, resting as 
they may under some danger that popular governments may give way to popular 
clamours for popular forms of expenditure. I would ask them to consider 
whether It will of advantage to the country that there will be a large class 

thaf directly reels in the form of direct taxation the result of any form 
These are not mere debating. They are serious arguments 
which have influenced us in coming forward with what we knew would be a very 
unpopular measure. « 
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The amendment was carried by Go against 44 votes. 

Amendment Against Increasing Rate 

Mr, Lalchayid Xavalrai moved an amendment for the omission of clause eight 
of the Finance Bill which provided that rates of income-tax and super-tax now in 
force should be increased by 12 centum in the Financial year of 1932-33, He 
disputed the claim that the proposal would hit only the rich people, for, he main, 
tained, there were hardly any rich people left in the country. He also 
criticised the provision which would give retrospective effect to the assessment of 
income tax. 

M?'. Tait {Burma) said that if he did not criticise the provisions of the clause it 
was only because his group were anxious to help the Government to balance the 
budget at a time of grave national emergency. He, however, severely criticised the 
evasions of the income tax which he asserted" had assumed alarming proportions of 
seven crores a year. There was therefore the urgent necessity of combating this 
organised evasion of the income tax and he had no hesitation in saying that he 
would reserve to himself the right of refusing taxation proposals next March, if he 
was not convinced that the situation had improved. He urged that if there was 
need, the Government should amend the rules, regulations and laws of the land and 
even the personnel of the Income Tax Department in order to eradicate the evil. 
He suggested the Government to take necessary powers so that every assessee would 
present his certified and audited accounts to the income tax officer ; secondly that 
any one who failed to keep or produce accounts be penalised by yearly doubling 
his tax, till he kept or produced his account ; thirdly, income tax authorities should 
stamp and seal the account books which without such marks would not: be held ad- 
missible by the courts and fourthly, the law should be amended to iDimish the 
offenders with rigorous imprisonment and three times the existing rate of fines. 

Mr. Puri : In the case of a big firm whom would you like to be imprisoned ? ’ 

Mr. Tait : The directors. 

Sir H. S. Gour : If the directors arc away, will you hnprison the manager ? 

Mr. Tait quoted an instance where a person was fined Rs. 60 which was half 
of what the Government would have lost, if the case had not been detected. 

Finally, he pleaded that as in the past, the Government should by notification 
give exemption to incomes on which tax had been already paid, but which under 
The Act are liable to re-assessment. 

Sir Hari Singh Gour felt that the last speech of Sir George Schuster gave indi- 
cations that the policy of the Government Tvas to broaden the oasis of taxation. He, 
however, was of opinion that the income tax was already sufficiently high and should 
not be further enhanced. He criticised the rule-making provisions for a Central 
Board of Revenue incorporated in the clause and said that it was a most novel 
proposal in an already antiquated piece of legislation. He also felt that the Govern- 
ment should not have attempted to alter the Income Tax Act, when the trend of 
proceedings of the Round Table Conference showed that income tax might be a 
provincial subject. 

Mr, Arthur Moore^ leader of the European group, said that his community was 
the most hit under the present scheme of taxation. He explained how from morning 
till night everything he touched was a taxed article. The only thing which he 
enjoyed free was the plethora of speeches in the Assembly (laughter). The only 
thing which the Finance Member does not tax is sleep. This was the lot of a 
European who now found it difficult to live in this country. No wonder he often 
felt as if he was a lamb for slaughter. If in spite of this the European gi*oup 
voted with the Government on this question it was solely because they were con- 
vinced that there was in India a national emergency and they were not prepared 
as some of their Indian colleagues to be told that they had failed on this occasion. 

Mr, Amarnath Dutt said that there was no evasion of the income tax on the 
part of profession alists like lawyers etc. In fact some lawyers paid more to the 
Government in the form of income tax in the hope that they could maintain res- 
pectability before their clients and get more revenue. He opined that income 
below ten thousand rupees should not be .taxed, but on the present occasion he 
wanted that the surtax should be half of what the Government imposed. 
But he was in the first instance for no increase in the income tax and the 
supertax. 

The Assembly then adjourned. 
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18th. IsOYEMBER : — Sir Ahdur Rahim ^ said the entire Indian publie 
opinion vras against the scheme of taxation and even Anglo-Indian opinion 
did not support it : yet the British group of members in the House 
had been ahvays going into the Government lobby. He said that under the 
Government of India Act they were not called to support the Government. 
If the Government was always in the right there would be no need for the Assembly. 
They (the non-officials) were there to criticise the Government and guide it in the 
light of public opinion. (Applause.) The British elected group always voting with 
the Government was destroying the spirit of the Beforms Act. The income-tax 
proposals would ruin all trade and business and he warned the landlords and 
agriculturists that it would be their turn next. The next course was for the Govern- 
ment to retrench. He challenged the view that India’s credit was at stake. There 
would have been no loss to India’s credit if the Finance Member had waited till 
the end of February before coming up with his budget proposals. That would have 
enabled them all to put forward a retrenchment plan sufficiently all-embracing to 
cover the entire deficit. He concluded: ‘The stand we have taken up is that there 
should be no further taxation and to that we slick.’ 

Mr. Elliot said on this occasion their little family did not see eye to eye together 
and he for one would support the amendment. His chief contention was that by 
taxing those already taxed the Government was breaking them or driving them to 
methods of evasion. On the other hand, they contended that if only the GoYernment 
checked the gross and wholesale evasions of income-tax there would be no need for 
further burden on those who paid income-tax at present. He said that retrospective 
legislation might be desirable in cases where indemnity is necessary but to apply a 
tax retrospectively was vicious and wrong in principle". 

Mr. Dumasia held that the supplementary budget had not even the redeeming 
features of the curate's egg, which was good at least in parts. He held that the 
Congress agitation was due to ^ starvation and unemployment in the country, and the 
present budget would give an impetus for a no-tax campaign when Mathatma Gandhi 
returned to India. He doubted if there was any precedent where such a heavy 
additional taxation was imposed in the interests of national emergency by an anti- 
national Government almost on the verge of bankruptcy. Mr. Dumasia said that 
if only the Government gave them control over the army, they would produce a 
balanced budget. He appealed to the Government to stay their hands from further 
taxation. 

Sir George Schuster said that with the exception of Mr, EUiot’s speech the rest 
had no relevance to the particular issue before the House. He asked the House to 
compare the position in India with that in England. In England, a person having 
an income of Bs, 16, (XK) year was required to pay a tax of £145 before the emergency 
budget and £194 after the emergency budget, which increased the tax by 33 per cent, 
as against 25 per cent proposed in India. This was much higher than the proposal 
in India, where a person with an income of Bs. 16,000 would pay £ 125 as income-tax. 
Sir George Schuster asked whether a 10 per cent tax on income was high in facing 
a national emergency. 

As regards the obiection to retrospective efiect, this was undoubtedly an object- 
ionable feature of the Government's proposals, but he repudiated the suggestion 
they were asking for retrospective taxation. They were merely asking for a 25 per 
cent increase for the remaining half year, but in order to meet the legal provisions 
of the income-tax law they were spreading it over a year at the rate of 12% per cent. 
‘What we are doing is exactly what the British Government have decided to do, and 
the British Government cannot be accused of taking a dishonourable action.’ 

Mr, Mliot.—l did not say it was dishonourable. I said it was a wrong action. 

The Finance Member next referred to the improvement in trade conditions and 
the favourable rupee exchange, and remarked : — The result has been partly produced 
by the knowledge that the world got, by the announcement of our programme, that 
we in India are going to tackle the situation and introduce budgetary balance.’ 

The Finance Member repudiated the reflections cast on the income-tax administra- 
tion. He said: — The Finance and Income-tax departments are almost entirely 
staffed by Indians. I can say that in my experience of working in difierent parts 
of the world I have never come across a more devoted and honest service that in 
my own department and the income-tax staff working throughout the country. (Ap- 
plause.) I entirely refuse to believe that the standard of administration in the income- 
tax department i% lower than the standard of administration throughout the Govern- 
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ment service in India, and I maintain the standard of Government service in India 
stands comparison with that of any country in the world.’ (Applause.) 

Sir George Schuster, referring the charge of evasions, said that a most thorough 
and searching examination would be made but public opinion was a considerable 
factor in this respect. There were evasions of income-tax in all countries, and even 
in England, which had such a long history of working of the income-tax, evasions 
were substantial and were at one time estimated to amount to £10 to £20 million 
per annum. One of the tests was that they should judge the relative figures regar- 
ding income-tax receipts between limited companies and the smaller income-tax 
payers who ran small businesses. A comparison between these two showed that 
there was a larger percentage of Increase in the assessment of the smaller business 
concerns than the larger limited companies. 

Sir George Schuster next referred to Mr. Anklesaria’s challenge that no country 
with a favourable balance of trade had been, or need be, worried about the budge- 
tary balance. He said the balance of trade was not merely to be judged by the 
visible exports or imports, which were in favour of India, but by payments for 
external debts. Thus, in Britain, though trade was unfavourable, Britain, having 
lent enormous sums to the outside world, had a favourable balance and was yet 
resorting to budgetary balance. 

He had been told by Mr, Anklesaria : “If you cannot immediately^ reduce your 
expenditure go to your banker and find accommodation.” But what if the banker 
refused to accommodate them until they put their house in order ? *We are now 
suffering from the results of 1921-22, when India borrowed to meet her deficits. 
Those maturing loans are giving us trouble. You cannot repeat that again, and if 
you do, you will be leaving a legacy which will lead to the ruin of the country.’ 

The motion of Mr. Navalrai for the deletion of the clause relating to surcharge 
on income-tax and supper-tax was then put to the vote and defeated by 52 
votes to 56. 

SURCHARGEABLE TnOOI^IES 

Kuiiwar Eaghubir Singh moved an amendment for the exemption of income 
below Rs. 10,000 from the additional levy of surcharge. 

Sir George Schuster explained that the effect of the amendment would^ bo a loss 
to the Government of Rs. 35 lakhs in the current year and Rs. 65 lakhs in the next 
year. He said that for the present income-tax had been levied on a graduated scale 
from top to bottom and the surcharge did not disturb this^ scheme of things. The 
amendment he felt, would create difficulties and disturb this arrangement. Sir George 
Schuster submitted that at a time of national crisis the proposed tax was not too 
heavy a burden for anybody. 

The amendment was pressed to a division and rejected by 49 votes to 15 votes. 

Rule-Making Powers 

Mr. Amarnath Dutfc moved the deletion of sub-clause (2) of clause 8 relating to 
the rule-making powers sought to be given to the Central Board of Revenue. He 
said the Finance Member did not himself go to collect money but he sent income- 
tax assessors to collect money for the Government. He, therefore, strongly objected 
to the provision for additional powers for such men. 

Sir George Schuster, winding up the debate, stated that the provision in reality 
was in the interests of the assessees for an equitable levy of the tax. He assured the 
House that the Central Board of Revenue would be directed to act under the bill 
in a reasonable and equitable manner. He told the House that the rules proposed to 
be introduced under the bill were still in their draft form and any suggestions on 
behalf of non-officials would be given due consideration. 

The motion was rejected and clause 8 was adopted by 55 votes to 45. 

18 Month Period 

Mr. Harbilas Sarda moved the deletion of clause 9, which proposed additional 
income-tax and supertax for the next financial year. He said that the crushing bur- 
den of taxation would cripple the small industries and all other financial undertaking 
and that the effects of this taxation on the social life of the country would also 
be bad. 
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' 19th. NOVEMBER : — Mr. Lalchand Yavalrai held the House was uot convinced 
that there was a national emergency and should provide all the money demanded 
by the Finance Member. 

Mr. Wallayatullah complained that unlike the cuts in salaries no provision had 
been made in the bill for fixing the additional taxation to a period of emergency. 

Six Mahomed Yakub, supporting the Government, appealed to the House to show 
a sense of responsibility when the question of responsibility at the centre was being 
discussed in London. He felt the real remedy lay in regulating the system of and 
registration of money-lenders, 

Mr. Misra criticised the administration of the Income-tax department. 

Sir Hari Singh Gour raised the constitutional issue of 13 months' budget and 
said that the House did not know the extent to which Government expenditure 
would amount and, therefore, could not be expected k) vote for additional revenues. 

Dr. Ziauddiii complained that the Government did not wish to axe the Lee aud 
other concessions and yet thesy were asking the House to vote for additional revenues. 

Sir George Schuster said the key to the Government position was national 
emergency. He pointed out that the House had already accepted the principle of 
extending the provisions of the Finance Bill to 1932-33, as* also of levying a sur- 
charge on income and supertaxes and voting for the amendment would mean going 
back on those decisions. He also stated that the crux of the problem lay in bring- 
ing about budgetary equilibrium and show to the world that they were "determinSl 
to achieve it. The amendment would mean not showing that fairness. 

The House rejected the amendment by 53 votes to 59. 

Surcharge on Income-Tax 

Kunwar Raghubir Singh moved that the surcharge on ineorac-tax during the next 
financial year should only be on incomes ot over Rs. 10.000. He raade'no speech 
nor did Mr. Ramkrishna Reddi who seconded the amendment. 

Sir George Schuster formally opposed on behalf of the Government. The amend- 
ment was carried by 63 against 48 votes. The remaining clauses in the bill were 
then adopted. 

Sir George Schuster, when called upon by the Chair to move the third reading 
said : ‘In view of the fact that substantial amendments have been passed in the 
measure as introduced by the Government I would, on behalf of the Government, 
ask you to give us time to consider the position. 

Sir George Rainy suggested that it would be possible to explain the Government's 
position tomorrow ifternoon. The President accordingly adjourned the House. 

Finance Bill Thrown out— Viceroy's Recom. Rejected 

20th, NOVEMBER : — The President read the Governor-Generars message 
recommending for the accceptance of the amendments which will restore the position 
contemplated when the Finance Bill was introduced. His Excellency emphasised that 
it was essential in the interests of the country, particularly, for the protection of 
financial stability, that revenue and expenditure should be balanced until the end of 
the next financial year. Hence he could not allow the deficiency of four crores 
caused by the Assembly rejection. Certain clauses remain uncovered. 

The recommended bill was laid on the table. 

Sir Hari Singh Gour, the leader of the Opposition, said that the least that the 
Nationalists could do was to entirely dissociate themselves from further progress of 
the bill as they were unable to lend assistance for placing on the Statute Book the 
bill as recommended. 

Sir Abdur Rahim, on behalf of the Independents, declared that it was impossible 
to defy public opinion. It was Government which had driven the un officials to a 
position in which they could not take effective part in the discussion of the Bill. 

When the bill was taken into consideration, the Finance Member moving for the 
acceptance of the amendments, Sir Hari Singh Gour, Sir Abdur Rahim and Mr. 
Yamin Khan left their seats and went into the lobbies followed by their respective 
followers, the only exceptions being the Raja of Kollengode, Mr. C. S. Ranga Iyer 
and Mr. Das. So the first amendment was carried by S votes to S. All the other 
amendments restoring the other rejected clauses were passed without division. 

When, however, the Finance IMember moved the third reading of the Bill all the 
Opposition members walked in and joined in voting down the measure by 63 votes 
against 48 amidst loud cheers of the non-officials. Ihe House, then, adjourned sine 
d^e, 
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PRESIDENT -RAJA SAHEB OF SANTOSH 

The autumn session of the Bengal Legislative Council opened in Calcutta on the 
July 1931, the hon. the Raja Saheb of Sa?itosh presiding. His Excellency the 
Governor was present. Sir A. K. Ghuznavi was welcomed by the President on his 
return from Mecca and other holy places. 

Eeplying to a question whether any instance had been brought to the notice of 
the Government in which Congressmen in Bengal had failed to carry out the terms 
of the Settlement arrived at between Lord Irwin and Mr. Gandhi, the Home Member 
said it did not conduce to the satisfactory carrying out of the settlement to give 
publicity to such details at this time. 

Bengal Ministers and E. T. C. 

In the absence of Mr. B. C. Chatterjee, Ur. S. M. Bose moved a resolution 
claiming adequate representation for Bengal on the Eound Table Conference and on 
the Federal Structure Sub-Committee in view of the importance of the province. 

Speaking during the debate, the Home Member, Mr. W. D. E. Prentice, assured 
the House that the proceedings would be forwarded to the Government of India 
for action. 

Khan Bahadur Abdul Momen, former Commissioner of Chittagong Division, who 
was sworn in to-day, said that it was unfortunate that Bengal which had made 
considerable sacrifices during the last half century in the cause of the struggle for 
self-government had been relegated to a back seat when the goal was about to 
be reached. He failed to understand why the United Provinces and Bombay should 
be given the task of handling the communal problem which would be more profita- 
bly done by Bengal if there were more men to represent the province on the 
Conference. 

Sir Lancelot Travers, leader of the Europeon group, also supported the motion, 
which was adopted. 

21st. JULY : — In the afternoon to-day a motion for the adjournment of the busi- 
ness of the House to discuss the execution of Dinesh Chandra Gupta, the murderer 
of Lt. Col. X. S. Simpson was disallowed by the President, 

Official Bills 

Official business was transacted in the Council to-day. Two bills were placed on 
the statute book, the third was referred to a Select Committee and the fourth circula- 
ted for eliciting public opinion. 

Mr. Bijoy Prasad Singh Roy, Minister for Local Self-Government, was in 
charge of all the bills. 

The Bengal Mining Seitlemenis {Amendment) Bill of p31 passed by the House, 
provided that, instead of a mine the owner of the mine itself should be liable for 
payments of its contribution to the Government. Secondly, it invested the Mining 
Board at Asansol with the power to frame bye-laws, subject to the approval of the 
local Government. 

The Calcutta Improvement ^Amendment) Bill of 1931 was next adopted. 

Taxation on Motor Vehicles 

^ The House referred the Bengal Motor Vehicles Tax Bill (1931) to a Select Com- 
mittee. The bill followed closely on the lines of that passed in Bihar and Orissa, and 
provided for the taxation of motor vehicles, and for expenditure on roads of the 
proceeds. The bill superseded the existing powers of the Calcutta Corporation to tax 
motor vehicles, and in return provided for payment by the local Government to Cor- 
poration of an annual sum of four lakhs, based on the receipts of the taxation of 
motor vehicles by the Corporation during 1929-30, as the first charge on receipts 
from the taxation under the bill. 
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Co^’TEOL OF Opium Smoking 

The House decided to circulate the Benrfal Opium Sniokina Bill of 1931 
provided for the control of the practice of smoking _ prepared from opium, liie 
intention of the Government in introducmg the bill in its present from, was to carry 
out the obligation of the Government of India under the terms of the First (geneva 
Opium Convendon of 1925 to suppress smoking of opium as speedily as possible. 
With this end in view, it was sought to register persons already addicted to opium 
smoking in Bengal and to permit such persons only to indulge in the practice. Any 
persons other than such registered smokers indulging in the practice, would render 
themselves liable to prosecution and punishment. _ j .i i i 

Eai Bahadur Dr. Raridhone Dutt and Sir Rilratan Sircar advocated the total 
suppression of the evil as in the opinion of the latter registering the voice meant its 
recognition and toleration. . ,, 

The Minister, in reply, pointed out that persons addicted to the vice were mostly 
Chinese, who were foreigners, and so they had got to handle these people very 
delicately and to a certain extent; respect their habits. 

Mi\ Butt informed the House that he had received a letter from the Chinese 
Consul urging him to use his influence to see that the evil was totally suppressed. 

The Council then adjourned till the 23rd. 

Bengal State Aid to Industries Bill 

2Brd. JULY : — The question whether the State should be a partner in industry was 
raised by the European group in the Council to-day in connection with the considera- 
tion of the Beyiqal State Aid to Industries Bill 1931, introduced by the Minuter, 
Mr. Faroqui. Among other forms of state aid, the Bill provided a clause that the 
state could invest money in industry by taking shai’es and debentures in it. 

Mr. C, C. Cooper, on behalf of "the European group, moved the clause as his 
party wanted to avoid the danger of the possibility of the Government being pressed 
to invest money in industrial undertakings. In fact, they were opposed to state- 
partnership in industry. 

Mr. Weston^ director of industries, pointed out that Bihar and Orissa, Madras 
and Mysore had this clause, and this was not a startling innovation. Moreover, m 
progressive countries the Governments took an active part in industry, while the 
Governments at home, both past and present, had given state aid to industries. 

Dr. N, C. SeU’Gupfa cited the case of Tatas, who were receiving state aid and 
maintained that a state aid was absolutely necessary in order to attract private capital. 

Sir TT^. L. Travers remarked that they were in favour of starting new industries 
in Bengal. What they wanted was that state assistance should not be given by 
taking shares and debentures. In their opinion, a loan was a far more suitable way 
of giving assistance. 

Mr. Cooper’s amendment to delete the clause was lost by 70 votes to 37. A few 
other amendments were put but lost. 

The Jute Eestriction Bill 

By 61 votes to IS, the Council rejected the motion of Dr. N. C. Sen 
Gupta to refer the Bengal Jute Bill of 1931 to a select committee. The British Group 
and the Moslem Group combined with the Government in opposing the reference of 
the motion with the result that the Bill was ‘‘killed”. 

The object of the Bill was to secure the regulation of the total area of land 
cultivated with jute through the agency of union boards according to the direction 
of a centrd board to be set up for the purpose. 

The Minister ’bi-charge opposed the motion as, in his opinion, the Bill was imprac- 
ticable. He further suggested the intensive propaganda in rural areas for the pur- 
pose, The Minster asked the mover to wait, as the Government of India had taken 
up the question of setting up a Central Committee, which would be charged with 
the duty of looking after the interests of the jute industry from the field to the 
factory. 

Bengal State Aid to Industries bill 

2dih. JULY The Bengal State Aid to Industries Bill, 1931, intended ^ to obtain 
Btatuto^ powers to enable state aid to be given for the purpose of encouraging cottage 
industries, was passed by the Council to-day. 
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Section 21 of the Act provided that state aid may be given, in the manner 
prescribed in the Act to 

(1) a new or nascent industry, 

(2) an industry to be newly "established in a area where such industries are 
undeveloped and 

(3) a cottage industry, including industries conducted by groups or organisations 
of artisans. 

State aid to industries, under the Act, will be given either in the form of loan 
to be secured and repaid in the prescribed manner, the guarantee of a cash credit, 
overdraft, or fixed advance with a bank to be secured and the amount realised 
thereunder by any industry to be repaid in the prescribed manner, the taking of 
shares and debentures, the guarantee of interest on preference shares or debentures 
to be secured and the amount realised thereuder by any industry to be repaid in 
the prescribed manner, the guarantee of a minimam return on the whole or part 
of the capital of a joint stock company to be se.-ured and the amount realised 
thereunder by any industry to be repaid in the prescribed manner, the grant on 
favourable terms of land, raw material, fire wood, water or any other property of 
the Local Government, the payment of subsidy for the conduct of research and the 
purchase of machinery and the supply of machinery on the hire-purchase system. 

The Act provided for the establishment of the ‘‘Board of Industries” to be set up 
for carrying out the purpose of the Act. 

When the Bill had been passed, the Hon, Khan Bahadur K, Q-, M. Faroqui, 
Minister in charge of the Bill, congratulated the House on the passage of the Bill 
and hoped that it would meet popular demand and go a great way towards the 
encouragement of cottage industries. 

The Council then held a short sitting in the afternoon when after disposing 
of non-official bills it was adjourned till 27th. 

Of the seven hills introduced^ two were scratched for not having been circulated 
in time among the members, one was referred to a Select Committee, and the 
remaining four bills were circulated for eliciting public opinion. 

Municipal Act Amend. Bill 

Kumar M. Leh Rai Mahasai introduced a Bill to amend section 15 of the 
Bengal Municipal Act of 1884 so as to remove sex disqualification for registration 
on the electoral rolls of Municipalities. He pointed out that the recent part taken 
by the women in the political struggle showed unmistakably that there had been a 
new era in Modern Bengal, quite unknown fifty years ago, when the Act was 
passed. It was up to the House, in the changed circumstances, to remove the 
disqualification now figuring in the statute book. 

The Bill was circulated for eliciting public opinion. 

Garlik Murder Condemned 

27tJi, JULY : — On the motion of Sir Lancelot Travers, leader of the European 
Group, the Council adjourned its sitting to-day as a mark of ‘universal condemnation 
of the dastardly outrage on Mr. R. R. Garlick, District Judge, Alipur.’ 

The motion which was supported by the leaders of the various groups was 
carried. 

Adjourning the House till the 29th. the Hon, Raja Sir Manmatha Nath 
Roy Choudhury of Santosh, president of the Council, said : ‘Gentlemen of the House, 
I am greatly horrified to hear of the dastardly crime. It is really a great shock to 
me, because Mr. Garlick was personally known to me. It is really deplorable that 
a public servant of Mr. Garlick’s reputation should die in the hands of assasins 
while doing his duty. I quite agree with you all in thinking that it is impossible 
for us to transact any business to-day\ 

Stores Purchase In Bengal 

20th. JULY : — ^The Council to-day adopted a resolution recommending to the 
Government that instructions be issued to all purchasing departments of the Govern- 
ment of Bengal that, in making purchases, preference be given to articles manu- 
factured in Bengal and the Director of Industries be consulted and given an effective 
voice in determining the quality of the goods.” 
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Mr. E. N, Gilchrist, on behalf of the Government, pointed out that the policy of 
the Government in this respect v^as exactly the same as that outlined in the resolu- 
tion. Accordingly, he asked the mover to withdraw the resolution. The resolulion 
was however put to vote and carried without a division. 

Four resolutions u'hich were moved, one asking for an agricultural loan, another 
asking that the sale of charas be prohibited at once in Bengal, were eventually with- 
drawn on the assurance of the Hon’ble Member in charge to look into the matters 
sympathetically. The Council then adjourned. 


Motion foe Peesident's Bemoval 

iJOth. JULY Jn accordance with the wishes of the leaders of the various 
groups, the ^ President refused to admit a short-notice motion of 
Hashemy, to remove the Hon'ble Eaja Sir Manmathauath Bay 
Chowdhury from the office of President of the House because of ‘‘his unjust, unfair 
and arbitrary conduct in the discharge of his duties, his failure to hold the balance 
even between the different members of the House, and his discourtesy and arrogance 
towards the members of the House.’' 

, rules, ten days’ clear notice was required, and the President asked 

the House to give him a mandate whether he should exercise his discretion and 
admit this short notice motion. 

Leader of the House, the Hon'ble Mr. A. Marr, followed by the leaders 
of the Hindu, Mahomedan and European groups requested the Chair to refuse to 
admit the motion, stating that they ■were surprised to hear the adjectives in the 
mohon and dissociated themselves entirely from the mover. 

1 circumstances, the President ordered that the motion be not 

admitted. 


Namasudea Reseevation 

Slst JLLY : — In the Council to-day, a non-official resolution asking the Govern- 
ment to reserve twenty per cent of the appointments in all the provincial services for 
eandidates from the !^masudra and other backward communities, was withdrawn on 
tjie_ assurance of the Home Member that the Government recognised the very natural 
desire of the comtnunities to have a larger share in appointments and the desirabi- 
lity of satisfying the desire as far as possible. 


Jute Crop Forecasts 

A resolution rcquostiug the Government to discontinue the practice of issuing 
an annual forecast of the ]ute crop, both preliminary and final, was withdrawn on 
tne assurance of the Mmister-in-charge, who maintained that the Government fore- 
casts were correct for all practical purposes, and repudiated the allegation that they 
wei;e published only in the interest of traders. 

qtiestion time, Minister K. G. M. Faroqui stated that the change 
a + forecast of jute fi’om the fourth .weelf of September to the first 
weeJr or September was made at the instance of the Bengal Chamber of Commerce 
shorten the interim^ period between the preliminary and final forecast 
fhPpLY. ^rambling operations on the price of jute took place. He added that 
the Government proposed to publish a forecast earlier henceforward. 


Grant for Bengal Police 

5rd. AUGUST :--The Council carried to-day, by 75 votes to 20, the motion of 
fnr 7?. Prentice, for the grant of Ea. 5,15,000 

nn+rt 4 - 1 , finapcial year to_ meet the extra costs of bringing the police force 
upto the present minimum requirements. 

A non-official motion to reduce the amount by Rs. 5,14,999 was defeated, 
in increase in widespread terrorism and the decline 

thp police, as a result of the civil disobedience movement’’, were 

rinLp Member based his demand for the 

nbRGTvpr'l caused by the civil disobedience movement, he 

The TTnml recruiting grounds for the apostles of violence, 

that tL referred to the speeches and writings continually stressing 

to ^ and not a ^’peace” and also urging the people 

nU one Tf ® themselves for a “fiercer and more bitter figh#’ than the 

p . xt would be useless, he commented, for the Government to disregard such 
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warnings, and wicked for them not to seek precautions if the warnings became 
a fact. 

Explaining the demand in detail, the Home Member said that owing to terrorist 
activity, precautionary measures had been taken in the past to meet the menace, 
involving not only recruitment, from time to time, of additional temporary staff for 
guards on offices and buildings, but also the mobilising of part of the existing 
reserves on similar duties. An increase in the Central and District Intelligence 
Branches had also been found necessary. The situation had shown no signs of 
improvement as regards revolutionary movements. In Calcutta, _ the Home Member 
said the activities of the terrorist party had rendered it essential for them to take 
special protective measures and 45 sergeants and 49 armed police had been taken 
for the purpose from the existing strength. 

The condition of Bengal, observed the Home Member, was thoroughly bad. 
Without talking politics, he added, the present situation was partially due to 
economic conditions, and it was sad to notice that, owing to this many bhadralog 
youths took part in some of these crimes including dacoities. He was sure steady 
employment would be one of the most potent factors to get rid of this real danger 
to the community, but unfortunately there was little chance of steady employment 
for the bhadralog youth, who having" nothing to do, committed outrages. It was a 
disgrace to Bengal and menace to the State. To meet the situation, he concluded, 
the Government agreed to put forward the demand and, they were satisfied, that, 
they would not be discharging their responsibility if, for the sake of eeonomyr 
they refused to provide the Inspector- General of Police with the forces necessary. 

Kon-offiGial members urged the Government to consider the desirablility of 
retrenchment in the administration of the country, while confronted with ,' 
situation like the one described by the Home Member. The members, howevea 
generally agreed that the amount should be voted. 

Mr. Ahditl Kasem, on the other hand, charged the Government with neglect of 
duty inasmuch as they had allowed incitement to crime to go on from all sides, 
and had not taken any steps to deal with such instigators. 

The Home Member, replying to the debate, assured the House that as soon as 
things returned to normal, the wffiole matter would be reconsidered. From the 
Government’s point of view, he was perfectly convinced that the lapse of the 
Press Ordinance had a very bad effect in Bengal, but there was now no law to 
deal with the situation except by undertaking prosecution in cases where they were 
sure of the magnitude of the offence committed. 

Grant for Famine Relief 

4th. AUGUST The Council sanctioned to-day Rs. 30,000 for famine relief in 
1931-1932, and assented to a supplementary demand for six lakhs for loans under the 
Land Improvement and Agriculturists Loans Act. 

Censure Motion on President 

The Council decided to expunge from its records all proceedings relating to the 
motion tabled by Mr. Hashemy on the 30th July, to remove the Hon’ble Raja Sir 
Manmatha Nath Roy Chaudhury from the office of the President of the House. 

On the motion of the Finance Member, the Council was then 'prorogued. 



THE BOMBAY LEGISLATIVE COUNCIL 


PRESIDENT :-SIR ALI MAHMED KHAN DEHLAVl 

The second session of the Bombay Legislative Council commenced at Poona on 
the 20th Juhj 1031 with President Sir Ai Mah7ned Khan Dehlavi in the chair. 

Bombay Ireigation Bill. 

The first hem of official business taken up was the Bombaij Irrigation Bill 
for second reading which had held forth promise of considerable interest in view 
of the walk-out of Sind members from the meeting of the Select Committee on 
that Bill. 

The expectation was realized for, as soon as Sir G. B. Pradhan, the Finance 
Member presented the report of the Select Committee. Mr. A, K. Surve, one of the 
members of the Select Committee rose to a point of order. According to him the 
Select Committe committed an irregularity in as much as the scope of the Bill had 
been altered as well as extended by ousting of the jurisdiction of the Civil Courts 
in respect of all matters relating to the alignment and construction of water 
courses. The point was debated at some length and after hearing the Finance 
Member's reply to the effect that there was no alteration but on the other baud 
the Bill was made more clear by the Select Committee the President upheld that 
the action of the Select Committee did not in fact alter or extend the scope of 
the Bill. 

After some more discussions on the same and other points of orders which also 
were not upheld, it was decided to postpone the further consideration of the Bill till 
the next day. 

Bombay Local Board Act 

On postponement of the Irrigation Bill Sir Pustom Valiil, Minister of Local 
Self-Government introduced a Bill to amend the Bombay Local Boards Act, 1923. 
The main provisions of the Bill related to the Police Patels, who under the present 
law were disqualified from becoming members of the Local Boards. The Bill pro- 
posed to make the Patels eligible to^ be members of Local Boards. 

There was some opposition to this. A number of non-official members including 
Rao Bahadur Chitale and Rao Bahodur Kale did not appreciate the idea of Police 
Patels, who are paid officials of the Government, to be on the Local Boards- Even- 
tually, the Bill passed all the three readings with a slight amendment to Clause 4, 

Am:e>5ding Dist. Police Act. 

The EonourahU Mr, G. A. T%o?nas, Home Member, next moved the first readino’ 
of the Bill No. 16 of 1930, a Bill to amend the District Police Act 1930. ° 

The Home Member explained briefly the purpose of the Bill, which mainly 
affected Section 42 of the Police Act. Section 42 (1) of the Bombay District Police 
Act 1860 has been interpreted by the High Court of Bombay in Emperor v. Datta- 
traya Laxman Sarpotdar to mean that it is necessary for Magistrate of the District 
or the Magistrate of First Class issuing order under that section to be present in 
the town or village to which the order applies or in the neighbourhood thereof at 
the time when he issues the order. Circumstances, however, often arise which make 
it impracticable for the District Magistrate to be present in person in or near the 
several towns and villages to which it may be necessary to apply the prohibitory 
order under Section 42. The amendment is intended to dispense with that condition 
of being present in case of District Magistrate when he issues the order. The con- 
dition will remain in the case of the Magistrate of First Class, Magistrate of the 
Second Class, specially empowered in this behalf, may also issue such prohibitory 
orders. The Bill with some discussion passed all the three readings. The House 
then adjourned, 

Bombay Irrigation Bill 

2Isi/. JULY i"~*When the Council met to-day the Finance Member moved 
that the Bombay Irrigation Bill, as amended by the select commitee, be read for the 
second time. ^ 
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Miran MuharriDied Shah moved an amendment that the Bill be recommitted to 
the select committee in order to enable the select committee members to inspect the 
areas affected by^ the Bill and then submit the report. 

After some discussion a motion for closure was put and lost. 

Then the _ general discussion continued. The members from Sind mainly took 
part, emphasising that legislation at the point of the bayonet was inadvisable and 
appealed for due consideration of the circumstances in which the people of Sind 
would be placed if the Bill, as amended, was passed. 

The House then proceeded with non-official amendments, and the discussion on 
those had not finished when the Council rose for the day. 

Dastardly Attack on Bombay Governor 

22nd. JULY :~The Council met this afternoon at 2 in an atmosphere of excite- 
ment about the news heard of the dastardly attack made by a college student on the 
life of the Governor of Bombay wffien he had been on a visit to Fergusson College 
this noon. The President referred in feeling terms to the incident. 

The Council then proceeded with the further discussion of amendments on 
the second reading of the Irrigation Bill as amended by the select committee. 

At the stroke of 3, the Governor* as if nothing had happened, arrived smilingly 
at the Council hall, at the entrance of which he was received and applauded by the 
members, both official and non-official. His Excellency sat in the Governor’s gallery 
watching the Council proceedings. Opportunity was then taken by the leader of the 
House to call for three cheers to His Excellency for his miraculous escape, which was 
heartily responded to by the whole House. 

After the tea interval, Rao Bahadiir Kale moved the following resolution and 
about two dozen members, including the President, associated themselves with the 
spirit of the resolution: — 

‘This Council, having heard of the dastardly attack on the life of Sir Ernest 
Hotson, the Governor, this morning at Fergusson College, expresses its profound 
abhorrence at this occurrence and strongly condemns such cowardly action on the 
part of the assailant. It further warmly congratulates the Governor on his providen- 
tial escape and admires his courage, coolness and presence of mind on the 
occasion,’ 

The House then resumed the discussion on the amendments to the Irrigation 
Bill till 7 p, m., when the Council adjourned. 

23rd. JULY ’.—YhQ Council discussed to-day the Irrigation Bill clause by 
clause. 

The Sind members vehemently opposed all the provisions relating to the cost of 
construction of new watercourses. They claimed that occupied lands cultivated between 
1911 and 1932 which, according to them were not to be benefitted by the barrage, 
must be exempted from cost. 

The member for Sukkur, speaking on an amendment, gave expression to the fears 
entertained by the Sind Zamindars, that the barrage was bound to be a total failure 
in no distant time. 

Mr. C. S. C. Harrison, Chief Engineer, Lloyd Barrage, observed that 72 lakhs of 
acres of land were going to be cultivated by the barrage. 

The bill was still under discussion, when the House rose. 

Rerresentation of Labour at R. T. C. 

24th. JULY The Council transacted non-official business to-day. The House 
was entertained to a lively debate the whole day on the motion for an address 
to the Governor to nominate representatives of labour and agriculturist to the Round 
Table Conference in a number commensurate with their importance and numerical 
grength and to bring to the notice of the Viceroy, the Secretary of State and the 
Prime Minister, the great dissatisfaction now prevailing among these classes on that 
account and to urge the nomination of their representatives to participate in the 
deliberations of the Round Table Conference for the purpose of safeguarding their 
interest. 

Some heat was introduced by personal attacks. One Member suggested that since 
Mahatma Gandhi goes to the Round Table Conference at the Congress mandate Lord 
Irwin would be the fittest man to represent the rest of India, 

83 
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Windicg the debate the Leader of the House said that the object before the Bound 
Table Conference was the framing of a constitution for India and for that brains 
were wanted and not heads. If the report of the proceedings were sent they would 
be ridiculed. Labour and other interests were well represented and he asked the 
House not to press the motion as well as the amendments. 

The non-official members pressed for a division. Poll was taken with the result 
that the original motion with an amendment was carried. 31 for and 20 against. 
The Government did not take part in voting. The Council adjourned till the 27th. 

Discussion on Irrigation Bill 

27ih, JULY : — The Council resumed to-day discussion, clause by clause, on the 
second reading of the Irrigation Bill. There was a debate for the whole of the 
day on sec. 92 of the Bill which dealt with the construction of new water courses 
and liability of landholders for payments of the cost thereof. 

29th. JULY After sis days’ discussion, the Sind .members opposing clause 
after clause, the second reading of the Irrigation Bill was passed in the Council 
to-day without much change as it emerged from the select committee. The common 
complaint of the Sind members was that they were left alone by the presidency. 
The Pinance Member in his final reply pointed out that the rectangulation and 
Bub-rect angulation, which according to the Sind members, was an afterthought, was 
intended for a scientific alignment of the water courses and not for assessing land 
revenue. As a matter of compromise the Government would bear one-third of the 
charges and the rest the zemindars should bear for the benefits accruing therefrom. 
The consideration of the third reading was postponed for the nest day. 

After passing three Government Bills, purely of provincial interest, and after the 
Finance Member introduced a Bill to provide tor the regulation and control of 
transactions in cotton in Bombay, the House rose for the day. 

30th. JULY :--By 60 votes to 13 the Comicil passed the Irrigation Bill to-day. 

Cotton Control Bill 

The Government Benches found to-day strong opposition to the Cotton 
Control Bill, which the Finance Member introduced yesterday. Those who opposed 
the measures mainly took the line that the East India Cotton Association consisted 
of 18 capitalist members and that unity of control meant monopoly in the hands of 
buyers and sellers as against cotton growers. The Bill, they held, was an attempt 
to control cotton by the Government under the pretext of association in the interest 
of Liverpool or Bombay. Though all were against speculation, it was found by 
experience that any amount of legislation could not prevent it. Once the Bill was 
passed, the local Council would not have any voice in the framing of bye-laws or 
articles of associatieu which rested with the Governor-in-Council as the final 
authority. 

The Finance Member made it clear that except the principle of the Bill, which 
was unity of control, all defects could be remedied in the Select Committee. 

Members were discussing the amendments on the first reading, when the Council 
adjourned. . 

31st, JULY : — The Council began to-day’s official business by passing three 
supplementary grants. Also a Bill further to amend the Bombay District 
Municipal Act, of 1901, and the Bombay Municipal Boroughs Act of 1925 was 
passed with little opposition. At the end of the day the discussion on the Cotton 
Transactions Bill was resumed, and the members supporting the measure stressed 
the need of control of world commodity prices, which were liable to fluctuations 
owing to speculation and world trade conditions over which they had no control. 
The overhauling of the East India Cotton Association was also suggested so that 
other associations might join it. 

1st, AUGUST : — The ThaJcor SaMb of Kerioada opposing the Bill observed that 
the measure was not in the interest of the agriculturists, but was brought to protect 
the millowners and traders who were hit hard owing to speculation. 
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Major Jones pointed out that the Bill was not brought forward with a view to 
depressing the market in the interest of the exporters, as -was made out by the 
critics. 

Mr. Surve quoted an instance in which ready cotton worth rupees one crore and 
three quarters was concerned. There was gambling to the tune of 17 crores. That 
alone, he said, justified the necessity of Government control over cotton. 

Mr. Khuhho pleaded for 40 per cent, representation on the East India Cotton 
Association for the growers. The Council, at this stage, adjourned till the 3rd. 

Srd. AUG-UST By 41 to 44 votes, the Government sustained a defeat in the 
Council to-day over a non-official amendment to the Cotton Transaction Bill on the 
first reading. The amendment passed was in eflfect a negation of the principle 
involved in the Bill inasmuch as it extended the control to more than one 
association. The Finance Member thought that the amendment negatived his 
Bill, which he subsequently withdrew. 

Inteeim Keport of Eetrenchment Committee 

The House then went on to discuss a non-official resolnlion on the ad interim 
report of the Government Retrenchment Committee. Various suggestions regarding 
reductions in Government salaries were under discussion when the House rose for 
the day. 

4th. AUGUST The ^ Council spent the whole of to-day in having a full dress 
debate on cuts proposed in the ad interim report of the retrenchment committee and 
suggesting w^ays and means for permanent cuts. Member after member began to hint 
that the time had come when definite steps should be taken regarding the salaries of 
the Indian Civil Service. There was a cry of economy all over the world. One member 
suggested : ‘Eetrenchment must begin from the top. Any proposal regarding re- 
trenchment which has not begun from the top would be strongly resented. The 
general complaint was that under the plea of retrenchment, primary education was 
neglected and sacrificed for the sake of the top-heavy administration. 

During the later stage the President suggested that if the Government members 
who had at first no idea of taking part in the debate would join in the discussion 
they could enlighten the House on many points about which some members were 
labouring under a misapprehension. 

The discussion was not over when the House rose for the day, 

_ 5th. AUGUST two days' discussion, on the recommendations of the 
interim report of the Retrenchment Committee, the non-official resolution was 
eventually withdrawn on the assurance of the leader of the House that the 
Government would bear in mind all the suggestions and methods proposed by the 
several members in respect of cuts. However he pointed out that cuts in the 
salaries of the all-India services were beyond the province of the local Council or 
even of the Government of Bombay unless the Government of India Act was 
changed. 

Another resolution moved by a Sind member to appoint contractors to supply 
foodstuffs to ofiicials on tour on payment of bills and to punish officers receiving 
lapo (illegal gratification levied by tapadars in Sind) met the same fate. The Revenue 
Member assured the House that they would accept the latter but not the first part 
of the resolution, namely, the appointment of contractors on the ground that it was 
not a sound business proposition. 

A third resolution to prevent beggary in the presidency in general and in the 
city in particular was being discussea when the Council adjourned. 

Non-official Resolutions 

6tk. When the Council met to-day, the member from Surat wanted to 

move an adjournment of the House ‘in banning a religious meeting to celebrate the 
Prophet’s day’ in Surat as he was not satisfied with the Home Member’s statement 
on the subject yesterday. But as only 24 members stood up in support of the 
motion, leave was not granted by the President. 
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Non-official resolutions were then disposed of. The first resolution to appoint a 
committee for the prevention of be^?ga^y was lost. 

The second to consider and report after taking evidence as to how the financial 
aspect of irrigation works in the Deccan could be improved, having regard to the 
fact that the^ present return on the amount of Es. 10 crores which was sunk in 
their construction was even less than one per cent., and to suggest ways and means 
to improve the same was accepted by the Government. 

Similarly, the third resolution to give effect to the recommendations of the States’ 
Committee, appointed to inquire into the various disabilities of the depressed classes 
and the aboriginal tribes of the presidency, was also accepted by the Government. 

Sis resolutions were debated and disposed of to-day. The first one 
recommended the stoppage of the block system in the Deccan canal areas and the levy 
of water cess acco^'ding to the crops grown by the cultivators irrigating the land. The 
second was for the appointment of a committee to enquire into the Hindu and the 
Muslim devasthan (wakf) properties in the presidency excluding the Bombay city and 
to suggest means to make the possessors to use a sufficient portion of the income 
from such properties for the devasthans. The third was to take immediate steps to 
introduce a tenancy bill for the Khoti villagers of Eatnagiri and Colaba districts. 
The second and third resolutions were by leave withdrawn on an assurance by the 
Government that they were all under consideration. Two resolutions were lost, of 
which one was against the renewal this year of the temporary liquor licence to the 
refreshment stall in the second enclosure of the Poona race course. 

• proceedings were enlivened by a communal tinge 

imparted to the debate on a resolution moved by a Sind Muslim member, recommend- 
ing that the powers with regard to the appointment of head masters of Government 
high schools at present delegated to the director of public instruction, might in 
future be esercis^ by the Government themselves. The supporters argued that, 
because the Education Minister happened to be a Muslim, communal motives were 
imputed, and the opposers held that it was practically condemning the administration 
unless they showed that the powers delegated to the director of public instruction 
^ree years ago were abused or misused. The Leader of the House, Sir Ghulam 
ilussain Hidayatulla, pointed out that the principle involved in the motion was 
a question of decentralisation. The House eventually carried the motion on the 
Government members keeping neutral. The Council was then prorogued, 

SEPTEMBER SESSION 

^ The third session of the Council opened at Poona on the 28tk. September with 
Sir T. Dehlavi in the chair. At the outset the Finance Member stated that he did 
not propose to move the Succession Duty Bill during this session. 

The House next proceeded to consider the hill io amend the Indian Court Fees 
Act as applied to the Bombay Presidency. 

Mr, G. A. Thomas, Home Member, in moving the first reading of the bill, briefly 
explained the purpose of the bill, which tended to remove certain technical objections 
in the operation of the Cpurt Fees Act. The object of the bill was to make clear 
that in suits for cancellation of decrees or documents securing money valuation 
should not be arbitrary at the pleasure of the plaintiff, but must be according to 
the value of the subject-matter of the suit where it had got a money value. 

Contrary to expectations, the lawyer members of the House rose one after 
another and opposed the measure, contending that it proposed to levy a duplication 
of duty or court fees and indirectly meant a measure of taxation though brought by 
the Home Member under another guise, while it was rejected when the main bill 
relating to the Court Fees Act was under consideration of the House at the 
budget session in March last. 

The bill was thrown out without a division. 

The hill to amend the Bombay Village Sanitation Act of 1889, which was moved 
by the Minister for Local Self-Government, at first met with strong opposition from 
the rural members who feared that it anticipated the much- needed refomt of 
village panchayats. However, on the assurance of the Minister that he would 
briog in a measure for amending the Village Panchayats Act as early as possible 
the first reading was passed, 42 voting for and 27 against the bill, which was 
referred to a secleot committee. The Council then adjourned. 
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No:7-official Bills 

29th. BEPTEMBER Non- official bills -were considered in the Council to-day. 

The first was a hill further to amend the Bombay Police Act IV 0/1890 so that 
a criminal court might be authorised to release a convicted person after due admoni- 
tion while acting under any of the clauses of sec. 91 of the said Act, As the 
Member in his speech pointed out that the Government was not opposing the 
measure, all the three readings of the bill were finished in one sitting. 

The second bill was to amend the Bombay Pleaders^ Act for commuting the 
pleaders’ fee from 5 per cent, to 4 per cent if the amount or value of the subject 
matter in dispute did not exceed Es. 2,000. Though the Government stood neutral, 
unnecessary heat was introduced in the first reading among the non-official lawyer 
members, some holding that if the measure was passed it would be a great hardship 
to juniors in the profession, and others holding than it would be some sort of 
relief to litigants as the cost of litigation was very heavy on them at present. 

30th. SEPTEMBER Further consideration of the private hill to amend sec. 5 
of the City of Bombay Municiyal Act of 1888, abolishing the system of co-option in 
the Bombay Corporation, was taken in the Council to-day. 

The whole day was taken up in the discussion of the seven amendments tabled 
and member after member spoke in support of one or other of the amendments. 
Party feelings rose so high at one stage that it was thought that the discussion would 
not finish to-day. However, at the fag end of the day the President put one amend- 
ment after another to the vote, and all except that of the Minister for Local Self- 
Government were rejected or withdrawn. The amendment of the Minister, raising 
the total number of seats in the Bombay Corporation to 112 in place of 108 as at 
present, that of elected seats to 86 instead oi 76 as at present and Government 
nominations to 18 instead of 14 as at per cent, was eventually carried. 

The bill, as amended, passed the second and third reading and the House rose 
for the day. 

Bombay City Municipal Act Aj^iend. Bill 

1st. OCTOBER ‘.—There was a full dress debate on the question of giving the 
right of adult franchise to the Bombay Corporation when the Council met this after- 
noon. The occasion was the motion for the first reading of Mr. Bole’s bill to amend 
the Bombay City Municipal Act of 1888 so as to democratize the constitution of the 
Corporation by lowering the franchise from a rental of Bs. 10 to Es. 5. The mover 
said that under the existing franchise it had been found that out of a population 
of 1,137,782 no less than 1,018,183 persons were deprived of the vote, 

Afr. GoJehale, a member from Poona, moved an amendment for giving adult 
franchise without any property qualification, while some members from the non- 
official benches advocated adult franchise to the first city of India under ‘favourable 
circumstances’. Others pointed out certain difficulties in going headlong without 
looking to^ the practical side of the question and also the inadvisability of passing 
any legislation without consulting the Bombay Corporation in the matter. 

As the House desired to know the view ox the Government, the Minister for 
Local Self-Government sounded a note of warning against hurrying to pass a 
legislation drastic in character, pointing out that there were very many practical 
difficulties in the way especially when the constitution of the whole country was in 
the melting-pot. 

Eventually the amendment was carried, 37 voting for and 25 against it. The bill 
as amended passed the first reading. 

Before the House rose, the bill to amend the Bombay Pleaders' Act, with an 
amendment for commuting pleaders’ fees to 3 per cent, if the amount or value of 
the subject matter in dispute exceeded Es. 2,000 but not Es. 5,000, was read for the 
third time and passed. 

2nd. OCTOBER : — The second reading of the Bill further to amend the Bombay 
City Municipal Act as amended by Mr. Gokhale for adult franchise was taken 
up after question time to-day. 

The Leader of the Bouse was the first to speak to day. He began by saying 
that he was in sympathy with the principle of adult franchise and said that when 
he was Minister he tried to put into action the principle of democracy. In his 
opinion an opportunity must be given to all communities of Bombay before bring- 
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ing this radical change to express their views. There were many difficulties. A 
large number of people would have the right to vote, but the number of seats would 
remain the same and thus the constituencies would be unwieldy. He said that 
even Mahatma Gandhi had admitted this. 

dir. Kadri thought that means must be found out to meet the difficulties 
pointed out by the Leader of the House and asked the House to refer the Bill to 
a select Committee. 

^ Mr. Kamat pointed out that even in England there was residential qualifications 
mr vote and also men and women had not the same age qualification. 

icao Bahadur Chitale was glad to find that there was some flutter in the 
Government Benches. He asked why Government did not point out. the difficulties 
wnen me Bid was taken for the first reading. Answering the point of unwiedly 
cimstituencies he said that the Corporation had a right to divide the City in wards. 
About the flight of population he said that before the voter was enlisted he was to 
go through a particular procedure. “Let not Government try to strangle the whole 
accept the principle and we are ready to meet the difficulties.” 

Education said : '‘How can Muslims lose seats when they are 
lighting for every scat T' He then said that had he been on the opposite benches he 
would have asked his Muslim friends to vote against the Bill. 

Mr. Surve pointed out the difficulties of the poor. He said that the poor were 
suffering under the present Corporation Buie. He asked the House to start social 
reforms through political reforms. He told the Muslims not to be afraid of the 
bogey raised. 

The Mon. Sir Rustoinji Vakeel thought it useless to circulate the Bill. He consi- 
aerecl the Bill not iii the interest of Bombay and said what object Government could 
future a demand was made from Bombay, 

The amendments were put to vote and lost. The original Bill of Eao 
Banadur Bole as amended by Mr. Gokhale's amendment, was put to vote and 
rejected, 30 for and 48 against. 

The business after tea recess was a dull affair. Permission to introduce as many 
as seven Bills regarding different subjects was asked for. Tins took about 15 
minutes. The next Bill to come before the House for the first reading was from Mr. 
Go^iale. The Bill sought to a^nend the Bombay District Act of 1901. 

The L^der of the House opposed the first reading of the Bill because to him 
certain difficulties appeared. He thought the Bill was not going to benefit anyone. 

Mr. Gokhale replied and cleared his position. 

if Vak^ef the Minister-in- Charge, gave an assurance that he 

woiBd take the view of the member in consideration. 

Here Mi*. Gokhale said that as the wording of the amendment is not clear he 
would withdraw the Bill. So it was withdrawn. 
t Bills, one in the name of Mr. Gokhale and the other in the name 

01 Mr. More, were not moved. The House then adjourned for the day. 

Application of Wakf Act to Bohpas 

3rd. OCTOBER .'—After question time to-day the Minister of Education in a 
statement said the period of exemption for a fortnight in the application of the Waks 
Act to the Bohra community was in view of the fact that, as a deputation of the 
community waited on the Minister on Sept. 18 and challenged certain statements 
maae by the other party, the Government wanted thoroughly to investigate in 


Backwaed Classes and Govt. Sebvice 

House then discussed a non-official resolution recommendieg the Government 
24 to 30 years for entry into Government service in the 
case 01 educationally backward communities, wherever the age limit is 25 years. 

House, Sir Gulam Hussain Hidayatullah opposing the resolution 
favon^ahV shown and were continuing to show a 

f iel for thpfr backward communities by giving all possible facili- 
oMhnw ^ “OW up to the advocates 

onwi?d practical sympathy by helping them in their 

progress. After the resolution was declared carried by the 
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Anotber resolution not to appoint revenue officers and salaried magistrates as 
ex-ofFicio nominated members on municipalities and local boards was still under 
discussion when the House adjourned for Monday. 

Nox-Official Resolutions 

5th, OCTOBER the Council met this aftemoon, the last non-official day 

of the session, four more resolutions were discussed. Further consideration of the 
motion not to appoint revenue officers and salaried magistrates as ex-officio nomina- 
ted members on municipalities and local boards was first taken up and eventually 
rejected without division. 

The second resolution was to request the Government of India to abolish the extra 
tax imposed upon yarn to protect the hand loom industry from dying out completely 
and either to prohibit the production of sarees below 20 counts by Indian mills or 
to levy excise duty on sarees manufactured in mills. The mover pointed out that 
about ten lakhs ot weavers would be saved from starvation if it was passed and 
translated into action. 

The leader of the House observed that since it was for the Government of India 
to decide in the matter, official members would stand neutral in the debate, but 
would carry out the wishes of the House if it^ passed the motion by forwarding the 
same to the Central Government. The resolution was carried 24 voting for and 10 
against. 

The third resolution was for doubling the emoluments^ at present being paid to 
officiating revenue and police ‘patels’ of the central division. Humorous speeches 
were made by non-official members supporting the principle underlying the resolution^ 
but after hearing the well-reasoned speech of Mr. W. F. Hudson, Revenue Member, 
who pointed out that among other things it would be too expensive at the present 
juncture when they have to' consider the financial stringency of the presidency be- 
sides making an invidious distinction to a particular division of the presidency. 

The resolution was declared rejected. However, the mover pressed for division 
and 18 voted for and 38 against the motion. 

At the fag end of the day an important resolution recommending to His Excel- 
lency the Governor in Council that he be pleased to convey to the Secretary of State 
for India and His Majesty’s Government in England through His Excellency the 
Governor-General in Council that it is the emphatic opinion of the Bombay Legis- 
lative Council that in the contemplated revision of the Government of India Act by 
the British Parliament, after the deliberations of the Round Table Conference are 
over, due provision be made for the adequate representation of rural areas on the 
local legislature of the province of Bombay and that rural franchise be so lowered 
and the number of seats for the constituencies be so increased as to carry out the 
aforesaid object, was moved. Another member moved an amendment to add the 
words ^and of labour in urban areas' after the words 'rural areas’. In the end when 
it was found that more members wanted to talk on the motion further discussion 
was postponed to the next session of the Council and the House adjourned for the 
next day. 

Application of Wakf Act to Bohras 

6ih. OCTOBER : — Soon after the question hour this afternoon 
Maulvi Rafiuddin Ahmed, Minister of Education, made a statement that the local 
Government after a careful consideration of the representation of the Dawoodi Bohra 
community against the application of the Wakf Act to them have come to the 
conclusion that the Act shall apply to them as to every other sect of Islam and 
that the exemption enjoyed by that community from the Act up to this time shall 
be withdrawn on Oct. 16 as already notified in the Gazette dated the 1st instant. 
In view of the above satisfactory statement the adjournment motion tabled for to-day 
by a Sindh Muslim member was by leave withdrawn. 

Official Bills 

The House then transacted official business. Five Bills, more or less of a i^urely 
local character, namely, a Bill hirther to amend the Bombay District Municipal Act 
of 1901, the Bombay Local Boards Act of 1923 and the Bombay Municipal 
Boroughs Act of 1925, (2) a Bill to amend the Bombay Prevention of Prostitution 
Act 01 1923, (3) a Bill to amend the City of Bombay Improvement Trust Transfer 
Act of 1925, (4) a Bill further to amend the Bombay Local Boards Act of 3923 and 
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(5) a Bill to amend the Bombay City Municipal Act passed all the thxee readings 
without much discussion. 

Before the House adjourned for the next day the Council also passed the three 
readings of the Bill to amend the Karachi Rent Restriction Act without any debate. 

7ih, OCrOBEi?:— There was only a two-hours sitting when the Council met this 
afternoon. After question time the select committee report on the Bill further to amend 
the Bombay Tillage Sanitation Act of 18S3 which provides for the incorporation of 
sanitary committees and sanitary boards and enables to hold, acquire and transfer 
property vesting in them was presented. When the Rill was taken for the second 
reading, an objection was raised by a non-official member that before the House 
was supplied with translations of the same in vernaculars, it should not to be taken 
up. However, the motion was lost and the Bill was read the second and third time 
with little discussion. 

The House then took up the consideration of demands for supplementary grants 
which were also passed and when the Finance Member moved for the according of 
the repart of the FublLc Accounts Committee on appropriation of accounts of the 
Bombay Government for 1929-BO the non-official members wished for a full discus- 
sion on the present financial state of the presidency. According to their wishes 
to study the question in detail the consideration of the motion was postponed. 

8th. OCTOBER The Council acclaimed this morning the announcement of the 
leader of the House and the General Member. Sir Gulam Hussain Hidayatullah, 
that the Members of the Executive Council and the Ministers of the Bombay Govern- 
ment have voluntarily offered lO per cent, cuts, including the enhanced tax to take 
effect from the date when the general cuts would be introduced. He further 
announced that Sir Rustom Vakil, Minister for Local Self-Government, had already 
agreed to forego one month’s salary in addition to the ten per cent cut. 

Strong criticisms were levelled against the financial policy of the Government by 
the non-officials. Discussing the public accounts for the year 1929-30 and the report 
of the accountant-general thereon, member after member rose and said that during 
the last 10 years the additional taxation given by the House had been mainly 
absorb^ in the cost of the establishment which has gone up unprecedentedly. 

Mr. B. S. Kamat (Poona nominated), a member of the Retrenchment Committee 
pointed out that during the above period the total cost of establishment had gone 
up from Rs. 4,11,00,000 to Rs. 5,37,00,000. The number of gazetted officers has risen 
up from 1,621 to 1,723, costing an additional expenditure of Rs. 49,00,000. The 
policy of the Government of borrowing on a very large scale for new schemes and 
thus spending the taxpayer’s money was highly to be regretted. He also complained 
about the Government’s silence on the action taken on the recommendations of the 
ad interim report of the Retrenchment Committee. Concluding the member observed 
that the Bombay Government was in the grip of the Public Works and Irrigation 
departments’ engineers and unless some solution was found for a change for the 
better the outlook was rather grave. 

Both the Finance Secretary and the Finance Member made vigorous pleas and 
said that delay in Government’s action was due to exceptional conditions and which 
were beyond their control. The Finance department had no policy of itself, but the 
policy of the Government. The additional revenue had been counter-balanced by the 
foBses. It was not quite equitable to place the blame on the salaries only which 
should rise and naturally the expenditure must go up. No doubt they budgeted 
a deficit of Rs. 61,00,000 which has now gone up to one crore of rupees, mainly 
due to floods remissions and bad crops. The main sources of income 
are land revenue and excise, and when there was a fall in revenue under 
the former head by unexpected circumstances and the latter by the prohibition 
policy, there was no use blaming the Government. They ^ further pointed out that 
unproductive schemes would always be covered by a sinking fund and provision 
for interest charges which everyone would admit was sound financial policy. The 
Government were doing and were still prepared to put into effect all practical and 
possible retrenchment proposals and schemes. Under the circumstances the criticism 
of the House and of the Auditor- General were not justified. 

The motion was thus talked out and the Council was prorogued. 



THE MADRAS LEGISLATIVE COUNCIL 


President : — The Hon. Mr. B. Ramachandra Reddi 

Enhancement of Land-assessment 

The August session of the Madras Legislative Council commenced at Madras on 
the 3rd, August 1931. After formal business the member from the East Coast moved 
an adjournment motion to discuss the Government order sanctioning re-settlement 
in Kistna and East and West Godaveri districts and, also enhancing the rates of 
assessment. Explaining the urgency of the matter, the mover pointed out that the 
ryots were labouring under the terrific burden of economic distress and the Government 
order came upon them like a bolt from the blue. He wanted the house to be 
given an opportunity to express an_ opinion on the general policy. 

The President admitted the motion and fixed next day for discussion. 

Indigenous Oil Crushing Industry 

The steps contemplated for effecting efficiency in the indigenous oil-crushing 
industry in the province formed the subject of an interesting interpellation, replying 
to which the Education Minister stated that the exploitation of the vast oil-seed re- 
sources of the presidency must depend to a great extent on the general industrial 
development and setting up of faciories utilising vegetable oil as raw material, such 
as, soap factories. Still more important, the potential outlet for vegetable oil lay in 
the manufacture in India of artificial fats on a large scale. He announced that in 
order to obtain data as to possibilities of manufacturing hardended fats, experiments 
would shortly be initiated at the Kerala Institute on refining, deodorisation and 
hydrogenation of oils and fats. 

Ill-Treatment of Depressed Classes 

4th, At the Council to-day a depressed class member moved a reso- 

lution urging an immediate inquiry and if necessary the appointment of a committee 
of officials and non-officials to inquire in the alleged ill-treatment of depressed classes 
in the Devakota sub-division of Ramnad district as alleged in a memorandum sub- 
mitted. to the Government by the president of the Ramand District Adi-Dravida Maha- 
]ana fcSabha. The motion was pressed to a division and carried by 69 votes to 29- 

Enhancement OF Land Assessment 

(^vemment sustained a second defeat in course of the day on the adjournment 
motion censuring Government for enhancing revenue rates in the East and West 
Godavari and Kistna districts despite the fact that the Select Committee of jtha 
Council had recommended reduction in revenue rates. Non-official speakers warned 
the Government that unless enhanced rates are suspended till the termination of 
economic depression, there will be many ‘Bardolis^ in the Province. 

Mr.^ Campbell, Revenue Member, replying, warned the non-officials against en- 
couraging the no-tax campaign as it would recoil on themselves when their own 
ministers would take charge of this port-folio. 

The adjournment motion was passed without the Government challenging a 
division. 

Reduction of Pay 

5th. AUGUST : — By 65 votes against 18, the Council rejected to-day a resolu- 
tion recommending the appointnient of a committee with not more than three official 
members, the rest being non-officials, to suggest a scheme for reduction of pay of 
all officers in the provincial service, drawing a salary of over one hundred rupees 
per mensem or such other figure that the committee might decide, the reduction 
extending to 50 per cent in the higher grade. The Finance Member, opposing, 
pointed out that as there was already a Retrenchment Committee appointed by the 
house the acceptance of the resolution would mean no confidence in that committee! 
24 
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Demand fok Madeasee Battalion 

The Council next passed a resolution urging the raising of 10 infantry battalions 
in the Madras Presidency, all consisting of Madrasees. 

Safeguakds for Indians in Burma 

There was a full-fledged discussion lasting for two hours on the Burma rebellion 
and the plight of Indians, especially Madrasees, in Burma. 

Mr. 1\ C. Srinivasa Iyengar^ the mover of the resolution, detailed the hardships 
of Indians and requested the local Government to address the Government of 
India to take all necessary measures to protect the life and property of Indians. The 
following is the text of the resolution 

“This Council recommends to the Government to address the Government of India 
requesting them to obtain a report on the condition of Madrasee residents, traders 
and labourers in Burma and representing to them the urgent need of taking neces- 
sary steps effectively to safe-guard their.person and property and for helping the culti- 
vators by liberal advances and traders by affording adequate credit facilities through 
the Imperial Bank and otherwise’’. , ^ 

Mr. Sami Venkatachalarn Chatty, in supporting the resolution, referred to the 
policy of the Imperial Bank in having curtailed its advances to indigenous bankers 
and traders and said they should relieve the economic situation by liberal advances. 

Mr. M. A. Muthiah Chatty (Kumara Baja of Chettinad) defended the policy of 
the Imperial Bank and said that he learnt that the case has been placed before the 
authorities of the Imperial Bank who were shrewd business men and he hoped 
the matter would receive their best cousideration. 

The Revenue Member, on behalf of the Government, said that everything p^sible 
had been done and promised to forward the expression of the feelings of the House 
both to the central and Burma Government. 

The Council unanimously passed the resolution with the consent of the leader oi 
the House and the leader of the Opposition and then adjourned till Oct. 30. 

OCTOBER SESSION 

Governor’s Address 

All the galleries were crowded when the Governor addressed the Council which 
commenced the October session on the 30th. October 1931. His Excellency devoted the 
greater portion of his speech to a review of the economic position in the province 
and to the various retrenchment measures adopted by the Government in this con- 
nection. He mentioned that the Members of the Executive C 9 uncil and the Ministers 
had agreed to a voluntary cut of ten per cent in their salaries and sipailarly there 
would be a voluntary cut of ten per cent in his own salaries, though in his case he 
,wa8 having further exarniaation made of the commitments on his private purse with 
a view to a possible further surrender of his salary. The Chief Justice and Judges 
of the Madras High Court also agreed to a voluntary cut the amount of which will 
be announced later. 

His Excellency then referred to the Round Table Conference and ^ sounding an 
optimistic note regarding the communal question said : “Given good-will and earnest 
desire on all sides to solve the problem, 1 cannot bring myself to believe that it is 
not possible to find a formula which can and will satisfy all the communities. When 
such a formula is found, I can see no insuperable obstacle to the framing of a cons- 
titution which will give India that measure of self-government to which we all look 
forward.” 

Official Bills 

The Council then passed into law two Bills to amend the Madras Suppression 
of Immoral Traffic Act, 1930, and the Madras Prevention of AdiUteration Act 
of 1918, introduced by the Home Member and the Chief Minister respectively. 
The “ Madras Gaming {Amendment) Bill and the City Police {Amendme?it) htil 
were referred to select committee. , xx i. j* 

Mr. Sayni Venkatachalam Chetty moved for the adjournment of the House to dis- 
cuss a matter of urgent public importance, namely, the conduct of revenue 
of the Government at a public meeting held at Y. M. H. A., Ellore, on Oct. 18. The 
President having admitted the motion, the matter was discussed on the next day. 
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The Chirala Municipal Affairs 

Slst. OCTOBER:— The Chief Minister was considerably heckled during 
question-hour to-day by a volley of supplementary questions from the Opposi- 
tion benches arising out of a question put by Mr. Abdul Hameed Khan regarding 
the notice issued by the collector of Guntur on June 29 to certain nominated 
councillors of the Chirala Municipal Council asking them to explain why the Govern- 
ment may not be moved to take necessary action against them as, when the proposal 
to present an address at a cost of Rs. 50 to Mr. Subhas Chandra Bose on July 1. 
1931, was put to vote on June 27, they left the council saying that they would be 
ill-treated by the volunteers if they voted against it. 

The Minister, replying, said that as there was a clique in the municipal council 
bent upon embarrassing the chairman and the vice-chairman in every possible manner, 
the collector considered that the nominated councillors should render support to 
the loyal elements in the council, and it was on this principle and not under any 
provision of the law that the collector interfered in the matter and the collector 
wanted to inform the Goverment of the possible disloyal activities of the persons 
nominated by them. 

Survey Office 'Axe' 

After question-time, Mr. V. T. Arasu moved an adjournment of the business to 
discuss a matter of urgent public importance, namely, the recent order of the 
Revenue Board asking the director of the Central Survey Office, Madras, to dispense 
with the services of all temporary staff in that department numbering over 500. 

The President disallowed the motion on the ground that the matter related to a 
temporary establishment which was now nnder the consideration of the retrench- 
ment committee. 

Fall in Revenue 

2nd. NOVEMBER '.—kne^exing a question in the Council to-day as to how and 
to what extent the financial position of the presidency had been affected by the eco- 
nomic depression, the Finance Member said that a fall in the revenue by about Rs. 
l,3i,00,000 was anticipated in the current year, chiefly under excise and it was not 
possible to say what portion of the fall was due solely to the economic depression. 

The Nambudri Bill 

On the Law Member’s motion the House agreed to circulate for eliciting opinion 
the Nambudri Bill to effect cs^rtain drastic changes in the existing customs of the 
Nambudri community in Malabar and the Marumakattayam Bill introduced by two 
Malabar members. 

The resolution of Mr. R. M. Falat recommending to the Government that the 
consideration of the proposal about a special settlement officer as approved by the 
Board of Revenue for the enhancement of assessment in Malabar be postponed until 
normal conditions are restored and that of Mr. Satya Narayana Choudhuri re- 
commending to the Government that the collection of land revenue be extended 
over six instalments of amounts were carried without a division. 

Brd. NOVEMBER The Council passed to-day the Ele^nentary Education Amefid- 
ment Bill as modified by the select committee and adjourned to meet again on 
Jan. 26. 



THE H. P. LEGISLATIVE COUNCIL 


PRESIDENT :-TIie Hon. Sir Sila Ram 

Goveriteii on Agrarion Distress 

The July session of the United Provinces Legislative Council commenced at Lucknow 
on the 20th. July 1931, with Nawabzada LiaqatAli Khan, Deputy President, in the chair. 

Owing to the indisposition of H. E Sir Mai com Hailey, who was unable to attend 
the Council, his speech was read by Kunwar Jagdish Pershad, Chief Secretary to the 
Government 

His Excellency dealt with the efifect of the world depression on the economic 
and political situation in the United Provinces, There was, in the first place, a huge 
drop in the revenue, and secondly economic disturbance was threatening to produce 
an upheaval in the old established relations between landlords and tenants. There 
was DO hope of rapid return to the prices of recent years. For some time to come 
the present range of prices was likely to prevail, and consequently the provincial 
finances would continue to be greatly disturbed. The budget for 1931-1932 provided 
for an expenditure of 1,330 lakhs and a revenue surplus of 23 lakhs at the end of 
the year, but all the budget calculations had been completely upset. What with the 
unrealised arrears of Kliarif revenue, what with remissions of over 70 lakhs in the 
E^bi revenue demand, and the certain loss under other heads of revenue, there must 
be at the end of the current year, a large deficit bordering on two crores. It was no 
passing calamity like the failure of the monsoon. Low prices were going to continue 
and the Government had no option but to readjust its revenue demand on that basis* 
The Government must go back to the expenditure budgets of the early twenties. 
Drastic retrenchments must be made but the scope for economies was in no sense 
unlimited. 

The total revenue expenditure of 1,330 lakhs fell roughly into three groups. In the 
first group, came 240 laths represented by the debt charges and pensions. In the 
second group, was a sum of 600 lakhs spent on salaries, leave, pay and allowances. 
In the third or general group, was the expenditure on education and medical^ public 
health, roads and buildings, canals, forests, maintenance of prisoners, clothing and 
arms of police and travelling allowances and pay of the Governor, Executive Coun- 
cillors, Members, Ministers, High Court Judges and officers of the All-India Services, 
amounting to 66 lakhs. The pay of the provincial service rnen was 90 lakhs, ^ the 
pay of the non-gazetted subordinates was 373 lakhs of which 250 lakhs was paid to 
men drawing less than Rs iOO per month, while the pay of menials amounted to Rs. 
47 lakhs. The Government felt that if there was to be a reduction in salaries, it 
must be shared by all classes of officers alike, but since the Government could uofc 
even temporarily" reduce the pay and allowances of the All -India services, it was 
awaiting decision in higher quarters on the salaries question. The Government had 
explored every possible avenue of economy, but^ if the Council wanted a retrench- 
ment Committee, the Government would not hesitate to appoint one. Apart from 
retrenclnnent, fresh taxation was absolutely necessary not for new expenditure, but 
for reducing large and inevitable deficit. 

proceeding, the Governor dealt with the agrarian situation. He pointed out that 
the Government in these provinces did not deal directly with tenants. The Govern- 
ment took the portion of rents realised by landlords as land revenue from the latter. 
In U. P., there was a recorded cash rental of 1800 lakhs to which must be added 57 
lakhs for grain rent and 278 lakhs for valuation of making in all 2135 lakhs on 

which the Government revenue amounted to 694 lakhs. Should the Government 
attempt to carry back the rents as a whole to a time when prices were the same as 
to-day, or was it to be assumed that the tenant could bear part of the difference ? 
The other alternative was to get the landlord to agree themselves on some adjust- 
ment with their tenants based on the existing rents, but allowing for reductions to 
meet the present prices. The latter course had its obvious advantages, particularly 
as it would preserve the proper and traditional relations of landlord and tenant. But 
unless the Government had some statutory power of intervention, useful results from 
this progress throughout the province could not be relied upon. 
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Since 1900, when the level of prices was roughly equal to that now prevailing 
cash and grain rents had been increased by 669 lakhs, but the Government revenue 
had been enhanced only by 75 lakhs. 

His Excellency continued : ^‘We do not in this Province deal direct with the 
cultivator, i,_e,_we take from the landlords a proportion (formerly fixed by custom, 
but now limited by statute) of the assets obtained by him from the land. These, 
of course, being preponderantly in the form of cash rentals, it has not therefore 
been primarily a function of the Government to fix the rentals. The Legislature 
has laid down certain statutory conditions as to the intervals at which and the 
proportion to which the landlord can raise the rentals, but the actual figure of 
rentals as between landlords and tenants has been a matter of bargaining in which 
the Government has taken no direct part. This natural process has resulted in 
great diversity in the pitch of rents in some areas. Circumstances, such as, exten- 
sion of irrigation, congestion of population and the like have enabled landlords to 
raise rents far_ higher than in others, but even in areas which seem to come under 
identical conditions, there are great varieties in the pitch of rent due to what one can 
best describe as the human factor,” 

_ “The point I am making,'' continued His Excellency, “is twofold. Firstly, it is a 
mistake^ to argue as if the State had at any time laid down the scale of fair or 
economic rent ^ based on the cash value of the produce of different classes of soil 
and the proportion thereof which is necessary for the subsistence of the tenant ;■ 
and secondly, it is a mistake to assume that any summary reduction of rentals by 
a round figure applicable throughout the province could do full justice to the infinite 
variety of rentals produced by a continuous process of bargaining. There are old 
protracted rentals which have stood unchanged since a time when the prices were as 
low as they are to-day. To reduce them might be unnecessary, and an injury to 
the landlord. On the other hand , a scale of relief which might be sufficient for 
the moderately rented tenant might not be adequate for a neighbour whose rents 
had been raised in recent years in proportion to the modern high prices. Finally 
the difficulty in the rapid readjustment of rents by the ordinary process lies largely 
in the fact that we have given so valuable a right to tenants in the nature of 
occupancy and life-tenures that there is now a very small proportion of the land 
which is not protected either by an heriditary or life-tenure. If these were merely 
yearly tenancies, then tenants could themselves secure a rapid adjustment of rents 
by throwing up their lands and bargaining for lower rents, but the case is entirely 
different when the abandonment of a tenancy involves a loss of the valuable right 
which have now been secured by law.” 

Continuing, Sir Malcolm Hailey said there were masses of tenants who could not 
at the present prices pay rents which they could pay two years ago. The accepted 
foundation for existing rentals had more or less collapsed. The Government had 
statutory powers in compelling landlords in Agra to reduce the existing rentals in 
proportion as the Government remitted revenue but that was a different thing from 
the power to lay down what constitutes a suitable rental in any given circumstances. 
If the Government^ were to attempt a really satisfactory solution, they ought to 
approach the question of rentals, independently of the effect on revenue. 

Discussing several alternatives, which might involve modification of the law the 
Governor said, one proposal was to have what was practically a rent tribunal or 
rather a large number of rent tribunals. If they did that now, they might be com- 
pelled to continue the system even if the prices returned to a more normal figure. 
There were other difficulties, such as the difficulty of deciding with justice to the 
landlord and with satisfaction to the tenants, what was really fair rental in a great 
variety of physical circumstances and for different classes of people, for there were 
certain classes, wbo^ had habitually paid lower rentals. There was also the difficulty 
arising from the existence of protected classes such as occupancy-tenants. Then, 
again, there was the possibility of the Government attempting to get landlords to 
agree themselves on some adjustments with their tenants based on the existing 
rents. But allowing for reductions to meet the present prices, this would preserve 
the proper and traditional relations of landlords and tenants. H. E. the Governor 
acknowledged the very generous reduction recently announced on some large estates 
which showed a spirit which they all appreciated. They had a situation of grave 
gr^ity in which landlords, tenants and the general taxpayers were equally involved 
and they would not get a solution unless the claims of all interests were equally 
considered and justice done to each. Sir Malcolm Hailey hoped that when the 
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Council met to-day the Government should have been able to indicate their own 
conclusions as to the best methods for meeting claims of these interests, but there 
were questions not only of policy, but of technical complexity involved and the 
Government were not yet ready to make an announcement on the subject. More- 
over, it would be inadvisable for the Government to formulate views until they had 
asked the representatives of this Council to meet the Government and to consider 
the problem in all its bearings. As soon ^ as their own material was complete, the 
Government would seek an early opportunity of doing this, and if their proposals 
involved legislation, the Government would convene a special session for this 
purpose. 

Officials Ai?i> the iTruce 

One aspect of the rural problem here, the Governor .continued, was now a matter 
of all India interest. Charges had been made against the United Provinces Govern- 
ment, that it was imperilling the Delhi Agreement. It had been alleged that the 
Government had not only joined the landlords in the oppression of tenants, but had in 
violation of the Delhi Pact, began a campaign of repression against political workers 
who had taken up the cause of tenants. The observance of the Delhi Agreement 
was a matter of honour with the Government and if there was to be a aeliberata 
breach of its term it would not come from the Government side. No agreement 
could stand if those concerned in it were continually looking for causes of offence. 
In recent years much had been done to secure the stability of rents of 
tenants, and thereby protect them from unreasonable enhancements of rent. 
In the Agra Province, 56 per cent of the tenants had hereditary rights. 
In Oudh, there were practically no hereditary rights, but over 90 per cent 
were statutory life-tenants. There might be a number of individual cases in 
which even in normal times rents were paid with difficulty. On his part, 
as Government, he held the view that if in ordinary times tenants had any 
complaint, it was rather that illegal exactions such as Nazrana were taken, that 
unrecorded enhancements were made and that a high hand was sometimes used by 
the agents of the landlord in collection. No one could deny such practices were in 
force, though by uo means universally, and certainly not anywhere to the extent 
which the lurid spate of anti-landlord campaign in the Press would suggest. There 
were many estates where they were unknown. 

Sir Malcloni Hailey said: “Let me come to the events of the last few months. 
We had during the civil disobedience movement a great deal of preaching of a ‘no 
rent’ campaign based on purely political grounds, and though it showed for the 
time no definite result in refusals to pay rent, it certainly had an unsettling effect 
on the minds of the tenants in the areas where it was most vigorously attempted. 
After the Delhi Agreement, that campaign ceased, but the new situation caused by 
the sudden fall in prices was busily exploited by numerous workers. Bands of 
volunteers invaded villages. They did not, it is true, say that no rents should be 
paid. The general tenor of their teaching was, in the first instance, that the tenants 
should not pay more than they could afford, and afterwards that they should only 
pay at a rate which political leaders took on themselves, the responsibility of fixing 
was adequate.” 

A campaign of this sort was in any case full of danger. Nor was it likely that 
the volunteers, eager to establish their influence, would stop at that stage of advice. 
There were some leaders whose personal action went beyond indiscretion. Tenants, 
already intensely troubled by economic distress were told that landlords were 
parasites, that their only hope for the future was in a peasants’ and workers’ 
Kepublic, which would abolish landlords, and that landlords, who resisted the Con- 
gress now, would be “swept beyond the seven seas”. 

Anti-Landlord Campaign 

The anti-landlord campaign, the Governor continued, had its consequences. In 
some districts there was complete refusal to pay any rent at all, and there had been 
murderous attacks on landlords and outrages on officials carrying out legal processes. 
In the affected districts, the Government had to take some action. In selected 
villages, rents had been collected by revenue agency, under the provisions of 
Section 12-A of the Oudh Bent Act. Elsewhere, in isolated cases, police assistance 
had to be giVen to court officials. The police action was explicitly confined to 
safeguarding the carrying out of court processes. It was incorrect to say that 
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Government lent to landlords the assistance of police in collecting rents. The 
Government had regrettably enough, received reports of isolated instances in which 
landlords’ agents had attempted to use force in the collections of rents. Every 
district officer knew that the Government were keenly interested in preventing such 
incidents, and that the Government had no intention to condone them. At the 
same time, action was taken against certain persons, who were guilty of trying to 
prevent collection of rents or to terrorize landlords. The Government toolc action 
against them not because they belonged to a political party, but because their con- 
duct was likely to lead to disorder or breach of the peace. A large number of 
processes were issued, but they were largely by way of warning. In the Bara- 
Banki, six persons were now in prison under the preventive sections. In Rae 
Bareilly ei^ht persons had been ordered to furnish security, of whom five were in jail 
being in default. 

H. E. the Governor said that the Government were not devoid of sympathy for 
cultivators in the trouble which had come upon them, but they realised that land- 
lords themselves were not without grave difficulties in this situation. He said; 
“We cannot afford to take sides. We equally cannot afford to stand apart, when 
we see the chance of a conflagration in our rural areas. Here is a purely economic 
trouble which, if not carefully handled, may lead to a social upheaval. Let us 
in Heaven's name keep politics out of it, and by united counsel and with calm and 
sober judgment attempt to find an equitable and a peaceful solution. 

TiiiBUTE TO Mahaeaja Maelmudabad 

After the Governor’s address Mr, J. G, Smith, Finance Member and Leader of 
the House referred to the loss sustained by the province in the death of the 
Maharajah of Mahmudabad, characterising the late Maharaja as a great gentleman. 
The Finance Member said his conspicuous service for the country and conscientious 
regard for duty would never be forgotten by the people of these provinces. 

Associating himself with the Finance Member’s remarks Mr, C, Y. Chmtamani 
observed that the Maharajah’s death was a loss not only to the U. P. but to the 
whole of India. He was a unique personality, both because of his public-spirited 
qualities and private virtues of amiability, hospitability and generosity, Mr. Chinta- 
mani suggested adjournment of the Council as a mark of respect to the Maharaja’s 
memory, 

The Nawah of Chattari, paying a tribute to the Maharajah, seconded Mr. Chinta- 
mani’s suggestion for adjournment. After some more eulogies the proposal was 
carried. 

Retrenchment Proposals 

The Finance Department then circulated a statement of the budget amounts 
scheduled for immediate reduction. These aggregated roughly'to 55 lakhs. 

Mr, Chintamani gave notice of a resolution recommending to the Government to 
appoint a Retrenchment Committee of seven of whom five should be elected by the 
Council, to examine and report on the Finance Department’s statement, and to make 
proposals for further retrenchment, the Committee to report by the 15th Beptember 
next. 

Revised Land Revenue Assessments 

21sL JULY : — Several settlement reports were discussed in the Coucil to-day. 

Non-official members, particularly the landlord members, expressed themselves 
strongly against the enforcement of the revised land revenue assessments in several 
districts of Oudh which had recently been settled. Their plea was that not only was 
there no hope of realising the enhanced rents but even the existing rents could not 
be collected in full. 

The Finance Member said that the acceptance of the new assessments need not 
necessarily mean the immediate enhancement of land revenue. The assessment 
reports resulting from the recent settlements were based on more accurate data than 
those previously available, and would be useful in fixing remissions in the forth- 
coming Kharif. 

By a large majority the landlords carried two resolutions recommending the non- 
enforcement of fresh land revenue assessment in four Thasila of the three district of 
Oudh. 
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A resolution regarding house-rents to be realised from Ministers for the occupa- 
tion of buildings belonging to or hired by the Government, was carried. 

The Council was discussing certain rules under the Naik Girls' Protection Act 
of 1920 when it adjourned. 

Appointment of KETEENcmiENT CoiTMiTTEE 

22nd. JraT:— The only important business transacted .to-day in the Council, 
was the discussion of Mr. C. Y. Chintamani’s resolution, recommending the appoint- 
ment of a Retrechment Committee. 

M’*. Chiniarnayii moved the immediate appointment of such a committee to examine 
the report on retrenchment schemes, already formulated by the Government and to 
make proposals for further retrenchment. The resolution, as moved, stated that the 
committee should cont-ist of seven members, five elected non-officials and two 
nominated by the Government, the committee to elect its own Chairman, with an 
officer of the Finance Department to act as the secretary and further that the Com- 
mittee should submit its report by the 15th September. next. 

Several amendments were moved to a clause of the resolution, relating to the 
composition of the committee. Most of the amendments were adopted and the 
resolution, as amended and passed, provided for a committee of ten members, exclud- 
ing the Chairman, eight being non-officials, nominated by the Government in 
consultation with the leaders of the four parties in. the CouncQ and two being also 
nominated by Government at their choice, and the Finance Member to be the 
ex-officio Chairman, with an officer of the Finance Department as the Secretary. 

Moving the resolution Mr. Chintamani spoke over an hour and said that the 
present financial debacle was a warning of Providence to “'those all wise men of 
bureaucracy wLo constituted themselves guardians, without time limit, of the 
people of India, that they should not continue to spend and mis-spend the revenues 
extracted from the very poor people, with levity, irresponsibility and in utter dis- 
regard of public criticism.’’ He added that starting with an opening ‘balance of 
over eighty lakhs of rupees in 1921-22, the United Provinces had at the end of 
the last year accumulated a deficit of over one crore of rupees. 

Proceeding, Mr. Chintamani said that while other Governments, promtly consti- 
tued retrenchment committees and took their respective legislatures into confidence, 
this Government merely asked its Finance Department to find out where economy 
was possible. It was only on Monday Issi that the Finance Secretary presented 
the Council with a statement of amounts, scheduled for immediate reduction. 

The speaker then examined the schedule in detail and criticised for having con- 
sented to yield twenty-five lakhs of rupees from their budgets, against fifteen lakhs 
given by the reserved departments, barring irrigation. 

Concluding, the mover said that he had defined the composition of the Committee 
because he did not want an official body, but one which would truly reflect the 
opinion of the Council. 

Mr. Ismail moved an amendment, increasing the number to ten and suggesting 
that eight members should be nominated by the Government, after consultation 
with the party leaders, and two more at their free choice. 

Kunivar Jagdtsh Prasad moved an amendment to the efiect that the Finance 
Member should be the es-Offiicio Chairman of the Committee. , . u n 

Babu Jagdeo Boy moved that all the .eight members, to be nominated, should 
be non-officials. All the three amendments were one after another adopted and the 
resolution, as amended, was passed. 

Mr. J. C. Smith, replying to Mr. Chintamani, said that the latter as Minister was 
responsible for the establishment of the Cawnpore Technological Institute, which 
had cost the province thirty-five lakhs of rupees to no useful purpose, as also tor 
the exaut of ten lakhs of rupees in industrial loans, which proved irrecoverable. 
If the province had accumulated a deficit of one crore of rupees, Mr. Chintamani 
himself was responsible for half of it. 

Mr. Chintamani retorted that he was undoubtedly the Minister-in-Charge then, 
but he was in no way responsible for the establishment of TechnologicaLInstitut® or 
for grant of loans. 

The Council then adjourned the next day, 
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Depressed Classes' Education Facilities 

24th. JULY : — Several non-ofacial resolutions were discussed to-dajr. One coming 
from the Depressed Classes’ benches urged the provision of special educational 
facilities for boys of the depressed classes. 

Mr. A. H. MachenyJa^ Director of Public Instruction, doubted the utility of 
special schools, suggesting that Depressed Class boys should take full advantage of 
the existing general schools where their admission "was not barred. He pointed out 
that there were only 25,000 Depressed Class boys in the special schools maintained 
for them, against 83,000 of such boys who attended general schools. The best 
remedy lay in the introduction of compulsory primary education. 

In view of the Government’s sympathetic reply, the resolution was withdrawn, 
and the Council adjourned for the day. 

Suspension of Foreign Scholarships 

Yesterday’s resolution against the proposed suspension of certain scholarships, 
particularly foreign, was carried by 35 votes against 34. 

Depressed Class and Services 

25th. JULY : Some non-official resolutions were also discussed in the Council 
to-day, One of them recomnended the appointment of a committee to enquire into 
the affairs of the Benares Municipality which, according to several members, '‘was 
notorious for its bad roads, bad drainage and unsatisfactory water supply etc. 

Naicab Yusuf, Minister for Local Self-Government, accepted the resolution. 

Another resolution was passed recommending to the Government to pay greater 
regard to the claims of the members of the depressed classes in the matter of 
appointments to the public services. 

Kumoar Jagadish Pershad, Chief Secretary, said that there was no bar to the 
depressed classes people being appointed to the highest offices in the State. He 
added that big constitutional changes were impending, and soon the centre of power 
would more be in the hands of the elected representatives in the Council than in 
the hands of Government servants. Even with the present restricted franchise, the 
strength of the depressed class representation in the United Provinces Legislative 
Council was 10 per cent. This was a record in India, and with the widening of 
the franchise, their number would increase greatly, and the time was coming v^en 
those who considered themselves immensely superior to the depressed classes would 
not only seek the latter's sympathy, but support. 

The Mawab of Ghattari, Home Member, said that the awakening of the Depressed 
Classes was the dawn of a new era. Soon there would be no “Depressed Classes”. 

The resolution was carried. 

New Taxation Measures Introduced 

The Finance Member then introduced two taxation measures namely the Court 
Fees Amendment Bill and the Stamps Amendment Bill. 

When the Finance Member moved their reference to Select ‘Committees, Mr. ‘C. 
Y. Chintamani and other party leaders urged that the select committees should not 
meet until the Provincial Retrenchment Committee and the Agrarian Committee had 
made their reports and the Government decisions thereon had been announced ; and 
secondly that every member of the House, including the members of the Select 
Committee, should have complete liberty of action either to amend, modify or oppose 
the bills after they had emerged from the committee stage. 

The Finance Member observed that he had absolutely no objection to the 
committee reports on the two bills being submitted after the publication of the 
reports of the Retrenchment and Agrarian Committees. He agreed to the second 
point raised by the Opposition to the effect that the House should have complete 
liberty of action in regard to the bills after the Committee stage. 

On this understanding, the Council agreed to the two bills being referred to 
select committees. The Council then adjourned sine die. 

85 
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DECEMBER SESSION 

NoN-oFFiaAL Resolutions 

The December session of the Council commenced at Lucknow on the 14th. 
December 1931. Four non-official resolutions were discussed, and of them three 
were adopted. 

The first resolution, which was carried without a division, ur^-ed that canal rates 
for the year 1330 Fasli (1931-32) should be reduced by at least on 3 -fourth. 

The nest resolution moved by Mr. C. Y. Chintamani recommended that not less 
than one-half of the Secretaries and Deputy Secretaries to the Government should 
be selected from among Indian I. G. S. officers and the Provincial Civil Service 
officers holding listed posts. 

Mr. E. A. H. Blunt, Finance Member, assured the mover that there was no 
reluctance on the part of the Government to post Indian officers to the Secretariat, 
but as Deputy Secretaries were generally selected from civil servants of over twelve 
years’ standing and the Secretaries from among the ranks of Magistrates and 
Collectors, there were not many Indian officers whom the Government could 
conveniently bring to the Secretariat. 

Mr. Chintamani’s resolution was carried without a division. 

By 37 votes to 10 the Council rejected a resolution recommending the amendment 
of the election rules to ensure that no voter should be elected a member either of 
the Legislative Council or any municipality or district board unless he can read and 
write either Hindi, Urdu or English. 

U. P. Ordinance 

15th. DECEMBER : — Mr, Chintamani, leader of the Opposition, made to-day a 
motion for adjourment of the Council to discuss the newly promulgated U. P. Emer- 
gency powers Ordinance and withdrew it after definite 'assurances were given on behalf 
of the Government in unequivocal and unambiguous tenns by the Finance Member 
and the Home Member that the Ordinance would only be used to counter-act the 
campaign started by the Congress and that the wide'powers vested in the Government 
and its officers would not at aU be abused. It was added that definite instructions 
to this effect had already been issued to all district magistrates in the province. 

Moving that the House ^ do now adjourn, Mr. Chintamani said the object of his 
motion, as stated iu the notice which he had handed to the President earlier in the 
day, was to discuss the Ordinance called the U, P. Emergency Powers Ordinance 
promulgated and published. Motions of adjournment could be made either for ex- 
pression of opinion upon definite matters of urgent public importance or as votes of 
censure upon Government. The Ordinance haa been promulgated by the Governor- 
General and it was unlikely this step would have been taken by the Governor- 
General without previous consultation between the local Government and the Govern- 
ment of India. At the same time it was impossible for any one to know what part 
was exactly taken, by which authority and to what extent either was responsible for 
the decision to promulgate the Ordinance or for its contents. This being so obvious, 
the reason for making a vote of censure did not arise. If that was ruled out, it 
necessarily followed that the idea of a vote of censure must be ruled out altogether. 
Having made it clear that the object of the motion of adjournment was to discuss 
the Ordinance, Mr. Chintamani preceded to say that the first question that sugges- 
ted itself to any one was why had this Ordinance been promulgated. The obvious 
answer was that because there was a no-rent campaign started by the Congress, 
therefore the Grovernment deemed it necessary to arm themselves with special powers 
not conferred upon them by the ordinary law in order to deal with the situation 
created by that campaign. The object, as stated in the preamble, was whereas an 
emergency has arisen which m^es it necessary to provide against instigation to ille- 
gal refusal of payment of certain liabilities and to confer special powers on the 
Government of the U. P. and its officers for the purpose of maintaining law and 
order, etc.’ Mr. Chintamani asked if the special powers would be confined to the 
no-rent campaign or it was intended under cover of this Ordinance to use them in 
all matters as if the ordinary law were suspended. In orther words, would district 
officers be authorised by the local Government to act in an extra-ordinary manner 
under cover of the extraordinary provisions of this Ordinance? If it was held that 
the powers conferred by the Ordinance were not so limited, then he had no hesita- 
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tion in saying that it was tantamount to introduction in the United Provinces of 
martial law minus that name. 

Mr. Chintamani nest referred to the Bengal Ordinance and pointed out that in 
Bengal anarchical crime had been prevalent for the last 23 years and Government 
were obliged to take successive steps l 3 oth legislative and administrative to deal with 
that gTeat evil. The last of those steps was the latest Ordinance. Fortunately for the 
U. P. there was no conditions which could be described as anarchical. This being 
so was it the Government’s intention by an extensive application of the extraordi- 
nary provisions of this Ordinance to create extraordinary conditions here and were 
they prepared for the widespread dissatisfaction that would be an inevitable conse- 
quence of such unconsidered action under the provisions of this Ordinance ? He 
trusted the Finance Member would be able to give a satisfactory assurance to the 
House and through it to the public at large that it was not a part of Government’s 
intentions to act promiscuously and indiscriminately. speak as a person who 
himself is, without qualification or reservation, opposed to the no-rent campaign. 
(Loud applause both from Government and non -official benches.) During the whole 
of the public life, 1 have been, I hope, a strict adherent of constitutions, as distiii- 
guished from direct action. My landlord friends in this Council can take this 
assurance from me that they are now listening to a speaker who is 100 per cent, 
opposed to the no-rent campaign. 

If the provisions of the Ordinance were literally constructed and if the powers 
conferred upon the local Government and by delegation upon the district magistrates 
wer j utilized extensively, Mr. Chintamani had no hesitation in saying that^ it would 
not be worth while of any public man to live in the province and lose his liberty. 
He did hope and trust that the Government which, he liked to publicly acknowlege, 
had on the whole shown a great deal of restraint and moderation during the last 
several months, would sustain that reputation. No one could fail to have been 
impressed by the series of measures which the Government took during the last 
four or five months in order to ease the agrarian situation. It could inot be 
contended that the Government had been unresponsive to the needs of the situation 
and that they had been obstinate in adherence to any formula which they might 
have prescribed for their own guidance when all the facts were not before them. 
Mr. Chintamani added that he aid not mean to say that everything that they had 
done was quite right or that there was nothing else that they had to do. His point 
was that on the whole it could not be hela that the Government of the United 
Provinces had not shown a great deal of the sense of responsive co-operation in 
dealing with the agrarian situation, nor could credit be withheld from them for 
having shown the necessary sense of moderation and restraint in the measures 
which they had adopted. He hoped that the Finance Member would be able to 
tell the House that whatever might be the ambiguity of its language, the Ordinance 
was specifically and exclusively intended to deal with the situation caused by the 
no-rent campaign and that the Government had no intention of taking any steps 
beyond what the no-rent campaign might strictly require them _ to do. He did hope 
that an assurance would be given that administrative instructions would be issued 
to the district magistrates as to the limits within which they were expected, 
required and permitted to act and that the district magistrates should not consider 
themselves to be at liberty to roam at large and make promiscuous use of^ the 
despotic powers which this Ordinance conferred upon them and create a political 
crisis of the first magnitude. If this assurance was given by the Finance Member 
on behalf of the Govervment of the United Provinces, he would facilitate his (Mr. 
Chintamani’s) task in avoiding the extreme step of pressing the motion to a division. 

Non-ofticial Besolutioks 

16th. DECEMBER :--A number of non-official resolutions were discussed in the 
Council to-day, not less than three of them relating to the grievances of the depressed 
classes. The members of that commuuity, both elected and nominated, actively 
participated in the debates on those resolutions which were whole-heartedly supported 
by all sections of the House and carried by the House. 

Eai Bajeshwari Prasad moved : 

Eemission of LainT) Bevenue 

‘That this Council recommends to the Governor in Council that the remission in 
land revenue should be proportionate to the remission in rents both in Agra and 
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Oudh for the year 1339 Easli and that immediate action should bo taken to give 
effect to this principle.’ 

The resolution -^vas carried without a division. 

Pent Colleciiox CHiJiGEs 

Eaja Jagannath Baksh Singh moved : 

‘That th's Council recommends to Government to issue instructions to the district 
officers concerned to deliver the whole amount of the arrears of rent, rates or cess 
due to a landlord for whom they are recovered under section 12-A of the 
Oudh Pent Act without making any deductions or charges on account of the 
cost of recovery’. 

Pai Bahadur Thakur Hanuman Singh moved as an amendment to add the follow- 
ing clause to the resolution : 

The Council further recommends to the Government to refund all the costs referr- 
ed to in part one which might have been recovered from the landlords’. 

The resolution was put and carried. 

Depressed Class Eepresentation 

Mr. Shyam Lai, on behalf of Mr. Bhondwa (depressed classes member) moved : 

‘That this Council recommends to Government to nominate only such persons as 
belong to the depressed community for representation of the depressed classes in the 
local hoards’. 

The resolution was put and carried. 

Eight of Access to Wells, Etc. 

Mr. E. Ahmad Shah (Indian Christian nominated) next moved : 

‘That this Council recommends to Government to take steps that the rights, such 
as drawing of water from public wells, springs and tanks and admission to public 
schools wherever denied to a person or persons be enforced’. 

The resolution was put ana carried. 

Educational Institutions And Depressed Glasses 

Pandit Joti Prasad Upadhyaya, on behalf of Chaudhri Pam Dayal (depressed 
class member for Lucknow city) next moved : 

‘That this Council recommends to Government to take deterrent measures against 
the educational institutions which may be found to discourage the education of the 
depressed classes’. 

Thakur Hanuman Singh moved an amen'dment to add following as part two : 

‘This Council also recommends to Government to withhold aid in case of aided 
institutions if they be found discouraging such education’. 

The resolution as amended was carried and the Council adjourned. 

Agra Tenancy Act.Amend. Bill 

^ 17th, DECEMBER ; — Official business was taken up by the Council to-da;y. After 
Lieut. Col. (^. L. Dunn, director of public health, was sworn in two resolutions on 
the final settlement reports of Garhwal and Hardoi were carried, the first of them 
being pressed to the division. The next item related to the levy of a registration fee 
of Ps. 25 on motor cars and Ps. 10 on motor cycles but the Finance Member did 
not move the resolution as the report of the Eetrenchment Committee yet remained 
to be discussed. 

The House passed into law the Bill to amend sec. 132- A of the Agra Tenancy 
Act empowering the Government to collect arrears of rent like arrears of revenue 
on behalf of the zamindars. This brought the tenancy law in Agra Province into 
line with the tenancy law in Ondh. On behalf oi the ^Government Mr. Blunt, 
Finance Member, gave an assurance that the new provision would be sparingly 
used by the Government only when there was a general refusal of payment of 
rents in any locality or area. The Council next assented to the appointment of a 
committee by the Government to enquire into the agricultural indebtedness both of 
zamindars and tenants. The Public Accounts Committee report for the year 1928-29 
was under discussion when the Council adjourned, 
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OFFICIAL BILLS 
Official Bills 

18th, DECEMBER : — Several Official Bills -were discussed in the Council to-day. 

Nawab Yusuf, Minister, introduced a Bill to ameiid the Municipalities^ Act 
1916. After some brief criticism, the Bill vras referred to the Select Committee. 
The Bill defined the exact term of office of members and chairmen of municipalities 
and also laid down the procedure for the election of new chairmen. 

The Bill further laid down that in 1936 and thereafter, municipal general 
elections shall be held every fifth year, and not every third year as at present. 

The Minister also introduced a Bill postponing municipal elections at Cawnpore 
by ten months on account of the prevailing disturbed conditions in the City. This 
fell was passed without any reference to a Select Committee. 

Goof DAS Bill 

The Home Member introduced the TJ. P. Goondas Bill 1931. On his motion 
it was referred to a Select Committee. The Bill was on the lines of the Bengal 
Goondas Act 1923, and empowered the Government to direct any person or persons 
to leave Cawnpore or even U. P., for a specified period. 

District Board’s Act A^iend. Bill 

19th. DECEMBER : — The only business transacted in the Council to-day was the 
consideration of the bill to amend the U. P. District Boards Act of 1922, which 
was referred to a select committee. 

The bill defined the powers and functions of district education committees and 
their chairmen in contradistinction with the powers and functions of the district 
boards themselves. District education committees were established by an amending 
bill of the District Boards Act in 1928, and the committees were required to ex- 
ercise, discharge and perform all the powers, ;duties and functions of the boards 
in regard to educational matters, wtth certain exceptions. Afterwards causes of 
friction between the district boards and education committees were found to exist 
and the relations between them were not clear, and the control of the boards and 
Government over education committees, the method of appointment of education 
committees, their chairmen, vice-chairman and other matters connected with the 
working of Education committees were not satisfactorily provided for. The Govern- 
ment, therefore, appointed a committee to enquire into the administration of verna- 
cular education by district boards, and following on the recommendations of that 
committee this bill was introduced with the object of improving the administra- 
tion of vernacular education in rural areas. 

Arrears of Eent BujL 

21st DECEMBER The Council passed into law to-day a short Bill entitled the 
Arrears of Kent Bill, 1931, the object of which was to protect from ejectment and 
distraint a tenant or thekadar who had paid two- thirds of the arrears or rent due by 
him to his landlord. 

Several members wanted the Bill to pass through a select committee on the 
ground that it was of no material assistance to the tenants who could hardly pay 
then* current reduced rents, let alone any portion of the arrears. 

Mr. Blunt, ^ Finance Member, asked the Council to accept it as a temporary 
measure, promising that an ad hoc committee would at once be appointed to hammer 
out a new Bill with the same object in view. He pointed out that the Government 
must have some power to stop the distraint of crops almost at once, because dis- 
traint-proceedings were likely to cause considerable friction between the landlords 
and the tenants. 

Mr.^ Blunt referred to the murder of a Zemindar and his servants near Amroha 
and said that the Government’s information was that the quarrel arose in connection 
with distraint proceedings. Government’s information was also that it had nothing 
whatever to do with ‘^No-Eent” campaign. 

The Bill was accordingly passed by the Council as a temporary measure. 

Eetrench]ment Committee Eeport 

The report of the Eetrenchment Committees engaged the Council’s attention for 
the rest of the day. No less than 14 resolutions were tabled for discussion, 
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most of them overlapping one another, Three of them ^rere, however, carried by 
the Council, one recommending that in eases where scales of salaries were increased 
and administratively sanctioned but could not be paid as funds were not available, 
the proposed cut should not apply and another asking the Government not to accept 
the recommendation made by a majority of the members urging the abolition of the 
post of assistant electric inspector to the Government, The Council further carried 
resolutions recommending that in case of employees whose salary was less than Es. 
50 per month, there should be no cm. The latter part of this resolution proposing 
a graded cut rising up to 30 per cent, for salaries exceeding Es. 8,000 was rejected 
without a division, 

Agra Medic-al Students' Eusttcatton 

A motion for adjournment of rho house was then made by Eao 
Knshnapal Singh in connection with the rustication of certain students by 
Capt. Bhargava, i. s., Principal of the Agra Medical School, and it was 
withdrawn without being pressed to a division when the Minister-in -charge 
^awab Muhammad Yusuf made a statement that he was prepared to ask the 
Priueipal to see them once again and as a result of that interview to 'make any 
further recommendation in their cases that he considered proper. 

EeTRENCHMENT COiDIITTEE EePORT 

There was a general discussion in the Council to-day on the report of the Ee- 
trenchment Committee in which a good many speakers ‘ participated. The last two 
speeches from the non-official benches were made by Eai Eajeshwar Bali and Mr. 
Chin tarn an i. Both of them strongly protested against the action taken by the 
Gov^meut m respect of the cut in salaries before the Council had expressed its 
considered views on the various recommendations made by the committee 

The action of the Government, Mr. Blunt said in the course of his repiv, was not 
at all meant to be au insult to the Council but it was dictated by reasons*^ of emer- 
cency aud espedition. The cuts were to be effected from January 1932 and therefore 
the rules regulatmg reductions to be effected in the salaries of Government servants 
had to be published for information in time to enable various offices to act upon 
them. Mr. Blunt repeated his statement of yesterday that every line of the Ee- 
trenchment Committee’s report would be carefully considered by the Government. 

Council sat till a late hour to bring ^ the .discussion to a close. After 
the Finance Member had replied to the criticisms of various members the Council 
adjourned sine die. 



Governor’s Opening Speech 


The Autumu Session of the Burma Legislative Council opened at Eangoon on the 
515^. August 1931. His Excellency the Governor, opening the session, gave a resume 
of the rebellion, the steps taken to suppress it and the policy of tempering justice 
with mercy pursued in this connection. His Excellency also reviewed the present 
economic situation, dwelt at length on the agrarian problems and referred to 
the finances of the province and the Bound Table Conference. 

_His Excellency reiterated the Government’s view, recently supported by the 
Tribunal, that the rebellion was carefully planned, the object being to promote the 
same in various parts of Burma, to overthrow the Government and to involve 
people in blood-shed and mutual destruction. The rebellion, he observed, could 
not be excused on the ground that it was against the capitation tax. Though 
economic depression contributed to its spread, the same was not its cause as the 
rebellion was planned long before the paddy ;8lump. The measures adopted resulted 
in steady improvement in the situation, and the Governor expressed the hope that 
Says San’s capture was having a good moral eftect throughout the country. 
Thayetmyo and Pegu were still causing most of the anxiety, but the hope was 
expressed that these two districts would soon get under control. Upper Burma 
remained unaffected, 

‘‘Though the situation,” said His Excellency, *ds definitely better, it would be a 
mistake to think that we are yet out of the wood”. Gangs and leaders of gano-a 
were still unaccounted for and must be regarded as a potential danger. The present 
quiescence was due to the activities of military troops and also perhaps rain. 

Clarifying the Government’s view, His Excellency stated that it was their 
first and most important duty to suppress the rebellion by all the means in their 
power. At the same time they were willing and anxious to temper justice with 
mercy. He declared that the Government were willing to deal gently with people 
induced or coerced to join the rebellion and pointed out that more than four 
thousand people had taken advantage of the amnesty. He explained the Govern- 
ment’s mability to accept the suggestion of complete amnesty ,for ail crimes, com- 
mitted in the course of the rebellion. While conceding that such a step "might 
secure a temporary respite from the rebellion, His Excellency observed that it 
would not conduce to security for the future, which was their main concern. He 
enunciated the principal necessity of restoring the authority of the Government 
and the re-establishment of law and order. The amnesty were generous con- 
sidering the events of the last nine months. He asked all loyal Burmans ’to use 
^eir influence in maJdng the amnesty a success. That was the line, taken bv 
Saya Daws, who set a fine example. ^ 

With regard to the Emergency Powers Ordinance, His Excellency did not believe 
that any loyal person regarded it with serious apprehension. He paid a tribute to 
Sstricis Officers and Civil and Military Police operating in the rebel 

to the question of the economic difficulties, His Excellency referred to 
.prices and the drought in Upper Burma, and des- 
cribed the steps taken to alleviate distress,' such as, agricultural loans, opening of 
tests works, reduction in interest, suspension of collection of the principal of the 
outstanding loans and remission of land revenue. His Excellency the Governor 
was otimistic regarding paddy cultivation in the Delta districts and Lower Burma 
where, according to his information, the crop would not be below the usual figure 
though he was previously told cultivation would be 40 per cent short of the 


His Excellency pointed out that there ivas allotment of 56 lakhs for agricultural 
loans, or which 45 had been issued. The measures taken were only designed to 
meet the immediate situ^ion but he opined the real agrarian problems of Lower 
Burma lay very deep. He referred to three problems (1) the transfer of land from 
agriculturists to non-a^rmulturalists ; (2) relationship between landlord and tenant 
and (3) agricultural indebtedness. He explain^ the difficulty of legislation for Burma 
on the lines of the Punjab Alienation Act. Begarding the second, his provisional 
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view was that they ought to consider the introduction of a Tenancy ^ Bill. They 
had a small committee now investigatiDg the subject. As regards ^ agricultural in- 
debtedness, the common suggestion of declaring a moratorium for Burma alone 
did not seem practicable. It could not be given effect to without Central legis- 
lation. He expressed anxiety as to the revenue prospects iu the current year. Last 
year, the expenditure was curtailed by 86 lakhs. This year, the progress of re- 
trenchment continued, making a total cut of about a crore of rupees. He expected 
the Council to agree with him that they ought not to consider the question of 
reducing the pay of the provincial Services until the closely connected question of 
reduction of the pay of the All-India Services was decided. 

Keferring to the Burma Eound Table Conference, His Excellency announced that 
the Government had prepared a memorandum, regarding constitutional _ advance in 
Burma, and good progress was made with the investigation of the financial aspect of 
separation. With regard to the prolongation of the term of the legislature expiring in 
November next, His Excellency had not finally made up his mind, but, as at 
present advised, his thoughts were tending towards a decision in favour of a six 
months extension. 

Official Bills 

^Ist. AUGUST : — After the Governor’s speech the house took up official business. 
Tke Burma Rebellion {trials) Bill was moved by the Home Member for consideration. 
It was debated upon the whole day and ultimately rejected by a majority of two 
votes, The object of the Bill was to provide for the speedy trial of persons accused of 
offences connected with the rebellions in Burma and to replace trial by an Ordinance. 

The Burman members belonging to several parties in the House opposed the Bill. 
They pointed out that there was no necessity for such a Bill now as the rebellion 
had almost ended. Besides the Bill violated the principle of the Criminal Laws and 
Evidence Act. 

The Home Member pressing the motion, the House rejected the consideration of 
the motion by thirty nine against forfcyone votes. The Council then adjourned. 

Burma Excise Act .Amend Bill 

1st. SEPTEMBER: —In the Council to-day, non-official business was discussed, 
after interpellations. 

The Council refused leave to introduce the Bill to amend the Burma Excise Act 
by Saw Pah Dwai, (Karen Christian) and rejected another motion by; U Ba Than 
feing the salary of a Minister at Rs. 3,000 per mensem by a majority .of fifteen 
votes. 

The object of the Bill to amend the Excise Act was to permit non-Christian Karens 
to manufacture liquor and make other excisable articles during certain periods in 
the year when they were engaged in celebrating religious festivals and possess them 
at any time. 

Reduction of Minister’s Salary 

The Finance Member opposing the introduction of the motion reducing Ministers- 
salary quoted the Assembly Public Accounts Committee’s decision and explained the 
difficulties in acceping such motions under the Government of India Act saying 
that the motion violated constitutional principles. 

The President overruled the objection and allowed the motion. 

The mover suggested redaction in the Ministers' salaries on the grounds of 
bankruptcy, running the Government on borrowed money, economic depression and 
starvation in certain parts of the province. 

Several members took part in the debate for and against, but' the Government 
Benches opposing the motion denied the existence of famine conditions anywhere, 
adding that the finances of the province were sound. They said 'that the depression 
was world-wide and pointed out the difficulty in accepting such a suggestion until 
the resolution of salaries was possible in the All-India services. 

The motion was then pressed to a division and lost thirty voting for and forty- 
five against. Some KAren members and the Home Rule Party remaiued neutral.' 

The Council then adjourned. 

Committee To Survey Economo Distress 

2nd. SEPTEMBER — :In the Council to-day the Government suffered a defeat by 
a majority of four votes over a non-official resolution recommending the appointment 
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of a Bmall committee with the Deputy Commissioner as Chairman and members of 
the Legislature and other non-official gentleman as members to make a surrey of 
the economic distress throughout the country, to find ways and means to get employ- 
ment for the unemployed and make necessary recommendations to the Government 
for the improvement of the situation. The resolution was supported by several 
Burman members. .Some suggested the committee to be advisory and permanent 
while others held that the Committee should have control and include local Sayadaws 
therein. A few referred to the distress in Upper Burma and the failure of crop as 
due to lack of rain, while one member remarked that the absence of a moratorium 
legislation was one of the main causes of the distress prevailing in the country. 

The non -official supporters of the resolution urged co-operation and held that the 
appointment of such a committee would benefit the Government in successful adminis- 
tration of the country. 

The Government members opposing the resolution explained the difficulty In 
accepting such a suggestion and remarked that the resolution was not the best way to 
help the Government in administration. The Government desired district officers 
to consult local opinion whenever necessary, but held that the resolution was un- 
acceptable as it would be of no advantage. 

The rinance Memlier, winding up the debate, explained that such a survey was 
unnecessary as the Government were fully acquainted with the cause of the distress 
including world depression. He denied the distress to be so acute as had been 
dcBcribed and instanced the cases of vOlagers who did not accept road making works 
at six to eight annas a day. He also detailed the opening of teat works and the 
relief measures taken by the Government in the areas in distress though they did 
not actually come under the Famine Code. The speaker said that the intention of 
the resolution being non-official control of local administration, the Government were 
unable to accept the resolution as it would weaken the responsibility of the district 
officers. Referring to the question of a moratorium he quoted figures oi mortgage suits 
in several districts and pointed out that the Chettyars were abiding by the promise 
they had made to help the people in the districts. Chettyars could not advance 
money as neither they had it, nor could they borrow. Further there was a run on 
them by the depositors. 

The resolution was debated the whole day, was ultimately pressed to a division 
and earned, fortyone voting for and thirty seven against it. The Council then 
adjourned. 


Rebeli^on Trials Bill 

Srd. SBPTUMBJ^jR In the Council to-day, after interpellations, the President 
informed the House that His Excellency the Governor had referred back for 
reconsideration the Burma Rebellion Trials Bill which the House had rejected on 
Monday last and that the Bill would be re-introduced the next day. 

Mr. Tharrawaddy U Pu moved an adjournment motion urging the extension of 
amnesty to all rebels including the leaders in order to atop the rebellion immediately 
and to create a calm atmosphere in the country. Though the prerogative of mercy 
lay with the Governor, he thought the Council should have an opportunity of 
expressing its opinion on the matter. 

The Finance Member objected ou the ground that a motion concerning the 
prerogative of mercy was not in order. 

The President agreed with the views of the Leader of the House, and ruled that 
the prerogative of mercy lay with the Governor and so disallowed the motion. 

Nok-offictal Resolutions 

A resolution by Mr. Campagnac recommending to the Government to take 
necessary steps to extend the option to retire on proportionate pension to all 
members of the Burma Proviucial and Subordinate Services was negatived by a 
majority of seven votes. 

A resolution by U Aye recommending the abolition of all book-makers at all race 
meetings in Burma was talked out. 

Several members, non-official and Government, opposing the resolution remarked 
that such abolition would lead to serious results as experienced in Bombay. 

Non-official business thus concluded and the Council adjourned till the next day. 

26 
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Grant for Agricultural Loans Sanction 

4th. SEPTEMBER :—ln the Council to-day. (he demand for an additional grant of 
Bs. 44 lakhs for the issue of agricultural loans, made by the Finance Sleinber. 
was sanctioned after a debate in rrhicn the Opposition members complained of the 
inadequacy of funds. 

A demand for over 0)4 lakhs by the Home Member for increasing the Military 
Police Force and raising levies for the protection of the forests on account of the 
rebellion, was debated and pressed to a division and passed by a large majority. 

Members opposing the demand criticised the Government's policy in suppressing the 
rebellion and dealing with the distress prevailing in the country. 

^ Other items on the Agenda, which included the Rebellion ’ Trials and oilier Bills 
being not disposed of. the Council adjourned till the next day. 

Burma Rebellion Trials Bilt. 

5ik. SEPTEMBER : — In the Council to-day the Home Member reintroduced the 
Burma Rebellion Trials Bill which was thrown out on Monday last, but to-day it 
passed the introduction and consideration stages after a division*. 

Non-oflBcial members opposed the Bill at every stage criticising the clauses which, 
according to them, denied the accused several rights and remarking that there was 
no -need for the present bill as the Rebellion had almost ended. 

The motion by the Home Member to introduce the bill was passed by a majority 
of four votes and the motion for consideration was passed by a majority of seven 
votes. 

Several members suggested that the Bill be referred to a select committee ; but 
the Home Member refused to accept the suggestion. 

After the second reading, the opposition gave notice of amendments. 

The Finance Member ^ objected, but the President over-ruled the objection and 
allowed the amendments, one of which, to make the bill operative for one year and 
to delete the option of extension, was moved, but lost by a majority of ten votes. 

As the business was not finished, the Council adjourned till the 7th. 

?th. SEPTEMBER :-^ThQ Burma Rebellion Trials Bill in the amended form was 
passed to-day by a majority of fourteen votes. 

The Rajigoon Labour Bousing Bill was introduced by Ihe Home Member, who 
moved that it be referred to a Select Committee. But on an amendment by Mr. 
E, P. Pilki. the Home Member agreed to circulate the Bill to elicit public opinion. 

Burma Courts Amendment Bill 

Other Bills passed included the Burma Courts Amendment Bill, the object of 
which was to provide that no advocate of any other High Court other than the 
Rangoon High Court be entitled as of rmht to practise at "Rangoon otherwise than 
as prescribed in the Legal Practitioners Act. 

The Home Member, moving the Bill, explained that under the Bar Councils Act. 
advocates were not allowed to practise without a knowledge of Burmese, and the Bill 
would prevent the advocates from the other side of the Bay claiming right to 
practise until they were so qualified. 

The Council also agreed to the Forest Minister’s motion for diverting I6j4 lakhs 
from the Central Road Fund account, on expenditure on new roads, on condition 
that the amount be repaid when the provincial finances improved. 

This finished the official business and the Council was jjrorogued. 
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Sib M. Butleb ox the Financial Po&itiox 

The Aufeumu session of the 0. P. I^isIaLive Council opened at Xagpiu’on thB24th. 
Attnusi 1931. Addressing the Council Bus Excellency Sir Montagu Butler referred to the 
I ate Sir Sankar Eao ClStnavis'’s death and said Sir Chitnavis and his brothers played a 
verv large part in the life not only of the C. P. Council and the city of 
Nagpur but the Province generally. When the late Sir Shankar Rao was young 
Indians had hardly been admitted into the higher services at all and the gOTeming 
and higher administration of the country was almost wholly in the hands of 
Europemis. Such a condition of affairs was" not in accord with the larger purposes 
of Great Britain ; for obviously there could be no hope of fitting Inaia for self- 
government unless and until her sons had proved themselves fit to man the public 
services in all the branches. Consequently one of the early steps tahten by Parlia- 
ment after the assumption of sovereignty by the Crown was to associate Indians 
with Europeans in the higher ranks of the Administration. The first method chosen 
in adding Indians to Civil Service was by direct appointment and Sir Shankar 
Eao was one of the young men selected to the statutory civilians. 

The Governor then referred to the financial position of the province during the 
current financial year 1930-31. As anticipated, there was a loss of fiity lakhs 
in income and an increase in expenditure of at least three lakhs on account of the 
civil disobedience movement. Five years ago the income was close on 550 lakhs and 
this year it was not expected to be more than 480 lakhs and might not be even 
that," if there was any further political commotion. The need for economy was clear 
and'new^ scales of salary for the future recruits were expected shortly. The salaries 
of the xAU-India Services were guaranteed by an Act of Parliament, whilst the 
Government did not want to touch Provincial and Subordinate services and the 
lower ranks generally so long as the All Ind’a Services remained intact. 

The Governor then dwelt on the political troubles. Before the general amnesty 
of last March took place, his Government took action wdth such promptitude and 
passed orders setting free about half of the civil disobedience prisoners and he then 
hoped that his clemency combined with the readiness shown by the Government 
of India, to let bygones be bygones would lead rapidly to a return to normality. 
Unfortunately, a bad start was made when it was misrepresented all over the 
province that the March Settlement was a tntce and not a peace, and that the 
war mentality should not be given up. Then followed repeated efforts to hold up 
to henour those who had assassinated officers of Government. European and Indian. 
Recently Mr. Gandhi had admitted the mistake made about this matter at Karachi, 
and the All-India Congress Committee had condemned the attitude of mind which 
condoned in any way what was and could not be anything but murder. There had 
also beeu other acts and utterances of a character calculated to delay the restoration 
of harmony but he would not dwell on them now, because the situation was dehcate 
and in such circumstances though speech might be silver, silence was .golden. The 
political atmosphere was not yet clear, and the Government could not afford to 
relax its vigilance. The Government had a duty to protect the public and indivi- 
duals and secure due observance of law and order. And this duty stood as it 
always stood. His Excellency then referred to the progress achieved in the ad- 
ministrative and political life of India and said he had observed nothing but 
continuous advance towards the goal. 

Tribute to Late Sir S. Chitnavis 

After the Governor’s speech, the Hon’ble Mr. Eaghavendra Rao, Leader of the 
House, paid a high tribute to the late Sir Shankar Eao Chitnavis and moved for 
the ftd’iournment of the House as a mark of respect. 

Mr. Khaparde, Eao Bahadur K. 8. Nayadu, Mr. T. J. Kedar, Mr. H. C- Gowau 
and others shared the views expressed by the Leader of the House after which the 
Council adjourned tiU the next day. 
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Discussion On Official Bills 

25th. After question time to-day, Mr. B. G. Khaparde, leader of the 

Nationalist Party, objected to supplementary demands beinff moved on the ground 
that notice of the ^ same was handed over to the memberB only just before their 
enti^ into the Council Chamber. 

It was decided to take up these demands on the next day. 

Official bills were then discussed. The Lajid Eevenue tenancy Amendment Bill 
was taken up first. The present Tenancy Act contained no provision whereby the 
rent of a tenant’s holding could be altered on diversion of the whole or any part of 
it from agricultural to any other purpose ; but under Proviso Gil to Section 88 of 
C. P. Dind Eevenue Act, on such diversion, the revenue payable on the land may 
be re-assessed in accordance with its altered value. The land-holder’s remedy is to 
sue in a civil court for ejectment if the tenant has occupancy rights, but it he has 
absolute occupancy rights, even that course is not open to him. The bill has been 
drafted to remove this anomaly ; and to obviate the hardship whether to the land- 
lord or to the tenant, the bill also makes it clear that after the tenant’s rent has 
been altered, the rights existing before diversion will continue. The bill was referred 
to a select committee without any opposition. 

Tfm Vaceination Laic Amendment Bill was next taken up. Vaccination operations 
had been steadily falling in rural areas and mortality from smallpox had been 
increasing. It was considered desirable that the Government should have power to 
make vaccination compulsory in the rural areas on the initiative of the District 
Councils. 

BIr. M. P. Kolhe and several non-official members opposed the motion urging 
that the bill should be circulated to elicit public opinion. 

The Hon. Mr. G. P. Jaiswal said that' 18 District Councils supported the bill. 
The bill had been published in the C. P. Gazette. No adverse criticism had^ been 
offered and thus it bad to be presumed that the people were in favour of the biH. 

The motion for circulation was thrown out and the bill was referred to a select 
committee. 

An Adjournment Motion Euled Out 

Mr. K, P. Pande gave notice of a motion for adjournment of the House^ on the 

f round that a serious situation had arisen by the detention of BIr. Dulichand, mem- 
er of the Legislative Council for Saugor District, under a warrant, issued by the 
Eevenue authorities for default of payment of land revenue. 

The Deputy President ruled it out of order on the ground that it was a private 
matter. 

Election of President 

26tk, AUGrUST the Council to-day. after question -time, the House proceeded 
with the election of President. Of the eight candidates six withdrew. The contest 
was thus between Mr, S, W, A. Rixvi and Mr.^ Y, M. Kale. The former belonged to 
the Democratic Party and the latter to the Nationalist Party. BIr. Eizvi secured 
35 votes and Mr. Kale 34. Mr. Eizvi was declared elected. 

28tk AUGUST i^The Council reassembled this afternoon, the Hon.ble Mr. S. W. 
A, Eizvi presiding. The House congratulated and offered^ its support and co-opera- 
tion to him and hoped that he would be above party politics and impartial on the 
Hindu Moslem question. 

Mr. Eizvi, replying, thanked the House, and assured the members that he would 
discharge his responsible duties respecting the wishes of the House. 

The Council then proceeded with legislative business and adjourned till the next day, 

C. P. Local Self-Govt. Amend. Bill 

The Hon’ble Mr. G. P. Jaiswal introduced the ^ Central Provinces Local Self- 
Government Amendment Bill, Under the law as it stands at present, there can be 
only one district council for each district and if a certain district is abolished, the 
District Council of that district would automatically cease to function. In order to 
reduce to a minimum the administrative dislocation arising from a possible read- 
jurtment of district boundaries, it is considered necessaryto keep the position of the 
^sting district councils unaffected by such changes. With this end in view, it was 
intended to amend the present Bill and provide for more than one district council 
functioning in a district independently of each other. 
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There was opposition to the Bill from certain non-official members on the ground 
that this measure would not help anybody. The Bill was passed into law without 
any division. ^ ^ 

Municipalities AxMenb. Bill 

The Hon'ble Mr. Jaiswal next moved that the Municipalities Amendment bill be 
taken into consideration. 

Mr. B. G. Khaparde, Leader of the Nationalist party, opposed the Bill and 
characterised it as reactionary. , 

Mr. D. T. Mangalmurti, President oi the newly-formed People s Party, opposed 
the Bill on the ground that its passage would strengthen the hands of municipal 
authorities in oppressing subordinates. 

Mr. Yusuf Sheriff also opposed the bill. 

Mr. C. B. Parakh supported the Bill. 

Mr. T. J. Kedar, leader of the People’s Party, opposed the measure characterising 
it as most reactionary. 

The Hon. Mr. Jaiswal assured the House that all objectionable clauses would be 
reconsidered in the select Committee. 

The Bill was subsequently referred to a select committee. 

The House then adjourned. 

Revenue Collections in Jubbulpore 

31st AVGUST :—1 q. the Council today, Mr. Chumu, representing the Nerbada 
Division, moved a resolution urging that a committee consisting of seven membep 
be appointed to enquire into the methods followed bv the Government officers in 
recovering Government dues in Jubbnlpore District and report within two months 
to the Council. 

Mr, K. P. Pande. in supporting the resolution, described the intolerable condition 
of the pjasantry in the district and strongly pretested against the measures adopted 
by the Government officers in the realisation of their dues. 

Pteplyiug on behalf of the Government, Mr. H. C. Gowan, Revenue Member, said 
that the charge levelled against the Government by Mr. Pande were too vague and 
indefinite to be answered satisfactorily. Government never shirked an enquiry into 
specific and definite complaints against their officer. The Government were always 
sympathetic to the condition of poor peasants and he mentioned the measures 
adopted by the Government for their relief in the form of suspensions where due. 
As regards ‘^oppressive’’ methods he asserted that no movable propertv of a single 
peasant had been removed, nor wepe any coercive processes applied in realising 
Government dues. The use of the police, which was an agency of the Government, 
was made for the protection of the Tahsildar or revenue collecting officers. The 
]:)olice were certainly acting within the law and no instance where they exceeded 
their powers had been brought to their notice. 

The motion was eventually withdrawn. 

Sanskrit Peofessoeship in Morris Coliege 

Mr. Muzaflar Hussain’s motion asking the Government to take immediate steps 
to create Claes I professorships in Sanskrit and Pei*sian in the Morris Colle^^, 
Nagpur, was passed by 24 votes against 21. 

Grants to Local Bodies 

Mr. M. P. Kolhe moved a resolution urging the Government to give full grants 
to local bodies in the Central Provinces and Berar this year without a reduction of 
20 per cent as proposed. 

The motion was, after a heated debate, carried by 24 votes against 21. 

Grant to Nagpur Seva Sadan 

Mrs. Ramabai Tambe, the only nominated lady member, moved ’a resolution 
asking the Government to make a grant to the Nagpur Branch of the Seva Sadan 
towards the maintenance of a hostel for women students attending the various 
colleges in Nagpur. 

Mr. 0. E. W. Jones, Education Secretary and Dr. Punjabrao Deshmukh, Edu- 
cation Minister, outlined the Government policy in the past towards the education 
of girls, and observed that the Government had every sympathy with .the cause, 
and in spite of severe financial stringency, they would see that the grant was 
included in the budget if possible. 
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Aft-er this assurance and the expression of sympathy from all parts of the 
House, the mover withdrew the resolution. 

RECRriT.MENT TO THE SeII VICL'.S 

Rao Bahadur K. S. Xayadu of Wardha, leader of the Democratic Party, moved a 
resolution standing in the name of Mr. S. vS. Tiwari (absent) recommending to the 
(jovernmeut that recruitment to the public services should be ’made in Bucn_ a way 
as to secure fair and adequate representation of the various communities consistently 
with considerations of efficiency and possession of the necessary qualifications. The 
motion was debated upon for a long time. The Hon. Mr. Raghavendra RaOj Home 
Member, and Leader of the House, announced that ofiicial members would_ remain 
neutral witboul taking any side. Eventually, the motion w\as declared carried, and 
the House adjourned till the next day. 

Xojt-OFEICTAL ReSOLETIOXS 

2nd, SEPIEMBER -.—After question time, to-day, Mr, K. F. Pande's motion lor the 
adjournment of the House to consider the Minister’s refusal to reconstitute Raipur and 
Betul District Councils was ruled out of order by the President on the ground that a 
similar resolution was already tabled and moreover ip was not an urgent matter. The 
House then proceeded with the non-official resolutions concerning provincial and 
local gi'ievances. 

Lala Jainaraiii moved recommending to the Govern rnept that outsiders should be 
strictly excluded from all appointments in class 2ncl provincial services and from all 
appointments in the subordinate services and that only those whose parents have 
become hona fide residents of the province should be admitted. 

The above resolution was carried without a division. 

Rai Sahib Badri Prasad PujarPs resolution recommending to Government that 
Ihey should, in the interest of the cotton industry, request, His Excellencies the 
Viceroy and Governor-in-Council that Railway freight on cotton, cotton yarn and 
cloth should be reduced with a view to afford relief to agriculturists, was carried 
without a division. 

Mr. G, B. Parakk\ resolution recommended to Government to amend the rules 
made imdir the Free and Compulsory’ Primary Education Act to bring them on line 
with the rules made by other Provincial Governments so as to include (a) rent of 
school building, and (b) whole cost of free and compulsory priruary education in- 
cluding that which was incurred when education was voluntary in the total cost for 
determining the half share of Government. ^ 

The resolution was opposed by the Minister of Education, but it was carried 
without auy division. 

Selh Thakicrdas Gomrdhandas' resolution recommending to the Government the 
appointment to the ix)st of Director of Industries an enthusiastic person with 
technical qualifications in the place of the present 1. C. S. incumbent was declared 

lost. _ . . , 1 

The mover claimed a division which gave a clear verdict in favour of the resolu- 
tion by 33 votes against 17. 

As the time for discussing further non-official resolutions was over, ^ the House 
was adjourned sine die in spite of the non-official demand to proceed with the re- 
maining resolutions. 
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Ser-vices Bill 

The November Session of the Punjab Legislative Council opened at Lahore on the 
27th. November 1931, when two Government measures, the Punjab Services 
Commis3io7i Bill and the Punjab Nurses Registration Bill were referred to select 
committees. 

The statement of objects and reasons of the Services Commission Bill said thf^ 
after full consideration, the Punjab Government wmre of the opinion that a Commission 
exercising functions similar to those exercised by the Central Public Services Com- 
mission should be established for the Punjab as soon as the financial situation 
permited. The Bill followed the lines of the Government of India Act and the rules 
framed by the Secretary of State-in-Council regarding the functions of the Central 
Public Services Commission, and had been modelled on the lines of the Madras Ser- 
vices Act of 1920. 

Eegistration Of Nurses 

111 the Nurses Registration Bill, it was proposed to enact a measure on the lines of 
the law in force in Sigland where there was a Coimcil tvhich dealt with various 
questions relating to nurses such as their training, examination, registration, etc., 
and their removal from the Register maintained under the authority of the Council. 

A provision also existed in the English Act forbidding any unregistered person fjom 
practising as a nurse and also penalising the use, by an unregistered nurse, of any 
title or name suggesting that such a nurse was a registered nurse. The Madras Nurses 
and Midwives Act of 1926, which was based on the English Act, had already been 
passed into ^aw, and in drafting a Bill for the Punjab, use had been made' of the 
provisions of the English and Madras Acts. 

Relief to Agricttlturists 

1st. DECEMBER The Council spent the whole of to-day's sitting discussing 
Sardar Arjan Singh's resolution recommending to Government that' a general 
remission of at least 50 percent in land revenue and ohiana be granted in respect 
of all kharif crops of 1931 throughout^ the province. A large number of elected 
members supported the resolution pointing out. that the financial position of the 
agriculturists was deplorable, that if they were not ^ helped at this time of crisis they 
would be ruined and might in despair join the civil disobedience movement which 
the Congress was proposing to launch. 

Among the proposals put forward for raising the necessary funds were, curtail- 
ment of expenditure of Government, drastic retrenchment in all directions, particular- 
ly on the lines suggested by the Retrenchment Committee and even the raisino’ 
of loan. ^ ^ 

Sir Henry Craik said the peasantry had the fullest sympathy of the GovernraenI 
which had been made on a scale never approached before. The Government would 
continue to carry out in future the same policy in regard to relief to the agricul- 
turists. He, however, objected to the form in which the resolution was moved and 
advised the mover to withdraw it and let the Government do what it possibly could 
to help the agriculturists. Turning to jwints raised in the debate, Sir Henry said 
that the demand in the resolution for land revenue reduction for the kharif harvest 
was Rs. 200 lakhs and demand for ahiana for kharif harvest was Rs. 203 lakhs. 
Even if the salaries of all the services from the Governor downwards were reduced 
by 20 per cent., not more than Es. 9,0 lakhs savings would be made by cuts and 
retrenenment. The amount of relief asked for could not be obtained, nor could it 
be met by borrowing, if borrowing was considered desirable, as money would not 
be available, at present even at 8 percent. The only course for the house was to 
let the Government do what it could for the agriculturists. 

Mr. H. Calvert, financial commissioner, opposed the resolution on financial 
rounds. He said that if the resolution were accepted Government would realize 
laud revenue less than what it was collecting in 1868. Nobody [could: say that the 
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zamiudars of the province v^ere poorer than' they were in 1868. The Gov^nment 
were prepar^ to go as far as it could to meet the crisis. The discussion was 
continued on the nest day, the 2nd. DECEMBER when interesting facts aud figures 
regarding the condition of the Punjab agriculturists were given by Captain 
Sikandar Eayat Khan, Revenue Member. Esplaining the difficulties of the 
Government iu accepting the resolution he said the reduction of 50 per cent 
in land revenue and ahiana would be too lavish to zamindars in one part of the 
province and unfair to another part of it. The Government was trying to find out 
a device bv which relief could be divided equitably according to conditions prevail- 
ing in different parts of the province. He aj^eed that the depression had hit the 
agriculturists too heavily. The comparison or the pre-siump aud the present prices 
of amcuStura! produce would indicate that these prices so far had been responsible 
for a loss of approximately Rs. 56 crores to the zamindars. and to that extent their 
buying capacity had be^en diminished. Payments of land revenue and abianci were 
much smaller in proportion to what the zemindars bad to pay as interest to their 
creditors. They had to pay from about Rs. 15 to Es. l3 crorers as interest annually. 
He advised the members to devise a plan whereby this indebtedness of the zamindars 
could be diminished, and offered Government help in formulating a plan. Finally, 
he advised the mover to withdraw the resolution and leave the question of rehef 
io the zamindars entirely to the hands of Government whose sympathy for the 
a|riculturistB was voiced in clear terms by His Excellency the frovernor in his 

The resolution was carried without a dissentient voice. 


Comparative Duration of Life ix Pfxjab 
At question time Mr. Noan said that the mean duration of life in the Punjab 


was 30.1 years as compared with 24.7 in 
European countrit^s were : Italy 49.3 
Germany 56. ^ 

PUKJAR LxIVERSTTY 


mean 

India as a whole. The firares for some 
France 52.5 : England ana Wales 55.6 ; 


Malik Fero^^ Khan Koon, Minister, next accepted on behalf of the‘ Government 
Mr^ Ahmad Yar Khan Daultana’s resolution recommending the appointment of a 
committee to examiue the working of the Punjab University and its constitution, rules 
and regulations with a view to suggest such legislation and other changes as might 
be necessary for the better control and administration *of the University. 


Committee to Solve Communal Problem 

3rd DECEMBER A resolution of considerable importance to the whole of 
India was passed unanimously by the Council this * afternoon. It read : This 
Council resolves that in view of the Premiers declaration regarding communal 
settlement a committee consisting of the following gentlemen be appointed to find 
a unanimous solution of the communal problem in the Paii)ab; 1. Captain Sikpdar 
Hvat Khan, 2 Sir Jogendra Singh, 3. Mr. MaUk Feroz Khan Noon and 4. Dr. 
Gokulchand Narang. The committee may consult or co-opt leading members ol 
communities in tho Punjab and report to the Council in the next budget session. 

The resolution -was signed by 62 elected members. Pandtt ISanakcham, who 
moved it in a short speech, said that the progress of the whole of India was Mocked 
by the non-settlement of the communal question of the Pupiab and he hoped that 
a unanimous solution of the communal question here would be found .and .it would 
bring peace. He was followed by the leaders of all parties and the Clovernment 
spokesman 8ir Jogendra Singh who all expressed similar sentiments. 

Retrenchment Committee Report 

■gflTlipr the Conneil had a general discussion on the proposals contained in the 
retrenehment committee’s report. This was continued on the next day, the 4tk. 
December, when the Report was discussed for three years rafter which the Council 
adjoumm sine die. 



THE ASSAM LEGISLATIVE COUNCIL 

The autumn session of the Assam Legislative Council commenced at^ Shillong on 
the 28th. September 1931. The Government brought several legislative measures 
one of which, ^ the Assam Pure Food Bill^ was referred to a Select Committee 
without opposition. The Assam Court Fees Amendment Bill was referred to a Select 
Committee after considerable debate. Excepting the planting group, the majority of 
non-official members opposed Sir Muhammad Saadulla’s motion in this regard on the 
ground of economic distress and fall in the price of land. The motion, being pressed 
to a division, was carried, 24 voting for and 17 against it. 

29th, SEPTEMBER : — At to-day’s meeting of ihe Council, the Hon, Mr. Laine, 
Eevenue Member, introduced the Assam Loccu Rales Amendment Bill affecting the 
permanently settled estates. 

Mr. Munawar Ali moved an amendment for the circulation of the Bill for eliciting 
public opinion. 

Mr. C. H. Witherington, on behalf of the Planting group, expressed himself 
strongly in favour of the Bill, but supported the amendment for circulation. 

This was carried, 3i voting for and 9 against it. 

Goveenob'S Addeers 

His Excellency Sir Laurie Hammond then addressed the Council. Referring 
to the financial situation His Excellency observed that last year’s working 
had resulted in a deficit of fifteen lakhs. ‘‘Apart from the loans taken in 
the ordinary course from the Government of India, allowing every effort at economy 
consistent with the preservation of peace and order, we do not expect to save more 
than 13 lakhs. Our expenditure will stand at eleven lakhs in excess of the 
anticipated revenue, including savings which may materialise as a result of the 
acceptance of the recommendations of the Retrenchment Committee. Our debit 
balance with the Government of India will be in the neighbourhood of twenty-five 
and thirty lakhs, including a deficit of fifteen lakhs. 

His Excellency reminded the Council of the nccessityof placingthe revenues of the pro- 
vince on a sound basis with an adequate cash balance. Referring to the Local Rates Bill, 
designed to relieve provincial revenues from a heavy charge by its partial transference 
to local bodies, which is now under consideration of the Council, His Excellency 
observed : “After anxious consideration we have thought it right to place before you 
this Bill enabling the local boards to increase their revenues ; and, in a case where 
the local rate is assessed on the assumed rental of two rupees an acre, providing for 
enquiries which may enable assessment to be made, on a more accurate basis of the 
ascertained rents as in Bengal so far as the permanently settled tracts of the pro- 
vinces are concerned. 

His Excellency, reiterated that the extra taxation vras unavoidable and that, if 
necessary, the Government should not hesitate to place before the Council, in the 
ensuing March session, a bill to raise the court fees to the level in Bengal and Bihar. 

One more aspect of the retrenchment which His Excellency referred to was that 
nearly two-thirds of the revenue in Aa.sarn were expended on salaries. “The status 
of a major province involves heavier overhead charges, but T believe you have no 
wish to revert to^ your former status. The Retrenchment Committee has recom- 
mended a reduction in salaries in view of the fall in prices, but added a condition 
that any cut should be universal, that is, that the protected services should also 
coutribute. If this were not possible, it was disinclined to impose a cut ou the 
provincial subordinate and ministerial services alone. This view the Assam Govern- 
ment endorse and we agree that, as a temporary measure, in times of national 
emergency, scaling down the salaries appears to be unavoidable. It is right that 
officers should know that this may come and it is possible that a general reduction 
will take from December 1, 1931. We hope that it will not apply to salaries below 
Rs. 50. Above that figure we contemplate an all round cut of 10 per cent. I in- 
formed His Excellency the Viceroy that, so far as the members of the Assam 
Government were concerned, including the Hon. Ministers, my Hon’ble colleagues 
were willing to agree to a voluntary cut of 10 per cent on their salaries and that 
I myself would surrender 15 percent. Posssibly this action may have two beneficial 
results. First, I would like to think that it may perhaps be a solace to other 
gentlemen outside the ranks of Government service who, in these hard times, have 
suffered a reduction in salary or a loss of income. It may be small encouragement 
27 
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to the other officers of Government whose salaries may be compulsorily retrenched. 
In the event of a compulsorily retrenchment in salaries it will, I feel sure, have the 
effect of encouraging my hon’ble colleagues to a vigilant scrutiny of all the proposals 
for expenditure and possible sources of retrenchment. It may induce you, gentlemen, 
to consider more dispassionately any proposals for increased taxation.” 

30tk, SEPTEMBER :~ln the Council Ao-dQ.y,[hemo[ionot Rai Bahadur Nagendra 
Nath Choudhury on behalf of non-ofticial members to prtsent an address to His 
Excellency the Governor for the allotment of more days in future for non-official 
business raised a controversy over the manner in which the Council’s business was 
being conducted. 

After a full dress debate the motion was earned. 

Cuts in Ministers’ Salaries 

Isf. OCTOBEER '.—The Government laid on the table to-day a resolution delineating 
the steps taken on the recommendations of the Retrenchment Committee and in the 
task of increasing revenues by fresh taxation. 

The Council then discussed non-official business. 

Mr. Sanat Kumar Das moved a resolutions recommending reduction of Ministers’ 
salaries to Rs. 2,000 from such date as the law permitted and the fixation thereof at 
that rate from April next and provisions in the next budget accordingly. 

The Hon’ble Sir Saadulla opposing pointed out that the resolution, if carried, could 
not be binding upon the Government to make provision for a lesser salary at the 
budget session, although it v as then for the Council to decide what salary they would 
vote for the Ministers. 

After a heated debate the resolution was lost only lO voting for and 32 against it. 

Cuts in Salaries 

Mr Brindaban Chandra Goswami was allowed to move his adjournment motion 
protesting against the proposed reduction in the salaries of Government officers 
drawing Rs. 50 and above at a uniform rate of ten per cent. A majority of the non- 
official members joined him in advocating a graded cut ranging from per cent 
upwards. 

The Honffile Sir Saadulla, explaining the Government position, stated that the 
Assam Government was originally entirely against any percentage cut in the salaries of 
Government officers which they thought was inequitable in that the officers had 
entered the service under the understanding of security of appointment and pay, but 
they could not remain unique and had to fall in line with the Government of India 
and other provinces. The adjournment motion was carried without a dissentient voice. 

2}id. OCTOBER:— The Council voted supplementary demands to-day. Under the 
demand for an additional grant for the police, Mr. Rohini Kumar Choudhury’s censure 
motion, raising a discussion on the alleged police excess and inefficiency, w^as lost. 

Mr. C. H. ’Witherin^toD, leader of the planting group, discussed the advisability 
of getting a preferential import duty on the tea entering Great Britain and reques- 
ted the Government to communicate to the proper authorities their desire of the 
House in this respect. 

The Hon. Sir Muhammad Saadulla stated that the Government did realise the 
close relations between the exchequer and the tea industry in Assam and assured the 
Council of their support. The Council was prorogued on the Srd, October, 


THE B. & 0. LEGISLATIVE COUNCIL 

The Autumn Session of the Behar and Orissa Legislative Council opened in the 
Council Chamber, Ranchi, on the August 1931. 

Rat Bahadur Shyamnandan Sahay moved a resolution recommending that Govern- 
ment should take necessary steps to enable the departments concerned to realise 
from occupiers of Government buildings situated in municipal areas all municipal 
taxes and rates appertaining to buildings they occupy and pay them to municipalities 
concerned. The resolution was lost by one vote. 
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Rai Bahadur Lachmi Prasad Sinka then moved the following resolution : — 

“The Council recommends to the Government to adopt adequate and necessary 
measures of retrenchment in expenditure of different departments of the Government.” 

He referred to the prevailing economic distress and said that at critical juncture like 
the present, retrenchment was the only advisable course. People were getting poorer 
and there was no chance of prioe rising in the next few years. Therefore it was but 
meet that instead of Government coming with fresh proposals for taxation to meet 
their needs, they should adopt measures of retrenchment in time, so as to keep the 
expenditure on a par with the condition of the country. 

Mr. Srikrishna Prasad supporting the resolution said that the financial posijion 
of the province was going from bad to worse every year not because the province 
had not sufficient revenue but because Government were reckless in expenditure. 
The revenue in fact had been showing increase. There was increase of one crore 
eighteen lakhs in 1929 over that in 1921. But the maximum limit had by now been 
reached and it was really time to observe caution. The expenditure was also going 
up. In fact in the last ten years there was an increase of one crore, seventy-three 
lakhs and few thousands and the expenditure was increasing out of all proportion 
to income and that for puposes which could not be said to have been tending to- 
wards the development and progress of the province. This was a dangerous state of 
things. The province was in a hopeless condition and it was time for Government to 
come forward with measures of retrenchment not merely bv the cutting of travelling 
allowances, not merely by stopping erection of some buildings but effecting genuine 
retrenchment in what was known as general administration. The police which were 
the costliest of the departments was a terrible burden on the poor tax-payers of the 
province. 

The Raja of Kaniha, Finance Member, replying for Government said that Govern- 
ment were doing all tb^y could towards retrenchment and they would consider sugges- 
tions made in the Council. They were watching what other provinces were doing and 
at the present stage they did not think it proper to appoint a committee. 

He made a statement showing the retrenchment in the expenditure of the Govern- 
ment budgetted for 1931-32 and in making it said 

The business before the house is concerned so largely with resolutions proposing 
various forms of retrenchment that I think members will welcome an explanation of 
the financial position from me before we proceed to discuss the resolutions. I need 
hardly say that Government wish to place the whole position frankly before the 
Council. When the budget for 1931-32 was presented to the Council I estimated that the 
opening balance would be 90 lakhs, the total receipts 5 cro'^es 98 lakhs, the total 
expenditure 6 crores 18 lakhs and the closing balance 70 lakhs, being a deficit of 20 
lakhs on the working of the year. As I explained in the budget speech, retrench- 
ment amounting to 9 lakhs had been made in the normal standard of expenditure 
and in addition Government had provided only 6 lakhs as new expenditure as against 
an average provision for new expenditure of 39 lakhs during each of the preceding 
three years. That was what I anticipated. Now let ns see how far‘*^ho8e anticipations 
are being fulfilled. The actual opening balance was 82 lakhs. We thus ended 1930-31 
nearly 8 lakhs worse than we anticipated. It is a pity that the error was on the 

wrong side, but all things considered, the drop might easily have been greater, and 

we now know how we stand. 

The actual receipts of revenue for the 1st quarter of the current year are 115 
lakhs as against 119 lakhs last year. Taking the principal sources of revenue for 

this period, excise is lakhs" worse than last year, land revenue is only half a 

lakh worse, while stamps are half a lakh better. There have recently been some 
signs of improvement in the excise revenue. Having regard to the fact that in 
estimating revenue for the current year wo assumed that the first few months would 
be a period of difficulty and that slight improvement could be expected as the year 
went on, the figures indicate that revenue for 1931-32 should not be appreciably less 
than the amount anticipated in the budget if those general assumptions were correct. 

The figures, therefore, do not indicate any very great change. But, as I told you 
last February, it is impossible in these abnormal times to rely on the estimates of 
revenue even though the results of the first quarter indicate that so far we were 
justified in our estimates. The most “important factors however is that a serious 
deterioration in the general financial position of India has occurred. Those provinces 
which depend on commerce and the export of raw products have been hit more 
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severely than we have, while the Government of India is also faced with a serious 
fall in 'its revenue. It is evident that the depression is ^oing to last longer than 
was expected. This means that if we were to exhaust our balance, we should have 
the utmost difficulty in obtaining funds from the Government of India. The 
financial deterioration of India as a whole also means that for some years we must 
abandon the hope that the new constitution will give us new sources of revenue to 
any appreciable extent. These considerations have convinced Government that their 
financial policy must be based on the supposition that for some years the province 
must depend entirely on its own resources. Ifc therefore became important to ensure 
that the deficit for which we budgetted should be reduced and an attempt made to 
raise the balance to a more adequate figure. The possibilities of further economies 
were closely examined and early this month, Government ordered extensive measures 
of retrenchment. The details of these retrenchments will be found in the statement 
which I have caused to be circulated to members. We expect by this means to 
reduce our expenditure by 15 lakhs this year, which will mean that the deficit on 
the year's working should be 5, instead of 20 lakhs, and that 15 lakhs should be 
added to the closing balance, making a total closing balance of 77 lakhs, of which 
the ordinary balance (excluding the Famine Relief Fund) would be 44>2 lakhs. Or, 
in the alternative, if unforeseen developments occur and our general assumptions do 
not hold good, w^e shall have done all we can to preserve our stability. 

20th. AUGUST:-’Ln the Council to-day the Government accepted two 
non-official resolutions, one urging the need for' retrenchments in expenditure in 
various departments and the other for representation of the aborigines on the Round 
Table Conference, particularly on the Minorities Sub- Committee of the Conference. 

The Government agreed to convey the wishes of the Council to the Governor 
General and through him to the Secretary of State. 

Mr. Srikrishna Prasad’s resolution for the appointment of a Committee to examine 
the question of expenditure on the services and the method of their recruitment with 
a view to retrenchment provided a long and animated discussion. Among the prominent 
non-official speakers supportiog the resolution -were Rai Bahadur Dwarkanath, Rai 
Bahadur Shyamnandan Sahay ’and Mr. Sachchidananda Sinha, ex-Finance Member 
and leader of the Opposition. 

The last speaker supported the proposition generally but thought that the com- 
mittee as suggested would mean expense and therfore he would suggest that the 
Government with the aid of two non-official members should examine the question 
the light of the recommendations of the Refruichment Committee appointed in 1921. 

The Financial Secretary doubted if any useful purpose would ;be served by the 
Committee as suggested in the resolution and pointed out that it would be an ex- 
pensive contrivance. The non-officiala carried the resolution by 49 votes to 33. 

Mr, Srikrishna Prasad’s resolution regarding recruitment to provincial services by 
means of competitive examinations was being discussed when the Council adjourned. 

24th. AUGUST:-— O^oia.} Legislative business was transacted in the Council to-day. 
Rai Bahadur ManmathaNath Sen, Officiating Secretary. Local Self-Government Depart- 
ment, moved that the Bihar and Orissa Municipal Amendment Bill of 1931 be referred 
to a Select Committee. He explained that the Bill was designed to help the Mu- 
nicipalities in assessing and realising their taxes. The collection of Municipal taxes 
has been deteriorating from year to year and that on that account the Municipal 
Administration on the whole suffered. Linder the existing law, Government were 
empowered to supersede a Municipality for mal-adrainistration, but that was a 
drastic measure and was used in exceptional cases. The proposed Bill was a mea- 
sure for partial supersession only by taking over assessment and collection of taxes 
by Government. 

Among the supporters of the Bill were Messrs. Saghirul Haq, Hasan Jan and 
Rajandhrai Sinha. Rai Bahadur Dwarkanath regarded the Bill as an indictment to 
their capacity for Self-Government, Rai Bahadur Shyamnandan Sahay desired certain 
improvements in the Bill. 

Mr. Sachidanand Sinha approved the remedy suggested by the Bill, but deferred 
his considered opinion till it emerged from the Select Committee. The discussion 
was not concluded when the Council adjourned. 
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The All India Muslim League 

yEW DELRI^26th. DECEMBER'mi 

The twenty-second session of the All India Muslim League commenced on the 
26th. December 1931, inside the courtyard of a private house in New Delhi, belonging 
to Khan Sahib Xawabali. About 100 people attended the session. After the address of 
Khan Sahib S. M- Abdulla, Chairman of the Reception Committee, Sir Mohamrned 
Yakub told the audience that the power of selecting the President of the annual session 
of the League had been vested in the Council of the League who had selected Chau- 
dhury ZafFaruIla Khan to preside over the current session. He therefore requested 
Ohaudhury Zafiarullah to take the chair which he did. At this stage, Dr. M. U. 
S. Jung. (Allahbad), raised a point of order and asked whether there was a quorum 
in the House and whether the Council was justified in shifting the venue without 
proper notice to the public. The President assured him that the _ Secretary had 
ascertained that there was quorum and the Council was perfectly justified to change 
the venue in order to conduct the proceedings in harmony and peace. He asserted 
that all concerned had been given proper notice and the very fact that the gentleman 
who had raised objection was present proved his assertion. The President then 
delivered his address after which condolence resolutions on the deaths of Maulana 
Mohammed Ali, the Maharaja of Mahmudabad and Maulana Abdul Majid Badauni 
were adopted. 

Chairman’s Address 

The following are extracts from the lengthy address of Khan Sahib Sheik 
Mohammed Abdulla^ Chairman of the Reception Committee of the League : — 

‘'At the outset I must frankly state that w’e claim to be and are as much Indians 
as any other community in India and are just as keen to sec our country achieve 
freedom. Were our claims acknowledged and our just rights and privileges 
recognised in a spirit of fairness, we wmuld gladly overcome the obstacles in the 
way of our common goal. But troubles really begin when we are accused of Pan- 
Islaniism or for planning Moslem Rule in India, merely ^ because we demand certain 
safeguards rendered necessary on account of bitter experience in the past or ask for 
our fair share and opportunities in legislatures and public services. 

I fake this opportunity to assure my Hindu brethren that we the Mussalmans 
belong to Indian soil and that our outlook is essentially Indian, but we refuse to 
recognise the right of any other community to dominate or overawe us. We must 
all strive in unity to develop a common Indian culture and build a happy and 
progressive Indian nation, w'hich should be composed of all that is best in varied 
cultures that have found their way into India. But so long as any one community 
strives for domination over the other and dreams of Hindu or Moslem Raj, 
trampling under foot the rights of the other communities to develop along their 
own lines, there is little hope of speedy realisation of our legitimate aspirations to 
become a great and free nation. We, the Mussalmans of India, must be assured by 
our Hindu brethren that we have our just rights and share with them in the future 
constitution of India. They can do so by displaying a spirit of generous and fair 
treatment in regard to our claims relating to representation in the legislatures and 
the public services. This is the real crux of the entire Hindu-Moslem problem in 
India. 

Ladies and gentlemen, my regret is that such a generous spirit has not yet been 
shown to us by the majority community and even the Hindu leaders at the Round 
Table Conference have taken shelter behind vague expressions. I make bold to say 
that this was the main reason for the failure of the Conference itself. Here I 
must refer to the often repeated accusation that Moslem delegates had made common 
cause with the diehards in England. The speech of Lord Hailsham, as delivered by 
him during the House of Lords debate on India the. other day, has yeveaJed the 
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fully exposed the rayth. The noble lord is reported to have made 
innfQ f observation .-—They were not goinjr to impose a final settlement on a 
K onp ^ pfoing to have a settlement scheme held up 

f minority in one province. A provisional agreement would be 

^ ^P^^ation until a final settlement was reached.’^ What the Moslem delegates 

^as to show Solidarity and refused to be hoodwinked by any other 
^^^ssalmans had formulated their demands in Delhi two years ago and 
solidly Standing by them. But unfortunately even these modest 
H and K ^ot''mect with the approval of the Hindu community. So far we have succeed- 
^ preserving unity in our own ranks ; and God willing, with 

Thp ranks the ultimate success should be ours. 

i*n of the Prime Minister was good as far as it went. But it must be 

TndiQ speech of Sir Samuel Hoare in the House of Commons 

pomes tn fL' between the lines, the statement of^ the Prime Minister 

nd the nroL^ Conference would continue, new committees would be formed 

\rnrf}7n negotiations would go on ad infinitum. The statement may be a 

on apparently it gives nothing and promises nothing. It is merely 

Kr^rfi satisfy British Tories, Indian Mussalmans and the rest in the same 

fnlfillpd V separated but subject to conditions which are not likely to be 

Vince'S Frontier Province is to be given the status as the other pro- 

Xopprnmpni-^^^ Governor is to have such extensive powers as would make responsible 
jnere shadow. And yet some of my conntrymen are jubilant over this 
^ mnnS believe that India has got its Magna Charta. 

nre^eno-ao-pd • present, but what of the future? The terrorists on the one side 
l^5lnd campaign of indiscriminate murder while the Congress on the other 

p launched a no-rent campaign in the United Provinces, while there 

rnvprnmpnf • of civil disobedience movement. And last but not least the 

n^nvpmpnfc good the losses, incurred as the result of these 

Saddling the country with an unbearable burden of taxation and 
«nPRH->n :‘^^^,°^^iuances, which are hitting the guilty and the innocent alike. The 
^ nnr are the Mussalmans to do ? 


iional^mpfhn/i^® British Justice and cqnstitu- 

We must nn winning self-government, through consultations and negotiations, 
it rewardR tL hand condemn and combat terrorism, as we are convinced^ that 

mnvpmpnt- oa P^^gress of the country. We must also oppose civil disobedience 
kstlv wp' certain that it is not in the best interests of the nation. And 

nPo-ntikfiL?^-x ^P ^<^P® communal settlement, but we must continue 

rpppnt Hindu brethren are willing to do so ; although in view of the 

from president of the Hindu Mahasabha we have little hope 

Rs defiant If, however, the attitude of the majority community remams 

real Swarni i v cannot hesitate in saying that they do not desire 

though country and are really an obstacle to its progress. Mussalmans, 

let them lip ^ week, must remain a thorn in their path and will not 

nf indmend ^ comfort unless their demands were conceded, and attainment 

Hindu hr niust for ever be a mere dream and speculation. And even if our 
fnr to-rlRv succeed some day and win what they are struggling 

weanons^ivV u co-operation, they must clearly understand that the same 

them hv’ f-Hft S using against the Government to-day, will be used agaiust 

that Mussfllm present Kashraere agitation nas shown to the world 

follow brethr behind in using their weapons as effectively as their 


Presidential Address 

‘Jn^thp^R^^ in the course of his presidential address, said: — 
camble of K political liberty the ultimate ideal that we have in view^ is not 

‘Onminkn defined and confined within the limits of such expressions as 

cumBtancpR ‘Eesponsible Government’ or even ‘equal partnership’, for, cir- 

fioed to thp^^ conceivable under which the interpretation of the terms may be con- 
India mav relationship alone which the future Government of 

liberty to British Government and yet leave untouched the essentials of 

try and it ic and secured for every class and section of the people of this coun- 

trol mav mp i unless this last condition is fulfilled freedom fiom outside epn- 

nower I result in greater licence being afforded to those in whose hand political 

Vest to encroach upon the rights and liberties of the people of the 
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country or of certain section of it. To win for India a constitution wLicb when 
fully developed would fulfil both the conditions outlined above, the Muslims would 
be willing not only to march shoulder to shoulder with other communities but if 
need were and opportunity arose, even ahead of them. 

Discussing the question of an All India Federation, he said, to the general out- 
lines of the Federal scheme nobody could hav^e any objection. But he drew parti- 
cular attention to some of the difficulties involved in the application of the scheme 
to the actual conditions obtaining in the country. For iustaoco, certain subjects 
notably Defence and Foreign Relations, Treaties with Indian States and their inter- 
pretation, etc., are proposed to be classified for the present as Crown subjects with 
regard to which the Governor-General would continue to be responsible to the 
British Parliament. These subjects will be in charge of Ministers who would be 
responsible to the Governor-General and not to the Legislature.” 

Again, Provincial siilijects would be committed to the complete control of the 
respective provinces but Central subjects would be controlled and administered by 
the Federal Government, which would consist of an Executive and a Legislature 
drawn both from British India and from Indian States. He said, 'This is the first; 
difficulty, namely, that the Indian States participating in the Federation -would 
obtain a share in the administration of subjects which ate purely British Indian 
subjects, corresponding subjects in the mdian States being administtred by such 
states within their respective territories without, any control being exercised over 
them by the Federal Government. In other words, the Federation would be 
composed of units the autonomy of some of which, namely, the Indian vStates, would 
extend over a much larger sphere than that of the remaining units, namely, British 
Indian Provincps, and in which some of the subjects which are commoh to one 
group of units only would be administered by the Federation, that is to say, of all 
the units put together. The remedy for this state of affairs would be to eliminate 
completely the category of subjects which I have described above as Central 
subjects and this could be done by transferring the greater part of them to 
provinces and by declaring the balance to be federal. This would naturally require 
long persuasion and detailed adjustment but so long as this result is not arrived at, 
the federation would continue to be a lopsided structure.” 

Even after careful and exhaustive schedules and lists have been compiled 
classifying different subjects as Reserved, Federal, Central and Provincial, the 
constitution must contain a provision regarding such unforeseen matters as may 
arise from time to time and which may not have been allotted to any of these 
specific categories of subjects. Such matters are technically known as Residuary 
matters. Residuary matters and the powers to deal -with such matters are known 
as Residuary Powers. No definite decision has been arrived at by the conference as 
to whether such powers shall under the new constitution vest in the Federal 
Government or in the Governments of the component units of the Federation. The 
very idea of a Federation such a? is proposed by the Conference pre-siipposea, 
however, that Residuary Powers must necessarily vest in the units of the Federation. 
Whatever may be the theories on the subjects the actual condition facing us is that 
the Indian States that may decide to join the Federation are not likely to give their 
consent to investigating the Federal Government with any powers other than those 
specifically assigned to it and they have insisted and -w'ill insist that apart from such 
well-defined powers all other powers of sovereignty must continue to vest in the 
Rulers of Administrations of the respective Slates. Jn other words, powers with 
regard to all subjects that are not specifically declared to be Reserved or Federal 
sunjects must vest in the units so far as the states are concerned. This must lead 
to the necessary consequence that as regards British Indian Provinces also residuary 
powers must vest in the provinces, for if this were not so we would have the 
spectacle of a Federation in which residuary powers as regards some units -vv^ould be 
exercised by those units and as regards other units by the Federation as a whole. 
There is no other federation in existence in which such 'a state of affairs exists, and 
it would be nothing short of an absurdity to permit such a provision to be 
incorporated in the future constitution of India. 

As regards the method of election or appointment of the members of the Federal 
Legislature, he said, everybody is agreed that British Indian Members must come in 
by election, although there is, some difference of opinion as to whether the Members 
of the Lower Chamber should be elected by the method of direct or indirect 
election, there being practical unanimity on th point that the members of the 
Ul^per Chamber should be elected by Provincial Legislatures. As regards represen- 
tativea of the Indian States, the States desire that the method of selection of such 
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representatires should be left entirely to the discretion of the States concerned. In 
other words, the States desire that their representatives to both Chambers of the 
Federal Legislature shall be nominated by their Rulers or Administrations which 
obviously means that so far as the Indian States are concerned the only persons 
represented in the Federal Legislature will be Rulers or Administrations of the 
States that join the Federation. This again is a matter which would place British 
Indian Provinces in one categoty and the Indian States in another. We recognise 
that the States joining the Federation can legitiraately insist upon retaining their 
full internal autonomy but \ve cannot support the position that whereas the re- 
presentatives of British India should represent the people of British India, the 
representatives of the Indian States should represent only the rulers of those 
States. 

After dealing with the problems of federal legislature, federal finance and franchise 
he referred to the All India Services, and observed : The only safe course to adopt 
would be to provincialise all services the officers of which are normally to serve in 
provincial departments. It woold still be necessary for the provinces at least for 
some time to come to employ a certain number of European officeis in different 
branches of the administration. The recruitment of such officers could be secured by 
each province according to its requirements through the Secretary of State for India, 
w’hetber on a permanent or on a period basis as may be considered desirable.'’ 

Discussing the question of the defence of India he said : “There can be no 

question that so long as India is dependent upon Britain for its Land, Naval and 
Aerial Defence, it cannot enjoy any form of real and responsible government. The 

complete and rapid Indianisation of the Army in India, therefore, is an urgent and 

a vital necessity. While in this connection some attention is being paid to the 
admission of Indians to his Majesty’s Commissions in various arms ' or the forces 
in India, enough attention is not being paid to the question of the admission of 
Indians to the ranks in such arms to wffiich their entry has hitherto been barred, 
for instance, some sections of the artillery, the tank corps, armoured car companies 
etc. We must be prepared to furnish large numbers of suitable young men for 
recruitment into all sections of the Army and urge upon the Government the neces- 
sity of making proper arrangements for their training. There is also the very 
important question of equipment which requires careful eonsideration. The 
manufacture of arms, machine guns, canons, lants, armoured cars and ammuni- 
tion of various kinds, etc., within India is a problem which has not yet been 
brought under consideration and yet the vital necessity of tackling and solving this 
question is more than apparent. For the adequate naval defence of the country 
it is not sufficient merely to provide for the training of a handful of youngmen as 
marine and naval officers : adequate provision must be made for the training of a 
sufficient number of young men in all branches of the navy and more particularly 
in all branches of Marine Engineering. For purposes of aerial defence our youngmen 
must be prepared to come forward in large numbers to be trained as pilots, mecha- 
nics and ground engineers. The development of civil aviation on a large scale would 
not only give an impetus to recruitment to the various ranks of the Air Force but 
would also provide a reserve of officers, pilots, mechauica, engineers, etc., which could 
be mobilized in the case of necessity. Gentlemen, you will realise that these arc 
very large questions and they deserve your immediate and earnest attention. As 
I have observed above, a liberty which depends for its maintenance upon the aid 
and assistance of another nation cannot deserve the name of liberty at all and 
if you have a desire both to earn and enjoy the blessings of real liberty you must 
be prepared to make the necessary sacrifices that may be required for the achieve- 
ment of that ideal. 

^As regards the Provinces it is generally agreed that they shall under the new^ 
constitution be fully autonomous and responsibly that is to say, they shall be 
freed from control or the Central (in future the Federal) Government so far as 
questions of purely provincial administration are concerned and that throughout 
the Provincial Executive shall be normally completely responsible to the Provincial 
Legislature. This is a comparatively simple matter and subject to the adjustment 
of communal claims and interests (to which I shall advert at a later stage) it should 
have been possible to cany it into effect almost immediately. A majority of the 
British Indian delegates to the Round Table Conference, however, urged upon the 
Prime Minister the desirability of postponing any advance in the provinces tiU such 
time as the principle of responsibility at the Centre could also be enforced. Those 
who held this view were of the opinion that the immediate establishment of complete 
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autonomy in the provinces might give rise to a suspicion in the minds of the people 
that settlement of questions connected with the Centre would not be proceeded with 
speedily and that under certain circumstances this suspicion may perhaps eventually 
be proved to have been justified -with great respect to those who hold this opinion, 

I beg to differ from them. I am one of those who consider that the immediate 
establishment of complete autonomy in the provinces w’onld both facilitate and 
accelerate the framing of a scheme for a responsible Federal Government and that 
it would be unwise to postpone the next stage of advance in the provinces till a 
satisfactory solution of questions affecting the Centre has been discovered and 
agreed to. 

The position which the Muslims hold in this country is both peculiar and unique. 
It would be difficult to point out a parallel in the contemporary or past history of 
any other country or community. Our numbers exceed the numoers of many 
communities which are to-day enjoying and have in the^ past enjoyed the position 
and privileges of a nation. Our religious, cultural, social, and 1 may even add, 
linguistic unity supplies us with all the essentials that go to form a nation. Our 
common civilization, traditions, and history furnish additional factors that bind us 
together. We are anxious to preserve intact all these factors, and past experience 
has taught us that special provisions and safeguards are necessary for such 
protection although we feel that even with those provisions and safeguards in the 
constitution, the protection afforded will not be complete or even adequate. This, 
however, is a disability to which all political minorities are subject and it is not 
capable of being remedied by constitutional safeguards. For this reason it is all 
the more imperative that any constitution that may be framed should contain 
provisions safeguarding these matters to the fullest limits to which constitutional 
safeguards can extend. In framing our proposals in this connection, however, 
we have been careful not to trench upon the legitimate rights of other 
communities. 

Gentlemen, You are all familiar with the scheme of safeguards for Muslim 
interests which has been repeatedly and unanimously put forward by the leaders 
and representative bodies commanding the confidence of the community. Some of 
these safeguards would afford equal protection to all communities, others are based 
upon considerations which are not primarily of a communal nature and the balance 
are designed to secure the protection of matters held dear by the community or 
such vital interests as are bound to affect the future prosperity and well-being of the 
community. 

Under the first head would fall the demand that the constitution should contain 
a clause defining fundamental rights such as freedom of profession, practice and 
propagation of religion, education, language, articles of food, cultural and social 
usages, etc, and that it should devise means whereby these matters may be fully 
safeguarded. This is a matter with regard to which there can be no possible differ- 
ence of opinion and its consideration need, therefore, detain ns no longer. 

The demands that the North-West Frontier should be raised to a status of 
political equality with the other provinces of India and that Sind should be separated 
from Bombay and should be constituted into a Governor’s province under a cons- 
titution similar to that which may be introduced in other provinces fall under the 
second category. As regards the first of these demands, the position is that the 
Prime Minister in his statement of Dec. 1, 1931, has announced that the North- 
West Frontier Province shall under the new constitution enjoy a status similar to 
those of other British Indian provinces, subject only to ‘due requirements for the 
defence of the Frontier’. It is earnestly to be hoped that the operation of this last 
condition shall be confined within the narrowest possible limits. The Prime 
Minister has father announced that the provisional decision to postpone further 
advance in the provinces till the framing of a scheme for the whole of India shall 
not operate so as to prevent the North-West Frontier Province being immediately 
raised to the position which is occupied by the other provinces under the present 
constitution, we understand that steps are being taken so as to bring about this 
result but we must impress upon the Government the necessity of proceeding in 
the matter with the utmost despatch so that peace may speedily be restored to that 
province where very unhappy and disturbed conditions fmve unfortunately prevailed 
during the last two or three years. Let us hope that this consummation so earnestly 
Lo be desired shall not be delayed on the pretext that lengthy enquiries may be neces- 
sary for the purpose of settling such matters as franchise qualifications for 
municipal and district board electors for elections to the Legislative Council of the 
province. 

28 
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As regards tlie separation of Sind from Bombay, no definite announcement has 
unfortunately yet been made and the Prime Minister’s statement on the subject made 
on the 1st December, 1931 carried the matter on farther than the decision arrived at, 
at the end of the first session of the Round Table Conference. We insist that the 
matter of the separation of Sind from Bombay should be placed beyond doubt and 
that steps be taken immediately to enable Sind to start as a separate province 
simultaneously with the introduction of the new constitution in the other 
provinces. Under the same category falls the demand that a suitable scheme should 
be devised to enable Baluchistan to enjoy a representative form of government. 

It has also been agreed that Muslims as well as other minorities shall receive a 
fair and adequate share in the public services of the country. We realise that a 
general declaration of this kind may not in practice prove a sufficient safeguard but 
it at least amounts to a recognition and acce];)tance of the claims made by the 
minorities and should serve as a reminder to those to whom the task of recruitment 
to the public services of the country may in future be entrusted. It also sets a 
standard of conformity which may be insisted upon by the minorities both at the 
Centre and in the Provinces. 

As regards the quantum of representation to be allotted to the 
Muslims in the Federal Legislature as well as the Legislatures of the 
different provinces, the Muslim position has throughout oeen perfectly clear. 
They demand representation to the extent of one third in each chamber of the 
Federal Legislature, the continuance of the quantum of representation at present 
enjoyed by them in what are known as the minority provinces, namely, the United 
Provinces, Bombay, Assam, Bihar and Orissa, Madras and the Central Provinces, 
subject to any subsequent revision of those proportions where owing to some causa 
or the other the proportion of various communities in the population has undergone 
a sensible modification, the principle applicable in all cases being the same upon 
which the present proportions of representation are based. In the Legislatures of 
the Punjab and Bengal, the Muslims claim representation in accordance with their 
proportion in the ^ population. On the other hand, in the North West Frontier 
Province and Sind the Muslims are willing to concede to the non-Muslim commu- 
nities weightage on the same principles on which weightage is being enjoyed by the 
Muslims in the minority provinces. 

The difficulty that is being experienced with regard to the representation of 
Muslims in the Federal Legislature is a part of the general question of the 
method of election or appointment of the members of the Federal 
Legislature and arises in connection with the proportion of Muslim representatives 
from the Indian States. The suggestion which seemed to have met with the largest 
amount of support was that percent of the total strength of each Federal 
Chamber should be returned by British Indian Muslims and that 7 per cent of the 
total strength of each chamber should be Muslims nominated by the Federating 
Indian States in pursuance of a convention which may be agreed to by all parties. 

The main dispute centres round the question of the amount of representation to 
be allotted to the Muslims in the Legislatures of the Punjab and Bengal, but before 
I go on to make some general observations relating to the whole question of the 
quantum of Muslim representation in the various Legislatures I must add that the 
question of the method of election of Muslim representatives is one of equal 
importance with the question of amount of representation and that although there 
has been a dissentient voice here and there, there can be no doubt that an over- 
whelming preponderance of Muslim opinion insists upon the retention of the present 
method of representation through separate electorates and it would be convenient to 
discuss both these subjects together. 

The past experience of Musliins in the country has taught them that for the 
safeguarding of their rights and interests they must insist upon legal and constitu- 
tional guarantees and that a mere trust in the good-will and sense of fair dealing 
of other communities would not be of any avail to them in this connection. It is 
extremely unfortunate that this should be so and, however desirable it may be that 
the various communities which form the population of this country learn to trust 
each other and to respect each other’s legitimate rights, aspirations and interests, we 
must face the situation as we find it and so long as the attitude of the majority 
community in the country does not undergo ^ such radical changes as to create a 
sense of complete security and confidence in the minds of the members of the 
minority communities, the latter must insist upon their rights and interests being 
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safeguarded in a manner and to an extent 'R-hicii appear to them to be suitable and 
necessary. Vietved from a larger and broader point of view the Muslim claim is not 
only reasonable but is_ extremely modest. The Muslim position is that given these 
safeguards they are willing cheerfully to accept the rule of the majority community 
in the minority provinces as well as at the Centre. No greater guarantee of good 
faith could be required from them. On the other hand, they are naturally anxious 
that in provinces in which they constitute a majority of the population they should 
be given as large an opportunity of making their contribution to the common 
culture and common civilisation of India as would be enjoyed 
by the majority _ community in the greater part of the 
country. They also desired that they should be placed in a position which should 
afford them equal opportunities of service to the land of their birth. 

Another essential feature of the scheme of safeguards for Muslim interests is the 
demand that the method of election of their representatives through separate electorates 
which has had the sanction of statute in this country during the last 10 years 
should be continued till such time as the Muslims themselves feel that this safeguared 
is no longer necessary. It is sometimes objected that such a system runs counter to 
the principles of democracy. 

The present situation, however, is that in spite of our best efforts and in spite of 
the best interests of the country urgently requiring it, the majority community has 
not so far signified its acceptance ot demands and the course which the negotiations 
followed during recent years convinces us that that community has no intention of 
accepting our demands. The door of negotiations has been shut in our face, Under 
these circumstances a heavy responsibility lay upon the British and the Indian 
Governments to settle this question but" equally unfortunately these Governments 
have so far failed to face this responsibility. 

It is, therefore, extremely to be desired that Government should forthwith announce 
its decision on this question so that earnest attention may be devoted to the solution 
of other constitutional questions that still await a decision. We have repeatedly been 
assured of the sympathy of Government with the Muslims as well as other minorities 
and their anxious desire to safeguard and secure the position and interests of the 
minorities. As a proof of these professions we demand that Government should 
immediately shoulder the responsibility which it can no longer evade and thus put 
an end to the present state of mistrust between the communities. 

Referring to the situation in Kashmir, he observed : — 

The affairs of the Muslims of Kashmir have now arrived at a stage where if the 
situation is handled with wisdom and discretion the best results may be 
expected to ensue. The best generalship consists not only in knowing and planning 
how and when to start a campaign but also in realising "when to call a halt. A lack 
of this quality has often turned prospective victory into an actual defeat. The initial 
demands for independent inquiry into the political grievances and disabilities of the 
Kashmir Muslims and into the atrocities committed upon them during the course of 
their gallant struggle for justice and fair treatment have been conceded and the two 
commissions are proceeding with their respective enquiries. The efforts of the All- 
India Kashmir Committee and the Ahrar have served to focus the attention of the 
peoples and the Governments of India and Britain upon the affairs of I^shmir and 
the stage has now been reached where all our efforts must be directed towards 
rendering to the Muslims of Kashmir such legal and financial assistance as may 
enable them to place their case fully and to the best advantage before the commis- 
sions of enquiry. Efforts which continue to be directed in other channels can lead to 
no useful results whatever and may result in certain harm. I would therefore appeal 
for a calm reconsideration of the whole situation and for a co-ordination of all efforts 
towards directions in which they may be expected to yield the most beneficent 
results. 

The next question that urgently claims your attention is the alarming increase of 
revolutionary and anarchical crime in the country of which we have witnessed such 
terrible instances within the course of the last few months. Every one of us must fully 
realise the gravity of the consequences to the peace, prosperity and future progress 
of the country if this wave of violent anarchy is not immediately checked in its 
course. We must take active steps to combat the forces of anarchy, terrorism and 
disorder and do all that in us lies to keep the fair name and honour of our country 
unstained and unsullied by such dastardly and inhuman crimes. 
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Alteration in Constitution 

The 2nd. day's session of the League reassembled on the 27th. DECEMBER, at 
Khan Sahib Nawab All’s house in New Delhi. The audience was thinner than yester- 
day. The House first took up the question of amending the constitution of the League 
as recommended by the Sub- Committee appointed at the last session. 

The most important change which was adopted related to the 
object of the League. So far its object had been defined as '^the attainment of 
Swaraj for India by all peaceful and legitimate means. ” The Sub-Committee had 
suggested that this be changed to “the attainment of full Kesponsible Government 
for India by all peaceful and legitimate means, with adequate and effective safeguards 
for Mussalmans.” 

Dr. Jung of Allahabad suggested the retention of the word “Swaraj’’ while Mr. 
Salri of Delhi wanted the substitution of “'complete independence.” Both the 
amendments were rejected by a large majority, only a couple of members voting for 
them. The amendment suggested by the Sub-Committee was adopted. 

Another change now incorporated conferred membership of_ the League on every 
aduit Mussulman who signed adherence to this creed, and paid one rupee s^y early as 
subscription. Lik® the Indian National Congress, the President of the League will 
hold office for one year in future, and will be the head of its Executive, which now 
will consist of a Council and a Working Committee, instead of a Council only. 

The membership of the Council was enlarged, and ihe new body, the Work- 
Committee, will be composed of 23 members and meet once a month. As in the 
case of the All-Parties^ Moslem Conference, all Moslem members of the Central 
Legislature will be ex-officio members of the Council. 

xhe quorum necessary for the annual session was reduced from 75 to 50. 

The office of Permanent President of the League was abolished. 


The Premier’s Statement 

The following resolution, moved by Mian Ahmed Jar Khan and supported by 
Moulvi Mazharruddin and Syed Habecb, was then adopted after minor amendments 
moved by Dr. Jung were thrown out 

^Hhe meeting of the All-India Moslem League, having carefully considered the 
statement of the Prime Minister made at the Round Table Conference on the 1st 
December : 

(a) places on record that the Government should be urged to make definite 
announcement that the future constitution of India shall embody such safeguards for 
Mussalmau interests as are considered necessary and adequate by the Moslem commu- 
nity itself : 

(b) places on record its regret that the provisional decision of the British Govern- 
ment to defer the introduction of full autonomy in the provinces till the framing 
of All India constitution, and urges on the Government the necessity of immediately 
placing the provinces in a full autonomous and responsible position : 

(c) places on record its disappointment at the failure of the British Government 
to make a definite announcement that Sind be constituted into a separate province, 
and demands that an unconditional announcement be made forthwith : 

(d) reiterates its considered opinion that no constitution would be acceptable to 
the Mussalmans, unless it secures and guarantees to them : 

freedom of profession, practice and propagation of religion, education etc : 

representation to the extent of one third in each chamber of Federal legislature : 

representation in the legislatures of the provinces where Moslems are in minority 
in accordance with the proportion of representation at present enjoyed by them in the 
provinces : 

representation in the legislatures of the Punjab and Bengal in accordance with 
their proportion in the population of those provinces : 

a fair and adequate share in the Services and grants-in-aid : 

the vesting of residuary powers in the Federal units. 
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PROCEEDINGS & RESOLUTIONS 
Frontier Reforms 

The next three resolutions, which were adopted unanimously, related to the North- 
West Frontier Provinces. The first of these urged upon the British and Indian 
Governments, the necessity of giving immediate effect to the Premier s announcement 
in regard to Reforms in the Frontier Province. 

The mover Syed Eahib held that the original refusal to grant Reforms to the 
Frontier was designed to divide the Hindus and Mussalmans.' He told the House 
that the efforts of Sir Fazl-i-Hussain had a great deal to do with the Premier's 
announcement, and the resolution, if adopted, would prevent the Grovernment from 
delaying matters. 

Mr. Hussain Imam, of the Council of State, said that the question of the grant 
of reforms to the Frontier was an All-India demand including that of the Congress. 

The next resolution asked the Government to give immediate effect to the 
recommendations contained in the Frontier Regulations Enquiry Committee Report. 

Sir Mahomed Yakub, moving the resolution, referred to the inhuman character- 
istics of the various regulations and referred to the motion for adjournment in the 
Assembly, which had fed to the appointment of that committee. He held that as 
long as these regulations remained on the statute book, no amount of reforms would 
be of any use to the people of the Frontier. 

Frontier Ordinances Condemned 

The third resolution on the Frontier expressed the opinion that the Government 
would have acted 'wisely in giving the people of the N. W. F. Province a full 
opportunity to consider the recent announcement of the Chief Commissioner regarding 
the introduction of Reforms in the Frontier and of shaping their future policy in 
view of that announcement and that the Government had acted with undue haste in 
promulgating special Ordinances in that province, and urged upon the Government 
the desirability of withdrawing those Ordinances in order to promote a suitable 
atmosphere of goodwill, for the successful working of the new constitution of the 
province. 

The resolution was moved by Dr. Jung. 

The Franchise Committee 

The League, by another resolution, expressed satisfaction at the recent announec- 
ment of the Secretary of State, that definite instructions would be given to the 
Franchise Committee not in any way to attempt to interfere with the system of 
separate electorates wherever it was in operation at present. 

Mufti Mahomed Sadique, moving the resolution, said that when they had such 
things as water and food for Hindus and Mussalmans separately on Indian Rail- 
way, it was also necessary to have separate electoral rolls. 

Dr. Jung moved an amendment, to the effect, that in case a statutory majority 
for Mussalmans could not be achieved in the Punjab and Bengal, the League should 
be empowered to negotiate if it would be possible to secure higher representation 
through joint ^electorates. 

Mr. Zafarullah remarked that if this alternative was placed before them by the 
Congress, by the Sikh League and the Hindu Maha Sabha, they might give it due 
consideration. The amendment was rejected, only two voting for it. 

Disapproval of “No-Rent” Campaign 

The House then considered two resolutions, one relating to the No-Rent 
can^aign and the other to the Terrorist movement in India, 

By the first, the League viewed with the greatest concern the movement set afoot 
m certain provinces inciting tenants to refuse to pay rents, as calculated even- 
tually to upset the principles of private property and to bring about a state of 
disorder and lawlessness in the country. The League expressed strong disapproval 
of all such movements. 

Ghowdkmij Mahomed Shariff, moving the resolution, detailed some of the dangers 
of such movements, and urged upon the audience to express its strong condemnation 
system pf direct action. The opposition was led by Mr. Hussain Ima7}i who 
held that Zamindars were blood-suckers. He felt that such movements, which really 
helped the tenants, should not be opposed. 
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Another member from the audience attributed communal motives to the Congress, 
and said that the movement was started in the United Provinces because a majority 
of the zamindars in that province were Mussalmans. 

The resolution was carried. 

Terrorism Co^dem^^ed 

The next resolution ran : ‘The League expresses its strong condemnation of the 
Terrorist movement culminating in dastardly and outrageous crimes, and appeals 
to all sections of Moslem society to put forth their best efforts to combat such 
activities.” 

Sir Mahomed Yahih, moving the resolution, said that the shedding of innocent 
blood was against Moslem culture and religion, and exhorted the audience to 
heep aloof from such activities which were bound to retard the progrees of the 
country. 

The resolution was supported by Mr. Ali Mahomed, and carried unanimously. 

Sympathy With KAsmnR Mussalma^'s 

The next resolution related to Kashmir and expressed the deepest sympathy with 
the position of the Mussalmans in Kashmir. 

The League placed on record its sense of satisfaction at the practical proof given 
by Mussalmans of India of their common brotherhood with the sufferings of the 
Kashmir Mussalmans and hoped that the gallant struggle which was being carried 
both in and outside Kashmir would speedily result in securing for Kashmir 
Mussalmans their right of citizenship and humanity, for which such enormous 
sacrifices had been made. 

The resolution was moved by Maulana Mazharuddin and carried. 

The League empowered the President, Chowdhury Zafaxullah Khan, the Honorary 
Secretary, Sir Mahomed Yakub and the two joint Secretaries, Messrs. S. M. Abdullah 
and Mirza Hussain, to negotiate with the Working Committee of the All-India 
Moslem ^ Conference, with a view to amalgamating the tw*o bodies, with 
instructions that the Subjects Committee should submit a report to the 
Council of the League, The Council was authorised to take such steps as might 
be necessary to give effect to the proposals for amalgamation and to frame 
a constitution of the united organisation. 

Three more resolutions in regard to the needs of Delhi Mussalmans were 
adopted before the House adjourned sine die. These resolutions urged upon the 
Government to grant adequate representation to Delhi Muslims on the various 
local bodies of the province, as also in the Central Legislature, and opposed the 
extension of the Delhi province which the League considered detrimental to Moslem 
interests. 

Before the session adjourned sine die. Sir Mahomed Yakub offering thanks, 
referred to the anti-Zafarullah demonstrations yesterday, and severely criticised all 
those who were responsible for it. He asserted that,” despite all agitation, the 
session was a unique success in the League’s histoiy’' and showed an unprecedented 
attendance of the members of the Council. 

Chowdhury Zafarullah, in his closing remarks, said that oposition to his 
presidentship had infused fresh life into the League. He expressed .unbounded faith 
in the future of Islam in India. 


The Mi India Muslim Conference 

ALLAH ABAD--9th, JULY 1931 

i Executive Board of the All-India Muslim Conference was held 

^Allahabad on the 9th, July 1931, Nawab Muhammad Ismail of Meerut presiding. 
Ine iwess was scrupulously excluded from the meeting, but the resolutions said to 
nave been recorded by the Board were available for publication. The following are 
among the resolutions passed : — 

Congress Formula* Unacceptable 

Whereas the formula devised by the Working Committee of the Congress for the 
purpose of communal settlement seeks to deprive the Indian Mussalmans of the right 
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of electing^ their own representatives to the central and provincial legislatni'es through 
separate electorates which they enjoy under the existing law, in ^ disregard of the 
strong views of an overwhelming majority of the Miissalmaus of India, and 

Whereas the formula in question does not secure majority to the Mussalraans in 
those provinces (viz., the Punjab and Bengal) where they are in a majority and 

Whereas the formula entirely ignores the unanimous demand of the Indian 
Mussalraans for a 33 ^ per cent representation in the central Legislatures ; and 
Whereas the formula in question seeks to deprive the Muslims in the provinces 
in which they constitute a minority in the population, of the weightage they enjoy 
at present and the continued enjoyment of which is essential for the protection _ of 
their vital interests, the so-called privilege of contesting additional seats being- 
in no way a substitute for that weightage on account of the overwhelming character 
of the non-Muslim majorities in those provinces ; and 

Whereas clause 1 (c) of this formula proposes to invest the central Government, 
with its permanent and unalterable Hindu majority, with jurisdiction over provinces 
ostensibly for the protection of the minorities but which in fact would place even 
the Musl'im majorities iii five provinces at the mercy of the central Government ; 
and 

Whereas the apparent recognition in the formula of the right of the constituent 
units of the proposed All-India Federation to have residuary, rights vested: in them is 
qualified by a condition which makes that recognition unreal as well as changeable ; 
and 

Whereas the formula does not in explicit terms recognise the right of the Indian 
Mussalmaus to their legitimate share in the central cabinet as well as in the cabinets 
of the provinces in which they constitute a minority of the population, which right 
has already been recognised at the R.T.C. in London ; and 

Whereas the question of separation of Sind from the Bombay Presidency and its 
constitution into a separate province has already been agreed to, yet the Congress 
has made it an open question and subjected it to conditions w^hich will make separa- 
tion almost impossible ; and 

Whereas no proper and adequate safeguards have been devised for the protection 
of personal laws, religion and religious rites and cultural autonomy besides a mere 
declaration to the effect ; and 

Whereas the Congress formula whittles down the Muslim demands with regard to 
the recruitment of public services in the country. 

The Executive Board of the All-India Muslim Oonferenceluuhesitatingly declares 
that the said resolution is nob and cannot be acceptable to the Mussalmans of India. 

Need For Musli.m Orgaxisatiox 

Whereas the Indian National Congress has been conceded the right to nominate 
its own delegates to the R. T. C. and the AB-lndia Muslim Conference has been 
denied a similar privilege ; and 

Whereas the nomination to the R. T. C. of one of the members of the nationalist 
Muslim party, which is but a part and parcel of the Congress and is in no way the 
representative of Muslim India, has been made with a view to break up the solidari- 
ty of the Muslim delegates to the R. T. C. : and 

Whereas the pronouncement of the Prime Minister has created an impression that 
the attitude of the British Cabinet is unsympathetic towards the Muslim demands ; 
and 

Whereas the convening of the Federal Structure Committee before the Minorities 
Committee is detrimental to the interests of all the minorities and against the recog- 
nised cannons of constitutional usage ; and 

Whereas for the foregoing reasons it would be inadvisable for the Muslims to 
entirely pin their faith on the E. T. C. for an equitable settlement of their legitimate 
demands, 

The Executive Board of the All-India Muslim Conference calls upon the Muslims 
so to organise themselves that they may be prepared to make all sacrifices and adopt 
all necessary methods for the enforcement of their demands. 

Instructions To R. T. C. Delegates 

The Executive Board of the All-India Muslim Conference urges upon the Muslim 
members of the E. T. C. to insist that the Minorities Committee should meet before 
the Federal Structure Committee, and if this demand is not acceded to, then to ab- 
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stain from participation in the resumption of the -svork of the Federal Structure 
Committee. 

The Executive Board of the All-India Muslim Conference, ^hileSdisapproving the 
method of choosing delegates to the E. T. C. considers that the Mussalmans of Ben- 
gal who form one-third of the Muslim population of India have been inadequately 
and insufficiently represented at the E. T. C. whose representation was essential. 

KASiDnR Affairs 

The Executive Board of the All-India Muslim Conference regrets that H. H. the 
Maharaja Bahadur of Eashmir has not given consideration to the representation 
made by the Secretary on behalf of the Working Committee and it approves the for- 
mation of the All- India Kashmir Committee for the purpose of protecting the rights 
and interests of the Mussalmans of Kashmir and is prepared to extend support to 
that committee and appoints Maulana Hasrat Mohani, M. Mazhar Uddin, Maulana 
Abdul Hamid. Shah Maswood Ahmad, Syed Zakir Ali, Maulvi Karam Ali 
and Maulana Abdus Samad Muqtedari to cooperate and help the Kashmir committee 
in its work and requests the committee not to arrive at any decisions without consul- 
ting the above persons. 

The Executive Board of the All-India Muslim Conference accepted the invitation 
of Maulvi Maswood Ahmad on behalf of the Bihar Provincial Conference to hold its 
annual session at Patna under the presidentship of Maulana Hasrat Mohani. 


The k\\ Bengal Muslim Conference 

DACCA— nth. d' 12(h. JULY 1931 

The All Bengal Muslim Conference was held at Dacca on the 11th. and 12th. 
July 1931 under the presidency of Dr. Shafaat Ahmed Khan. Welcoming 
the delegates the ITawah of Dacca as the Chairman of the Eeceptiou 
Committee, appealed to the Congress and the Hindu leaders, who are true Nationa- 
lists, to give a definite and frank reply to the demands of the Mussalmans so that 
they might know once for all whether there was any possibility of Hmdu-Muslim 
unity based upon honourable and enduring mutual agreement. He would request 
the Hindu leaders to consider this fact that great harm was being done to the coun- 
try as a whote by their unwillingaess to accept the just demands of Mnslims. Eightly 
or wrongly there was a suspicion in the minds of the majority of Mussalmans that 
their legitimate rights would not be safe unless they elected their own representatives, 
and this suspicion could not be removed by mere words or promises. In the interest 
of the community and the country, it was imperative that the Mussalmans should 
unite and organise themselves and consolidate their power. This would not only 
ensure for themselves an honourable existence in the country but would also help 
the growth of nationalism in India. “When we Mussalmans become united and or- 
ganised, the settlement of the Hindu-Muslim question on the problem of electorate 
will not take more than a day.” The Nawab suggested the establishment of 
organisations in every sub-division if not in every village in Bengal with a definite 
programme of constructive, social, educational and political work. 

Presidential Address 

In the course of the presidential address, Dr, Shafaat Aimed Khan said : — 

“The policy of the Muslim delegation to the Eouud Table Conference is clear as 
crystal, and the attempt of Dr. Ansari to misrepresent our *. attitude has failed com- 
pletely. I do not wish to deal with the statements of the Doctor sey'iatim. Every- 
one who studies that remarkable address must be surprised at the hopeless confusion 
and lack of clear thinking on the subject. Nor have I the time to discuss the 
chequered history of the so-called Muslim Nationalist Conference. The .term Muslim 
Nationalist is a libel on our community. Every Muslim is a nationalist. His religi- 
on is the quintescence of nationalism. Islam is the only religion which has raised 
nationalism to the fundamental position of a sacred dogma. Nationalism is the 
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breath of our nostrils, and the source and inspiration of our energy. .1 .am,' there- 
fore, astonished at the policy of a small and microscopic minority which appropriates 
an essential dogma of our Koly religion to its own use, for its own purpose and 
flaunts it as its chief stock-in-trade, the grand and glorious label which marks it 
completly off from the common herd. A more presumptuous and preposterous pro- 
position it would be difficult to meet. The beginning and end of the parts is soon 
told. It originated in Lucknow on April 20, this year, and disappeared iu about 
2% months. It is like an aloe that blooms once in a hundred years. The policy 
of the Muslim Xationalist party is like the bloom on the peach ; you touch it, and 
it is gone. Where is the party now ? Nowhere I The exact, minute and detailed 
accounts of its branches and activities may be found in the secretariat of the Indian 
National Congress, but so far as Muslims of India are concerned they exist only on 
paper. In my own province, there was feverish energy on the part of the General 
Secretary of the National Congress. It is not yet clear whether he was acting as 
General Secretary of the Congress, or as the Organising Secretary of the Muslim 
Nationalist party, when he published in the ^ hospitable columns of Hindu papers 
picturesque accounts of his hurricane campaign. How did the various provinces 
deal with the new party ? Why, it has disappeared from every province, and nobody 
now knows its existence. 

Proceeding, the learned Doctor declared that separate electorates were ’a settled 
fact’ aud that all the agitation against it had ‘knit up and welded the communitv.’ 
Then he referred to Indian Nationalism in the following -words ; - 

‘What, after all, is nationalism ? Have these gentlemen ever paused to consider 
the implications of their catchword ? Where is nationalism in India at the present 
day ? The Congress, of course, preaches it from the house-tops. It i*ecites the 

formula with the pitiless monotony of a pneumatic drill. The phrase projects from 
the Congress armoury of words like turrets from a Gothic building. It is a fiction 
of the coarsest texture, and the gentlemen who pride themselves on the possession of 
This quality are hunting the shadow in water. There is no more nationalism iu 

India at the pres<-‘nt day than there is democracy in the councils of the Congress. 
To them nationalism means the exercise of unlimited, unquestioned and absolute 
power. At its worst, it implies the monopoly of all power by a small clique in the 
Congress, and ihe exercise of this power by methods which are questionable and 

which have been frequently conderaed by every sensible person in India. This is 

the sum and substance of the dogma as actually practised. Everyone will recognise 
both these categories of nationalism without the least difficulty. It was the exercise 
of this power by the Congress that produced the horrible massacre of Cawnpore. 
While it is the 'exercise of this power that is now producing an epidemic of leaders. 
loaderettes, semi-leaders, and leaders in esse. Everyone knows how power is exercis- 
ed in Bengal by the Congress. Nobody can notice the least difference between the 
principles of the party led by Srijut Sen Gupta and that of which Srijut Subash 
Chandra Bose is the passionate head. If the ablest astronomer used the most 
pow^erful telescope in the world he would find little difference between the political 
programme of Mahatma Gandhi and that of Mr. Subash Chandra Bose. Their 
methods may be, and are different, but their programme is essentially the same. The 
whole of Bengal is flooded with firmans, ukases, and every species of denunciation 
which descend on the devoted heads of Bengalee politicians like an avalanche in the 
i-nountains of Luzerne. Is this fight carried on tor the development, growth and 
perfection of nationalism iu India ? Are the personal rivalries of head, deputy 
and assistant dictators in the Punjab, Sindh, Bombay and JDelhi the result of *a 
beatific vision of the spiritual merits of nationalism ? Are they not a crude, grosfl, 
palpable and blatant expression of that lust for power which is manifested in so 
many forms and shapes on countless occasions V 

On the question of responsibility in the Centre the learned Doctor said 

Our next demand is for the retention of separate electorate, which our community 
enjoys by the law of the land. This question has been settled by the Round Table 
Conference and paragraph 16 of the Report of the Minorities Sub-Committee expressly 
declared that, failing an agreement between the two communities, separate electorate 
must be maintained. On this question it is quite impossible for Muslims to make 
any concession, for upon it depends the political existence of a community of seventy 
millions. W^e want our share in the political power of Bengal. We have been 
deprived of our legitimate and natural right by an amount of representation which 
is as unjust to Bengal Muslims as it is unfair to Muslim India as a whole. It is 
said by Congress leaders who refuse to face facts that all the rights to which a 
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minority can as]3ire are cultural rights. Our reply is that we are not a minority in 
B^gal and are justified in claiming our representation in the provincial legislature 
by separate electorate in proportion to our population. We do not desire more *, 
we will not be content with less. We cannot afford to be a permanent, and perpe- 
tual minority not only in the centre but also in every province. We are anxious, 
nay keen, on the advance of our Motherland. On no single occasion, in no place, 
have we said anything against the movement for the constitutional progress of India. 
In every struggle that has been waged for this object we have taken the foremost 
part. *We did so, not because we wish to establish an unmitigated autocracy in the 
centre as well as in the provinces, but because the new constitution will stand with 
a nice equipoise, with steep precipices and deep waters upon all sides of it. In 
removing it from a dangerous leaning on one side there may be a risk of overturning 
it on the other. The balance of our constitution must not be disturbed, and it will 
moat certainly be disturbed if we level down all privileges, powers and rights of 
every province and reduce them to the position of local bodies, helpless, dependeni, 
impotent, and weak. The central Government will be like a sea of spiritual proto- 
plasm, capable of following in all directions of engulfing every object in its path, 
of tricking into every crevice, filling every mould, and, having engulfed, having 
filled, of flowing on towards other obstacles, other receptacles, leaving the first empty 
and dry. The amoeba when it finds an object, flows round it, incorporates it, and 
oozes on. Many of our nationalist friends desire an amoeboid central government. 
Separate electorate is to us the foundation of our political existence. Once it is 
taken away, the community 'will be represented by the Karindas, Mukhtars, servants, 
and hirelings of Hindus, with Muslim names, and non-Muslim sympathy, interest, 
convictions, and obligations. Cultural safeguards without representation of our 
community in the legislatures through persons who enjoy our confidence are barren, 
futile aud useless. Who is going to urge their enforcement ? How will such 
safeguards be implemented ? Obviously only through the organised will and corn- 
bin^ efforts of our representatives in the legislatures. Will persons who owe their 
election to Hindu votes speak a word in favour of their co-religionists ? Has it not 
been the sad experience of the^ reforms since 1921 that only a few Muslims have 
been elected from mixed constituencies, and those who have been successful have 
done little or nothing for their Hindu voters ? The time for argument is past. ^,We 
cannot go on arguing for ever. There is a time for argixnient as there is a time 
for decision. Our community has decided after a most careful and thorough consi- 
deration of its peculiar position in this country that separate electorate is vital to its 
political existence. 

Concluding his address the President once more referred to the Muslim Nationa- 
list party in the following words 

Gentlemen, I have referred elsewhere to the principles and progress of the so- 
called Muslim Nationalist Party. The party launched its campaign amidst the 
rattling drum, the clamorous war-pipe^ and far-echoing horn of the Hindu press, 
and the Congress leaders. An organised campaign was started, and the pages of 
these papers were splashed with enormous headlines. Precisely, the same tactics 
had b^n employed at the All-parties Convention which met at" Lucbiow, in 1928 
and which passed the ill-starred Nehru Report. History has repeated itself, 
and the new party has followed the fate of the Nehru Report. Its meetings are 
confined to a handful of its supporters, and are invariably held in conclave. Why ? 
Simply because the process of Muslim solidarity in India has gone forward with 
a noble, even epic majority, filling the whole stage of the Indian continent with 
movement. The threads of Muslim sentiment and Muslim political policy run unbroken 
to every nook and corner of the land like the nerve of a single bony transmitting 
thought and purpose with instant precision. It is this pervasive feeling which accounts 
for Ime total failure of the new party. The difference among Muslims of various 
provinces have completely disappeared, and a conception of Muslim India has been 
evolved wMch has annihilated all provincial parochial and class barriers amongst us. 
I>r. Ansari does not know this, and if he does, he does not like to admit it, 

SECOND DAY--12ih, JULY 1931 

The second day's session of the Conference met at 7-30 in the morning when 
the chief resolution was passed enthusiastically. 

The Conference gave practically unanimous support to the Muslim demands 
formulated at the Delhi Alhlndia Muslim Conference in January 1929 aud re- 
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affirmed in April l93i. The conference emphasised the imperative necessity of 
separate electroate in the central and provincial le^slatures and insisted on Mnshms 
beinn guaranteed a majority of seats in the Bengal Legislative Council on a population 
basis and further expressed the opinion that any settlement which reduces the 
majority would never be accepted. _ , 

Another resolution urged the strengthening of Bengal Muslim reprtaentation at 
the Round Table Conference whilst another called for statutory fixation of the 
proportion of Muslims in the Bengal Pablic Services. . , 

The main resolution, which was moved by Khan Bahadur Azizul Haque, pointed 
out that Muslims were willing to abolish separate electorates immediately if that was 
possible but they realised such an action was impossible under the present conation. 
The abolition of separate electorates was dependant entirely on the outlook of this 
majority community. . , 

Another resolution dealt with the various loeal and provincial questions. _ 

The speakers at the conference concentrated their main attention on outhmng 
the delegates why they favoured separate electorates. A lively discussion ensued 
this subject as leaders considered it the most important topic of the conference. 


to 

on 


The U. P. Muslim Conference 

ALL ARAB ADSth. A UG UST 1931 

The session of the United Provinces Muslim Conference was held at Allahabad 
on the 8th. August 1931 under the presidentship of Maulana Shaukat All, 

Several members of the Muslim community, chiefly those who were members 
of the Provincial and Central Legislatures, and of the Council of State arrived 
from places beyond the United Provinces in order to attend the Conference. 
Prominent among those present at the conference were besides the president, 
Mr. M. A. Jinnah, Mr. Husain Imam, Raja of Salempur, Hafiz Hidayat 
Hussain, Maulvi Nisarulla, Mr. Sahmat Khan, Maulana Abdul Khair, Maulana 
Shafi Daoodi, Nawab Mehdi Ali Khan, Mr. Muhammad Sadiq, Nawabi Abdul 
Hafiz, Mr. Mufti Sadiq Ali, Raja Syed Ahmad Ali Khan, Syed Aizaz 

Rasool, Captain Sher Muhammad, Nawab Muhammad Ismail Khan, Mr. Masood 
Ahmad; Mr. Zakir Ali, Dr. Shafaat Ahmad, Haji Syed Muhammad Hussain, Syed 
Zahur Ahmad, Maulana Vilayat Husain, Mr. Zulfiqamllah and Nawab Muhammad 
Yusuf, Minister of Local Self-Government of the United Provinces. 

The Conference opened at about 8 p.m. In the course of his observa- 

tions as Chairman of the Reception Committee, Dr. Shafaat Ahmad Eliaii 
referred briefly to the recent situation in India, reiterated his view that the Delhi 
resolution cf the All-India Muslim Conference was the minimum demand of the 
Muslim India and also hinted at the situation in Kashmir, which, he alleged, was 

critical and was such that it called for concerted action on behalf of Muslim 

organisations outside the state. 


Prendential Address 

Maulana Shaukat Ali spoke for about half an hour, extempore, in vernacular, but 
prior to his speech, he handed over to the press typed copies of a statement, which 
he described as his presidential address. Several points contained in that statement 
were touched by him in his extempore speech. 

In the course of his extempore speech the Maulana emphasised the need 
for the Muslims to organize themselves, to collect funds for the service of" the 
community and to encourage Muslim industries and Muslim trade by making 
purchases from Muslim shops. The following is a summary of the presidential address 
which the Maulana handed over to the press : — 

‘We can do nothing if we are not united and put all our united strength in the 
constructive programme we have before us. I consider this branch ox work more 
important than anything else that we can do at this juncture. 
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"Since I saw clearly the working of the minds of the Congress leaders in Bombay. 

I have hardly any hope left in them for cool thinking or any wise solution of our 
problems. I regret Dr. A^nsari and other Muslim friends in the Congreas are 
^parently in a mess from which they cannot get out. On the inTitation of Mr, 
Gandhi I went to see him and at his request spoke before the Working Committee 
also. I was given to understand that he and the Congress Working Committee realised 
the importance and seriousness of the situation, and would meet our wishes in a 
courageous and generous spirit. But I found that they gave us a big piece of stone 
instead of a small loaf of bread that w'e had asked for and this piece of stone was an 
old friend very familiar to us, during the last three years. Our good old friend the 
Nehru Report which was supposed to have been buried deep in the Ravi at Lahore 
was brought into life again. The Congress can keep it. The Muslims have no need 
for it. Therefore, it is more than necessary for us to sink our petty differences, 
forgetting even the Round Table Conference ; and devote all our energies ,in improv- 
ing the internal condition of our Muslim brethren in all corners of India. Inspire 
of what our Muslim Congress friends and old co-workers say about their 
strength in the country, those who work day and night with the Musalmans—as I 
do know very well that the number of their supporters though very loud 
and vocal is so small that they hardly come up to one or two per cent of 
the whole population of Muslim India. Some body rightly remarked that 
there were more shepherds than sheep in that group, I wish them luck 
with all their intelligence. They have been wandering in the wilderness 
for three years and I have no doubt that before lon^ they wmuld realise that 
they have been made a cat’spaw by Mr. Gandhi and their "Congress co-workers T 
have seen with my own eyes that even the best of them have no position iu the Con- 
gress and even men of Dr. Ansari’s position do not count much because he gave 
them many a time honest advice, for peace and good-wdll ; but apparently the more 
useful and easily influenced opinion of Maulana Abul Knlam Azad carries more 
weight in the Congress Working Committee than the group headed by Dr, Ansari 
who still commands respect for his personal character, courage and honesty, though 
his views do not find many supporters amongst the Muslims in the country. There 
is not the least doubt that an overwhelming majority of Mussalmans stand by the 
demands of the All-India Muslim Conference formulated at Delhi. 

The last three years have unfortunately separated Hindus and Muslims a greai 
deal and there is no doubt that the two big communities have no confidence in each 
other. The recent sad and tragic happenings in Benares, Mirzapur. Agra, Allahabad 
and specially at Oawnpore have made these feelings still more bitter. I am 
emphasising this fact for the simple reason that no one should close his eyes to the 
real condition of things. We must face facts and then try to find out a remedy that 
could cure and heal wounds. 

T have tried my best as a Miissalman and as an Indian who has some love for 
his country, and who has also made some sacrifice for it. Why cannot the majority 
community which boasts that it loves its motherland and w’ants to gain freedom 
it with all those who live in it— why can it not satisfy the demands of the 
lips, depressed classes and other minorities who are anxious about their future? 
Separto electorate is not such a wicked thing as they make out nor is the joint 
electoral such a wonderful boon as would remove all our difficulties. The question 
of elector^ does not deserve so much importance as is being given to it to-day. 
j^parently Hir^u majority wants to have a say in the election of the minorities. 
The minorities having no confidence in the majority, knowing that it had done 
nothing for its own kith and kin, the untouchables, for centuries, have no desire to 
increase the number' of depressed people in the country. For this reason they want 
separate electorate for such time as would give them full opportunities to organise 
its internal position and also see clearly if there is an improvement in the generosity 
and good-will of the Hindu majority. What harm would happen to Hindus if the 
Muslim and depressed class demand of separate electorate was accepted? The Hindu 
majority (caste Hindus) would elect their own members. Nobody wants separate 
dectorate for ever. It is in the hands of the majority community to show by its 
conduct that it wants to its utmost to win the confidence of the minorities. If they 
do that, they will be serving the motherland: otherwise useless self-praise and 
crowing of nationalism would not carry them very far. I do believe that the 
Muslim community, inspite of what has happened in the way of aggressive 
prop^anda by the Congress and the Hindus and in spite of the communal riots, 
wouIq be satisfied to make peace if their modest demands as formulated at Delhi 
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by the Ail-India Muslim Conference were accepted. If the Congress agrees to give 
MuBiims ten clear years for internal organisation with separate electorate, then they 
would probably consent to bury separate electorate for good and accept joint 
electorates at first with the late Maulana Mohamniad All's formula and when 
good-will and peace prevailed, drop the conditions and accept undiluted and 
unconditional joint electorate. To-day Muslims are quite justified in demanding 
separate electorates. 

T have great personal sympathy with the 7 million of depressed classes and when 
their leaders came to see me both ‘at Bombay and Madras, I willingly on behalf 
of Muslims offered them heart-felt sympathy and promised them any help that we 
could give them in their laudable efforts for their uplift. The caste Hindus having 
not done their duty by them, to-day their backw'ara brothers have no faith in them. 
They also want separate electorates as they know by experience that they have no 
chance in an open contest against the better educated, the better organised and the 
more powerful caste Hindus. It is no use putting hands on one’s heart and 
shouting at the top of voice that we are rationalists and want to give other com- 
munities a chance. An ounce of practice is better than a pound of theory. This 
refusal of the majority to concede to the wdshes of the minorities goes to prove that 
they are selfish and want to keep all power in their own hands and desire to 
perpetuate their domination. Every one talks of surrender and blauk cheques 
printed on ‘Swadeshi paper’ and written by ‘Swadeshi pen’, but no body really 
gives any such cheque and even when they do give any. they are unsigned. " 

To our depressed class leaders I tell frankly that Muslims are much too busy 
in improving their own conditions and have no" designs of converting them to Islam. 
We want to become better and God-fearing Muslims. Therefore we have no designs 
on other people s faith. Islam keeps an open board on which any outsider can 
come in and join them by accepting the oneness of God and the Prophetship of 
Muhammad (God’s peace be on him). 

We have no high or low caste: all are here equal in the eyes of God and ho wha 
obeys his Master finest and serves mankind has the highest caste amongst us. 
Whenever any Hindu and Christian or Parsee or Jew feels the call of faith, Islam 
will receive them with open arms and give them equal status. But our 
Qoran teaches there is no compulsion in faith.’ To-day we gladly 

accept to give our depressed class brothers all help in their political’ and 
social struggle. And they have also promised to give us; as much 

support as they take. I desire here to make the same offer to the caste Hindus and 
people of other faiths. Come and make an honourable peace and you will find 
Muslims honourable friend.< and companions. At the same time wc want to tell all 
that we would not accept any subordinate position in the future constitution of India 
nor would we tolerate any bullying or domination. 

I, along with ray brother, visited England for the first time last year. When we 
reached there in November and I sought opportunities of interviewing responsible 
Englishmen, I found that they were nervous about the success of the new constitu- 
tion which they were going to draft. But after working wdth the princes and the 
commoners of India they realised that India was capable and we could be trusted. 
When we left England after the close of the first session of the Round Table 
Conference in January, India then occupied a very high position in the estimation 
of the English people. The Gandhi-Irwin talk was a hopeful sign but what has 
happened since then I am afraid has hardened the public opinion in England 
against India, and Mr. Gandhi and the CongTess alone are responsible for this 
change. However, you should not lose hope : England realizes that India has 
advanced a great deal and I am sure the diferent elements like Princes, Liberals, 
Muslims and other minorities would give solidarity to any arrangements that may 
be made between England and India and would guarantee peace and order and 
good government. England is in a mood to make peace, and it would be 
criminally wrong not to make every possible effort for honourable understanding and 
peace. 

Mr. Ganc^i and the Congress must realize that they are making a great mistake 
in not accepting the terms which the Muslims and other minorities have put forth. 
We have made and are making every day honest efforts for an understanding but so 
far have met with no success. If we do not put any united demands then British 
people would have to decide between us, and if they give less than what India 
deserves the fault would be partly theirs and partly of those who have stood against 
a reasonable and fair understanding. I would tell Gandiuji and his co-workers for 
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the last time that neither his civil disobedience moyement nor his picketing of 
foreign cloth nor any of his work would succeed even for a week if the two great 
communities and the minorities do not arrive at a fair and workable understanding 
which in my opinion could only come if India including the states, the majority 
and minority communities and the British people are all satisfied and every body 
gets a fair and square chance. 

In conclusion, I would beg of Muslims to keep the door of honourable peace open. 
If our 13 points are accepted the final solution about the electorates can be easily 
solved with the help of the late Maulana Muhammad AlPs formula— after ten years 
of separate electorates— which period would give us time to make up our deficiencies. 
We could devote all our time and resources for preparing our people to work in a* 
way that would make our country’s future certain, peaceful, and glorious. 

SECOND DAY—^th, AUGUST mi 

The second day's sitting of the Conference was resumed on the next day, 
the 9/^ August, in the morning under the presidency of the Raja of Salempore. 
Maulana Shaukat Ali having left Allahabad for elsewhere. 

Mr, Jmnah addressed the Conference at the outset He wanted to make 
it clear that he was not a delegate nor a member of the All-Parties ' Conference 
nor did he belong to the executive board of the A. I. Muslim Conference. 
But when he received the invitation of the Secretary of the executive board 
of the All-India Muslim ^ Conference, he felt that it was his duty, as 
he had been putting his views before the various leaders in Bombay* both 
Hindus and Muhammadans, that he should come to Allahabad and put hiis views 
before the executive board. When he 'arrived at Allahabad, Mr. Jinnah added, he 
learnt that they were holding the session of the United Provinces Muslims’ 
Conference and he was asked to be present and he accepted the invitation to be 
present as a visitor. ^ 

Proceeding Mr. Jinnah said : ‘‘The first thing that I wish to tell you is that it 
is now absolutely essential and vital that Muslims should stand united. For 
Heaven’s sake close all your ranks and files and stop this internecine war. I urged 
this most vehemently and I pleaded to the best of my ability before Dr. Ansari, Mr. 
T, A. K. Sherwani, Maulana Abul Kalam Azad and Dr. Syed Mahmud. I hope 
that before I leave the shores of India I shall hear the good news that whatever 
may be our differences, whatever may be our convictions between ourselves, this is 
not the moment to quarrel between ourselves. 

Another thing I want ^ to tell you is this. There is a certain section of the 
press, there is a certain section of the Hindus, who constantly misrepresent me in 
various ways. I was only reading the speech of Mr. Gandhi this morning and Mr. 
Gandhi said that he loves Hindus and Muslims alike. I again say standing here 
on this platform that although I may not put forward that claim but I do put 
forward this honestly ana sincerely that I want fair play between the two 
communities.” 

Continuing further the speaker said : ‘As to the most important question, 
which to my mind is the question of Hindu-Muslim settlement — all I can say to 
you is that I honestly believe that the Hindus should concede to the Muslims a 
majority in the Punjab and Bengal and if that is conceded, I think, a settlement 
can be arrived at in a very short time. 

‘The next question that arises is one of separate vs. joint electorates. As most 
of you know, if a majority is conceded in the Punjab and Bengal, I would 
personally prefer a settlement on the basis of joint electorate. (Applause.) But 1 
also know that there is a large body of Muslims— and I believe a majority of 
Muslims— who are holding on to separate electorate. My position is that I would 
rather have a settlement even on the footing of separate electorate, hoping and 
trusting that when we work our new constitution ana when both Hindus and 
Muslims get rid of distrust, suspicion and fears and when they get their freedom, 
we would rise to the occasion and probably separate electorate will go sooner than 
most of us think. 

'Therefore, I am for a settlement and peace among Itbe Muslims first ; I am for 
a settlement and peace between the Hindus and Manomedans. This is not a time 
for argument, not a time for propaganda work and not a time for embittering 
feelings between the two communitieSj because the enemy is at the door of both of 
us and I say without hesitation that if the Hindu-Muslim question is not settled, I 
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have no doubt that the British will have to arbitrate and that he who arbitrates 
will keep to himself the substance of power and authority. Therefore, I hope they 
wall not vilify me. After all, Mr. Gandni himself says that he is willing to give th'e 
Muslims whatever they want, and my only sin is that I say to the Hindus give to 
the Muslims only 14 points, which is much less than the ^‘blank cheque” which Mr. 
Gandhi is willing to give. I do not want a blank cheque, why not concede the 14 
points ? When Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru says ‘ Give us a blank cheque”, when Mr. 
Patel says “Give us a blank cheque and we will sign it with a Swadeshi pen on a 
Swadeshi paper” they are not communalists and 1 am a communalist I I say to 
Hindus not to misrepresent everybody. I hope and trust that we shall be yet in a 

position to settle the question which will bring peace and happiness to the millions 

in our country. 

‘One thing more I want to tell you and I have done. During .the time of the 
Round Table Conference,— it is now an open book and anybody who cares to read 
it can learn for himself— I observed the one and the only principle and it was that 

when I left the shores of Bombay T said to the people that I would hold the 

interests of India sacred, and believe me — if you care to read the proceedings of 
the Conference, I am not bragging because I have done my duty— that I have 
loyally and faithfully fulfilled my promise to the fullest extent and I venture to 
say that if the Congress or Mr. Gandhi can get anything more than I fought for, I 
would congratulate them.’ 

Concluding Mr. Jinnah said that they must come to a settlement, they must 
become friends eventually and he, therefore, appealed to the Muslims to show 
moderation, wisdom and conciliation, if possible, in the deliberations that might 
take place and the resolutions that might be passed at the conference. 

Mr. Hafiz Eidayat Hussain having briefly explained Mr. Jinnah’s speech^in Hindus- 
tani moved the following resolution, which he described as ‘the life and soul’ of 
the Conference 

“The Conference of the United Provinces Muslims reiterates the resolution of the 
All India Muslim Conference held on April 5 and 6 at Delhi containing the Muslim 
demands and declares on behalf of the Muslims of the United Provinces that until 
th^e demands, which are the minimum, are fulfilled Muslims will not be satisfied. 
This Conference also warns the Government that if on any pretext; the Muslims in 
any provinces are deprived of the rights which they enjoy till now and which they 
consider essential for their protection, the Government .would be responsible for the 
unrest that may t.bc caused among the Muslims by the deprivation of their 
rights,’’ 

Mr. Nisarullah seconded and Maulvi Mazharuddin, Iilaulana Hasrat Mohani and 
Nawab Khanqan Husain supported the resolution. 

Khan Bahadur Nawab Maulvi Mehdi Hasan Rizvi moved an amendment to the 
effect that in the second part of the resolution giving a warning to the Government 
should be added after the word ‘protection’ and ‘if the demands embodied in the 
Delhi Conference resolution are not accepted.’ 

The resolution as amended was put to the vote and passed. During the discus- 
sion on the resolution the Raja of Salempur left the chair asking Maulana Hasrat 
Mohani to preside and at that stage large number of the audience also left with 
the result that when the resolution which was said to be the life and soul of the 
Conference, was pul to the vote, the attendance at the Conference had fallen 
considerably. 

The Conference was adjourned at this stage at 'about .11-30 a. m. and the business 
was resumed at about 8 p. m. under the presidentship of the Raja of Salempur and 
concluded after a brief sitting for about an hour. 

At its concluding sitting the Conference recorded a condolence resolution on the 
di^ths of Maulana Muhammad Ali, the Maharaja of Mahmudabad and Pandit 
Motilal Nehru, and another recommending to the All-India Muslim Board that the 
Muslim representatives attending the Round Table Conference be warned that 
nothing less than the demands embodied in the resolution of the All-India Muslim 
Conference passed in January, 1929, would be acceptable to the Muslims of India. 

Another resolution urged that the Muslims should organise themselves without 
furthCT delay in order to be able to jjrotect their rights and with this end in view 
the Conference constituted a committee of the following members to frame a pro- 
gramme of work, to tour in the districts to organise the Muslims, to open branches 
of the Conference in each district and to enlist volunteers 
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The secretary and the president of the United Provinces Muslim Conference, 
Maulana Abdul Majid, Syed Muhammad Husain, Maulana Mazharuddin, Mr. 
Zahiir .\hmad and Maulana Hasrat Mohani. 

Ilie Cawnpore sign board controversy was the subject matter of another resoin- 
lioii recorded by the Conference. The Conference viewed with grave anxiety the 
situation created by the sign board controversy and protested against the district 
authorities for not "removing the sign board. The Conference believed that tho othcial 
indifference in the matter was due to the fear of the majority community. The 
Conference, therefore, urged that the authorities should take steps to remove 
the sign board without further delay to enable the Muslims to bury their tazias and 
thus furnish a proof of justice and "fair play on their part. 

At the conclusion of the sitting the president (Raja of Salempur) and Syed 
Zahur Ahmed, the secretary of the Reception Committee, [thanked those who had 
helped in the organisation of the Conference. 

At none of the meetings held in connection with the conference was the audience 
even a thousand. According to an office-bearer of the reception committee 
arrangements were made for about 6CX) seats and although admission was by 
means of tickets there was in reality no strictness in respect of admission’[^so far 
as Muslims w'ere concerned. Even then on no occasion 'were all the seats fulE 

When tho resolutions were discussed the attendance w’as hardly about 200 and 
it fell down to about 100 only at the concluding meeting of the Ooiiferonce. Even 
when the very first resolution about the Muslims’ demands, which was described as 
the life and soul’ of the Conference, was moved tfta number of audience had 
considerably fallen, many having left the meeting in the midsi of discussion 
on the resolution. 


The U. P. Nationalist Muslim Conference 

The United Provinces Nationalist Moslem Conference was held at Meerut on the 
18th, Juhj 1931 under the presidency of Dr, Syed Mahmood, who requested Dr. ]M. 
A. Ansari and Maulana Abul Kalam Azad to address the gathering before he 
delivered his presidential address, 

Dr, Ansari in the course of his speech briefly referred to the lead given to the 
country by the Nationalist Moslem party regarding the solution of the Hindu- 
Moslem-Sikh question and the part played by the representatives of the Nationalist 
Moslem party in hammering out the resolution passed by the Congress Working 
Committee recently held at Bombay. He pointed out the salient features in the 
resolution and shbw'ed how it was identical with the resolution passed by 
Nationalist Moslem Conference held at Lucknow. He pointed out the advantages 
the Mussalmaus in particular and to the masses of people in the country in 
general of universal adult suffrage. He emphasised absolute justice and fairness of 
such wide franchise to the people of India when they were demanding complete 
responsible government. He particularly pointed out how unfair any franchise based 
on economic grounds w'ould be to the poorer classes and masses when no such 
distinction was made at a time when recruitment was made for the defence of the 
country except physical fitness and the fact of the person being of adult age. 
Neither would it be fair to the womanhood of India which had risen to a height in 
the last struggle for the freedom of the country hardly maintained in any other 
country at a moment of countrywide national crisis. (Opponents of adult franchise 
had not the courage to do so in an open manner. They resorted to such feeble 
objections as mechanical difficulties of unwieldy electoral area, purdah system, and 
the most ludicrous of all objection, namely, discrepancy in the adult population of 
the Moslems, compared to the other communities. He sho'wed inconsistencies in 
their demand for complete responsible government on the one hand and their 
hesitancy in undergoing expense and trouble in making suitable arrangements for 
the voting of men and women voters on the other hand. If Moslem women could 
vote with ease and comform in Egypt keeping their veil on in special booihs 
managed by women, so could Indian women. Adult franchise was the only effective 
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method of giving political power in the hands of the people of India at large and to 
prevent its going into the hands of a few interested individuals. It was the only 
guarantee for upl^ting of the poor and the down-troddeii Indian masses and to raise 
their social and economic level. 

Regarding joint electorates which was the second basic principle in the schen^, 
he stressed the point that communalism and communal mentality ^ could never be 
uprooted without joint electorates. The acceptance of the principle of separ^e 
electorates would mean the acceptance of safeguards placed in the hands of the 
white bureaucracy and the perpetuation of rule of them. Those who insisted on 
separate electorates at the sacrifice of Moslem majority in the Punjab and Bengal 
were certainly not friends of Musalmans nor of their country, for they were willing 
to sacrifice both for loaves and fishes and were in reality the henchmen of the 
bureaucracy in whose interests they were trying to throw dust in the eyes of the 
Mussalmans. 

Could one ask the Moslems of India if these false champions of their rights 
had ever stood by them in their hours of trial and tribulations? Where were 
they during the Tripoly War, the Turko-Balkan War and the Khilafat 
upheaval ? These valiant knights were pursuing their lucrative professions 
and drawing their fat salaries, never caring a jot what aguish the Moslems of India 
suffered from; never contributing a pice to funds raised in aid of the sick and 
suffering Mussalmans ; never giving a moment's attention or thought to them, but 
rather ridiculing those who were giving their all in aid of the Moslem people. They 
went even further and aided the uureaiicracy. They represented no one but them- 
selves. They had no interest at heart but their own. They might succeed in their 
attempt to pack the Round Table Conference. They might try to exclude the voice 
of Nationalist Mussalmans at discussions in England, but they would never succeed 
in silencing it, for the Nationalise Mussalmans to-day spoke for the whole of India, 
Hindus, Moslems and Sikhs and all. (Cheers.) 

Dr. Mahmood’s Presidential Address 

Dr. Mahmood^ in his presidential address, said: The Hindu-Moslem problem has 
become very complex and difficult. But to my mind it is no problem at all. It b 
illogical and has no basis either on principle or on precedent. The problem owes 
its importance to a few individuals who scent danger at every step of progress. 
The psychological basis of the problem is the imaginary fear of injustice, oppression 
and tyranny of the Hindu majority. But, on closer examination, we will find that 
the Moslem masses whose interests our leaders pretend to safe^ard have no fear 
of the Hindus. The only programme of the communalists so far has been separate 
representation by religion in cfemocratic institutions and in public services. The 
Moslem youth has been shown the easiest and the ^ cheapest way of looking for 
backdoor opportunities and their ambition has received check, their intellect has 
stopped, heart smothered and energy cooped up. Thus the backbone of the Moslem 
community has been broken, the manhood of Islam insulted and there is hardly any 
Moslem with a soaring intellect and genius in India to-day. 

The programme of separate representation has killed ^ the spirit of competition 
that adds zest to life and makes life Tvorth living and brings out the best, noblest 
and greatest in man. It has arrested natural and healthy growth of public spirit 
among the Mu salmaus. It has made the Muslim weaker and the Hindu jealous. 
During the last 20 years Moslem representatives have produced nothing that could 
advance the cause of education, health and economic welfare of poor suffering 
Mussalmans who are unfortunate victims of so many evils that have grovku round 
them. Communities do not grow unleps they come into clash with the strong 
and the brave. Our representatives have avoided clash and conflict and thus helped 
the stagnation of the current of vigorous life of our community. Common 
electorates on the other hand will draw out the best and noblest that is in the 
Moslem society. It will consolidate the Moslems even as a minority community. 
It will compel the Hindus to win Moslem voters and thus they will have to realise 
that the Moslems are indispensable for their existence. It will make the Moslem 
stronger and the Hindu more loving towards Mussalmans. 

Dr. Mahmood however did not think that the question of electorates or 
representation in councils was the real trouble which cogitated the hearts of the 
Moslem masses. It was the alarmingly growing poverty which prevented their 
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ehildrea from getting benefits of education. There is one way open to us, that is 
through Indian freedom. 

The Congress resolution on fundamental rights passed at Karachi will benefit the 
poorer classes in the country and specially helpless Mussalmans. He concluded 
saying .'—The Nationalist Moslem party wants the Mussalmans to stand on their own 
legs and be self-respecting people. The Congress has not conceded the demands for 
separate electorates because we opposed it. One-third seats in the Central Legis- 
lature would have meant deadlock as far as the Sikhs are concerned. We all get 
equal rights with the Hindus if we throw ourselves whole-heartedly in the 
struggle.’ 


The Punjab Nationalist Muslim Conference 

LAH0RE-~24TH. OCTOBER 1q31 

The Punjab Nationalist Muslim Conference opened at the Brad laugh Hall, Lahore 
on the 24th. October 1931. Owing to Maulana Abul Kalam Azad’s illness Dr. Ansari 
was elected president. About 200 delegates throughout the Punjab attended the 
conference. 

Chairman’s Address 

Reiterating and reaffirming the conviction and the political faith of his party, 
Malik Barkat Chairman of the Reception Committee of the Conference, said 

We believe, first and foremost in the full freedom and honour of India. India, 
the country of our birth and the place with which all our most valued and dearly 
cherished associations are knit, must claim its first place in onr affection and in our 
desires. We refuse to be parties to that sinister type of propaganda which would try to 
appeal to ignorant sentiment by professing to be Muslim first and Indian afterwards. To 
U8, a slogan of this kind is nol only bare, meaningless cant, but downright mischievous. 
We cannot conceive of Islam in its best and last interests as in any way inimical 
to or in conflict with the best and permanent interests of India. India and Islam 
in India are identical, and whatever is to the detriment of India, must, from the nature 
of it, be detrimental to Islam whether economically, politically, socially or even 
morally. Those politicians, therefore, are a class ‘of false prophets and at bottom 
the foes of Islam, who talk of any inherent conflict between Islam and the welfare of 
India. Further, howsoever much our sympathy with our Muslim brethren outside India 
i. e. the Turks and the Egyptians or the Arabs,— and it is a sentiment which is at 
once noble and healthy,— we can never allow that sympathy to work to the detri- 
ment of the essential interests of India. Our sympathy, in fact, with those countries 
can only be valuable to them if India as the source, nursery and fountain of that 
sympathy, is really gTeat. And if ever the time comes, Gad forbid, when any 
Muslim Power from across the Frontier chooses to enslave India and snatch away 
the liberties of its people, no amount of pan- Islamic feeling, whatever it may mean, 
can stand in the way of Muslim India fighting shoulder to shoulder with non- 
Muslim India in defence of its liberties. 

therefore, no misgivings of any kind in that respect in any non- 
Muslim quarters. I am conscious that a certain class of narrow-minded Hindu 
politicians is c ons tantly harping on the bogey of an Islamic danger to India from 
beyond the N. W. Frontier passes, but I desire to repeat that such statements and 
BU^ fears are mndaraentally wrong and unfounded. Muslim India shall as much 
defend India’s liberties as non-Muslim India, even if the invader happens to be a 
follower of Islam. 

Next, we not only believe in a free India but we also believe in a united India — 
of the Muslim, not the India of the Hindu or the Sikh, not the India 
community or of that community but the India of all. And as this is our 
ab^ng faith, we refuse to be parties to any division of the India of the future into 
a Hindu or Muslim India. However much the conception of a Hindu and a 
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Muslim India may appeal to and send into frenzied ecstasies abnormally orthodox 
mentalities of either party, we offer our full-throated opposition to it, not only 
because it is sing^ularly unpractical and utterly obnoxious but because it not pnly 
sounds^ the death-knell of all that is noble and lasting in modern political activity 
in India, but is also contrary to and opposed to India's chief historical tradition. 

India was one in the days of Asoka and Chandragupta and India remained one 

even when the sceptre and rod of Rnperial sway passed from Hindu into_Moghal 
or Muslim hands. And India shall remain one when we shall have attained the 
object of our desires and reached those uplands of freedom, where all the light 
illuminating us shall not be reflected glory but shall be light proceeding direct as 
it were from our very faces. 

The conception of a divided India, 'which Sir Mohammad Iqbal put forward 
recently in the course of his presidential utterance from the platfrom of the League 
at a time when that body had virtually become extinct and ceased to represent free 
Islam — I am glad to be able say that Sir Mohammad Iqbal has since recanted it— 

must not therefore delude anybody into thinking that that is Islam’s conception 

of the India to be. Even if Dr. Sir Mohammad Iqbal had not recanted 
it as something which could not be put forward by any sane person, I should 
have emphatically and unhesitatingly repudiated it as something foreign to the genius 
and the spu’it of the rising generation of Islam, and I really deem it a proud duty 
to affirm to-day that not only must there be no division of India into communal 

E rovinces but that both Islam and Hinduism must run coterminously with the 
oundaries of India and must not be cribbed, cabined and confined within any 
shorter bounds. To the same category as Dr. Iqbal’s conception of a Muslim India 
and a Hindu India, belongs the sinister proposal of some Sikh communalists to 
partition and divide the Punjab. 

With a creed so expansive, namely a free and united India, with its people all 
enjoying in equal measure and without any kinds of distinctions and disabilities 
the protection of laws made by the chosen representatives of the people on the wid- 
est possible basis of a true democracy, namely, adult franchise, and through the 
noedium of joint^ electorates,— and an administration charged with the duty of an 
impartial execution of the laws, fully accountable for its actions, not to a distant or 
remote Parliament of foreigners but to the chosen representatives of the land,— you 
would not expect me to enter into the details and lay before you, all the colours of my 
picture. ^Aud I should have really liked to conclude my general observations on 
the aims and objects of the Nationalist Muslim Party here, were it not that the 
rnuch discussed question of joint or separate electorates, has to-day assumed propor- 
tions where no pubh’c man can possibly ignore it. 

Whatever may have been the value or utility of separate electorates at a time 
when an artificially manipulated high-propertied franchise had the effect of conver- 
ting a majority of the people in the population of a province into a minority in the 
electoral roll, and when communal passions and feelings ran particularly high, uni- 
versal distrust poisoning the whole atmosphere like a general and all-pervading 
miasma,— we feel that in the circumstances of to-day and in the India of the future, 
separate electorates should have no place whatever. 

While the Hindu and the Muslim thus stand separated, armed to the teeth for a 
communal conflict, the country cannot possibly progress ; you cannot even pull 
together for six inches on the road to progress. The reaction of separate elec- 
torates, as_we see them on both sides, render it therefore essential, in the interests 
of all parties concerned, that this division of communities into separate water-tight 
compartments should forthwith disappear from the constitution and their place 
should be taken by a system of joint electorates under which points of contact will 
multiply, the sense of dependence on each other and regard for each other’s suscep- 
tibilities and feelings grow, and gradually though slowly there will come into exis- 
tence a kind of assimilation and coalescence under whose unifying influences the 
Hindus and Muslims will shed their time-old prejudices and begin to think and fed 
as^ a people with^ common aims, common objects and common grievances. The extre- 
mists of either side will certainly be eliminated. There will be absolutely no room 
for a Moonje, a Bhai Parma Nand, a Shaukat Ali and a Shaft Daoodi. And I say 
it without any reservations whatever that the elimination of such characters from 
the body politic of India shall be a common good. 

It is often said that separate electorates are a kind of protection for the minori- 
ties, and that ^e protection of minorities is a recognized principle in constitution- 
making. While conceding that minorities are entitled to be protected by definite 
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prorisions in the constitution, guaranteeing to them the free and unmolested enjoy- 
ment and exercise of their religion, their culture, their script, and their personal 
laws, and also holding that no minorities should be placed under any disabilities 
whatever, so far as the enjoyment of civic rights is concerned, ail people being equal 
in the eyes of the law with no kind of discriminating disability attaching to any, — 
I maintain that the conception or desciiption of separate electorates as a kind of 
protection to minorities is entirely wrong and misleading. The idea at the bottom 
of all these suggestions and so-called safeguards is the fear that Muslims may not 
be returned to the Councils in the proportion in which they exist in the population. 

Of course, where the franchise is a discriminating one, such a fear is natural and 
legitimate. And I believe it was the working of this high franchise in actual 
practice which led to the demand for separate electorates on behalf of the Muslims. 

No such fear should possibly be entertained to-day. The franchise of to-day is 
either _ adult suffrage or at feast such lower franchise as will place no community 
at a disadvantage and will maintain the respective ratio of the different communities 
in the voting register. With this as the very basis of the electoral structure, any 
fear of the Muslims not securing the requisite number of seats in the legislatures 
of those provinces where they are in the majority, is completely negatived. On the 
contrary, even looking at the question from a narrow point of view, namely, any 
good or advantage of the Muslim community alone, joint electorates with adult 
franchise as the basis, or failing it such" franchise as will reflect the population 
ratm in the voting register, shoula pre-eminently be a Muslim demand for those 
provinces where the Muslims are a majority. But so vicious have growm the impli- 
cations of our communal outlook that we cannot see our own good. 

^ Referring to the 'Spectacular Farce’ of ihe K. T. Conference, Malik Barkat AH 
said : What has particularly pained me in the enth’e proceedings oi the Eound Tablers 
has been Mahatma Gandhi’s appeal to these Muslim reactionaries to join with him 
in flecuring Dr. M. A. Ansari’s presence at the Conference Table. Mahatma Gandhi 
skould have either not left India without Dr. Ansari or at least should not have 
asked for any kind of assistance from those who stood in mortal dread ‘of Dr. 
Ansari as one before whose trumpei blast of truth would fall Jericho-Iike the unsub- 
itantial walls of their reaction. 

I declare that the Wlk of the so-called Muslim representatives to that Conference 
do not represent Muslim India, howsoever much .they may represent the British 
Government, which has nominated them to that Conference m support of its own 
interests or even that reactionary clique, fortunately disappearing, which believes 
in an alliance with Anglo-Indian officialdom as the beat means of perpetuating their 
^le and place in public life and that if anyone believes that these nominees of the 
Viceroy represent anybody but themselves, he is only deceiving himself, and I say 
this notwithstanding the frantic efforts of Sir Mohammad Shafi and others of his 
way of thinking to vindicate their representative character and blow their own 
representative trumpet. 


Presidential Address 

j^ter the Chairman of the Eeception Committee had read his address Dr, Anmri 
at the outset thanked all concerned for electing him president and referred in 
feeling terms to the recent death of the Maharaja of Mahmudabad who had 
renaered invaluable service to the Nationalist Muslim party. 

iu tracing the oririn of the Nationalist Muslim party, Dr. Ansari stressed on 
the fact of some Mussalmans having sought a separate platform for propagating 
prinoiplM and said that they would have done better to join the Congress In 
passing he referred to the prominent part played by Nationalist Muslims in the 
Oawnpore mosque agitation, the Khilafat agitations the non-cooperation movement 
and the reemt civil disobedience movement. He claimed that the members of his 

movement. He emphasised the fact 
that he and his co-workers founded the Khilafat movement and not the Ali brothers 
and supported the statement by saying that when the ZhUaiat movement star t^ 
the All brothers were in prison. He challenged the other party to prove their claim 
to speak on behalf of the Mussalmans. 

demonstration during the procession this morning he said he 
and his co-workers were prepared for more of such stuff as they were for neace 
rrcespective of extreme provocation. He paid a glowing tribute to the Nationalist 
Musflms who were Tinted in according hmi cordiafrec^tion. xvationalist 
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Eegarding the Hindu- Muslim -Sikh problem he observed that the Nationalist 
Muslim party held the key to the position in this regaid because it was the_ only 
party in India which commanded the confidence oi Muslims, Hindus, Sikhs, 
Congressmen, Liberals and representatives of Indian States. He was confident that 
no scheme would be ultimately acceptable to all these groups which did noli have 
the consent of Nationalist Muslims. 

Speaking about the Round Table Conference he mentioned the intrigue of some 
interested Muslim Round Tablers with the British Cabinet to exclude the Nation- 
alist Muslim party from the London Conference, He said he was sure of Mahatma 
Gandhrs lojalty and friendship to his party and felt that Mahatma Gandhi had 
done a distinct service in exposing the backdoor and questionable methods adopted 
by some Musalmans in conjunction wilh the British Cabinet. He assured them as the 
permanent President of the "Nationalist Muslim party that he and his party would 
do everything in their power to bring peace and settlement and not be a hindr- 
ance to it. 

Regarding the Kashmir situation he urged his co-nligionists to atop all agita- 
tion and to treat the question not as a Hindu-Muslim question but as a question 
of petition of the people’s right. This aspect he urged vuuld prevent communalism 
from spreading to other Indian States. 

SECOND DAY— 25th, OCTOBER 1931 

The Conference concluded its session to-day after passing three resolutions. 
The first resolution placed on record its deep sorrow at the death of the 
Maharaja of Mahmudabad, the second resolution accepted the formula for com- 
munal settlement suggested in the resolution passed by the Muslim Nationalist 
party at Faridpur and the third resolution placed on record its determination to 
achieve complete independence and accept no constitution which did not give 
the Government of the country full control over the army, finance, foreign a^irs 
and the economic and fiscal policy. 

Before closing the Conference Dr. Ansari made a few observations in the course of 
which he said that he had not at all felt insulted a^esterday’s hostile demonstiation 
because such incidents happened iti all countries. However he hoped that those 
who differed from his party would come closer to them day by day as they advanced 
towards freedom. 

Dr. Ansari, continuing, said the conference had asserted its determination to fight 
aud die for an independent aud united India. He spoke on their behalf and in 
their names to the British Cabinet words of grave warning not to play with and 
try to humiliate the sole representative iof united India who is determined to attain 
Puma Swaraj. The so-called Anglo-Islamic alliance on the support of Muslim 
reactionaries from amongst the Musalmans who have gone to the Round Table 
Conference would prove of no avail against the united and surging nationalism re- 
presented in the Indian National Congress and the Nationalist Muslim party. These 
reactionaries did not represent the Musalmans of India. The Musalmans were 
wedded to the cause of nationatism and would fight shoulder to shoulder with other 
sister communities to liberate their Motherland. Let the British Cabinet* beware 
of false and worthless friends. They are a hollow and week prop which would 
break against the first strain placed upon it by imperialism when it would soon 
come face to face with Indian nationalism should no honourable settlement be 
effected at the Round Table Conference with our great leader, Mahatma Gandhi. 


The JamiaUul-Ulema Conference 


ALLABABAD-^8th. AVGU8T 1981 

The annual conference of the Jamiat-ul-IJlema was held at Allahabad on the 8th, 
August 1931. After prayers, Maulana Velyeat Hussain, Chairman of the Reception 
Committee, delivered the welcome address. The delegates numbered several hundreds. 
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Maulana Basrat Mohani in the course of his presidential address said : — 

‘‘My political creed with regard to India is now well known to every body. I can 
not accept anything short of complete independence, and, that too. on the model of 
the United States of America or the Soviet Russia which is essentially (1) democra- 
tic, (2) federal and (3) centrifugal, and in which the rights of Muslim minorities 
are safeguarded. 

“For some time the Jamiat-Ulema of Delhi held fast to the creed of complete 
independence and it w^as mostly for this reason that it repudiated the Nehru Report 
which devised a unitary constitution instead of a federal one. Besides, when, after 
the Lahore session, the Congress, at the instance of Mahatma Gandhi, declared the 
burial of the Nehru Report on the banks of the Ravi and the resolution of com- 
plete independence was unanimously agreed upon, the Delhi Jamiat ventured to co- 
operate with the Congress and its programme of civil disobedience simply because it 
was the duty of every Indian, Hindu or Muslim, to take part in the struggle for 
independence. 

‘'But unfortunately Gandhijii very soon went back upon his words and (1) while 
yet in jail he told the British journalist Mr. Slocombe that by complete indepen- 
dence he meant only the substance of independence, (2) besides when he was released 
on expressing his inclination for compromise he devised the illusory term of Puma 
Swaraj in place of complete independence and openly declared that in ‘‘Puma 
Swaraj” there was no place for severance of the British connection, (3) by making 
a secret pact with Lord Irwin he definitely adopted the ideal of dominion status 
under the British Crown. 

After this change of front by Gandhiji the Delhi Jamiat ought to have desisted 
from blindly supporting the Mahatma and like the Nehru Report it should have 
completely rejected this formula of the Congress Working Committee by which the 
Nehru Report was sought to be revived at Bombay. 

But we do not know what unintelhgible reasons induced the Delhi Jamiat Ulema 
to adopt ‘Puma Swaraj’ as their ideal, in spite of the knowledge that it does not 
mean complete independence but something even worse than incomplete independence. 
And the only explanation for adopting this creed is said to be that, although 
Gandhiji has accepted Dominion Status, he still insists that Britain should concede 
the right of cessation from the British Empire to the Indians. 

Although it is quite clear that insistence on this right has no better worth than 
the pre7ious declaration of complete independence, in other words, just as Gandhiji 
insisted on complete independence -with the sole object of forcing the British Government 
to accede to the demand of Dominion Status, which was the sole ultimate aim of 
the Mahatma, in the same way the leaders of the Congress insist upon the right of 
cessation with the object of extorting the largest measure of political rights from the 
British people who might not go beyond a certain limit in displeasing them. 
Otherwise Gandhiji and his followers know it full well that even if this right of 
cessation is given to Indians it would perhaps be never put into practice. 

Tf some one considers this contention of mine to be based on suspicion and 
contends that the Congress will certainly declare for cessation from the Empire 
whenever there is need of it, I will ask him to let me know what wull be the form 
of Indian Government after the British connection is withdrawn. It is clear that no 
one can conceive of a despotic form and a democratic form whether it be unitary 
or federal but centripetal, will be nothing more than Hindu Raj which the Musalmans 
can in no circumstances accept. Now remains only one form vix,, after complete 
withdrawal of the British connection India with its autonomous provinces and states 
forms into united centrifugal democratic Government on the model of the United 
States Republic or Soviet Russia. But this can never be acceptable to the Maha- 
sabahaite Congress or a lover of Britain like Mahatma Gandhi. 

'Thus the Jamiat Ulema of Delhi after washing its hands of complete indepen- 
pence has stultified itself^ but thank God the Ulemas of Cawnpore, Lucknow, Badaun 
etc. still hold fast to their pledge and will remain so, God willing. Some weak-kneed 
persons urge against this highest ideal that, when it is not possible for the present 
to attain it, there is no use talking about it. We say to them that it is not at all 
useless but rather absolutely necessary, for if the highest ideal is not alway kept 
before view it is liable to be forgotten. 

'We must, therefore, oppose dominion status in all circumstances as this is not 
the half-way house or part of our ultimate aim, but its very negation and rival. If 
Gandhiji reaches England and the Round Table Conference is successfully concluded, 
giving India dominion status of any kind, with or without safeguards, the conception 
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of complete independence will completely vanish or at any rate will not be thought of 
for a very long time to conae. 

'There is no doubt that this theory of opposing dominion status and the Round 
Table Conference is of the Jamait Ulema of Cawnpore and of advanced Muslims 
but luckily the attitude of the Congress in totally discarding the minimum demands 
of the All India Muslim Conference made both the moderate and even ultra-moderate 
section of the Musalmana definitely inclined to oppose a responsible central 
government and to bovcott the Round Table Conference, and we thank God fer 
this.’ 


WORKING COMMITTEE’S RESOLUTIONS 

The Working Committee of the Jamiat after a prolonged discussion held at 
Shahranpur extending over two days ( 5th. ct? Gth. August ) came to a unanimous 
decision regarding the Congress formula about the communal settlement. The 
following is the text 

‘‘Whereas the various communities of India had not arrived at any unanimous 
decision which the Congress could have placed as a united demand on behalf of 
India at this critical juncture before the Round Table Conference in London, the 
Working Committee of the All-India Congress Committee, therefore, in view of 
the extreme delicacy of the situation have submitted a formula for the consideration 
of all the communities concerned, declaring that it is not the final decision and that 
the Congress would be willing to accept any other better scheme provided ic could 
satisfy all the communities. And in view of the fact that the underlying principles 
of the future constitution of self government for India should be such ns may secure 
to each community its legitimate rights and interests and may dispel all 
apprehensions which the minorities entertain towards the majority conlmunity and 
may lead India to progress, prosperity, peace and contentment and considering the 
fact that at the present juncture it is impossible to base the Indian constitution upon 
the high ideal of pure nationalism, as admitted by the Congress itself and that the 
way for united nationhood should be cleared as far possible. The Working Committee 
of the Jamiat-ul-Ulema-i-Hind, after fully discussing the Congress formula have arrived 
at the following decision that clause (a) of the first para, the ambiguity in the lan- 
guage of note appended to the second para, clause (b) of third para, the possibility of 
double interpretation of fourth para, the words occurring in the seventh para 
commencing from 'provided' and ending with ‘province’ and in para eight words 
beginning from ‘unless' and ending with ‘India’ are unacceptable in the present form. 

To give satisfaction to Muslims and to be fair and just to all other communities it 
is necessary that the following formula should be adopted. This formula shall be 
incorporated in the constitution as the basic-principle formula. 

That the culture, language, script, professions, religious education and propaganda, 
religious institutions, profession and practice of religion, places of worship and 
endowment of the different communities inhabiting India shall be protected. In none 
of the above the Government shall have any right to interfere. 

Islamic personal law shall be protected by specific provisions to be embodied in 
the constitution in which it shall be definitely provided that the Government and 
legislatures shall not interfere wdih the same. The following shall be inserted in a 
footnote appended to it by way of illustration of the personal law : conjugal separa- 
tion, wife’s maintenance, guardianship, marriage and property wilL wakf, inheritance, 
funeral ceremonies, religious sacrifice, etc. Muslim Quazis shall be appointed to 
decide supreme cases when in the decision of a Muslim judge it is essential and 
powers shall be given to them in this respect, A supreme court shall be established 
to hear and to decide complaints regarding the protection of political and other 
rights of the minorities in the provinces and the federal assembly. This supreme 
court shall be composed of the members of the different communities aud decisions 
shall be enforced by the federal Government. 

The North-West Frontier Province, Baluchistan and all other newly constituted 
provinces shall have the same form of government and administration as other 
provinces. Sindh shall be constituted into a separate province and its administration 
shall be sufficient for its expenditure. 

The franchise shall be extended to all adult men and women and in any case 
no franchise shall be acceptable which \vould deprive any community from the right 
of proportionate representation according to its population. 
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Joint electorates shall form the basis of representation in the future constitution 
of India. 

There shall be no reservation of seats for any community in the Punjab and 
Bengal. But in case any minority conamunity were to demand reservation for 
itself, seats shall be reserved for the communities according to their population in 
all other provinces. Legislature and the Federal Assembly seats shall be reserved for 
ail minorities with ri^ht to contest additional seats. 

The future constitution of the country shall be federal. All the federal uuits 
shall be completely autonomous. The Federal Assembly shall exercise powers over 
such subjects only as have an All India bearing. Residuary powers shall vest in the 
federal units unless all the provioces agree that the same be given to the Federal 
Assembly. 

All appointments shall be made by a non-party public services commission which 
sholi prescribe the minim un qualifications and shall have due regard to the principle 
that no community is deprived of its due share according to its numerical proportion. 
Further, there shall be no monopoly of any community in the subordinate services 
and every community shall be entitled to its just share in the formation of federal 
and provincial Cabinets. 

Interests of the minority communities shall be recognised by convention and no 
alteration, amendment and addition shall be made in the fundamental articles of the 
constitution unless it is accepted by all the federal units. 

All the above articles are inter-dependent in the sense that if one is rejected the 
whole formula will automatically fall through. 



HINDU SABHA CONFERENCES 


The Ail India Hindu Mahasabha 


AKOLASth, AVGUST 1931 

The thirteenth session of the All India Hindu Mahasabha was held at 
Akola on the 8th. August l93i under the f>reaidency of M. C. Yijiaraghachariar. 
Rao Bahadur R. r. Mahajnm, Chairman of the E-eception Committee, in the 
course of his welcome adress to the Conference observed : — 

The function of onr conference is of a twofold character. In the first place we 
have to adjust our relations with the other communities in India on a proper footing 
and secohdly ^ve have to organize our own community, so that it may be in a 
position to shoulder the responsibilities of working the future Swaraj constitution in 
co-operation with other communities in India. As the constitution of India is at 
present in the melting pot, we, as Hindus, should naturally feel anxious to see that 
our community, while not losing sight of the national point of view» does not fail to 
occupy a position in the future constitution worthy of our Sanskrit culture as 
compared to other communities in the Aryaivarta. It is to be regretted that while 
every other community which is proud to call itself to be in the minority has been 
blowing Its clarion call to advance its own interests, the Hindu community as a whole 
has been most lethargic and indifierent in this matter. It should be remembered that 
constitutions are not made often and to order and this indifference of the Hindus as 
a class at this juncture is most culpable, and bound to prove suicidal to their inte- 
rests. The smallar communities, however, are fully alive to the situation and are trying 
to bolster up their claims as fully as possible. Their claims are being recognizea 
on the principle of protection of minorities. I must here sound a note of warning. 
To me, it appears that this problem of minorities, as understood in the rest of the 
world, does not exist in India at all. The ancient culture of Hindus reinforced by 
the teaching of Lord Buddha and carried to the remotest part of the country by the 
spread of Bhagavat Dharma, has, I am proud to say, inculcated such principles of 
Ahimsa and tolerance for others in the minds of the masses as no other religion 
has been able to do so far. As a result of this high development of the teachings 
of tolerence, the history of India is a continuous tale of oppression of the highly 
cultured majority by the less cultured minorities. By the exercise of these inestimable 
qualities, a Hindu has become extremely meek by temperament, with the result that 
this meekness almost borders at times on utter* helplessness to protect his own- 
interests as against his aggressors. This, to my mind, explains the events that are 
passing before our eyes almost every day. It is very unfortunate that this fact ia 
not perceived by many people. I have nothing to say of those whose interest lies in 
not perceiving it, but it is a pity that even distinguished leaders amongst the Hindus 
do not see it. 

The problem of minorities is not peculiar to India. It has been a more burning 
problem in Europe, where it had led to the coaflagration of the great war. The 
League of Nations consisting of different States, has evolved a formula for the 
protection of the minorities. The basic principles of this formula can be stated in 
the words of an expert as follows : — 

“It seems to me, obvious, that those who conceive this system of protection 
( of minorities ) did not dream of creating within certain States, a group of in- 
habitants who would regard themselves as permanently forei^i to the general 
organisation of the country. We must avoid creating a {State within a State ; we 
must prevent the minority from transforming itself into a privileged class, and 
takiog definite form as a foreign group instead of becoming fused in the society in 
which it lives. If we take the exaggerated conception of autonomy of minorities to 
the last extreme, these minorities will become a disruptive element in a State and a 
source of national disorganisation.” 

31 
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considerations was first introduced into the constitution 
^ the Mmto-Morley Eeforms. It was fostered by the Lucknow Pact which 
has proved most unlucky as the future developments show. It has, however quite 
ciontrary to the expectations of the originators of the Pact eone on ever increasing' 
Iw assumed the form of the famous Fourteen Points propounded 

T+ \ opposed the communal representation 

^ Nationalist Mahomedan brethren do not range themselves 

whole-heaitedly on the side of the Fourteen Points and a very prolonged controversy 
has been going on the question of the nature of electorates. In its eagerness to 
compromise the Working Committee of the Congress has acceded to some of 
the Muslim demands which are likely to lead to the disruption of the nation. This 
has caused a great sensation and deep uneasiness in the minds of many persons 
having a long vision and the most important task before this conference is to give 
an authoritative expression to the views of the Hindu community on this momentous 
(iuestion. We mu^st look at the problem from the point of view of the future 
generations and the lesson Ave have learnt during the last twenty years from the 
introduction of the communal question in the constitution must ” not be forgotten. 
We must takej,ood care that the future constitution of India does not contSu in 
Itself Kcrms which would lead to its disruption. The Hindu Maha Sabha has all 
ulon^ consistently opposed all measures for the protection of minorities which are 
anti-natioluil, and I would request you not to depart from our poliev lightly in our 
engerness to arrive at a settlement with the other communities. 


Ihe Working Committee of the Congress has surrendered to some of the anti- 
national demands, because some people hold that it Avould be very humiliating for 
Indians to submit their communal problems for arbitration bv the League of 
Nations and to esi^apc this humiliation, settlement at any cost has* to be amved at. 
In this connection, it should be remembered that India, as an original member of 
the League of Natioms, is party to the minority treaty approved of by the League of 
Nations, that she is instrumental in imposing ‘that treaty upon nearly as many as 30 
sovereign States of Europe, When, therefore, India is asked to apply this very 
Hcherae to herself, it does not mean that she is invoking the arbitration of an out- 
sider in a domestic matter. From this point of view, there would be no humiliation 
in solving the minority problem by the arbitration of the League of Nations. 
Legally speaking, as India is one of the authors of the solution of the minority 
problem, Avhich is now eiilxusted to the League of Nations for being applied to 
cases waero need may arise, it is not open to India to move her minority problem 
by any other method. 

If the demands of the Mahomedan community are to be inet^ even at the sacrifice 
of the fundamental xn’uiciples of the constitution* with what logic and reason can we 
resist the similar demands made by other minorities ? Dr, Ambedkar claims, on 
behalf of the depressed classes, “adequate representation'’ in the legislatures Avith the 
introduction of adult suffrage and also separate electorates for the first 10 yeaps and 
thereafter, joint electorates and reservation of seats. The depressed classes Avill not 
consent to the representation of any other coininuiiity being settled on better terms 
than those allowed to them in Bombay and Madras. They must have weightage 
over the population ratio or representation irrespective of the concessions to other 
minorities in these tAvo provinces. The All-India Gurkha League in a meeting held 
on 20-5-31 at Dehra Dun declared : “We are opi^osed to raciaf communalism of any 
kind and would support common electorates in the provinces as well as at the 
centre.” If the Muslim community must insist on the grant of separate electorates 
the Gurkha League shall be compelled to take up the same attitude and claim the 
same proportion of representation for British Indian Gurkhas which the Sikhs 
demand for their community. We do not support the foolish idea of communalising 
the public services, which would be as dangerous and reprehensible a policy as 
playing with fire. Public services must invariably always be recruited purely on 
gicounas of merit, regardless of all pretensions as* to caste, community, creed, class 
or colour. If the demands of all the minority communities are added up, it would 
perhaps be discovered that the majority community has itself dwindled to the 
position of a minority community. Any^one can see that the acceptance of the 
unreasonable demands of any minority is bound to lead to such a chaos and 
confuBi^_ : if therefore the minority communities will not accept the position 
of the Hindu Maha Sabha as detailea above, a reference to the arbitration to the 
League of Nations would be inevitable. 
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Presidential Address 

Mr, C, Vijiamjhctvachartar in the course of his presidential address to the 
Conference said 

I thank you warmly for the great honour you have done me in calling upon me 
to preside on this occasion. Permit me to say that I have responded to this call 
not without hesitation and nervousness. I shall be the more grateful to you if you 
will overlook and forgive my shortcomings and infirmities in the discharge of ray 
duty. I shall make a most conscientious endeavour to perform the allotted task to 
the best of my ability. 

2. On this occasion of the annual gathering of our Sabha, it is but meet that I 
give expression to the universal feeling of sorrow at the loss sustained by the Sabha 
and the country by the passing away during the year, of three prominent men 
among others, Pandit Devaratna Sarma, Pandit Ganesh Shankar Vidyarthi and Babu 
Krishnachandra Gangalia. From the very beginning of its life our Sabha owes a 
Urge measure of its success to the loyal and steadfast devotion of Pandit Devaratna 
Sarma. The death of Pandit Ganesh Shankar Vidyarthi in the tragic circumstan- 
ces, is a triumph of the noble doctrine of Ahimsa, and an enduring illustration of 
its inspiring effect. The spirit with which he sacrificed himself has been rarely, if 
ever, surpassed in the history of martyrdom, and it is reminiscent of the teaching 
and lives of our great Aeharyas, such as Gautama Buddha, Eamanujacharya and 
Swami Dayanand Saraswathi. 

The glorious height to which this Hindu's soul rose in discharge of his duty to 
save pain by_ sacrificing himself in the religious attempt, is a challenging answer to 
all the enemies of our freedom and proves conclusively that the instincts and culture 
of the Hindu since the making of the rational world have been in the direction of 
Ahimsa. So while we deplore the horrid assassination of Mr. Garlick and the 
attempted assassination of His Excellency the acting Governor of Bombay, we must 
respectfully enter our caveat against political capital being made out of these crimes, 
which cause among us more agony than can be dreamt of in the gospel of ^The 
Morning Post’'. It is a matter for regret and lamentation that such crimes, so 
unnatural to national instincts and foreign to all their notions as to the means of 
securing their Godgiven freedom, are hastily and maliciously described as due to a 
“cult”, No, they are isolated instances of strange political insanity and, if apparently 
they appear on the increase, the causes must be sought for in long deferred political 
and even more economic reform. The speediest remedy is to allow the country to 
get into Puma Swarajya if only in pursuit of solemn promises. This would also 
eliminate the causes of eommunul friction which exacts a heavy toll of life year 
after year, in our unfortunate country. It is a pity that so many lives should be 
lost, and in such hideous circumstances, in these insane feuds. It is a task of 
humanity to explore the real causes of these occurrences and remove them for ever. 

3. Let me now proceed to the business before us. We have met here on a very 
critical and memorable occasion in the struggle to regain our national freedom iDofcn 
political and economic. The Pound Table Conference is about to meet again and. 
although its decisions would only be recommendations for adoption by His Majesty’s 
Labour Government and by Parliament, they would be final so far as that Conference 
is concerned. While it may be a matter for regret that our institution has not been 
invited to send its own delegates to the conference, yet, it is our important duty at 
this hour to make our contribution in pursuit of our ideals and realisation of our 
objects, as well by placing our points of view before the Conference as by informing 
the public opinion of the world. 

4. On this occasion I venture to think that it is worth our while to recall to our 
minds what oiir institution is and what our aims and ideals are. Next to the 
Indian National Congress it is the largest representative institution in the country, 
and most cosmopolitan in its principles and procedure. I specially wish to call 
public attention to the fact that the constitution and functions of the Hindu Maha 
Shabha are not confined to Hindus iu a narrow sense. The Shabha includes practi- 
cally all the people of India excepting Muslims and Christians, the only condition 
being that the religions professed by them should be of Indian origin. Our Shaba 
therefore refiects the views of not only Hindus, commonly so designated, but also of 
Buddhists, Sikhs, Jains, Ary a Samajists and Brahmos, Nextly our object is both 
to protect and advance the legitimate interests of all the classes of people, and to 
adopt all those means which would bring about harmonious relations between them 
and Muslims, Christians and other small communities in India such as the Parsees, 
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Jews and EuroiDeans and Anglo-Indians. Judged by what we have said and what 
we have done Hitherto, the Shaba may well feel proud of its achievements, inspired 
as they have been by unbiassed and impartial judgment. It is therefore a matter 
for regret and surprise that our esteemed fellow countryman Dr. Ansari^ for w^hose 
self-sacrifice and patriotic efforts in the present national struggle we must all be very 
grateful, should have found Ms way to use careless and disquieting phraseology 
in his speech at Faridpur the other day towards the Maha-Sabha. Our consolation 
is that ifc was a highly rapid and rhetorical description, resting on no facts and figures 
or reasons. 

Thus, the short history of the origin and progress of our Sabha is a great 
contribution to Indian public life. And we shall serve our country best by pursu- 
ing our ideals expressly set out in the aims and objects of the trjabha even when 
powerful and provocative incitements are offered which are calculated or may 
have the effect of rousing communal instincts and developing group consciousness. 
At the present moment" particularly, there is supreme need to keep our national 
ideals to the fore, ideals which are not meant to serve one community as against 
the others, but which would reconcile the interests of all communities with those 
of a strongly welded nation. Coolness of judgment, great patience, a sympathetic 
understanding and a truly national outlook are essentially necessary for the 
performance ol our sacred duty at the moment. 

6. In trying to appreciate the present situation with a view' to find out exactly 
how we may act we must beai* in mind four or five leading factors. First and 
foremost, there is the Gandhi Irwin pact, concluded as the result of the brilliantly 
planned and patriotically executed move of Mahatma Gandhiji. While Mahatma‘- 
ji has thereby greatly added to our debt of gratitude to him, our thanks are also 
due to Lord Irwin. It must be remembered that the pact is a truce and was not 
meant to offer a solution constructively of the highly complex political situation 
reached by the country. Its great value lies in that it represents and expressers 
the mutual spirit of accommodation and goodwill, and let me appeal to all assem- 
bled here not to say or do anything, anywise calculated to affect this spirit, 
whatever in India or in England. Then there are the decisions of the Indian 
National Congress and the recent communal settlement suggested by the WorMng 
Committee, besides the various demands and solutions proposed in connection with 
the Hindu-Muslim problem. There are, last but not least, the discussions and 
tentative conclusions at the Round Table Conference held in London recently. 

7. I shall discuss the Indiau problem chiefly with reference to three of its 
important aspects and if w^e reach satisfactory conclusions about these, we may be 
pretty sure that we have contributed substantially towards its solution. And thebe 
three are (al the problem of minorities especially the Hindu-Muslim problem, (b) 
the proposed Federal Constitution, linking the Indian States with British India 
so ae to create a consolidated greater India and (c) certain reservations and safe- 
guards alluded to in the Gandhi-Irwin pact as essential. 

8. The problem of minorities has assumed unique dominance in Indian politics. 
It is a remarkable fact that the minority wMch is most numerous and which by 
wealth, education and above all organisation is most powerful is also the most 
insistent for numerous special safeguards for the protection of its rights. It needs 
no great research for discovering the factors (other than those which throughout 
the rest of the world constitute the pure minority problems) which influence our 
Muslim fellow-countrymen to conceive and formulate, as they have done, their 
special rights, real and subjective. I may be pardoned here for stating at once 
that our difficulty in solving this problem is due almost entirely to certain foreign 
and irrelevant elements that subjectively constitute this problem. It is a fact, and 
Maulana Shaukat Ali admitted it the other day, that there is no such problem in the 
Indian States, But he has not told us why it exists in British India alone and 
in this unique and acute form. The causes are partly historical and partly the 
result of the diplomatic policy of the ruling powers of ilndia. The policy of 
conciliating the Muslims by special patronage and concessions began in this country 
between the seventies and eighties of the last century almost simultaneously with 
the starting of Pan-Islamism by Abdul Hamid Sultan of Turkey. And this 
problem has been ever since growing in volume and intensity, with the active 
encouragement of the bureaucracy more than under the auspices of Government. 
The result is, it has become so complex, that it is impossible now for Mahomedans 
themselves to arrive at a reasoned and unanimous solution. Neither the Govern- 
ment nor non-Muslims axe able to arrive at a settlement with them. Prominent 
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Muslims, such as Sir Mirza Ismail, fche Dewan of Mysore are clearly ot opinion that 
no satisfactory solution 'would be reached iu the near future. Therefore, the one 
important question before us is, what is the remedy ? Are we to postpone the 
constitutional reform and political salvation of the country until^ we reach a solu- 
tion of this problem so as to give satisfaction to everybody in the country ? It 
would be disastrous to adopt such an unreasonable attitude, look at it how you 
Rather the effort must be to analyse and separate the purely local question of the 
adjustment of claims and interests from the natiomil one of securing power into 
Indian hands. To my mind a solution of the minority problem is near at hand, 
the only solution we can think of. And that is to invoke the assistance of the 
great International Institution, the League of Nations. 

9. I venture to suggest this remedy not merely because we are not agreed and 
shall not be agreed in the near future, about a settlement, but for much more 
vital reason. History teaches us that it is easy enough to arrive at settlements of 
such questions. What is difficult is to provide for the continued guarantee of 
those settlements. Very few words are needed to recommend this course for your 
kind consideration and "acceptance. First and foremost, I desire, to call your atten- 
tion to the often stated objection that is is a domestic matter and that therefor^ 
the League of Nations could not interfere. This is a greut mistake. No doubt it is 
true that neither the Hindus nor the Muslims nor both of them together can 
submit this question for arbitration by the League of Nations. But the Govern- 
ment of British India, or better the Government of the coming Dominion, of its 
Own motion can and ought to do so to save the situation. 

10. The protection of Minority rights in pre-w^ar Europe was certainly consi- 

dered part of the International Law. Grievances of a Minority as against 
the State in which it existed were deemed good enough grounds for the interfe- 
rence of the great powers of Europe into the affairs of that State. There 
were two evils arising from this claim to interfere. _ One ^ is that the great powers 
had no effectual and adequate means to enforce their decisions except by war. And 
when war was undertaken for this purpose the consequences were often not merely 
the enforcement of the Minority rights, but extended to the gaining of political 
advantages, by the victorious belligerents. Pre-war Turkey and Poland, amoT»g other 
countries, suffered in this way. Poland was dismembered by three great powers 
Prussia, Austria and Germany, under the pretext of redressing Minority grievances. 
So, at the end of the Great War, when the peace treaties came to be concluded, the 
chief among the Allied Associated Powers resolved to provide for the peace of the 
World by inserting safeguards for the protection of Minorities in the treaties 
themselves. The grounds for insisting upon the acceptance of these provisions by 
the States concerned were that the peace of the world was secured by the exertions 
and sacrifices of the Principal Allied and Associated Powers, and hence they were 
entitled to safeguard the rights of Minorities, violations of which were the cause of 
disturbance of world-peace. The creation of the new vStates was wholly brought 
about by such exertions and sacrifices. The new States accepted these grounds, bul 
were very nervous that the Minority rights should be left to any great power or 
group of powers in Europe to implement and protect. Woodrow Wilson, the Father 
of the League of Nations and others who co-operated with him, therefore, hit upon 
the idea of vesting this right of interference in the League itself. The League when 
it came into existence shortly after these treaties, ^ gladly accepted this responsibility 
as part and pacel of its great mission of peace in the world. Hence the League of 
Nations early adopted the very wise expedient of adding to its jurisdiction in this 
connection. It resolved that if any new State wished to become a member 

of the Leajgue of Nations it could do so only on one importont condition. 

It required from the State a declaration to the effect that the protection 

of Minorities is a fundamental and international concern, and that it was prepared 

to accept the decisions of the League of Nations in the same way as those 
whose treaties embody provisions for the protection of Minority rights. Thus the 
League of Nations has secured its jurisdiction to protect Minorities in these two 
ways. It is not correct to say that the protection of Minorities is purely a matter 
of domestic concern. 

11. It is a pity that India became one of the original members of 
the League of Nations ; but it became so involuntarily and as an anomaly. 
This is the only subject nation that is somehow a member of the League 
of Nations. There is nothing therefore to prevent Dominion of India from 
acting as new members in Europe were asked to act, in regard to the Minority 
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questions. The Dominion Government of India has only to make a declaration to 
the effect that it treats the protection of Minorities in India as a fundamental 
and international concern and consents to vesting the jurisdiction for this protection 
ill the League of Nations, accepting the provisions applicable to the tivo sets of States 
already mentioned. 

12. In the meanwhile, the Declaration of Rights in the proposed constitution 
may embrace provisions for the cultural, linguistic and religious protection of the 
Minorities, as the Working Committee of the Congress has wisely recommended. 

13. _ When the new Government of British India is thus started on its legs, the 
Minoril.y problem or the Muslim problem to put it more accurately, will cease to be 
a problem of domestic politics. We may be sure that there will be no grievance. 
History shows that ancient India was the safest place in the world to live in. The 
freedom and security enjoyed through the ages by the Jews of Cochin, the Syrian 
Christians of Malabar and the Parsees of Gujerat and Bombay illustrate this fact. 
Nothing would prevail upon these communities to return to Palestine or Persia. So 
there is absolutely no need for our Muslim brethren and sisters to fear that their 
special rights would not be safe in our country itself. However, if they have a 
grievance, there is the League of Nations ready to enquire and settle it impartially. 
The procedure relating to the enquiry and settlement of this problem whenever it 
arises has been developed with great care and is now nearly perfect. It involves 
at least three essential principles enforced in the interest of Minorities as well as in 
the interest of the entire State concerned. It does not treat any aggrieved Minority 
as a class or as petitioners but simply as individual informants so that the State and 
the Minority concerned do not appear in the Court of the League in the irritating 
position of litigants. Throughout the League stresses the fact that the 
obligations of the State to the Minorities concerned imply also obligations 
on the part of the Minority towards the State. And thir(fly it 
always acts so as to bring about the most harmonious relations between 
the State and the Minority, preventing thereby the formation and development of 
anti-national group consciousness on the part of the Minority, in the formation of 
a State within a State. M. de Mello-Franco said : “We must avoid creating a State 
within a State. We must prevent the minority from transforming itself into a 
privileged caste and taking definite form as a foreign group instead of becoming 
fused in the society in which it lives. If we take the exaggerated conception of 
the autonomy of Minorities to the last extreme, these Minorities will become dis- 
ruptive elements in the State and a source of national disorganisation.’ Sir Austin 
Chamberlain added : ^*It was certainly not the intention of those who had devised 
this system, as M, de. Mello-Eranco has remarked, to establish in the midst of 
Nations a community which would remain permanently estranged from the national 
life.” Ladies and gentlemen, in this matter we require, more than any other 
country does, the assistance of the League of Nations acting in accord with such 
inspiring principles, so that we may achieve our destined place among the family 
of the great nations the more rapidly and safely. With these principles in mind 
the League of Nations uses its machinery known as the Minorities Section of the 
Secretariat and arranges for hearing the States concerned. Then, if necessary, it 
sends down its ofiicers to the spot to peacefully and henovolently bring about 
reconciliation between the Minority and the State. If this fails, then the Council 
of the League of Natious acting almost as a judicial body gives its decision. If 
this is not accepted either by the State or the Minority, then its other great organ, the 
permanent Court of International Justice at the Hague, is invited to exercise its advi- 
sory jurisdiction on the question. And if its opinion and advice cannot settle this 
question, ^ it is inconceivable that anything else on this planet can settle it. I venture 
to submit therefore for your kind consideration and decision, whether both the 
initial settlement of this tough problem and the continued supervision of the special 
rights of minorities without or with the least possible disturbance in that connection, 
are not best placed in the hands of the League of Nations alone. From the British 
point of view, we have the valuable observation of “The Manchester Guardian” 
suggesting that “Since Indian Nationalism will continue to be aggressive as long as 
a vestige of British authority remains, it is worth considering whether the League of 
Nations can replace Parliament for some purpose where external authority has to be 
invoked.” The ^Guardian^ has done public service by making this suggestion. If I 
may do so very humbly, I wish to express the growing conviction of Indian thought 
that our national dignity as well as practical considerations point to this replacement 
as the only satisfactory solution of a very vexed question. 
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14. I shall now pass on to a consideration of the constitutional question. There 
is a body of opinion which has been recently growing in favour of the future 
constitution of our country, that is. British India plus the India of the Indian States, 
being made federal. And the tentative decision of the Round Table Conference 
is also to the same effect. Ladies and gentlemen, I desire to state at once that all 
my life I have been against federation for British India. I have published my vi^ws 
on this subject more than once. I will not here take up your time to dw'ell on 
the impossibility of making unitary British India into a federal country. While 
Federalism is unknown to political philosophy we have to study its various aspects 
from the short history of the existing federal countries in the world. Of these, 
the two most perfect constitutions are those of Switzerland and the Ltnitod States 
of America. If it is possible for us to create and develop federalism in 
India as in these two countries, specially, as in Switzerland, we need not oppose it 
very much. But the sort of political mechanism invented at the Round Table 
Conference is federalism only in name. Fantastic in structure and novel and 
startling in function, if at all it can be established, it would be dangerous for 
British India and ruinous for the Indian States. Kindly bear with me a little when 
I explain myself. Federalism is a free and spontaneous association of States inde- 
pendent of each other, each State surrendering to the association a certain defined 
(iuota of its sovereign power. Federalism of a number of subject States is a mis- 
nomer as a political term. The case of the Colonies in the British Empire uniting 
in federations is not in point. Though they were Colonies, they were as indepen- 
dent as England herself in fact, and quite independent of each other. Great writers 
on politics, Freeman for instance, are agreed that where a State is already unitary 
the problem of making it or, shall we say, breaking it up into a federal country, 
cannot be conceived much less legally and peacefully worked out. It would there- 
fore be impossible to make unitary British India federal. The demand for it at the 
Round Table Conference arose from the Ruling Princes. The chief ground alleged 
was that if they were to enter the coming federation, with the whole of British In- 
dia as one unit, there would be a single foitish Indian political block voting against 
the States in the Federal legislature. It is impossible to understand the force of 
this statement. Is it suggested that the whole of British India would be one consti- 
tuency ? Constituencies and existing or future provinces need not even be territori- 
ally co-extensive and identical. It would be more satisfactory in every interest to 
create constituencies more or less on a population and purely geographical basis : 
and it is in the highest degree unlikely, if it is indeed conceivable, that British India 
as a whole, or better, the Dominion of India as a whole, can act against all the 
Indian States combined. The discussion on this point at the Round Table Con- 
ference was extremely interesting. At one time in the eoxirse of my reading the 
proceedings of the Federal Structure Sub-Committee, 1 did the distinguished members 
a great injustice. The discussion reminded me of an ingenious definition of meta- 
physics by a great writer. Metaphysics, he declared, is the art of conversation 
in such a way that the people engaged in the conversation do not understand each 
other nor do they understand themselves. During the discussions at the Round 

Table Conference our esteemed countryman, the Rt. Hon. V. S. Srinivasa Sastri 

exclaimed : ‘‘We have really something at the back of our minds, and therefore 
seem to be saying things of which the meanings, clear in our own minds, are not 
clear to others.” Nobody there seems to have addressed himself as to how British 
India, now admittedly unitary, can be made a federal country. It seems to have 
been taken for granted that an Act of Parliament can convert Unitary British India 
into a Federal British India. But the process is not explained. " We are told 
that the provinces are to be released from the tie of the Central Government. 1 
confess. 1 am unable to say how even Parliament can do this. It is often said 
that the British Parliament is almost almighty and can achieve anything except 

making man woman and woman man. By the by, we can also add, it cannot 

evidently make coloured subjects as free as white subjects of the British Empire. 

However, this was assumed. What is the effect of these provinces being released 
from the tie of the Cential Government ? It w^as a distinguished count^man of 

ours who imported his knowledge of true federalism into the discussion. He declar- 
ed and rightly declared that each such province would then become ‘more or less 
sovereign ! He was complimented on his idea by the noble Chairman who was 
pleased to request him to repeat his statement, and repeated it was. The point was 
not pursued further. If pursued further, the absurdity of this solution would have 
been apparent. If the provinces cease to be merely acfministrative divisions as they 
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iU'e now, derivint^ all their powers from the Government of India on the principle 
of deeentrali?ati6n, and made sovereign, then they are entitled to remain sovereign. 
Gommon sense tells us that. It follows that any such sovereign Province may 
decline to eider the federation. When* they become sovereign, t'h*e 
Parliament ceases to be the Parliament of the sovereign province. If the 
word sovereiccn has a meaning, it means that it can establish its own government. 
This principle is recognised in the course of this discussion, and hence' any and 
ever\’ Indian State or group of States is given the option to enter the federation or 
not/ But a similar opiion is not given, and is not even thought of. to the ‘more 
or less’ sovereign provinces into which British India is to be shattered for the 
purpose. In exercise of such a power, not only existing provinces but future 
provinces, such as Sindh, Baluchistan or North-West Frontier Province may decline 
to enter the proposed Indian Federation and may prefer to remain as isolated 
sovereign States or form new and true federations among themselves; or any of 
them may even consent to be merged in Afghanistan. This strange procedure would 
tickle Sir Mahomed Iqbal whose plea for a Mahomedanised "North-West India 
is fresh in our minds. The brilliant debators at the Federal Structure Sub-Committee 
of the Bound Table Conference, while setting their face against the use of 
technicalities in political principle and plan, had no hesitation to use camouflage. 
This is not all. The Federal Government is to be designated, in function and notTn 
structure, a Central Government as regards the Sovereign provinces so that certain 
powers might be exercised, in re.'ipcct of these Provinces alone as distinguished from 
the Indian States, And, naturally enough, the debate deals with the question whether 
under such circumstances the representatives from the States may or may not vote 
I need hardly tell you that this is a new and impossible feature of government, 
that members of one and the same legislature may not be allowed to vote in the 
decision as to certain subjects. On the other hand, it is anomalous, absurd and extremely 
dangerous that members who have no interest and who might even possibly have 
hostile interests should be allowed to vote on such subjects. The fact is that the 
machinery is as clumsy as it is novel. 

15. Another aspect of it makes even more dangers to our fellow’-countrymeu 
and countrywomen who are the .subjects of the Indian States. Under the proposed 
scheme, the relations that have been hitherto subsisting between the Government of 
British India and the Indian States is to be built up into two parts as far as they 
are concerned. The States are to be connected with Federal Government only to the 
extent of the surrender of their powers on its behalf via the crown. But the 
remaining portion of the power hitherto exercised by the British Indian Government 
called the paramountcy or suzerainty jurisdiction is to be divorced from it and ves- 
ted in the Viceroy as the representative of the Crown to be exclusively exercised bv 
him, under of course his own foreign department for this purpose. Now imagine 
what would be the consequence of this strange political contrivance. We all Imow 
how impossible it is to separate, much less to excercise the paramountcy power of 
the British Indian Government as distinguished from the rest of its powers in rela- 
tion to the Indian States. Let us not forget that, this aspect of the relationship U 
not a creation of treaties but a growth. I may here invite your attention to three 
stages in the development of the relations between the Indian States and the Biitish 
Government of India. When the treaties were entered into and for a long time 
afterwards the high contracting parties namely, the Sovereign East India Company 
and the Stutes wore equal and the former were called the allies of the latter. Later 
on, after Napoleon in Europe and Tippu Sultan in India were thoroughly defeated 
by the English, and the British possessions in India were firmly established, the 
relationship was called ^‘Subordinate Alliance.” And it was after the Mutiny had 
been suppressed that the words ^‘Suzerainty” and “Paramoitntcy” crept into this 
literature. 

10. Thig relationship, no matter what is its origin and history of its develop- 
ment, has become indissolubly part and parcel of the powers of British Indian 
Government to be used in exercise of its rights and obligations vis-a-vis the 
Indian States. 

17. Nextly, it would be often difficult in practice to decide which aspect of the 
political life of the States would fall under one or the other of the divided juris- 
diction, The result would be a triple irritation, if not conMct, between the Viceroy, 
the Federal Government and the States. I vfould earnestly invite your special 
attention to the effect of this contrivance upon the immediate and the future 
destiny of the subjects of the Indian States, if this queer political mechanism is 
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is accepted by us these unfortunate fellow countrymen and countrywomen of ours 
would ever remain in political bondage. Let me say why. Under the existing rela- 
tions both the treaty and the paramonntcy powers are used in indissoluble combina- 
tion to be a sort of super-state over each IndiaD State. One of the obligations of 
the paramount power is to prevent misrule of the Princes and to punish rebellion 
of ^ the State subjects, if any. The paramount power has nob hitherto thought of 
using this power to influence Ruling Princes to become constitutional monarch and 
to allow their subjects a voice in the Government of their own States. But with 
such a power the reformed British Indian Government can and ought to. No doubt 
this exercise of paramouutcy is capable of abuse. But we people of British India 
shall have no temptation to abuse it in any manner. Between the deprivation of 
the power and the risk of our abusing it we must easily make our choice. That 
is to say, we must have this paramountcy power for sometime as without it we 
have no means, we have no peaceful means, of elevating our fellow countrymen of the 
States to the level, politically and economically, to which we wish to rise as a nation. 
In a sense this power of paramountcy may be aptly designated an 'implied power' 
the_ doctrine of which was conceived and developed by the Supreme Court in the 
United States of America to strengthen the hands of the Federal Government at 
Washington. This power must and will fall into disuse rapidly. The British Indian 
Government has the right and the obligation of preventing misrule and punishing 
rebellion in the States. It follows that it has the implied power, from those 

obligations and rights to prevent the causes thereof. And the best way 
to prevent the causes thereof is to bring about the establishment of responsible 
government in every State and thereby apply and develop the doctrine 

in it that the King can do no wrong. That is to say that as in every Parlia- 

mentary and_ cabinet Government, ministers would be responsible to the people, the 
latter exercising full rights of self-determination and self-government. If any popular 
movement in a State to achieve responsible government should be resisted by the 
Princes concerned, it ought to be possible for the Dominion Government of India to 
support the people. In the way that the Round Table Conference conceives the 

future Federation not only would the Dominion Government be obliged by a fun- 
damental implication of federal relation, to sustain the Princes, but its apathy iu 
the matter would give the Princes a just cause for secession. All this is undesirable 
and we ought to avoid unpleasant commitments of this kind. We must be free to 
promote the progress of democracy everywhere without being tied down to a policy 
of supporting its enemies, our convictions and natural reluctance notwithstanding. 

18. It follows also, ladies and gentlemen, that the paramount power can be ex- 
ercised only by the reformed British Indian Government in the case of each indi- 
vidual state. We cannot conceive of the proposed Federal Government exercising it. 
Because, in the first place, it derives all its powers by a grant and the surrender 
from the British Provinces and from the Indian {States ; and the latter, it is abun- 
dantly clear would not consent and the crown itself would not think of vesting this 
power of paramountcy in the new Federal Government. It can only do so in the pur- 
suit of a principle applicable in common to all the States and any special treatment 
of an individual State would put up all the other States against the Federal 
Government. 

19. Permit me to draw your attention to another vital aspect of the rights and 
duties of the reformed government of British India in regard to the Indian States. 
We all know that a very vast majority of the States are not only very small in 
size but wretchedly poor. These are incapable of functioning as States at all. Under 
the proposed scheme of the Round Table Conference most of these States are to 
enter the new federation, not individually, but in groops. But what is to become of 
the unfortunate inhabitants ? I suggested long'^ago and I would venture to repeat the 
suggestion, that these States should be absorbed and merged into British India by 
peaceful methods. At present they are practically governed more or less, not by the 
Foreign Department of the British Government of India. It would be the proud 
privilege of the people of British India when they shall have attained their Swarajya 
and their freedom to abolish this chronic political and administrative camouflage and 
ask the rulers and peoples of these mimic States to become part and parcel of Re- 
formed British India. Remember that in saying this I enunciate no obnoxious poli- 
tical principle. The Government of a people is the industry organised by the people 
themselves for their own common benefit ; in the words of Dicey, 'The Government 
is but the legal agent of a people in whom is lodged inalienably their own political 
sovereignty.' It is therefore their right and not that of the rulers to become a part 
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of British India, I may here mention that the League of Nations declined to recog- 
nise very small States as fit to become its members, such as san Marino, Monaco, 
Armeni^ etc. 

20. I shall now next refer very briefly — because I am unwilling to trespass 
on your valuable time and further to avail myself of your kind patience— 
to the third subject, namely the Reservations. Under this head are 
included the Defence of India, Foreign Relations, Financial Stability 
and ihe Credit of the country and even Safeguards for Minorities. The last point is 
easily disposed in a few words. I have already dwelt at some length with the im- 
portant question of the Protection of Minorities. It is a well-known principle that 
the expression ‘Minorities’ in the making of a Nation and in its constitution can only 
refer to minorities that make up the nation, and not to foreigners resident 
amongst them. Therefore, in the proposed constitution, there is no room for special 
provision for foreigners or for any groups of them resident in India but who are 
not nationals. So far as Anglo-Indians are concerned they will have the benefit of 
the Constitution and arrangements for the protection of the other Minorities. That 
is to say, we shall merely treat them as nationals. But if they treat themselves as 
belonging to the class of Europeans resident in India, then they must also be treated 
as foreigners like them. I am anxious that India should have the benefit of asso- 
ciation with Europeans for many a long year to come. Therefore we must do 
eve^thing in our power to secure their willing and harmonious co-operation with 
us in the making of the nation and in running and advancing the new constitution. 
The best way to do this is for the Dominion of British India and Great Britain 
to enter into special treaties for the purpose. Under these treaties we need raise no 
objection to giving them preferential commercial rights against people of other 
foreign countries. But the liberty of person and protection of property rights can 
be secured to them at best only in the same way as for the nationals, and by no 
means by special and discriminating laws. There shall be no such thing as capitu- 
tulations in their behalf as the China and Turkey. 

21. No foreigner will have the right to enter our legislative councils or become 
member of our executives as such. But in view of the fact that they are British 
Subjects and that it is desirable to have their willing co-operation, I have no objec- 
tion to provisions being inserted in the treaties along with the commercial rights 
giving tnem the right of such entry. But it should be on the sole condition that 
they enter not by separate electorates but from the general constituencies of the 
country. It would be impossible to conceive that a Hume, a Yule, a Wedderburn or 
a Bradlaugh would not be easily elected to any legislature in India and would not 
even be a member of the Cabinet. 

22. In dealing with the other three points, namely, Defence, Foreign Relations 
and Finance, it is necessary for me to refer to the Gandhi-Irwin Pact. That Pact 
while laying down that the reservations are essential, is interpreted on both sides to 
mean that those reservations should be in the interests of India. We may even be 
content with the position claimed by some that they should be both in the 
interests of England and India, provided that they are primarily in the interest of 
India and only secondarily in the interests of England, In this connection two 
important questions arise. All the controversy on this point has not revealed as 
to who should be the judges of the question, whether they are in the interests of 
India or not and what are the exact means of providing for the administration 
of the reserved subjects. Taking finance and foreign relations together, for my 
part, I venture to say that it would not be in the interests of India at all that 
they should be reserved as Crown subjects. It is notorious that the financial and 
currency policy of Britith India has been shifting from time to time and is by no 
means a great success. Just at present, the almost universal Indian opinion is 
that the present policy is greatly to the detriment of Indian interests and is inten- 
ded mainly in furtherance of English interests. The general view is that the finan- 
cial policy has been such all along. Further^ what is chiefly behind the claim for 
this reservation is England's fear that Swara] India would repudiate the financial 
obligations incurred by the Government, as it is and as it has neen. This fear is 
unfounded. On the one hand, it is part of the public law of the world that a 
Government, merely by a change of the form of her constitutional mechanism and 
by increasing the guarantees for the political and economic freedom of the citizens, 
cannot escape the obligations lawfully incurred by its unreformed predecessor. Be- 
sides, the Congress Select Committee, recently appointed to investigate Ibis question, 
JiAs set the matter at rest. Swaraj British India will be liable and will pay all the 
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just debts incurred by the East India Company and the Crown in its interests and 
for its benefit. In fact, the reformed Government of British India will be in the 
position of a son succeeding to the family property, who will be liable^ to pay all 
just debts contracted by his father as manager of the family property, in the interest 
and for the benefit of the members of the family. 

23, As regards foreign relations, England cannot be proud of her policy in w 
far as the protection of Indians abroad, inSuding in parts of the British Empire, ia 
concerned. It is strange that a claim to reserve this subject has been seriously put 
forward. The people of reformed British India can no more ignore and neglect this 
aspect of the question than they can ignore and neglect the political advancement of 
the Indian States’ subjects. We cannot consent to this subject being reserved. Neither 
is there any reason why the Dominion of India cannot be allowed the same liberty 
to enter into commercial relations with foreign countries and the other Dominions of 
the British Empire exactly as these last are allowed. So far as the declaration of 
war is concerned, we need raise no objection to its being treated as an Imperial con- 
cern provided India is allowed a voice to the same extent which the other Dominions 
have recently been allowed. In these matters the Dominion of India may well abide 
by the decisions made by the Imperial Conference from time to time and by 
the example of other Dominions. 

24. There remains only the question of reserving Defence. I must confeiB 
that I am altogether unable to understand the reasons for reserving this important 
subject. Self-Government aad national freedom are words of illusion without the 
means of defence, ever under the control of the nation and organised and regulated 
by itself. Statements were made at the Round Table Conference by our country- 
men to the effect that we axe now incapable of maintaining and supervising means 
of national defence. This was of course treated as an admission. But we have a 
right to save ourselves, from our own admissions, rapidly made now and then. The 
foundation of such statements is that we have been so long kept out of the army 
particularly in the officer ranks. This is true ; but there is no connection between it 
and the proposed reservation of defence. The entire fallacy lies in the idea that the 
Parliament of this country through the machinary of its executive, is incapable of 
regulating the eize, discipline, pay, modes of recruitment, etc. unless the MinisterB 
and the bureaucracy are capable of leading and being officers in the Army them- 
selves. History teaches us otherwise. No doubt every government needs expert* 
for the manning and directing of its various departments. All that the Government 
needs is the creation of a board of advisors for the introduction of laws and rules for 
the regulation of the forces of defence. Let us not forget what England herself did 
two centuries and a half ago when she expelled James II and invited William and 
Mary to occupy the throne. The important provision of the Bill of Rights was 
that there could be no Standing Army in the kingdom without the consent of 
Parliament, and what, if more, it passed an Act annually, known as the Mutiny Act, 
intended to make this provision in the Bill of Rights the more effectual. Parliament 
passed laws from time to time affecting and organising the army in all details in- 
cluding punishments for offence. In fact no people can be organised into a nation 
without its full power to organise the defences of the country. In the particular 
instance, look at the effect of the so called admission. If we are to wait until the 
time for the army to be completely Indianised, it might take even 100 years in thi 
least, in spite of the phenomenal efforts made by our distinguished friend Dr, Moonje, 
No, the people of British India must not be denied the power to organise itself into 
a nation in every way, if only to prevent surprises and national humiliation. It 
must have power to organise the militia, a system of conscription and compulsory 
training generally, and also have power to va^ the strength of the Standing Army 
from time of time. One noteworthy feature in the discussion of the Round Table 
Conference is that no allusion is made to the post-war aspect of national defences 
and the noble endeavours that have been all along made by the League of Nations 
in the way of disarmament. In short,’ the defence of India after the Great War 
and in spite of the slow progress, thanks to the few great nations of the world, aj 
yet achieved by the League of Nations in the direction of disarmament is not now 
the same anxious and difficult problem as it was before the Great War. Afghanistan, 
Russia, and the United States of America are not yet members of the League of 
Nations, Of these three, the latter two may be dismissed from our considerations as 
nobody dreams that either of them will attack us. So far as the first is concerned 
even if we apprehend that she would invade India, a much smaller army than the 
huge one now maintained is quite sufficient, regard being had to the Covenant aad 
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practice of the League of Nations that it can protect as even against aggressive 
nations that are not members of the League. I am therefore clearly of opinion, that 
not only would this reservation not be in^ the interest of India but would be the 
very reverse of it, emasculating us, humiliating us,_ crippling our financial resources 
and retarding materially the making of the new nationhood in every direction. 

25. Let me now summarise the foregoing observations in a few words. 1. The 
Hindu-Muplim problem should be placed by the Government, whether or not we 
reach an agreement ourselves within the jurisdiction of the League of Nations. Any 
concessions which we may agree to make should ^ be made afferwards, and they 
should, without any fresh effort, expire within a time agreed upon now. Here I 
appreciate the appeal made by Begum Shah Nawaz at the Round Table Conference, 
tnat we Hindus should be generous if only because we are 'brothers in fiesh and 
blood, born of one soil, living side by side, working and enjoying life together’. Yes, 
We should be generous. But the generosity would appear in the best light and 
would be appreciated best, in fact it will be doubly blessed, if only our Muslim 
brothers and sisters know exactly what are that pure safeguards for the protection 
of their special rights in the way of culture, language and religion. I refuse to add 
the word 'race’ or ‘racial’ because almost all the Indian Muslims with an extremely 
small section of Semitic orimn, were Hindus in origin. If carefully examined and 
impartially judged, the peo]Se of India are the most homogeneous, considered merely 
from the racial point of view. 2. The status of British " India should at once be 
raiaed to that of a Dominion, fully equal to all the Self-governing component parts 
that make up the British Empire. And the Constitution should be unitary and 
parliamentary and not by any means federal in the sense proposed at the Round 
Table Conference. Not only is it a physical and metaphysical impossibility, in the 
oft-quoted words of Carlyle, but it is in the highest degree dangerous to the people 
of both the Indias. I might here sound a note of warning to our Rulers. The well- 
accepted international doctrine that^a change in the form of constitutional^ Govern- 
ment of a country cannot absolve that country^ from all the legal obligations con- 
tracted by its unreformed ancestor, cannot in my humble view apply to a State 
constructed out of the political debris of British India on the one hanu, and meta- 
morphosed Indian States on the other. 3. There should be no reservations and 
Crown subjects beyond the full reach of the new government as regards Defence, 
Foreign Relations and Finance except in so far as declaration of wars are concerned, 
as to which we should have the same right of voice as the Dominions. Compromises 
may be made by treaties between the reformed Government of British India and 
Britishers and Irishmen, resident in India whether as officials or non-officials ^ but 
who are not nationals provided that the terms of such compromises do not constitute 
them a privileged class. 

26. Ladies and gentlemen, you must now permit me to conclude. I have dealt 
with what I believe are the leading features of the present situation, and I now 
desire to advert somewhat to the various schemes offered for the solution^ of the 
Hindn-Muslim problem. As I h<^ve already said, I am yet to find any valid reason 
why this aspect of the Minorities’ problem is stressed apart from the general 
question, nor can I see why pure questions of constitutional mechanism are so free- 
ly intermixed with it. Dr. Ansari is a well tried nationalist, and his views must be 
studied with great respect. My disappointment was therefore the more keen that he 
also fell into the common error of this confusion of ideas. The Faridpur Resolu- 
tion, inspired by his patriotic and well meant endeavours, is subject in many parti- 
culars to all the infirmities of the proposals of the other section of Moslems to which 
Mr.. Jinnah’s fourteen points give expression. The provisions about a federal type 
of government and residual jurisdiction cannot be treated as a matter of communal 
interest at all. The spirit underlying the demand is unhealthy to true national 
development. No section in India should have the right and the means to oppress any 
Other in any way, and no arrangements should be made to facilitate policies of 
revanche in case a majority community misbehaves against a minority, and that in 
different and perhaps far-away localities. And yet, this is precisely what the separationists, 
miscalled Federalists avidly desire. The division of the country into areas for 
administrative convenience should be undertaken upon principles conducive to such 
convenience. You cannot gerrymander the country to serve communal purposes 
and defeat those of the nation and invest fragments so created with powers of 
sovereignty. The Working Committee has of course rightly added to the clauses 
relating to these, a rider that they must be ultimately decided upon principles benefi- 
cial to the country. As regards the electorates, we all welcome the Nationalist 
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Muslim proposals favouring? Joint Electorates. You will look in yain into the 
historjr of Nations for any precedents for separate electorates or reservation of seats 
much less for weighta^e, and yet the Muslim minority is not the only Minority in 
the history of the world. Muslim Minorities in other countries have never thought 
of such safeguards. If any of these arrangements have to be allowed, notwith- 
standing principle and the risks involved, as measures of compromise, I must 
strongly urge that they should be limited to a short period of time after which they 
would automatically lapse. The Mahasabha has already indicated its objection to 
the proposal for the reservation of a third of the seats in the Central Legislature to 
Muslims. Especially after the clumsy Round Table Scheme, this proposal would 
only add to its complexity and incurable clumsiness. Equally untrue to^ recognised 
and long-standing principles are the proposals to reserve seats for Minorities^ in 
Executives and in Services. Dr. .Ansari’s scheme repeats the error of the 14 points 
in all these respects ; and but for the fact that he is a proved Nationalist his scheme 
would not possess the only advantage it has, in that he approaches the entire pro- 
blem with a will to reconcile national to his conomunal interests. While I express 
deep disappointment with his scheme, I am bound to record my sense of apprecia- 
tion of his conscientious endeavours to find an acceptable and lasting settlement of 
the question. Let us forget his uncharitable, may I even say rash, attacks upon the 
aims and objects of our Mahasabha. 

Ladies and gentlemen, I thank you very much for the patience and courtesy 
with which you have listened to me. 

RESOLUTIONS 

The following among other resolutions were passed at the Conference:— 

The Hindu Maha Sabha emphatically protests that the representation of the 
Hindus, in the same communal sense in which the Muslims are represented on the 
Round Table Conference, is inadequate and highly defective generally and particnlarly 
in so far as 

(al There is not one single representative of the Hindus, of Sindh and ol 
the N. W. F. Provinces and, 

(b) There is no representative of the Federal Structure Committee in the same 
communal sense in which the Muslims are represented by Mr. Jinnah and Sir M. 
Shafi, the Presidents of the two sections of the Muslim League and Dr. Shafaat 
Ahmad Khan. 

Veraval INCIDEIsT 

This Conference strongly condemns the cold-blooded murder of Nagar Seth 
Govindiii Seth and Dr. Govardhandas and others by Muslim goondas at Veraval in 
Junagadh State, and expresses its heart felt sympathy towards the members of' the 
families of the victims and towards those suffered, and appoints a Committee con- 
sisting of Mr. Ram Rao Deshmukh (ex-Minister G. P.) Kumar Chandkaran Sharda, 
and Shrijut Anand Priya to fully enquire into the matter and report within 15 days aa 
to what steps are required to get the culprits and conspirators punished. This Con- 
ference further assures the Hindus of Junagadh State of its whole-hearted sympathy 
and support in their trouble. 

Safeguards Question 

In regard to the Round Table Conference, the Hindu Mahasabha respectfully 
warns^ the Government that the people of India are in no need to be satisfied with 
anything less than immediate full Dominion Status and full responsible Government; 
this Conference, while being emphatically of opinion that India is quite capable of 
taking over immediately full responsibility for its own Government puts on record 
its desire that the Round Table Conference may prove a success and that peace 
and friendship^ may be established between England and India. 

(a) That in case a certain transitory period as regards the defence of the 
country and Imperial and foreign poliey be still considered needed, such period 
should not exce^ ten years when those special reservations should automatically 
cease to operate. 

(b) That even during such a period of transition, there should be a Minister 
or Ministers in charge of the reserved subjects, and the Minister shall be appointed 
by the Viceroy from among the elected members of the Central Legislature. 

(c) That recruitment of officers for holding King’s Commissions in the Indian 
Army, Navy and the Air Force should be made in India from among the Indians 
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irrespectire of considerations of caste or creed or of the so-called martial and non- 
martial classes, subject always to the requisite standard of efficiency; provided that 
it shall be open to the Government of India to provide for recruitment in England 
to fill up such of the vacancies as may not be filled in India. 

(d) That all arrangements should be made for the intensive military training ^ of 
Indian boys establishing military schools and Rifle Associations and organising 
gymnasiums for the training of boys in the indigenous art of self-defence, such as 
lathi-play, sword-play etc., and by encouraging boys to join University Training 
Corps and young men to join the Territorial Forces. 

Cong BESS Scheme Foe Communal SEiTLEMEirr 

This Conference, while acknowledging that the scheme of communal compromise 
as proposed by the Working Committee of the Congress, marks an advance towards 
a settlement on national lines, considers it unsatisfactory and unacceptable on the 
following grounds : 

(a) It discriminates between Hindu and Muslim Minorities and fixes, in respect 
thereof in its scheme of protection, an artificial and arbitrary limit of 25 per cent, 
evidently to exclude the important Hindu Minorities of Bengal and the Punjab from 
the advantages of protection provided in the scheme. 

(b) That it provides for the protection of the Muslim Minority of 29 percent in 
Aesam by reserving seats for them on a population basis, with power to contest 
additional seats, while similar protection is denied to the Hindu Minority of the 
Punjab, which is said to have oeen now reduced from 30 per cent to 26 per cent. 

(c) That it has practically treated the essentially constitutional question of^ resi- 
duary powers as a communal question, and has, against the almost unanimous 
Hindu opinion, decided that they shall vest in the provinces instead of in the Central 
Government. 

(d) That it has treated the Moslem demand for the separation of Sind apart 
from the general question of adjustments of the boundaries of provinces^ which can 
only be settled through expert examination by a Boundaries Commission, and that 
it has conceded the Moslem demand for separation in utter disregard of the deber- 
toined and reasoned opposition of the Hindus of Sind^ who will thus be forced to bear a 
larger proportion of the inevitable increase of taxation in relation to their population 
as compared with the Moslems of Sind, and be called on to pay for a thing which 
they naturally hate and have to forego the advantages accruing from the well-deve- 
loped system of Government of an advanced province like Bombay and to submit to 
a backward Government deriving its inception from purely communnal interests, 

(e) That it has introduced the novel and startling principle of minimum quali- 
fications for public services which is bound to effect the essential need of maintaming 
the administration at a high standard of efllciency, irrespective of considerations^ of 
caste or creed. Besides, it is uneconomical to recruit inferior talent at high price, 
involving injustice to superior talent by placing it at a discount, merely to placate 
this or that community. 

(f) The Hindu Mahasabha has no objection to the further widening of fran- 
chise and even to adult franchise ; but if adult franchise be ^ proved impractical for 
any reason at the present stage, then the Mahasabha emphatically insists, that the 
franchise should be uniform irrespective of the fact whether it reflects or does not 
reflect in the electoral role the proportion of population of every community. 

Kashmib Incidents 

The Hindu Mahasabha is alarmed at the mischievous Muslim propaganda 
against H. H. the Maharaja of Kashmir and his administration. ^ The riot, loot and 
arson, coupled with the cutting of telegraphic and telephone wire and the des- 
truction of bridges, led the MSbasabha to fear that there is some conspiracy behind 
it backed by influential persons. The Mahasabha heartily congratulates the 
Maharaja on his tsiking prompt and necessary action to bring the situation under 
control. Under the circumstances, the Mahasabha warns^ the Government of India 
of the serious misunderstanding that is likely to arise if it does not use all its influ- 
ence to prevent interference with the domestic affairs of Kashmir State and ^ recom- 
mends that a Committee of Inquiry be appointed by the Working Committee to 
eonduct a full inquiry into the origin of the Kashmir trouble. 
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Goveenmbnt Of India Despatch 

The Hindu Mahasabha puts on record its deliberate opinion that the possibility 
of an amicable settlement of the communal problem by the parties concerned baa 
been extinguished by the proposals of the Government ^ of India in that behalf 
as contained in their despatch on the Simon Commission's Report, v?hich amounts 
to a wholesale surrender to practically all the communal demands of the Muslims, 
and warns the Government of India that until the Government of India’s despatch 
is cancelled the Muslims will not be brought into a mood of reasonable compromise 
and that, therefore, the responsibility for the communal tension lies entirely on their 
shoulders. 

Restriction on Mr. Savarkar 

This Conference acknowledges the noble work done by Mr. Vioayak Damodar 
Savarkar, Bar-at-Law in the direction of Hindu SangathaUj removal of untonchabi- 
lity and Shudhi in the district of Ratnagiri, and earnestly demands the removal of 
all restrictions placed by the Government upon his liberty inasmuch as he has, as a 
result of the injustice done to him, already undergone imprisonment and internment 
for a period of about 22 years, and hereby restore to the Hindu community, one of 
its most honoured members. 

Frontier Reforms 

Resolved that this Conference is of opinion that in view of the peculiar condition 
obtaining in the N. W. F. Province, the proposed constitutional changes iu this 
miniature deficit-province will not be conducive to the good government and peaceful 
progress unless accompanied with the following safeguards and measures 

(i) (a) Law and order to be retained as a central subject. 

(b) Infective protection against trans-border raids and invasions, specially by 
strengthening the defences in the Tiram and Khyber, as in Waziristan. 

(c) Adequate and effective representation to the minority communities in th« 
Provincial Council, and the Central Legislature and in the services. 

(d) Representation of the Hindus in the Cabinet by convention. 

(e) Appointments in the provincial services to be filled up by open competitiou 
under the authority of a Public Service Commission. 

(f) Right of appeal to the Central Government against oppressive acts of the 
local legislature. 

(g) The sub-vention paid by the Central Government for any specified purpose 
to be spent for that purpose alone. 

(li) Resolved farmer that the judiciary of this province be placed under the 
Lahore High Court with a bench of two judges to sit at Peshawar on circuit duty. 

The Mahasabha in consonance with its principle of religious toleration, assures 
the Jains of its full support in their right of their Digamber Munis of free and 
unrestricted movement through public streets and thoroughfares. 

This Conference condemns in strong terms the attitude of the Government of 
the Central Provinces in not allowing Hindu Government servants to attend the 
session of the Conference, quite against previous precedents even as visitors and 
spectators. 


The Bengal Provincial Hindu Sabha Conference 

BVRDWAN^m JULY mi 

The sixth session of the Bengal Provincial Hindu Sabha Conference was held 
at Burdwan on the 18th, July 1931 under the presidency of Maharaja Srish 
Chandra Nundy of Kasimbazar. The following is the text of the presidential address 
delivered by him : — 

It is not possible to adequately express my feelings for your having called upon, 
to preside over this great function, a man who confines himself to doing small 
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things in his own humble way and who feels that he is quite unfit for such a great 
honour. Nevertheless, I cannot but thank you most sincerely for the opportunity 
you have given me for realising that I am a Hindu and that I am the inheritor of 
a religion and civilisation which had their inception in the dim unrecorded past of 
thousands of years ago. 

Friends, I am sure you are aware of my limits and limitations. The honour you 
have shown towards me, I am certain, is not for anything that I personally may 
have done, but it is in memory of my late illustrious father and the family to 
which I belong. It was my father who kept the highest ideals and traditions of 
Hindu culture and religion constantly alive before me and protected me, with 
singular foresight^ and affection, from the mad onrush of what goes by the 
name of modernism. So, it is with gratitude that to-day I remember him 
and his forbears who have handed to later generation all that is noblest in 
Hinduism. 

It is undeniable that Hinduism had its Dark Ages and that we were once in 
danger of being swept away by meaningless superstitions, cruel orthodoxy and 
impotent arrogance of Hinduism. But the swing to the other extreme was equa^ 
violent, aud the modem educated BLindu is the product of that reaction. We 
wanted to destroy Hindu superstitions and their concomittant evils which have 
resulted in the total loss of the legitimate pride and glory which attach to real 
Hinduism. But that is not the end of it all : what is more unfortunate is that we 
have learnt to feel proud that we have lost it. What is it that Young India expects 
from this welter of self-forgetfulness? Why is it that Young India^ is out to-day 
with a begging bowl in his hands, when there is plenty in his own land? 
Let him remember what Swami Vivekananda, the greatest interpreter or 
Hinduism of the modern times, said about what I consider to be the gist of 
Hinduism 

“One of those little handful nations cannot keep alive for two centuries together, 
and our institutions have stood the test of ages, says the Hindu. Yes, we have 
buried all the old nations of the earth and stand here to bury all the new races 
also because our old ideal is not this world but the Other.” 

What is the real Hindu ideal? Not that I exist only for to-day or to-morrow or 
I existed only for yesterday, but I am' co-eternal with Creation and Times ; my 
existence and ideal extend beyond this world and life to Eternity, This is the 
central proposition of Hinduism, 

But this does not at all mean that Hinduism has neglected the duties of secular 
life. Enjoy by all means, Hinduism says, all that this world has to offer but awhat 
next? This sets us athinking of the great hereafter, and herein lies the superiority 
of Hindu Philosophy over other schools of thought. These lofty ideals, as Mr, 
Risley says in his People of India, “are not the monopoly of the learned: they are 
shared in great measure by the man in the street, A similar testimony is given by 
Mr. Burns in the Census Report of 1914 when he says that “'the general result of 
my enquiries is that the great majority of the Hindus have a firm belief in one 
Supreme God.” 

A very distinctive feature of Hindu thought-structure is the sense of unity 
between the individual and the collective. The history of Hindu civilisation does 
not record any clash between the two. The highest expression of Knowledge and 
Bliss is to be found in collectivism which is realised in the perfection of the in- 
dividual. By individual the Hindu does not mean only man, but the entire 
Kingdom of Life. His thought current encompasses not only the individual man but 
the entire collective life. The Hindu is conscious of a spirit “which sleeps in the 
stone, dreams in the animal and awakes in man,” “Tat Tam Ausi” — Thou art 
That— is the root of Hindu Universalism. God is both One and Many ; He is the 
uliimate Reality ; He is the one support of all and He pervades all and the entire 
universe, being the One in Many. He is the collective or universal Man manifested 
for the good of man in all countries and for all time. Hinduism which has its roots 
in the bed-rock of universal good, is the most catholic of all religions, and as such, 
its development will mean the progress and the welfare of humanity itself. 

But perhaps the Hindu youth, modernism -mad, will say in reply, “yes, all this 
may be true but this belief has rendered me incapable of contributing to the new 
civilisation with which the world is throbbing to-day.” Alaf^ 1 it is a thousand 
pities'ihat this wretched interpretation should be put on the spirit of Hinduism I 
Never have Hindu religion and philosophy ignored the realities of life. We have 
become slaves as it were, to cheap modern catchwords, such as ‘dignity of labour* 
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or ^work is worship', and when we jndoe ourselves by this standard we natnraliy 
%ht shy of Hinduism. Hinduism has never shuiink from ^riving labour the fullest 
dignity ; even the butcher gets his full dues. 

There is no I’ooin for narrowness in Hinduism ; the stiflling customs and meaning- 
less traditions which have enchained us to-day are not the injunctions of Hindu 
religion, but they are the aftermath of temporary social makeshitts which had then* 
origin in special circumstances or ^le\^ environments. It is our misfortune that 
those special needs do not exist to-day, and we have inherited a legacy of a useless 
pseudo-religion which is no better than obnoxious weeds. Whar we need to-day 
IS not this extermination of Hindui^^m but the strength, energy and courage to ruth- 
lessly cut down those poisonous s\eeds which have arrested our progress and reduc- 
ed our social life into a soit ot a stagnant cesspool. 

It is often siresseJ by interested people that Hinduism and uutouchabiiity are 
hopelessly mter-allied, which is a negation of the entire social economy of the Hin- 
dus. Chapter 48 of the S(ibha-P(u ba of the Mahabharata reveals an illuminaling 
picture. After the Unjasntja Sacrihce the invited Brahmins were treated to feast 
served by Eingt. ot uiftcient countries — Chinese, Parsi, 8ak, Hun pic. The 
Varnasrania had its bas.s on the division oi labour and not artilicial 
division ot man according to birth. For the maintenance of a pertecr 
social economy such a division was indispensable. It was never the injuiiction 
of the ^Shastras that one class or gioup was inferior to the other ; all ot them 
were respected because like the dillcreut limbs of a body, all of them were uece'^sa- 
ry component factors of the gioat Hindu social structure. Hinduism can throw a 
challenge lo the world in thF’ respect, because no other country could ever evolve 
such a perfectly harmonious social economy based on mutual respect and toleration. 

In the matter of iiiter-castc marriage it is worth w'hile to reproduce what Professor 
Radhakrishnaii said in his Hindu View of Life : — 

“The Hindu thinkers perhaps through a lucky intuition or empirical generalisation 
assumed the fuct of heredity and encouraged marriages among those who are ot 
approximately the same type and equality. If a member ol a first class family 
marries anoiher ot poorer antecedents, the good inheritance of the one is debased 
by the bad mhoritance ol the other, with a result that the child starts life with a 
heavy handicap, if the parents are of about same class, the child will be practically 
the. equal of the parents." 

Mental aniiiity may be possible in a marriage based on love, but perfect harmony 
is more likely to be unattainable where there is a wide gulf in matters of habits, 
environment and culture. It is true that a woman is more adapting in nature than 
man, but then there is limit to everything. Perhaps it will be adiiiitted that Prof. 
Radhakrishnan's analysis is a great argument against inter-caste marriage. Harmony 
between individual nnd social good — tliat is w'hat Hinduism has ahvaysT striven for. 
It does the same even to-day. Tho^e who advocate inter-caste marnago only think of 
individual happiness or the shadow^ of happiness without ever earing for social and 
collective welfare. When such marriage becomes inevitable for any reason whatso- 
ever, it should be the duty of the Hindu society to maintain silence. It is the 
duty of social reformers to judge whether time has come tor Hindu society to sup- 
port inter-caste marriage. 

Feminine progress is an inevitable factor in modern Hindu isociety. Where there 
IS woman there is God — this is the Hindu conception of woman. In Hindu society 
man has honoured w'oman as best as he could, has w'orshipped her as goddess, 
made her the ali.solnte mistress ^ of his homo and shared with her the fruits of 
religious and spiritual life. But to-ilay what a dilferent spectacle the w'oman 
otfcr.s. Drunk deep from the cup of niodernism. the Hindu woman has revolted 
to-day and has accused man of sclfi.shness, cruelty and debased passion. Pity tor 
her wFo.se has such an experience of man. ButTnsiances of ideal mairied life are 
not w'anting in Hindu society. It is true that ignorance and superstition have in 
some cases 'made woman slaves to necessity but that is not the whole piettiie. It 
is undeniable that there are temperamental and physical difierences between man and 
woman, and if in disregard of their fundamental inequalities the Hindu woman sets 
out to race with man, and in the name of modernism, rushes down the path of 
lapses and delinquencies, then the days of Hindu society are indeed numbered. 

Let woman claim the rights that are necessary for her evolution. Free marriage, 
without interference from parents or relatives, with its good and evil, is even per- 
missible. It is necessary howover to keep m mind that everything is good in its 

33 
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place. Needless imitatioa, merely for the sake of imitation, eau lead a society 
nowhere except to ruin. Let not our women deceive themselves with pious wish for 
revolt which ia not genuine. 

Hindu widow is an object lesson for piety, self-control, spirit of service, selfleasnessj 
and kindliness of heart. Upon her depends the entire well-being and the responsibility 
of a family. In her ideal life of selfless service a Hindu woman can challenge any 
woman of any society in the world. But at the same time it should he the duty of 
any responsible Hindu to see that young widows are given away in marriage, for 
this has been enjoined upon by the Shastras. 

Another question that is causing much concern, and quite legitimately, among 
the Hindus, and indeed among all those who feel that in the future constitutional 
re-adjustments, a good and true foundation should be laid in the provinces, is the 
question of the re-distribution of Provincial boundaries. There can be no question 
that as far as possible, in fixing boundaries, people who are culturally, racially and 
linguistically united, should find themselves in the same provinces. And this view 
has met with recognition at the hands of the Statutory Commission, which recom- 
mended that before the constitutional changes actually came into operation, a 
Boundaries Commission was to be set up, which would settle provincial boundaries 
on the right lines, in accordance with the above considerations. And Bengal 
particularly has a very long-standing grievance in this respect. Hardly had the sore 
of partition of Bengal healed, Manbhum, Singbhum, Piiruea, Sylhet etc. were 
incorporated to other provinces and cut out from the main stream of Bengalee life 
and sentiment, and further placed under various handicaps in the provinces where 
they happened to be placed. The Bengalee-speaking communities in those out- 
laying areas are virtually derelicts. We all expected that there would ho a 
Boundaries Commission. But we heard the other day that the Government was not 
going to do anything of the kind but was merely setting up two committees for 
two particular provinces, viz, Sind and Orissa. 1 would call upon my fellow 
Bengalees to awaken the authorities to the urgency and seriousness of the 
problem. 

Conversion and re-conversion are sanctioned by the Hindu religion. It is evident 
from the account of the Bratvashtoma Sacrifie mentioned in the Handva Brahmana’ 
that even an entire community used to be converted to Hinduism. ’Debal Smriti 
says It should also be the duty of Hindu society to see that women, seduced and 
carried away by force, men or women converted through temptation of wealth, find 
a place back in their former positions. It will be quite fitting to remember the 
creed of universal love that Sri, Chaitanya preached for all castes and creed, to 
make a common pulpit for erring and suffering mankind. And we all know, up 
till this day everyone dines out of the same plate at the shrine of Jaganuath. What 
we want is this Beliglon of Uuivesal Love of Sri Chaitanya. Hinduism is 
esseutially a liberal faith and a Hindu should therefore take up social reform, 
with a heart, that is wide and eye that sees far, ignoring the heat and frenzy of the 
moment. 

So far as 1 am able to judge, it should be the principle duty of the Sabha 
to preach this universal and extremely accommodating character of Hindu religion. 
This healthy propaganda should be carried on in villages and cities by openly 
preaching and distributing literature as also by other popular methods. This uni- 
versalism of our religion, if rightly and effectively interpreted is sure to catch on 
the imagination of our people who will at once realise their own greatness and 
through it the greatness of others. But let it be particularly noted that this work 
of propaganda should be entirely free from rancour or jealously towards other great 
religions of the world. 

In the struggle for national responsible Government in which India has been 
actively engaged for over a quarter of a century, one question that has started us 
in the face has been the communal question. And in the effort to solve this ques- 
tion and to harness the activities of all communities in the national struggle, there 
have beeu attempted a series of pacts and agreements whose net effect has been the 
reserve of that intended and has been the aggravation of communal bitterness and 
the trotting out of preposterous communal claims. It is high time that instead of 
trying patent remedies, we should try to diagnose the real disease, find out the true 
etiology and administer radical treatment. Sothing else will meet the requirements 
of the situation. 

And it is in the fight that it can put up in furtherance of the forms of light and 
progress that the Hindu Sabha will have supreme justification. And hence it is 
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that I sincerely rejoice that by its bold and uncompromising Delhi manifesto on the 
communal issue the Hindu Sabha has definitely and finally rejected all vain attempts, 
all short-sighted attempts, to patch up some sort of make-believe unity for temporary 
end and has decided to hold aloft the banner of a common composite nationalism 
in India. My appeal to the Hindu Sabha is to uphold that glorious banner unswer- 
vingly, unflinchingly and my appeal to all countrymen, Hindus and Musalmaps 
alike, is to rally to that standard in their millions for the success of the nationalist 
cause, I do not mean anything ironic when 1 invite my Moslem brethren to sup- 
port the Delhi Manifesto of the Hindu Mahasabha, for you will be surprised to hear 
that the said manifesto does not aim at maintaining any exclusive privilege of the 
Hindus if such there be, indeed it does not even mention the word Hindu in any of 
its numerous clauses — perhaps some Hindu communalist may even say that applied 
to certain provinces like Bengal, for instance, it does away with a safeguard perhaps 
essential to the Hindu community — but there it is and there it lies, the great charter 
of the composite nationality that is going to be built up in India of the future, the 
Magna Charta of the minorities that has been enunciated at Delhi for the formation 
of a modern national state. 1 am under no illusions as to the difficulties that lie 
in our way. There are rocks ahead and in quarters where you least suspect it. 

And in these difficult days, those who are " stirring up communal 
poison are indeed objects of national shame. At the altar of this communal 
frenzy hundreds of innocent people had to be sacrificed at Kishoreganj, Dacca, 
Fabna^ Cawnpur and Benares. Communal frenzy, whether Hindu or Mahommedan, 
deserves unstinted condemnation. It is the duty of every educated Hindu and 
Mussalman to see that the mischief mongers, who exploit the ignorance of the help- 
less mass of our people and incite them to human slaughter merely for the_ sake of 
it, find no place in society and are punished for their inhuman cruelties and 
brutalities. 

The present communal trouble, 1 believe, however is merely a passing phase. It 
is true that when the Muslims first came to Hindusthan and conquered it. the 
Hindus had to suffer much in the desecration of temples and other forms of oppres- 
sion, but ultimately, after the conquerors had settled down in this country, the two 
communities lived in perfectly friendly terms, they even respected each others’ gods 
and developed a splendid spirit of toleration. Hinduism manifested itself in the birth 
of a new nationalism. When Islam will realise itself in a new consciousness of na- 
tionalism, which is already in the making, we will again witness the reunion of the 

two great communities. And that day is not very far. 

The problem of electorate is now-a-days insuperable from the Hindu-Muslim 

problem. The Mahomedans.with the exception of the Nationalist Muslim party, demand 
separate electorate and reservation of seats in legislatures, This demand of things 
clearly goes counter to Indian nationalism, and involves two questions, namely, a 
separate Muslim India and the conception of a pan-Islamic ‘empire from Constan- 
tinople to the Punjab. I hope I won't be misunderstood if say that these dreams, 
it not openly trumpetted, are cherished by many of our Muslim brethren. 

The implications of such pan-Islamic ideals require thorough understanding not 
only by the Hindus but also by the Government. Such claims, if supported, will 
not only witness a reverse for Indian nationalism but will permanently prove a 
death-knell to an united self-Governing British Empire. 

India belongs neither to Hindu nor to Mussalmans—it belongs to Indians alone. 
Realisation of this noble ideal of nationalism alone can see an end of all talks of 
communal problem. If Indians, as a nation, can rise above communal jealousies and 
demand self-government— supported by unity of all communities — only then alone 
will our dreams of Nationalism be realised. The future constitution of India, if and 
when it is formulated with an eye to the good of the country, must be based on 
the fundamental principle of Nationalism and not on communalism. A nation 
weakened by a thousand divisions has absolutely no right to claim self-government. 
All of us, tendus and Mussalmans, must not forget that agitation for self-rule, 
if carried on single-handed, would not lead us anywhere and that we have been 
made the laughing stock of the whole world by our domestic quarrel and selfish 
scramble for power. Let us not forget again that the political future of the 
two communities are inalienably mixed up, and that any of them who will carry on 
opposition to the other in the pursuit of the unattainable, will do a great harm not 
only to its own members, but indeed to the whole nation. 

Perhaps it will be universally admitted that communalism is born of anti-national 
propensities. Nobody will deny that the Hindus have a distinct contribution to the 
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political movements of India, I wish I could witness in my Muslim friends a com- 
petition in nationalism. Let my Muslim hretliren come forward, forget the past and 
join hands with the Hindus in the service of our common^ motherland. Let us 
respect and develop each others religion and culture and social_ traditions, in fact, 
all the essentials of our respective communities : but let ps not insist on the non- 
essentials of our life which may cause a just cause of grievance to each other, and in 
so doing let us eieet a mansion of HinduAIuslim uii’ty which will remain as a stand- 
ing testimony of our love and toleration for all lime to come. 

When this domestic quarrel has ended, the Hindus will realise themselves in 
larger generosity. Let the Hindu Sabha look to the future and shape its 
programme of action accordingly so that the Hindus may develop their individuality 
and distinctive culture harmoniously and with a greater degree of success. As I 
have said before, let us, in order to achieve this end, popularise our history and 
traditions to the mass of our people. Let us preach our cultural individuality' and 
Hharma’ to our people, not the Hharma’ that we generally know of, but that 
which, in the words of Sister Nivedita. '^is the essential quality, the permanent, the 
unfluctuating core of substance, the maniness of man. the lifencss of life as it 
were, to the Artist is Art, to the man of Science is Science, to the Monk is Vow.*' 
(The Web of Indian Life p. 139), We shall have to be conscious of this universal 
character of ^Dhrma', and through our own realise the pDliarma' of other. As 
Bernard Shaw said in his “Getting Married'' fp. 288), ‘‘Religion is a great force, _ the 
only motive force in the world. but ..that you must get a man through hL own religion 
and not through yours." 

With this consciousness and this idea of Dhanmi the Hindu will start out tn 
)»urge not for his owni bcnefii. heaps of rnbbi.'^Ii of religious bigotry _aud narrowness 
that have accumulated all over the world Disbelief and atheism of the West 
have brought distress to mankind, who are suflering from intense mental laceration. 
It is the dulv of the Hindu of to-morrow to x)rca<’h the message of peace, good will, 
happiness, faith and courage, the message of universal good which our ancient 
philosophy and wisdom once so splendidly did. I.et the world once again hear the 
the message of our hermitage, the most glorious soul-enthralling me.^sage. 


After the presidential speech was read. Dr. Moonje was requested to speak to 
the audience. Ho gave a very nice little speech in English staling the supreme 
need of military educatiou in India and related his personal experience gained in 
course of his recent European tour. He said that Indians were regarded in other 
countries of the world as docile and most case-loving and in some places as incapable 
of defending themselves, They were honoured as philosophers and thinkers but at 
the same time wmre regarded x^bysieally unfit for the present day world. 

He then described the attempts ho had been making for all these years to make 
military training a part of compulsory education in India. 

After Dr. Moonje had finished his short speech Baba Jarjabrnrani 
Lalj General Secretary of the Hindu Mahasabha, was requested to address the 
audience. There were cries of Hindi from one quarter, English I English ! 
from another. He said, he would sjjeak mainly in Hindi and summarise his speech 
in English at the end. He said : — 

‘Hainful events happened at Calcutta and other places in Bengal which opened 
the eyes of the Hindus of the province to their utterly helpless condition and the 
need of consolidating themselves for the sake of the protection of their honour, religion 
and self-respect. 

Bince after that, within the last few years, the Hindus of Bengal led by some of 
the best brains of Bengal like Sj. Ramananda Chatterjee and others, several of 
whom are present here also, have realised the significance of the movement and lent 
their full support to it. Sj. Ramananda Chatterji presided at the Surat session of 
the Mahasabha and only a few months back in March last presided at the Mahasabha 
Working Committee in Delhi and met Mahatma Gandhi in deputation to explain 
the attitude of the Mahasabha and issued an important manifesto stating the position 
of the Mahasabha in relation to the Hindu Mahasabha and the constitutional 
reforms. 

At the outset, I would speak on one point on which I have been thinking 
seriously, I find a strange mentality being developed amongst some educated 
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Hindus to the effect ihnt ^‘Hindnta” and *‘Xationali!5rb"~cannot go together— that 
they are irreconcilable. I ronsitier this an extremely mistaken vicu. It is the duty 
of the Hindus to u'crk for the regeneration of their community and culture as it is 
their duty to work for the freedom of their country. 1 work tor both and consider 
it the duty of every Hindu to work for both. 

This Conference is meeting at a most critical juncture \Ahen various vital issues 
affecting the Hindus and the" country are at stake. It is not po.ssible to touch them 
all in a short speech. Your president has already disLiissed most of tL( m in his 
address. I would lake this opportunity of protesting against the unfair remaiks m 
A\hich Hr. Ansari indulged when presiding at the Xationalist Muslim Conference. 
While extolling the Xationalist Muslim Conferenee to the skies, A\ith Avhich he would 
have CO quarrel if it remained at rhat, he went oui of his way lo It.vel unfair 
attacks upon the Hindu Mahasabha and J^ikh community as well. 

He is reported to haAe said that the Xaliona!i=m ot the Hindu Mahasabha is 
only a cloak for its aggressive communahsm. I AAant io enquire fiom Hr. Ansari. 
who was it who -went against and uiis responsible tor the serapplng of the Xehrii 
Tleport r.l the Lahore Congress? H it or is it not a fad that the Hiitdii Mahasabha 
inspite of its strictly nationalist attuude accorded its sup]jort to ihc Xchiu Eeport 
for the sake of aruving at rtascnable settlement of the Hindu Muslim qiiesMon. 
When the Mussalmans led by the Ali brothers and othcis led their re\olt against the 
support and the same was scrapptd by the Lahoie Congress the Mahasabha ie\ cited 
to its oiiginal nationalist position. 

Hoes it then lie in the mouth of Hr. Ansari to say that the Mahasabha's iiaticiialist 
attitude is only a cloak for aggressive communalisni? The Mahasabha has issued 
its manifesto keeping strict nationalism in the adrainistiation cf the country as its 
deal. But, it ha^ never refused to come to an understanding and compromise 
that ideal for the sake of aiming at a rea.sonable settlement if such were 
possible. We did not s])eak so far and were waiting to see how’ far Muslim opinion 
could be educated and led along right channels bv the recent movements going on 
amongst^ the Mussalmans. But is it not clear lo eveiy body that even the position 
of the ^Nationalist Muslim party which has been receiving encou!agcment in the 
country for the .'Jake of bringing about an advance in the Muslim mcw i^ 
substantially the same except that separate electorates are given up. Peparat^cn of 
8indh_ is demanded, reservation of seats under the garb of resoiA alien for 
minorities less than 25 per cent is demanded for the .^^ake of Mussalmans in all the 
provinces in which they arc in a minority and through the introduction of adult 
suffrage and representation on population basis, the Mus&almans of Bengal and 
the Punjab are placed ui a majority. Even the offices in the ministry are to 
be clividca by a convention including even representation in the public services. 

What is the difference then in substance between the demand of the comraiinalist 
Muslims and the nationalist Muslims Avith the exception of separate electorates ? 
We w’ould have been content lo watch the development of opinion amongst the 
Mussalmans but have been compelled to speak out cn account of the unnecessary 
and uncalled for attack levelled by Hr, Ansari on the Hindu Mahasabha not 
sparing even the Sikh community. 

Coming to the main work of the Mahasabha, I am pained to hate to remark 
that the Mahasabha of late has been forgetting the vast constructive programme it 
has laid before it and has to carry out and fulfil. While the Mahasabha cannot but 
attend to the important issues aficcting the vital interests of the Hindu community 
to-day, 1 would urge that the constructive work which the Mahasabha has to carry 
out in the matter of the removal of untoiichability, reclamation of Hindus, protection 
of the widow and orphans etc, should be given much more attention than is being 
given at present. 


SECOND DAY— 19th JULY mi 

The Conference met again on the next day, the 19th. Jzdy, under the president- 
ship oi Sj. Ramananda Chattorjee as the President had lo leave Burdwan for 
unavoidable reasons. This sitting was the most important of all the sittings of the 
Conference. The resolution disagreeing with the Congress scheme of communal 
compromise moved from the chair and supported by Sj. Mahitosh Eoy Chowdhurv 
and Eabu Jagatnarainlal was carried without a stinge of dissension from any quarter. 
The president in a lucid language explained 'the object of such a resolution and 
described the situation which would follow the adoption of the Congress scheme 
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of communal Fcttlcmcnt among the Hindus of Bengal and the Punjab. He left the 
Conference then proposing Dr. Sunity Kumar Chatterjee to the chair. The following 
is the text of the resolution 


THE RESOLUTION 

“This Conference, while acknowledging that the scheme of communal compromise as 
proposed by the Working Committee of the Congress marks an advance towards a 
settlement on national lines, considers it unsatisfactory on the following grounds : — 

(1) That it discriminates between Minorites of different Provinces and fixes in 
respect of the same an artificial and arbitrary limit of 25 per cent, evidently to 
exclude the important Hindu Minorities of Bengal and Punjab from the advantages 
of protection provided in the scheme. 

(2) That in introduces the principle of reserved representation as a measure of 
protection for Minorities, for which there is no precedent in any Constitution of any 
of the Modern Civilised Nations of the world. 

(3) That it has practically treated the essentially constitutional question of 
residuary powers as a communal question and has against the practically unanimous 
Hindu opinion decided that they shall rest in the Provinces instead of the Central 
Government, which is against the modern trend of Federalism. 

fd) That it has treated the question of the separation of Sind apart from the 
general c{uestion of alteration of boundaries of provinces through expert examination 
by a Boundaries Commission, and that it has decided the question in utter disregard 
of determined opposition of the Hindus of Siud who will have to bear a larger 
proportion of the inevitable increased taxation in relation to their population, as 
compared with the Moslems in Smd. 

/S) That it has introduced the novel principle of minimum qualification for 
public service which is bound to affect the essential principle of maintaining the ad- 
ministration ar a high standard of efficiency, irrespective of consideration of caste or 
creed, besides being uneconomical in that lower talents will be recruited at a higher 
price and higher talents placed at a discount.'’ 

Sj. Makitosh Ray Chotedhury, in supporting the resolution in a vigorous speech, 
explained point by point the defects of the scheme so far as the Hindus of Bengal 
and Punjab were concerned. He explained the inefficiency of the proposal of 
minimum qualification for public services and said that by adoption of the proposal 
an injustice would be done to the talent of people. 

He said the Working Committee of the Congress perhaps did what was the best 
in the circumstances in which they were placed but with due deference to the great 
leaders, the speaker thought thatltheir solution of the communal problem was far 
from satisfactory. The Committee had departed from the principle of nationalism in 
their anxiety to placate the Mahomedans, while by confining the special protection 
of the minority interests in their scheme only to those minorities who form 25 per 
cent or less of the population of a province they had done injustice to the Hindus 
of the Punjab and Bengal. In yielding to the Mahomedan demand on the question 
of residuary powers, the Working Committee had also made even a greater mistake. 
The speaker said that the Hindus w^ere prepared to make all sorts of sacrifice for the 
sake of nationalism but if the high principle of nationalism was deviated from for 
the sake of the Moslem community, the Hindus of Bengal claimed the right to 
special protection of their interest. 

Bahu Jaqatnarainlal delivered a very nice and exhaustive speech in support of the 
resolution. He dwelt at length on the merit of the resolution and brought the defects 
of the Congress scheme to the notice of the audience by facts and figures. 

A resolution appreciating the spirit of patriotism of Dinesh Gupta and others 
and condoling their deaths was moved and carried. 

The Conference then closed the session. 



The Bihar Frovincial Hindu Conference 


The eesBiou of the Bihar Provincial Hindu Conference opened at Patna on the 
December 1931. Mr. Sack chid at) anda SmJia, ex-Finance Member, Chairman of the 
Keception Committee, in his address, said that till the Hindu Mahasabha became a 
political body as well, Hindu public opinion either in negotiations with the Government 
or the non-Hindus always went by default, for the simple reason that the bulk of ihe 
Hindus at that Lime did not approach public questiouf from a strictly Hindu standjioint, 
even when it was called for. That was not, however, the case now. At the present 
moment through the mediuna of the Mahasabha and its affiliated provincial Sabhas, 
it was possible for all who might care to do so to obtain a perspective of Hindu 
public opinion as such clearly reflected. That to his mind was a great advantage 
in a country like theirs. In countries advanced in political concepiions and ideals 
like those of western Europe, where the vast bulk of the people were influenced in 
their judgment by considerations of purest patriotism, things stood obviously on a 
ditferent tooting from those in India of to-day, where to their dire misfortune some 
fairly large sections of the body politic had not yet passed in their mentality and 
political outlook beyond the range of purely communal considerations. In such a 
state of affairs, discussions of political problems under the influence of theories not 
wholly applicable to the actual conditions of life naturally led no-where, as they 
had recently witnessed in the proceedings of the Bound Table Conference in London, 
In fact, the only result of negotiations carried on by the vaiioiis political groups 
and parties acting under the influence of confliciing ideals and aspirations was 
nothing but disruption and disharmony in their public activities. It was, therefore, 
all to the good that there should be now in existence a fully organised and re- 
presentative" body like the Hindu Mahasabha which clearly reflected Hindu public 
opinion without any suspicion of its being dominated by mere theories having no 
relation to facts and absolutely remote in their application to the present political 
realities in this country, 

In his presidential address, Bhai Parmanand said : ‘The Hindu Mahasabha stands 
for nationalist principles, not because they suit the Hindus but because they are 
the true foundations on which alone real national progress can be based. If these 
principles benefit the Hindus more because they are the majority community, that 
benefit is merely incidental. It is also natural, because the Hindus have been, and 
even now are the bulk of the nation of this country. To use the words ‘it suits 
them’ is really very hard when Mahatma Gandhi knows that the Hindu Mahasabha 
demands received full support from the Punjab Hindu Sabha, although the Punjab 
Hindus are in a minority and as such these principles do not suit them. The 
Mahasabha and its principles have been supported by the views of the League of 
Nations and British and European statesmen. The Mahomedaus put forth their 
claims as a minority, but what they actually claim is not protection from any 
possible disability or injustice. What they want is to build up a structure of 
positive privileges which would emphasise and perpetuate the aloofness of Muslims 
and lead to their progressive consolidation as a permanently alien group in the 
country.' 

Resolutions 

The Conference concluded its sesiou on the 28th. December by passing several 
resolutions. 

The Conference viewed with great concern and alarm the agitation 
carried by outside Moslems against the Kashmir State from purely communal consi- 
derations and expressed sympathy with the Hindu population of Kashmir for the 
immense loss of life and property as a result oi disturbances. The conference 
feared that the Maharaja was yielding to the most uniebsonable and aggressively 
communal demands of Moslems and requested him to remove such fears of Hindus 
by protecting the interests of Hindus within the slate in an adequate manner. 

The Conference supported the resolution of the Working Committee of the Maha- 
sabha appointing a special committee to inquire into the grievances of the Hindu 
subjects of Hyderabad, Bhopal and Junagadh where the Hindus formed the majority 
of the population. 

The conference was of opinion that the Hindus of Bihar forming 90 per cent, ot 
the population of the province had been ignored by the Government in the matter 
of representation at the Bound Table Conference and expressed extreme disssatisfac- 
tinn at the same. 



THE STUDENTS’ CONFERENCES 


The Bengal Students’ Conference 

UALCUTTASnL OCTGBOR mi. 

Mr. S. Saiyanuirii, in the course ol his presideutial address at the Beiiaal Btudeuts’ 
ODiiha’oiifC, which opeued its session on the Snl OCTOBER at Calcuttarobseiwcd 

“A great deal_ oi nonsense has been talked and written about the well-worn topic of 
siudeiits and politics, I will state my conclusions on the Uiatter. for your careful 
consideration. 1 ^Yill make a distinction between students below' eighteen, and 
students abewe eighteen. To students below eighteen, I will venture to suggest that 
they serve themselves and their country best, by keeping aloof from active" participa- 
tion in politics. 1 do not w'ant them to be blind or deaf to what is going on around 
them. I want them to watch, see. and listen. 1 w'ant them to develop" the great 
ipialities ot courage, patriotism, and self-sacrifice. But they are too young to be of 
any u.se in polities at the age, and if they wail some time, and prepaie themselves, 
they will be ol greater service in politics. ‘ Of course, I except those who feel the 
irresistible caii of ihoir country and do not like to stay at school or at college. They 
are the exccptioiij and no general rule can bind them. ‘ 

ilLU with regard to studaits above eighteen years, J have no hesitation in saying 
that they will lose nothing, but will gam a great deal, if ihev respond to the *cail 
even to take active part in politics. In their case. I woiiid utter only the caution. 
Most of them are dependent on their parents or guardians. They owe it to them to 
iiet their consent, before they break away' from their moorings. Again, 1 except those 
who feel the irresistible call. 1 am not’ ini pressed by the jepine argument that their 
education will be spoiled. If education means as it ought to, the" training of thi* 
mind, the liuildipg tip of the body and the fitting of "a man to respond to the 
nobler impulses in him, active participation in the politics ot a subject countrv 
lighting nou-violently for freedom is the very best education which anv boy or girl 
can get. 

In all provinces of India, the one pioblem which stares educated men in their 
face IS that of unemployment. There is no patent cure for it. Its historical 
inevitability must have been foreseeu. It was not ; hence the tragedv. Lord 
Macaulay's minute, which was the foundation of modern university education’ in this 
country, deliberately stated that the mam object of education to be imparted to the 
'natives was to train clerks for the East Indian Company'; and in spite of many 
changes, some of them wholesome, our universities and colleges Lave largely remained 
clerk-manufacturing factories. The radical remedy for ibis chronic state of unemploy- 
ment w'lll come only with the establishment of Sw'araj Government in our country. 
To-day the main avenues of employment for our educated men are only the over- 
crowded government and other offices, and the still more overcrowded profession of 
law or medicine But under the Sw'araj Government, the army, the navy, the air 
force, the mercantile marine service, the indioenous and foreign banks of the country, 
the great trading houses which w'ill then come into existence, the iudiistiies which 
will then be established, agriculture which will then be radically improved and will 
ftourish and many other spheres of national activity will offer “ample liild for the 
employment of the talent of the educated with of’ the country: 1 would ask you tn 
wait in patience for that state of affairs; that is bound to come in two or three 
years. 

Meantime, I w'Ould ask you not to waste your energy. There is plenty of work 
lying before. Deshabandhu ]>as had evolved “a fine and w'ell-thought out' scheme ot 
village re-construction in Bengal, which w'ould have absorbed the energies of hundreds 
of our young educated men and women, and would have transformed our villages. 
The cruel hand of death snatched him away from us before he could mature his 
plans. But, if not on that grand scale, on a modest scale, it is still possible for you 
to spread yourselves in the villages and become centres of culture and usefulness. 
I am not painting a mere Utopia. 1 make a practical suggestion, which 1 sboitki 
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like to carry out. Go and settle in a village, 'where you are not altogether unknown, 
Take some beautiful books, pictures, and a gi'amophone with good plates of good 
music with you, take also a chest of medicines, learning how to use the medicines. 
Learn the art of spinning and weaving, and the art of teaching it to others. Learn 
something about agiiculture. Settle in the village, help the village folk to spend 
their evenings or their leisure moments with some happiness. Cure their ordinary 
ailments. Read the books, show the pictures and play the gramophone to them. 
Take interest in their afiPairs, help them to resist the petty tyranny of the small 
revenue, irrigation and police officials. Represent their grievances to the higher 
authorities, help them to keep the village clean and sanitary, help them to nght 
epidemics, teach their children in a small school ; by and by, you will find a place 
in their hearts, and also in their purses. It is not going to be easy work, to begin 
with. But I am confident that, if tried on a proper scale and with sufficient patience, 
it is bound to yield very good results. Anyhow, under the Swaraj Government, v/e 
must have a five-year or a ten year plan, to transfoim our villages into living, virile 
healthy units of a free resurgent nation. You may be pioneers in that work. 

The fashion in India to-day, with some people, is to think always and to talk 
sometimes of Bengal as the hot-bed of violence. It is a liabel on the fair name 
of Bengal. Her sons and daughters are so recklessly patriotic, that some of them 
resort to deeds which are violent. But they form a very small microscopic minority. 
I am not a philosopher. Therefore, I 'will not indulge iu the ethics or the non-ethics 
of violence, as opposed to non-violence. That is too profound a subject for me. For, 
is it possible for me to say that violence has always been inefiective, and non-violence 
alone effective ? On the other hand, the history of man up to the year of grace 1931, 
illustrates only one increasing purpose viz, that violence is to be the ulti- 
mate arbiter in the affairs of nations. But there is one streak of light in the 
otherwise dark clouds of human history viz., that men are slowly learning that it is 
better to count heads than to break them, even in the affairs of nations, just as 
they have learnt that lesson, slowly and painfully, in the affairs of the individual. 

But while other nations may take their own time to learn this lesson, India has 
made her choice and, in my opinion rightly, under the leadership of Mahatma Gan- 
dhi, to use only the weapon of non-violence, in her struggle for freedom. There is 
principle behind that:. India struggles for her freedom, not only for her own self, 
but also for the sake of a war-weary world. She wants to give to the world her 
age-along mrssage of ^‘peace on earth and goodwill to all men.’’ She cannot do so 
if she wins her own freedom through violence, for the sake of the world. 

She is also pledged to non-violence, for her own sake. Fortunately or unfortu- 
nately, ludia to-day is a land of diflering creeds and castes. That she may be 
welded into one strong-willed nation is the hope of every lover of the country. Non- 
violence is the easiest platform on which they can so unite. Communal violence is 
the worst form of violence ; and once it is allowed to spread, the prospects of Indian 
nationhood will recede rapidly into the background. 

A foreign irresponsible Government will always find it difficult to fight violence 
in a subject race. A Swaraj Government, backed by public opinion, can alone deal 
effectively with violence. Those of us, therefore, who desire that violence should 
disappear iu this country at the earliest possible moment, must pray and work for 
an honourable and peaceful settlement being arrived at between Great Britain and 
India at the Round Table Conference. That will be the radical cure for violence- 
If Mahatma Gandhi be allowed to return empty-handed to India, God help Great 
Britain and India. 

I am anxious that we should be clear in our minds, as to what we want. Some 
of you may have followed the recent controversy in the columns of “Young India’’ 
between Mahatma Gandhi and myself, on this matter. Do we want political power 
or reforms ? My answer is emphatic. We want political power to rule ourselves 
as we wish. I am glad that Mahatma Gandhi has expressed the same sentiment 
in England. He wants power for his countrymen “even to sin.'’ The point can 
admit of no doubt at all. If, to-morrow, Great Britain were to make India dry, 
prohibit the import of all foreign cloth, help agriculture considerably, establish in- 
dustries and banks in the sole interest of India, and add to the wealth of the 
nation, even then, I would not acquiesce in the continuance of British rule in this 
country. For, I would rather be a member of a free nation, some of whom diink 
alcohol, some of whom dress themselves iu foreign cloth, and which is no very rich, 
rather than a member of a nation of slaves, none of whom drinks, all of whom 
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wear khaddar, and where wealth accumulates, but men decay. Clear thinking on 
this matter is essential. 

There is one constructive method of nation-building work, in which you should 
all take part to-day. Comiuunalism is the poison which is corroding the body 
politic of India. It must be ruthlessly cut out. You must learn to think, speak 
and act in terms of the nations. In the secular held of Government, there is no 
room for caste or community. The modern Slate taxes, legislates, polices, judges, 
ftghts, and discharges obligations of social service for all citizens irrespective of 
their caste or creed. The prosperity and adversity of the State affect all citizens, 
irrespective of their caste or creed. The efficiency of the individual alone counts 
in the modern State, and not his antenatal accident. When India gains freedom, 
the services of communities will be assessed, if at all. not by the title holders and 
by the toadies among them, but by the number of brave men and women who 
sacrificed themselves in the struggle for the country's freedom. Communal minori- 
ties have nothing to fear, under a democratic government, if their religion, culture, 
language and customs, so far as they are not inconsistent with puolic order or 
morality are statutorily protected, as they will be in Swaraj India. Majorities in 
Indian ’Legislatures will not be communal, but will consist of all communities. 
Separate electorates cannot soften the rigors of majority rule, if the majorities be 
communal. Xo separate community can prosper, if the whole country suffers under 
foreign rule. Communities do not advance by some of them getting high office or 
title. When the whole country prospeis under Swaraj, every community also vill. 
These are fundamental elementary truths, but some communar leaders are cleliberately 
made to forget them. I appeal .to you. to whatever community you may belong, 
to spread these truths far and wide" and to exorcise the demon of communalistu 
from the country. 

I need not elaborate, to a student audience in Bengal, the need for Swadeshi, 
and the boycott of all foreign goods. This is intended mainly as an economic 
weapon. Boycott has been and may be used again as a political weapon. But, to- 
day under the terms of the Gandhi-Irwin pact, we cannot and we do not advocate 
the boycott of British goods as such. But w^e are entitled and bound to preach and 
practise Swadeshi. We must go in for Swadeshi goods wherever possible, and as 
far as possible. We must boycott all foreign goods. The only exceptions, I would 
make, are medicines, books and necessary machinery for our industries. 

We are all to-day talking of the Indian Federation including the Indian States. 
Mahatma Gandhi is extremely nice to the Indian Princes, and does not mind their 
coming into the Indian Federation, remaining small autocrats in their own States. 
But the Maharaja of Bikaner does not respond. He lays down impossible conditions. 
I personally feel that the Indian Federation must stop with the Indian Provinces, 
leaving it to the Indian States to come in, if they want to, on the following condi- 
tion, viz. (1) that the fundamental rights of citizenship are guaranteed statutority 
to the people of the Indian States, entering the Federation, (2) that redress in this 
matter is available to the people of ‘the Indian States in the Federal Supreme 
Court and (3) that the representatives of the Indian States to the Federal Legis- 
lature, at least to the Lower House, are elected by the people of the Indian States. 
What will happen in this matter is too soon to say. But I am not very enthusiastic 
about a Federation of all-India just now. I am also clearly against the proposal to 
vest the residuary powers of the Federation in the Federating units. The centri- 
fugal tendencies in our country are so great, and the centri pet aE forces yet so weak 
that I am anxious that no step should be taken which will strengthen ' the former 
and weaken the latter. There is, however, one direction in which you can help the 
triumph of Indian nationalism over narrow Provincialism. Be proud that you are 
Bengalees, but be prouder that you are Indians. 

After Swaraj is obtained, we shall have to fight many enemies inside and outside 
our country. Satyagraha and non-pay noent of taxes and disobedience of laws are 
all very well, when we are fighting- foreign bureaucracy. But 1 dread to think of 
the future Swaraj Government if it has to continually fight among its own citizens, 
Satyagrahis, passive resisters, and law-breakers. There is a dangerous doctrine to-day 
that Satyagraha is a more potent weapon than the ballot box. It may be or may 
not be : but no civilised Government can exist, if every citizen thereof claims the 
right to decide for himself whether a tax should be paid or not, or whether a law 
should be obeyed or not, and acts accordingly. A Swaraj Government can function 
efficiently, if its citizens learn that majority rule must be obeyed, so long as the 
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minority is given the fullest right to convert itself into a majority . The majority 
may become so tyrannical, toe minorities may be justified in resorting to passive 
resistance. But that should be an exception and not the rule. You have great work 
in propagating the sound doctrines. I invite you to do so. 


The Bihar Students’ Conference 

The Bihar t^tudents’ Conference was held afArrah on the 20th. October 1931. As 
Manshi hnar Sara?i, the president, could not be present at the Conference, his 
address was read on his behalf. The following is the text : — 

Mr. Chairman and Friends — Never before in modern times has India been so 
deeply stirred as she is to-day. The idea of freedom has caught her imagination 
and for its attainment and retention an ever-increasing number of men as well 'as 
women is ready to go through every sufiering aud to make all sacrifice. The spirit 
of freedom pervades not only_ the realm of politics but is making itself felt in many 
other departments of our national thought and activity. Old ideas are crumbling 
and tradition is losing its sway. A new hope aud a "fresh faith are inspiring our 
hearts and there is visible ou all sides a solemn determination to revive and increase 
our past glory. The atmosphere is filled with the spirit of service aud sacrifice. A 
session of your Conference held at a time like this has an importance all its own 
and I am very grateful that you have called upon me to render you such little 
assistance as I can at this important juncture. I prize the honour that you have 
been pleased to confer oti me. 

Freedom is coining, but do not forget, gentlemen, I pray you, the serious respon- 
sibilities it entails. Those who by severe preparation and strict discipline do not 
cqui};) themselves for the right exercise of freedom often make a mess of their country 
and its future. History contains instances where liberty has degenerated into license, 
license has led to chaos and chaos has brought about the extinction of freedom 
itself. The retention of freedom, I beg you to remember, is far more diflScuIt than 
its acquisition. 

^Ynat then is the task before you ? Those of you who truly long to be the 
soldiers of freedom no other aim is really worth having must first of all liberate 
your minds. Don't yield unquestioning obedience to authority. Don' fallow tradition 
to frighten you. Don’t follow blindly any man however great. Don’t accept any- 
thing on trust. Examine carefully any idea that is placea before you. Welcome all 
that is good, reject all that is evil. Believe me, no country in the world has been 
a greater victim of tradition than this unhappy laud of ours. And no 
community ^ has suffered more than the Hindu community from the carping 
and degrading effects of tradition and custom. At every step and in all 
directions ^ tradition mocks us and without any resistance we succumb to its 
tyranny. The tragedy of the situation is that even educated men invent arguments, 
mind you, all of them are not insincere, in justification of every absurdity and their 
enfeebled minds seek shelter in some book of hoary antiquity. I venture to submit 
that no^ book, -however ancient or authoritative, should be allowed to convert human 
beings into slaves who dare not exercise their reasoning or critical faculty, I am 
happy to find that Mahatma Gandhi who, according to his own declaration ^believes 
in the Vedas.^ the JJpanishads, the Puranas and all that goes by the name of Hindu 
Scriptures and therefore in ^Avtars and re-births/ is not in favour of surrendering 
our judgment even to our Shastras. Says he, T shall not make a fetish of religion 
and I cannot justify any evil in its sacred name. I have no desire to carry one 
single soul with me, if I caanot convince him by an appeal to his reason. I shall 
even go to the length of rejecting the divinity of the most ancient Shaatras if they 
do not appeal to my reason,’ Pray do not misunderstand my position. I yield to 
no one in my admiration of and loyalty to Hinduism which I consider to be the 
most precious heritage of our race. The world is waiting for its message and it is 
for us to carry it to far-off lands. But make no mistake. The Hinduism which 
will enrich the world is the Hinduism which ennobles and inspires and not the 
Hinduism which demands unreasoning acquiescence from its votaries. 
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Some of us— happily their number is fast diminishin have transferred their 
allegiance from one tradition ro another. The tradition of th'j; West they have subs- 
tituted for the tradition of the East and in the name of culture and enlightenment 
they perpetrate shocking acts of vandalism. While they decry our own institution, 
they^ dare not question even the most trivial rules of Western ettiquettte. Their 
foreign mode of thought, foreign garb and foreign tastes should be objects of pro- 
found pity. Little do they realise that blind imitation is the surest proof of what 
Mahatma Gandhi has called ‘slave mentality.' 

It should be your aim and endeavour to destroy this mentality. Free India 
will need institutions which will foster and develop freedom and for the construction 
for a new order of things, the first requisite is the capacity to think fearlessly. 
Our past— tp deny its greatness is to betray gross ignorance— should spur us to stre- 
nuous activity in order to make the futuie mightier than the past : bat to hold 
that our past was perfect and free from all blemish is to ignore the law of evolu- 
tion. On the other hand, the humiliating craze for imitation of the West and a 
sub-conscious desire to convert India into another Europe is a new and more dan- 
gerous malady which should be ruthlessly exterminated. Remember, friends, the 
world is in sore need of India which will have the wisdom and courage to think 
its own thoughts and to live its own life. India loses all value if it is to be only a 
faint and feeble copy of the West. The world wants originals and not copies. It 
should be your ambition and pride to give to humanity the India that again in the 
future as in the past will make its own distinct and distinctive contribution to the 
enlightenment and advancement of the world. 

If you break away from crude traditions and senseless customs of recent growth 
your ideas about sex will necessarily undergo a deep and radical transformation. 
You will realise that woman has as important a function in life to discharge as a 
man. It is a crime to impede her sclf-reallsa^on and sdf-impression. It should be 
your privilege to resist her to fulfil her destiny. Friends. I beg you to consider the 
colossal stupidity and cruelty of the attitude of many of us, men, who feel in- 
clined to dictate to woman. I respect and admire man's anxiety to serve woman, 
but I fail to appreciate his wish to dominate. If you desire to view this problem in 
its true perspective you will have to make a long and sustained mental effort to 
change your angle of vision. Our minds for long have been running in a particu- 
lar groove to alter their course and direction. 

I shall make, if I may, one or two concrete suggestions in this connection to 
provoke thought and even controversy. You have to create such an atmosphere 
that no woman should ever feel the slightest sense of insecurity in any public place 
or conveyance. Every woman should be heartened by the conviction that as long as 
there is one single educated young man alive and as ' long as he can help it. no 
harm or insult can befall her. Every young man should be eager to spring forward 
to the rescue of a woman, regardless of all personal consequences to himself. This 
sense of security will be the most effective means of abolishing purdah. I venture 
to hope that there is no young man present here to-day who upholds the horrors 
of purdah. Apart from other considerations, if we want to live W’e must banish 
pu7’dah fmm our midst ; it is inhuman. Who does not know that thousands of 
woman die of pthisis every year because we in our wisdom have decided to keep 
them shut up in houses where air and light have not much free access ? Strange 
are our notions- of respectability I The greater the respectability a family claims, the 
greater the rigidity with which it observes No Hindu can have the hardihood to 

assert that this wretched practice has any religious sanction behind it, blind custom 
and agonising cowardice alone are responsible for its continuance. With the 
disappearance of purdah girls’ education will become more real and liberal. The 
gro’^h and spread of girls’ education will force a change in the laws of marriage 
and the rules of inheritance. It will give a new position and a new status to our 
woman who will become as great upholders of India’s dignity, honour and freedom 
as men themselves. 

Not a whit less urgent is the crusade that you have to carry on against 
communalism. Friends, it is a humiliating confession to make, but truth must be 
told. The nationalism of most of ns is only skin-deep. You scratch a nationalist 
and you find a communalist. And what is infinitely worse is that Hindus among 
themselves are hopelessly divided. Can we honestly say that, for instance, a 
Bhummihar Brahnain regards a Kayastha as his brother or a Kayastha makes no 
distinction between another Kayastha and a Vaish? Who does not know that during 
elections not a few of us try to take advantage of this separatist feeling? Who does 
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not know that in matters of appointments Ibis feeling sometimes make? ns commit 
jobberry in the name of adequate caste represmitaiion? Do not some of our minister?, 
legislators and public men, most of whom are graduates, for their onn ignoble per- 
sonal ends fan the flame of coramunalisra ? Would not at least some of our so- 
called leaders who have manoeuvred themselves into the lime-light drop into utter 
oblivion and absolute nothingnes'^ if they ceased to take advantage of and encourage 
communal bitterness and strife ? It is my deliberate conviction that our educated 
men cannot escape their share of responsibility for the growth communalisni. 
Happily, in villages, comparatively speaking, this deadly _ poison has pot produced 
its pernicious effects as it has done in large towns and cities* But, if immediate and 
stern measures are not adopted. I am afraid, there will be such a confljigraiion in 
the country that it will consume all our hope for the future. 

In pleading for nationalism I am not thinking, I assure vou, of the present fight 
for Swaraj. A nation's greatness is not founded on the decision of any ^ Round 
Table Conference, it is dependent on the attitudes, capacities and virtues inherent 
in the nation itself. It is np to you, gentlemen, to take a vow’ that in all civic 
matters you will not allow religion, race or caste to influence your judgment or 
action. Do not think in terms of caste or community, Every Indian should be 
equally dear to you. A Brahman or a Dom, a Muslim or a Christian, an Anglo- 
Indian or a domiciled Englishman, indeed every one born of the common mother 
should have equality of rights and opportunities. It is a crime to make plistinctiqn 
between one Indian" and another on grounds of race, religion or caste. Unless this 
feeling becomes real, all talk of nationalism is sheer hypocrisy. Remember, our sal- 
vation lies in nationalism, communalism will only lead to our destruction. 

You, friends, can make a beginning at once. Begin to think as Indians, ft will 
require, believe me. terrible effort to do so. The surrounding atmosphere is surcharged 
with communalism and it is by no means easy to resist its baneful influence. You 
should be prepared to meet with failures and disappointments. Do not be daunted 
or disheartened by them. Keep your faith in nationalism undimmed. Let not the 
communalism of your friends and colleagues throw your mind out of gear. Do not 
say, as alas, so many actually say, T have been acting honestly and sincerely as a 
nationalist but so and so has been thwarting me as a communaiis . My friends call 
me an impractical visionary or a fool. Very good, I shall suffer no longer. I can be 
as great a coramunalist as he.' Poor is the faith in nationalism which crumbles into 
pieces at the first touch of communalism. In your schools and colleges, in your 
debates and games, in your social and other activities recognise no ^ distinction of 
caste or creed and th"us lay the foundation of that nationalism ns in after-life will 
survive all shocks. 

Some of you, gentlemen, may perchance feel inclined to find fault with me for 
dwelling on what might be considered to be extra-educational questions, but if there 
be any such critics I desire to tell them in all humility, but with perfect explicit- 
ness, that I beg to differ from them. Education, according to my conception, is 
only a means to an end and not the end itself. The aim of education is bound to 
change with the varying needs. It is, therefore, easy to contemplate that at a given 
moment in the Lfe of a nation one particular aspect of education more than another 
may need specid insistence. Far be it from me to under-estimate the value of 
intellectual studies, investigation and research, but I, for one, for at least for some 
time to come, would unhesitatingly devote the major portion of my attention and 
energy to the development of character. Let the character be improved and I 
doubt not scholarship and research will not be long to follow. It is a delight again 
to quote Mahatma Gandhi. In replying to the address ^ presented to him by the 
French students at Marseilles he observed, ^Real education consisted not in packing 
the brain with so many facts and figures, not in passing examinations by reading 
numerous books but in developing character.’ Very rightly, if I may say so with 
all respect, he said in the same speech, ‘a nation loses its liberty owing to some of 
its own weaknesses, and we find that immediately we shed our weaknesses, we regain 
our liberty.’ 

I have been interested in education and connected with educational institutions 
all my life and as one day succeeds another the conviction grows deeper and strong- 
er in me that character lies at the root of all progress and all success. It is no- 
thing short of a tragedy that character-building does not receive that attention at 
home or at school or college as it should. The parents are satisfied if their young 
hopefuls creditably get through some public examinations and the worth of an edu- 
cational institution is measured by the percentage of its passes. I am surprised 
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that the result ol this neglect is not more deplorable than whcd ii actually is. Does 
it not happen that a lad secures a nrst place in his class but is uinTilling or unable 
to protect a tiny little fellow who is being bullied or ill-treated by some big boy ? 
What is worse is that he is unconscious of his duty to Iris younger or weaker brother. 
Does it not happen that a man tops the list in the B. A. or B. Sc. examioalion but 
refuses to go even to Burma or Ceylon— not to mention more distant lands— on a 
good salary aii<l with excellent pruspects ? He lacks that energy and initiative as 
will iniperhim to think of untrodden fields. Anything unfamiliar is beyond his ken. 
The present unemjiloymenc of the educated classes is the resultof diverse causes but 
I venture to submit th:d lack of enterprise is most certainly one of them. The spirit 
of adventure, capacity to lake ri^^ks, the courage to face difficulties and the determi- 
nation to conquer tliAn would, I assure you, make you better men and citizens 
well as improve your iivospects. 

There is one aspect of this question, gentlemen, which you will pardon my saying, 
tills me with indescribable pain and anguish. You make eloquent speeches and 
write slashing articles condemning social evils but very seldom, if ever, you consider 
it your duty to translate your views into action. You attack the system of tilah 
and jake\ but you yourseives directly or indirectly become parties to their demand 
and acceptance" You know as well as anybody else that this pernicious custom is 
ruining manv poor families and is blasting the" lives of many girls and still you do 
not feel called upon to take practical steps to save the people" from this ruination and 
humiliation. You deceive yourseives when you say that the responsibility is not 
yours but of your parents. ' How many more i^neh’latas will have to burn themselves 
to death before your conscience will be aroused ? It is my unalterable faith that 
the agony of these unhappy girls and their families goes up to Heaven and calls for 
curses on those who directly or indirectly couiitenauce or encourage this abominable 
practice. A young man with character would say with folded hands and with most 
genuine and profound love and respect, ‘Father, I am ready to do _ anything 
at your bidding but not even for you am I prepared to participate in 
this social crime. This shame is not possible/ Take another example. 
You rail al purdah but do not possess the courage to lake out youi little sister 
even for a walk in the open air. What is the value. F ask, of all your talk of 
manliness if you do not have the nerve to put up a strong fight against evil ? 
Purify and "strengthen your character, because India needs men and not 
spineless individuals. 

Intellect is of course very valuable but do not please exaggerate its importance : 
inielleot alone will take you neither to success nor to distinction in life. It is chara^*- 
ter, taken in its broad and comprehensive sense, which elevates a man and a nation. 
Have you ever paused to consider wffiy a tiny little island in the Atlantic is one of 
the most dominating factors in the modern world ? Why is England great ? I do 
not know what answer others may give to the question, but my answer is short and 
simple, because her sons and daughters have character. 

During my several visits to England I have been struck not only by the character 
of Engliteh boys and girls but also by their physique. I do not forget that they are 
rich and we arc distressingly poor. I also remember that they have a colder climate 
than ours, but after making" allow'ance for these circumstances we must acknowledge 
that they attach far greater value to health than we do. Look at this problem from 
any angle and the conclusion is inevitable that a boy or a girl owes his or her first 
duty to his or her body. Hoiv many of our voung men and women systematically try 
to make their bodies strong and beautiful ? Friends, physical beauty is a thing not 
to be despised. 

Permit me to pause for a moment here and make a submission to those who 
feel horrified at the very idea of our girls going in for any physical exercise. I 
humbly ask them if the bodies of boys and girls are so different in constitution that 
the former needs exercise but the latter does not. Why, in the name of common 
sense, should girls be prevented from improving and strengthening their bodies more 
particularly when they have to bear the strain of child-birth ? We have begun to 
establish girls’ schools but very seldom we think of providing them with play 
grounds. It is for you to fight this prejudice down. 

But even in the case of boys there are not a few parents as well as teachers who 
grudge the time spent over physical games and exercises. This attitude is responsi- 
ble for the death of so many of our distinguished men in the prime of life. A man 
at fifty begins to expect the visit of the angle of death and nervously waits for him, 
His relations and friends look upon him as an old man past all work. He himself 
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talks as if he is half-dead. I want, you, gentlemen, to avoid this fate. You can do 
so provided you start from now looking after your bodies. You should create such 
mentality that the feebleness hr flabbiness of the body may be looked upon as a 
disgrace and a humiliation. Y’our muscle should give you as much satisfaction 
and pride as your first-class first at a University or some other public examination. 
May I in this" connection relate the experience of an Indian youth at a British 
university ? He applied for admission and the authority coucernedwas reluctant 
to^ admit him. He produced all his certificates and testimonials but they created no 
eftect. In sheer despair the youngman blurted out that he had been* the captain 
of the hockey team of his college. Instantly came the remark, ‘Oh I that alters the 
situation.' The applicant was admitted. Has not this a lesson for you and voiir 
teachers and guardians ’? 

^ The next topic, I ask permission slightly to touch, is discipline. Remember 
friends, I want you to submit to no tyranny of any shape or description, i fully 
realise my responsibility and anxiously weigh my words when I say that you 
should rebel against any authority which is dtvsigned to crush your .independence 
and manliness. Tyranny masquerading in the garb of discipline should be fought 
against and shown no quarter. At the same time 1 beg you to appreciate tire value 
of true discipline. A body of undisciplined men is a 'mob and it becomes an army 
only when it is disciplined. You cannot lead if you have not learnt to obey. The 
lack of discipline and organisation makes our corporate life feeble and inefleetive. 
What can you expect where evervdmdy is a law unto himself What would 

happen to an army if the private refused to follow the captain ! Y^har. would 
happen to a hostel *if the hostelers set at naught the authority of the warden 
What would happen to a college if the students defied the principal ? The plain 
answer is disorder and disruption. 

Closely allied with discipline is the question of organi.sation. Fur national success, 
organisation is absolutely essential. A nation that is disorganised has not the 
^hbsc of a chance of making its mark in modern world. An Indian visitor to the 
West is vastly impressed by the organisation that he sees all around him there. Go 
to any place and you will find unmistakable evidence of organisation. I shall ask 
you to make a beginning. Organise your clubs and other movements. The lesson 
learnt now will stand you in good stead in after-life. 

I have purposely placed before you, gentleman, only a very few ideas in the hope 

that you might confine yourselves to them during the next twelve months. Concen- 

tration is essential for success. Suppose you take up the question of physique and 
tilak md jaJ?ez at this session. Throughout the year work devotedly for the improve- 
ment of your bodies and for the destruction of the hated system of" dowry. At the 
succeeding session consider the progress made and then decide if you will take up 
any fresh questions or will continue your present activitie'^. Allow no resolution 
to exist merely on paper. Every resolution that you adopt should register your 
solemn determination to put into practice some resolve of yours. Let not your 
Conference be like so many other Conferences which begin and end in talk. Insin- 
cere talk disgusts the listener and debases the talker. 

I know I have spoken strongly but I hope I shall be forgiven if T assure you 

that I have felt equally strongly. 

The leaders of the future will come out of you and others like you. Prepare 
yourselves for the destiny that awaits you. It is your great good fortune that you 
will live in the New In'dia which is" being born before your very eyes. It will 
be your joy and privilege to serve and worship India re-born and' free, India, 
occupying an honoured place among the nations of the world, India seeking to serve 
humanity, Lidia the friend of all and enemy of none, India, the link between the 
East and West. May you become her true sons and faithful worshippers I 


The Punjab Students’ Conference 

LAHOREShi. OCTOBER 1931 

The fourth Punjab fcitudents Conference met at the Bradlough Hall. Lahore, 
on the Slst. October 1931. Besides student delegates a large number of ladies, 
prominent Punjab nationalists and a few American educationists attended. 
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Sardar Sardid Singh, Chairman of the Reception Committee, iu his welcome ad- 
dress stressed on the ors^anisation of students without separating from the politics 
of the country. He asked students to wage a relentless war against communalism. 
Sludia. he said, is neither Hindu, Muslim nor Sikh. It is India and we are Indians! 
ifTltere i^ another phrase in vogue iu these days namely, Nationalist Muslim, Nationa- 
li-^r Sikhs and so forth. These words are contradictory aud deceptive. A Nationa- 
list can never be a Hindu, Muslim or Sikh. Nationalist is a nationalist pure aud 
simple. Nothing more nor less. 

Presidential Address 

Mrs. KamaUnkri who took the presidential chair amidst cheers did not read her 
printed address as she thought it w'as a waste of time to read these addresses. But 
as she had been asked by the Conference organisers to makt her presidential speech 
she spoke extempore and said if there w^as any community that was discredited to- 
day it was the student community. During the .strenuous months of the satyagraha 
struggle last year, students practically of the whole of India showed utter indiffer- 
ence towards that great freedom movement. But if in spite of this they were still 
asking students to take part in national movements* it was because so long as there 
was life, there was hope. Even out of the mire costly jewels were found. She 
regretted and felt surprised that students of the Punjab" did not feel inspired by the 
heroic sacritiers of their martyrs. Merely i singing praises and .shoutiug “Bhagat. Singh 
Zindabad", she said, won’t do. They must produce men and women wdth hearts 
lull of love for motherland. 

Referring to the Round Table Conference she said : Let us remember those that 
high lights who are banqueting with Mahatmaji to-day iu London will send him to 
Yyrravada prison to-morrow. We should know we are no more children to be fooled 
with. If it were not for the movement last year, we would have vanished from the 
face of earth. It was due to the efforts of one single man that we achieved that 
wonderful suncess. How many scoffed and laughed when the tiny figure of Mahat- 
maji with his small baud of Satyagrahis marched to Dandi to pick salt. But those 
sceptics soon found out that the salt he picked could shake even the British Empire. 
India through Mahatmaji was making new history. India will do what no nation 
has done. ^ You judge the greatness of a nation "by its artists. Gandhiji was an 
artist creating a new India by his ideals of non-violence. We shall understand the 
maginlicence of this art when we realise that the new experiment which Mahatmaji 
is making will relieve the world of horrors of centuries’ warfare and bloodshed. To-day 
no nation can remain isolated. K India can contribute something to the world’s 
culture, it would open a new gateway before the world. India was to-day occupying 
such place and interest in world’s thought because of this new experiment. If you 
cannot realise what joy it is to be a partner iu such movement, then all your educa- 
tion is in vain. 

In the end Mrs. Kamala Devi appealed to the students to organise themselves. If 
you want to rouse’the students and masses of India, she said, then organise themselves. 
It is so much easier to throw gunpowder in air. It is a thousand times difficult to 
build up an organisation. Freedom means shouldering immense responsibility. We 
cannot afford to have individual stray deeds. 1 do trust you young men and young 
women ^will organise yourselves to shoulder the great responsibility that lies before 
you. You blame the truce aud say Bhagatsingh was not saved. But wffiy did not 
you save him and your heroes ? Why did you sit idle like cowards ? THere is no 
use of laying the blame on others. You have still time to redeem your ireputation. 
How long are you to sit down and speculate ? Must you only have demonstrations? 
I do appeal once more to you to try to do something so that this agony of ours due 
to slavery may not be prolonged further. 

Resolutions 

The Conference met again on the next day, the Jst. November, when 
resolutions were passed, placing ton record the deep sense of sorrow of the con- 
ference at the deaths of Pundit Motilal Nehru, the Maharaja of Mahraudabad and 
Pandit Ganesh Shanker Vidyarthi, condemning the shootiug incident at the Hijli 
camp, demanding Puma Swaraj, condemning the present system of education, 
requesting the authorities of colleges to reduce student’s fees as the salaries of their 
parents have been reduced, condemning the Press Bill and the heavy sentences pased 
on Raiibir Singh, Durgadas and Ohamanlal, accused iu the Punjab Governor Shoot- 
ing case, adopting the New National Flag introduced by .the All-India Congress, urging 
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upon the Government and the University authorities the need for introducing com- 
pulsory military training in schools and colleges so as to make rapid Indianization of 
the Army possible and urging the authorities not to debar students from the U. T. C. 
tor their association with political activities. 

Srimathi Kamaladev^i Chattopadhyaya, in closing the session, appealed to the 
students to act on the resolutions passed and to do sjme constructive work. She 
asked the students to give a lead to the masses. 


The Maharashtra Youth Conference 


The Maharashtra Youth Conference opened in the Shivaji Mandir, Poona on the 
22nd. December 1931, under the presidency of Mr. Subhas Chandra Bose. A large 
gathering, including many ladies, was ijresent. The session was held in a tastefully 
decorated shamiana. 

After Mr. N. M. Gadgil, Chair man of the Reception Committee, had delivered 
his address. Mr. Khadilkar, Secretary, read messages from Mr. N. C. Kelkar, Pandit 
Jawaharlal Nehru, Mr. M. S. Aney, Dr. Satyapal, Mr. S. Satyamurti, and Mr K, F. 
Nariman. 

Mr, Subhas Qhandr Bose prefaced his address :by saving that he was a peace 
loving man, though he was described by some, including officials, as the most 
turbulent man of the land. 

“There cannot be any doubt in any quarter, that we are now hungering for 
freedom. This hunger is acute and intense, and the ' freedom that we are hankering 
after is full aU-rouud freedom. Once the hunger for freedom has been roused in 
us, that hunger cannot be quenched until we have the fullidose of it”. 

Mr. Subash Bose added : “The first taste of freedom may tend to unbalance us. 
It may even cause a reeling sensation— but it is bound to sober us before long, and 
then we shall find that freedom a source of infinite _strength and irresponsible 
power.” 

Proceeding, Mr. Bose said that, at the time of the ill-starred Delhi Truce, the 
voice of Youth was ignored, with the result that the Revolutionary and Conspiracy 
prisoners remained un released, along with the detenus. While there was a truce 
between the Congress and the Government, repression went on merrily, which the 
Congress was unable to check. This continued repression provoked feelings of 
exasperation among the youths, which led to unfortunate acts of terrorism. If the 
Congress had been able to checkmate the repressive policy of the Government, the 
appeal of the Congress in favour of non-violence would have been irresistible, but 
as matters stood it had to be admitted ithat their appeal for non-violence had not 
had its desired effect. 

Mr, Bose next referred, at great length, to the Hijli and Chittagong incidents, 
and the situation in other parts of the country and said : “I am firmly of the 
opinion that as soon as Mahatma Gandhi arrives in India, he should be requested 
to send an ultimatum to the Government that, unless the repressive measures adop- 
ted by the Govern meut in different places are immediately withdrawn, it would be 
impossible for him to continue co-operation with the Round Table Conference. 
When the Government have shown by their action that they have ended the Truce, 
I do not understand why the Congress should cling to the shadow of Truce while 
the substance has vanished.” 

Concluding. Mr, Subash Bose urged the Congress to adopt a bold policy, as the 
country awaited a bold and prompt lead, and warned the officials that if the 
militant groups in the country, including the left-wing of the Congress, were ignored 
in arriving at a settlement with the Government, India might go the same way as 
Ireland. 

After the President’s address, Mrs: Kamaladevi Chattopadhyaya addressed the 
delegates, after which the Conference adjourned till the next day, the 2drd. December 
when half a dozen reBolutions were passed. 

35 
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Resolutions 

A resolution runuing “Now that the Goverumeut, by their repressive policy, 
have flagrantly violatedthe Gandhi-Irwin Agreement, this Conference calls upon the 
nation to resume the fight for complete independence immediately’’ created a good 
deal of controversial discussion. The resolution was eventually carried in an aniend- 
ded form after the words ‘‘Congress Working Committee” had been substituted for 
the word “nation”. 

Among other resolutions passed were one condemning the alleged atrocities at 
Chittagong and Dacca. 

Another resolution strongly protested against the Bengal and IT. P. Ordinances. 

When the Conference re-assembled in the afternoon, resolutions, on the lines of 
those passed by the Berhampore Conference, regarding the boycott of British goods 
and banks, insurance companies controlled by Britishers and boycott of the Anglo- 
Indian Press etc., were adopted. 

The Conference turned down a proposal for the establishment of a separate 
University for Maharashtra as also a motion urging the abolition of Indian States. 

Mr, Subhash Chandra Bose, in his concluding remarks, 1 welcomed the Bengal Ordi- 
nance which, he said, was a milestone in the march of progress. When the Govern- 
ment ruled the country with Ordinances, it showed that they had lost the goodwill 
of the people. As regards the appointment of Sir George Anderson as the Gover- 
nor of Bengal, the President said that they were told that Sir John Anderson had 
something to do with the repression in Ireland, which however ultimately led to 
Irish freedom. He hoped for a similar result in the case of Bengal, during Sir 
John Anderson’s regime. He finally struck an optimistic note about the future of 
India, and appealed to all to close up their ranks in the coming struggle for 
freedom. 


THE WOMEN’S CONFERENCES 
All India Women’s Conference 

MADRA8--28th, DECEMBER 1931 

The sixth annual session of the All-India Women’s Conference on Educational 
and Social Reform commenced at the Senate Hall, Madras on the 2Sth. December, 
under the presidency of Mrs. P. K. Roy, an eminent social worker of Calcutta. There 
was quite a large gathering of delegates from all over India, besides a number of 
distinguished visitors. 

Welcome Address 

After an opening song and the formal election of the President, Mrs. S. Na^Ar 
Hussain, President of the Reception Committee, welcomed the delegates. In the 
course of her address she said : 

It is a known fact that Madras is not backward in education and it is a source 
of not a little happiness that women of this province are advanced in education. 
Many women take a very active part in public life. Madras was the first province 
in British India to enfranchise its women on equal terms with men, it was the first 
to have women on its LfCgislature, and further, it was the first to elect a woman to 
be its Deputy President in the Legislative Council in the person of our learned sis- 
ter, Dr. Muthulakshmi Reddi. Women enjoy both municipal and legislative fran- 
chise. 

Girls in the city of Madras enjoy the system of free compulsory education 
much as boys. I am, of course, not only very sorry but very much grieved in- 
deed, that my Mussalman sisters are not only apathetic towards public life, but are 
also very backward in education, I am glad that they have begun to realise this 
short-coming and are beginning to send a large number of their girls to schools for 
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education. Mussalman girls are exempted from the free compulsory education 
scheme, but now they have realised the disadvantage of this step and have strongly 
demanded the inclusion of Muslim girls also in that scheme. We hope that the 
Corporation and the Government tvould very soon satisfy this legitimate demand of 
Muslim women. 

Jiido'ing from the facilities that exist for the advancement of women in public 
life, and in view of the fact that women have proved their capacity for service, we can 
very legitimately lay our claims to perfect equality and rights of equal citizenship in 
the new Constitution that is being framed to give India fall responsible government. 
Indian history, both Hindu and Muslim, is replete with glorious instances of women 
rulers, women warriors and women with deep and profound learning, and the most 
recent being those of the late Begum Mother of Bhopal, the Senior Slaharani Regent 
of Travancore and the Rani Saheba of Sangli. In public life, too, at the present 
moment, many women arc occupying places of unique honour and responsibility. 
Therefore, lef us fully trust our women and help them in their laudable efforts to 
take their rightful place among nations. 

We all know that our country is at present passing through a very critical and 
very important political period. Strenuous efforts are being made to frame a 
constitution which will give us a full responsible government. There are rare 
opportunities in the history of nations and wo would try to do nothing which should 
make us repent later on. But it is very unfortunate that at this time, when the 
largest amount of harmony is required between the different communities of India 
we are disunited. But there is a silver lining to the clouds. It is a matter of no 
small happiness to witness women of all communities joining in this Conference, 
working side by side for a common cause. This is a shining example for our men. 
If Ihoy'have failed in this duty of theirs, then we should realise our onerous respon- 
sibility and each one of us should make it a point to force our .husbands, brothers 
and children to remain in perfect love and harmony with those of the sister 
communities. Unless this is accomplished, India will not be able to make any 
political advance worth the name. 

The second thing towards which I should like to draw the attention of my sisters 
is the support of our local industries. India is the poorest country ii the whole 
world and the world-wide economic depression of the last two years has almost ruined 
cultivators and artisans. 

Dear sisters, When we go out for purchasing beautiful dresses for ourselves and 
our children, is it not our duty to remember our unfortunate sisters and their 
children, whom a little attention on our part can save from starvation ? It is very 
unjust that our own brothers and sisters should be starved to death and we should 
fill the cofters of foreign capitalists for the sake of our decoration. I have to 
request particularly the sisters of my community, who have not fully realised the 
crying need of starving Indians. I wish they encourage Indian industries at least to 
the extent that our sisters of other communittes in India do. 

The third thing towards which I want to draw your attention is the important 
question of dowries to girls. This custom is prevalent in many parts of India but 
most so in Madras. How unfortunate it is that unless parents of a girl are willing 
to give away as dowry_ to their daughter much more than what they can acutally 
afford, it is not possible to get a "bridegroom. The most essential and the most 
difiicult thing to settle in a marriage is the question of dowry and not the personal 
qualities of the girl. The acceptance or rejection of a proposal depends upon the 
amount of dowry that the parents of the girl are going to offer. It is a great pity 
that even educated people have not yet done away with this pernicious practice. 
As a matter of fact, an educated boy wants to get dowry to compensate the expen- 
diture on his education.^ The result is that a girFs marriage becomes to the parents 
of moderate means, an intolerable burden. This standing worry spoils their health 
and happiness. Is it too much to request for the stoppage of this practice and 
thus give relief to thousands and millions of poor parents ? 

In conclusion, Mrs. Nazir Hussain referred to the services rendered by Dr. 
Muthulakshmi Reddi and Mrs, Swaminathan, who had worked day and night for 
the success of the Conference. She then regretted the absence of Mrs. M. E. Cousins 
who had rendered yeoman service to the cause of the advancement of Indian women 
and also thanked Mrs. Buck for preparing an up-to-date guide book of Madras for 
visitors and delegates. 
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The Annual Report 

The annual report of the Working Committee was then_ submitted by the 
Honorary Secretary. Eani »RaJicade then read the report ^from which the following 
are short extracts : — 

Since we last met in Lahore, the All-India Conference has put in one more year 
of solid work and service to the women of the country. Having started purely as an 
organisation for educational reform six years ago, the A. I. W. C. to-day stands as 
the foremost organization of women in this country and its activities embrace all 
questions concerning the material, moral and mental betterment of women and 
children. The work done by the Conference has brought about a vast awakening 
in the country and it is to a large extent responsible for the desire for self-expres- 
sion that is evident among Indian women to-day. 

During the year 1931 tne most important work done by the Conference was the 
submission jointly with the National Council of Women in India and the Women's 
Indian Association of a considered memorandum on the status of Indian women in 
the new constitution for India. 

By a consensus of opinion it was agreed to urge in the memorandum for a de- 
claration of rights ensuring that there shall be equal rights and obligations of ^ all 
citizens without any bar on account of sex and no disability to attach to^ any citizen 
by reason of his or her religion, caste or creed or sex in regard to public employ- 
ment, office of power or honour and in the exercise of any trade or calling. As a 
result of further deliberations based upon this fundamental hypothesis, it was 
decided that the memorandum should demand (1) Adult suffrage, (2) women to fight 
elections on equal terms with men in mixed general electorates : (3) no reservation, 
nomination or co-option of seats for women as such. 

Another event worth mentioning w’as the deputation of women which waited ^ on 
His Excellency the Viceroy in May 1931 to ask for elected women representatives 
on the Round Table Conference. His ExccllcLcy in his reply expressed sympathy 
with the request made to him, and promised to bear it in mind when making the 
final selections. Though the request to select at least three w^omen as embodied in 
the memorial was not granted, the Conference has naturally been pleased at the 
later inclusion of Mrs. Naidu amongst the additional delegates to the Round Table 
Conference. 

The All-India Women’s Education Fund Association has been working hard 
during the year collecting funds for the Lady Irwin Home Science College. The 
total has now reached nearly four and a half lakhs of rupees.^ The largest con- 
tribution of two lakhs came from His Exalted Highness the Nizam of Hyderabad. 
The committee has appointed the first member of the staff to travel round India 
visiting all institutions which are directly connected with women’s education and to 
collect data and material for the Lady Irwin Home Science College. It is hoped 
that the College will come into existence in 1932. 

We have to be thankful to that great champion of Indian womanhood, Rai 
Bahadur Harbilasji Sarda who has introduced on the Legislative Assembly a Bill to 
secure a share for Hindu widows in their husbands’ family property. This subject 
has been very widely discussed and great interest has been aroused in the constitu- 
encies, all of whom recommend that it is of the utmost importance that the ^ legal 
disabilities of women, especially Hindu women, should be carefully studied with a 
view to the removal of such by legislation. The question of the appointment by 
Government of a special committee with a strong representation of women on it, 
will be considered by the Conference. 

As a direct result of the efforts of the Conference, the various constituencies are 
taking an active interest in matters of social and educational reform. More and 
more women are entering public life and associating themselves with the work of 
local bodies such as Universities and municipalities. There is an increasing demand 
for the inclusion of women on prison, school and hospital visiting committees and 
school boards. 

Support of disarmament, Acts for dealing with juvenile delinquency, the abolition 
of polygamy, purdah and the degrading system of begging facilities for industrial 
training for women, women’s rights of inheritance, the abolition of untouchability, 
drink and gambling and Devadasis, suppression of traffic in women and children, 
establishment of rescue homes, facilities for the propaganda of scientific birth control - 
are only a few of the many subjects in the sphere of social reform on which our 
constituencies are trying to create public opinion and interest. In the realm of 
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educafion, very great stress has been laid on the almost universal demand for free 
and compulsory primary education, the inclusion of home science as an essential 
subject in the training of girls, the adequate training of teachers, proper playgrounds 
accommodation and equipment, mass and adult education, physical culture and 
medical inspection, abolition of communal and caste distinction in all schools and 
eojlegos, and the expansion of higher and university education, all with a view to 
raise the general academic standard for the physical aesthetic and cultural develop- 
ment of the younger generation as a whole. 

Presidential Address 

Mrs, P. K. Boy then delivered her presidential address. The following are 
extracts from the address 

The keynote of our Conference is ‘Educational Eeform."' Those of us who are 
connected with educational work amongst girls and women in all the Provinces, 
know the statistics and percentages of illiteracy amongst women, almost by heart. 
The deplorable condition of women's education in India has been proved to us by 
eminent speakers year after year in this very Conference. 

_As we are talking of reforms in education of our girls, the first point that 
strikes me is, that, those of us who are actually interested and are engaged more or 
less in the drudgery work, have not yet had Aime to think how far our present 
usual ^ plans are satisfactory, how far we are producing the right results. The 
conditions and facilities, however deficient, are far better now than they were 
twenty-five years ago. The time has now come, when we can think and judge if we 
are going on the right lines. Have ?^we ourselves got any particular vision on the 
point ? Do we feel we are producing the right type of womanhood in India to-day. 
through our Institutions, that would be a glory to India in the future ? I am 
sure you all believe that we have some distinctive characteristics of our own as 
Indian women. Whatever the reason may be. either climate, environment, tradition, 
custom or religion, each nation has its own specialities of nature. The self- 
abnegation, self-restraint, and the spirit of self-sacrifice of Indian widows, the 
catholicity of outlook and the spirit of tolerance of the old grand-mothers, the 
sense of justice and the power of administration of the joint-family mothers^ are 
assets that India can be proud of. 

Conditions have changed. We are quite certain that early f marriage should be 
abolished, that the depressed classes should be lifted up. that women must go out 
into the world and earn their own livelihood, that wives must be equal partners 
and companions in marriage, and even that divorces are right under certain 
circumstances. Indian ideals of life and conduct are rapidly undergoing many 

changes and they must change if we are to attain the full development of our 

womanhood. But have our Educational Institutions and homes taken any notice 

of those changes ? Are we befitting our girls to the changed condition of things 
through their education in schools and colleges or at home ? Neither the mothers 
nor the teachers have thought of the matter seriously. In the olden days girls of 
eight or nine used to be taught by their grand-mothers : — ‘‘Your husband is your 
God, you must obey your mother-in-law even if ’she is cruel, you must not 
enter the kitchen without a bath. ^ Your widowhood is your lot in life.'’ Eight 
or wrong there used to be some guidance for the girls. Now, by abolishing early 
marriage we are taking the tremendous responsibility of the adolescent period of 
the girl’s life. Not only the intellectual side of her nature, but the spiritual side 
has also to be thought of. Her conduct and character have to be moulded before 
she passes out of her school and college period, and launches herself into the 

world. I dp not say that Institutions alone can do everything — the responsibility 
arises first in the home. But I feel Educational Institutions can do a ‘great deal. 
We should all put our heads together and introduce the character-building side of 
our girls in Educational Institutions. In this world the value of human life does 
not lie in taking one’s degree with honour, but in conducting one’s self with 
honour and grace, keeping in view the ideals we have gathered and created to 
guide ourselves in life. 

My second point is that all our Educational Institutions should have in their 
curriculum some instruction on the moral and spiritual side of life. I do not wish 
to call it religious instruction, because we cannot introduce dogmas and catechisms 
or special tenets of any kind, in places where different (sects and communities are 
gathered together ; but some form of instruction, which would awaken in the 
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children the love for truth and justice, the spirit of reverence, of worship, of 
.discipline, the tendency of looking; beyond the sordid and 'mundane, the power of 
r^ht-thinkino:, self-analysis and contemplation,— in short to awaken in them the 
spirit of idealism of tlife— is absolutely necessary. If harmonious development of 
the whole mind“ be our ideal for attainment, do you think we can attain that 
object by entirely neglecting the spiritual side ? I myself feel that we are doing 
the wrong thing by holding out to the younger minds only one side of the 
picture. It is no doubt a very difficult problem to solve. Probably the denomina- 
tional Institutions have better facilities of a completer type of education ; but when 
wc are faced with the n on-denominational character of oiir Educational Institutions, 
we have to work out a plan of our own. It is absolutely necessary that the 
principles of life that would guide our conduct and character, athe moral strength 
that would help us through various struggles of ;lifc, the devotional spirit that 
would make us look beyoud, the idealistic '►’side of our nature that would bring ns 
light and strength to fulfil life’s responsibilities and duties calmly and cheerfully, 
should have our attention. 

I have only touched on the two main points of the educational side. There are 
great many other points we have to think of. There arc “the rights and duties of 
citizenship^’ of which our boys and girls have no idea, the franchise side of the 
qiiestion from the educational point of view, the political side we are dabbling in 
without any preparation or study. We have to think why in many cases freedom 
is used as “license,’’ why ouv children are growing up iietiher of the East nor of 
the West bub a curious specimen of both," why we have not been able to instil 
into Ihom the beautif ul_ and the glorious side of Indian nature and instinct. We 
have grave responsibilities before us. Mothers, teachers and leaders have very 
serious questions to solve. The ideals of manhood and womanhood must be before 
us when wc mould and train and teach. The object must be definite, otherwise, wc 
shall drift and bring chaos instead of order. 

I shall not touch upon the detailed programme v,e have before us on social 
questions. We are more or less in agTcement on the point that we women suffer 
from many social disabilities that have to be changed and reformed, if wc wish to 
maintain our proper position in the world as Indian women. To my mind the social 
and educational questions are inter-connected with each other. The society wc form 
is the outcome of the culture and education we acquire. The real root of the 
question is want of education — the want of the right vision of life. When I do not 
get the advantage of knowing that early marriage is fraught with many evils, I 
naturally cling to my old custom of early marriage. Likewise. I keep to my old 
habit of 'purdah’ and my old outlook of caste and attitude towards the ‘‘depressed 
classes. All these prevalent social drawbacks that we are suffering from to-day, are 
really due to want of proper knowledge in matters of life. When we look round to 
our younger generation who arc probably the products of two or three generations 
of education and erujightenment. we have something to congratulate ourselves on. 
I am quite proud of their clearer vision of life, their steadiness of purpose, their 
desire and anxiety for taking up public work, their grit and enthusiasm for refor- 
ming and improving the condition of women. Their knowledge and capacity of doing 
the drudgery side of the uplifting work deserve our great praise. It proves to us 
what education can accomplish in life. Social disabilities are bound to disappear 
with educational facilities. 

Whilst talking on social reforms I should like to say, if I may, that their homes 
are the places that require the greatest of our attention. Homes are the units that 
form the society. Amongst all nations women are considered to be the bed-rock of 
society. If we can place our homes on a higher level, if we can once make w^omen 
understand how much of the homes depend on their own hands, all social problems 
will be far easier to solve. We are passing through difficult times, we arc introducing 
various changes in our social outlook, we are undertaking more responsibilities to- 
day than women of olden days. In our homes, our mothers have to take notice of 
these new outlooks of our social life and remociel and remould their standards of 
work according to the requirement of the changed conditions. We are putting our 
hands to civic and political work together with the social and educational. Our 
women have now not only the charge of rearing and training of their children in 
their childhood but also the charge and training of the adolescent period of their 
daughters' lives which formerly rested with the mothers-in-law in those days. The 
younger generation tq-day is far better in its receptiveness, in its eagerness of lear- 
ning, in its inquisitiveness of the questions of life. It is we mothers who are to 
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go 'wrong. We do not properly study the natures of our eliildreu. 
We do_ not take the trouble that is necessary to instil into them the right ideas at 
right times. Discipline and self-restraint are questions that our homes have entirely 
left to chance. Schools and marriages are the pivots, on which we have pinned our 
faith. Other essentials of life that would enable her to carry herself with dignity 
and truth, that would guide her iu her troubles and difficulties of life, matters that 
mothers alone can judge and sift, instil and teach, are ignored and left neglected in 
our homes. How can we avoid disappointments, — should there be any — if we as 
mothers do not do our duties conscientiously at home. Homes are the centres where 
individuals are trained and brought up, to the right ideals of manhood and woman- 
hood. If we wish to produce the real type of Indian womanhood, that would be a 
glory to our country in the future, we must concentrate our energies to remould 
and remodel our homes. 

In conclusion Mrs. Ray said that the value of this conference was great. It was 
through inter-change of ideas, knowledge of the work the women were doing in 
other provinces of India that they should be able to judge and sift, learn and build 
things on proper lines. Although each province had to work in its own way and 
had its owni special needs there were many comra’jii points they could all deliberal e 
upon together. “If we wish to forget the difforenees of caste, creed and colour, the 
social side of the work that is being done through the yearly gatherings is more 
effective than passing resolutions and making speeches. This is only the sixth 
session of our conference, but the work we have accomplished, together and 
separately, in each province is w^orthy of note. Both brings me lessons that i 
shall cherish in ray life. The gathering to-day convinces me and thrills me with 
the vision of a glorious future for the womanhood of India. As I said before, we 
are proud of our inheritance from the past. The future only has to be blended 
with a right vision in our minds.^ The leaders and the workers must cry “halt'" 
now and again, to ponder and think. The ^brakes’ of our inner automobile must 
be kept in order, so that if the dust of the roads blind our teyes we may proceed 
with care. There is One above us who shall lead us to light and bring us towards 
the fuller development of life, towards attaining the right stature of womanhood 
of which India may be proud of in the future”. 

PROCEEDINGS AND RESOLUTIONS 

SECOND DAY^29th. DECEMBER 1931 
Educatio.n^al Resolution 

The following resolution was moved from the Chair when the Confeixnce re- 
assembled to-day and was adopted unanimously : — 

‘'This Conference places on record its deep concern that all over India the reduc- 
tions proposed because of the present financial stringency have fallen most heavily 
on Education and Rablic Health, and appeals to all Governments to refrain from 
retrenchment in the sphere of women's education, on which the progress of the 
nation largely depends” 

Miss Lane then moved : ^‘This Conference reiterates its demands for immediate 
compulsory primary education for all girls as well as boys of every community. It 
calls upon ail Governments and local bodies to work out a scheme for a steady and 
rapid expansion of this education, and it urges all local committees to agitate until 
this is achieved and primary education is put on a sound financial basis both by 
private and public endowments.” 

She said that in Madras a great deal had been done towards the advancement 
of education for girls. Owing to the far-sighted policy of the Government, they had 
an adequate supply of women graduates and trained mistresses. Free and compul- 
sory primary education for both boys and girls had been introduced in several towns 
and they had experienced no difficulties in including girls into the compulsory. scheme. 
In the city of Madras at present Muslim girls were exempted from the scheme. But 
as a result of this exclusion, the education of Muslim girls suffered to some extent. 
She believed that there was a tendency on the part of authorities who contemplate 
introducing compulsion to exclude ^irls and it must be the work of the association to 
watch and see that girls were also included in the scheme wherever it was introduc- 
ed, There would not be much opposition to this. 
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Physical Training in Girls’ School 

The tollowiiig resolution moved by Dr. Muthulakshmi Reddi was passed : — 

“This Conference is of the opinion that for the physical well-being of school 
children and students, (a) ample facilities should be given for physical culture, (b) 
that adequate play-grounds should be provided for institutions for girls, and (c) 
that medical inspection should be made compulsory in all schools and committees 
formed to supervise treatment aud care of children 

She said that except probably in Madras, girls’ education was not receiving the 
attention that was paid to boys’ education^ That did not mean that things were 
perfect here but she said this province compared favourably with others. Physical 
culture had been made compulsory in this province in all boys’ and girls’ schools. 
When she saw the condition of the things in some of the other provinces, the rickety 
and crampled buildings of the schools, the crowding in the class-rooms and the lack 
of attention to physical needs, she was amazed. She said that girls’ education 
should be given priority over boys’ education. Men, she said, were mere earning 
machines (laughter) but women were in charge of the home and the well-being of 
the present and future generations. If only through proper organisation women laid 
their claims before the public, she was sure no one could refuse their dcmads. 

Miss S. I. Vincent of Oudh seconded the resolution and said that the necessary 
facilities of physical training were lacking particularly in girls’ primary schools all 
over the Unitea Provinces and she believed that was the condition in other provinces 
also. Teachers who had put in years of service were given on refresher courses in 
physical training. It was high time that something was done to improve the pre- 
vailing conditions, considering the appalling poverty and lack of vitality in the 
children receiving education. 

Srimaii Kamalaratnam of Andhradesa said that though medical* inspection was 
done in many schools, they did not secure the results desired. They must there- 
fore agitate to secure efficient and effective medical inspection of their schools. 

Sister SuhhalaksJmii said that a suitable scheme of physical education should be 
devised by the conference in conformity with the habits of the country and tradition. 

Miss Khadija Begum Feroxuddin of Lahore said that a system of education 
through an alien tongue was sapping the vitality of their children. It was the 
crying need of the day that physical training of their young ones should be made 
compulsory if they were .to obviate the dire consummation— of a nation growing 
up pale, thin graduates commanding no respect in the eyes of the world. 

A few other delegates spoke in support of the resolution saying that the indigen- 
ous 'Vyayama’ or physical culture system could be adopted to give au adequate 
physical training to their children, and suggested that medical inspection, hygiene, 
teaching and physical training in schools should go together aud that work in these 
directions be co-ordinated. 

The resolution was then put to the House and carried unanimously. 

Need for Women Teachers 

The next resolution discussed ran as follows : 

“This Conference is of the opinion that in the interest of girls’ education, women 
should be appointed on all private and public bodies dealing with education.” 

Srwiaii Chellammal of Madras moving the resolution said that though in Madras 
the principle of giving representation to women had been recognised, the full 
beneht thereof had not been derived. This, she felt, was due to the inadequacy of 
the representation given to women. She appealed to them to take up this matter 
seriously and agitate for fuller recognition of ‘their rights, 

Mrs. Miles Irwin (Punjab) seconded the resolution. Mrs. Krishalkar (Bombay) 
Miss Meenakshi Ammal (Herala), and Miss Khadija Begum Ferozuddin (Punjab), 
supported the resolution which was then accepted by the House nem con. 

Adult Education 

Mrs. K. D. Euhmani Ammal (Mysore) meved the next resolution which ran as 
follows 
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^‘Tiiis Cunfereiice is of the cpiiiioii that in view of the appalling illiteracy pre- 
valent among the masses, the Constituent Conferences should organise classes for 
adult education and encourage every activity in this direction by all possible 
means.’' 

She said that the problem of illiteracy had become so serious that it was the 
duty of every one to do his and her best to eradicate it. It was a matter for 
gratilication that very important work was being done in this connection in the 
Mysore State, particularly by the various women’s associations. Private associations 
and non-official bodies could, she said, do a great deal in solving this problem 
without waiting for C4overn meat to move in the matter. She appealed to the 
various constituent Conferences of the Women’s Conference to do their best to 
remove the appalling degree of illiteracy prevailing in the land. 

Miss Mustapha Khan (Poona) secotidt?d the x->roposition. Other delegates includ- 
ing Mrs. M. K, Pillai (Hyderabad), Miss Janaki Aminal (Mysore) and Srimaihi 
AnandavaUi Aininat (Travaiicorc) spoke in support of the resolution saying that the 
progress of the [ndian nation was being retarded greatly by the illiteracy prevail- 
ing among the adults of to-day. It "was necessary, they said, that the problem 
should be tackled soon and seriously, and the Women's Association might give a 
lead in the matUr. 


THIRD LAYSOth. DECEMBER mi 

Discussion on the resolution urging the Women’s Constituent Couterenees to 
organise classes for adult education with a view to remove illiteracy wms resumed 
this morning. A few more ladies spoke in support of the resolutiou, suggesting that 
the curricula, text books, methods of instruction and hours of work should be 
changed so as to suit the adults. The motion was then carried unanimously. 

Re-Oeientation of Cueeicula 

Miss K. Saradainhal next moved the following resolution : 

“This Conference recommends (a) that all schemes of women’s education, the 
cultural, the practical and the aesthetic aspects should be more emphasised than 
at ipresent, and (b) calls upon the women of India to support whole-heartedly the 
pioucer effort of the^ All-India Women’s Conference and the All-India Women’s 
Education Fund Association to establish the Lady Irwin Home Science Institute 
at Delhi and reiterates its appeal to the Education Departments throughout India 
to make Home Science one of the compulsory subjects on women’s education.” 

She said that the present education to girls was too academic and did not give 
adequate recognition to the part 'women were destined to play in life. It bore no 
relation wffiatever to the home life of the women. Girls should be trained among 
other things to be makers of the home as well as good citizens. The cultural 
part of the education, she said, should not be neglected. But they must be trained 
in their own national lines and everything must be done to promote their own 
common culture. Study of Sanskrit, for instance, should be advanced as it was 
the fountain of all their culture. In this connection, it was a pity that the Madras 
Government should l)e considering the adoption of Sanskrit Honours in the Presi- 
dency College. It was this College which had sent ouc Sanskrit scholars to staff other 
institutions and carry on research work. Western countries were now taking to 
oriental studies, particularly Sanskrit, and India would by neglecting the study of 
Sanskrit be making herself an object of ridicule to the world. If, therefore, their 
education were to proceed not on national lines but on Western lines they would 
be getting not a new Europe in the East, but a worse India. (Cheers). 

Miss Anihadi Ikkavamma (Travaiicore) seconded the resolution saying that a 
true education on national lines and the promotion of their culture could not 
be secured unless an important place was given to Sanskrit in the scheme of 
education. 

Mrs. C. V. Suhramaniam (Audhradesa) said that any scheme of women’s 
education should include compulsory study of domestic science besides emphasising 
the requirements of a cultural training. 

Mrs. Janaki Ammal, Miss Cox and Miss K, C. Annamma supported the resolution. 

Miss Barrie said that, whatever be the subject they studied, they should pay 
attention to the cultural, practical and aesthetic aspects of it. They would be able 

36 
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to understand the culture and achievemeuls of other countries if they fully under- 
stood their own. They were killing the tendency for practical application by then 
present method of education. Mere multiplication of subjects would not serve their 
purpose. They had to recreate India iii beauty and unless the practical and beauti- 
ful side of the subjects taught were emphasised they would not attain their objective. 

Mrs, K, Dasappa (Mysore) said it was a pity that the study of Sanskrit was 
being banned in the Mysore L^niversity, thanks to a few Canarese ‘patriots'. They 
must remember that the two languages that had unittd India were Sanskrit and 
English. For the sake of its cultural and national value, Sanskrit study must be 
encouraged and advanced. 

The resolution was then passed by the House. 

Mrs. Rtisfohiji Farldoonji then appealed to those present and womanhood of 
India to subscribe their mite to the Women’s Education Fuud and join that Asso- 
ciation. 


Caste Distii^gtions In Schools 

The next resolution discussed was as follows : 

•‘This Conference which has always stood for unity urges all its members to work 
for this great cause. It feels that to achieve this, (a)^ in separate schools for 
different denominations or communities or castes such distinctions should be gradu- 
ally abolished ; (b) it feels very strongly that caste distinction in the application 
forms for admission into educational institutions should be discontinued ; and (c) it 
calls on the Department of Education and the heads of schools and colleges and 
hostels to abolish these distinctions in all hostels under their maiiagemeui." 

It was a tragedy, said Mrs, Rusiomji Faridoonji moving the resolution, that the 
people of India should think in water-tight compartments of communities. It was 
at the school that the most effecive work to abolish these distinctions could be done, 
and the boys and girls of Hindu, Mahomedan, Farsi and Christian communities 
could be brought up in a spirit of unity. The younger generation, she felt, were 
already moving on there lines of abolishing ail distinctions and if only educational 
experts united to work out a suitable scheme for this purpose, the great task would 
be done with the utmost ease. 

Seconding the motion, Mrs. Bhide said that the division into communiiies W'as a 
negation of equal opportunities for all. The superiority and inferiority complexes 
promoted and perpetrated by the emphasis laid on communal distinctions created 
animosities among them, which retarded national progress, “No one caste was ever 
supremo ; it was but folly’s passing dream,’’ and they should do everything that 
would bring the communities together. 

Mrs, Alamelumangathayarainmal supporting said that all the communal wrangles 
were born of ignorance. They should not perpetrate this wwong feeling in the minds 
of their young ones, who were to be the future citizens of this land. They must 
instil on all occasions into the minds of their youngsters that they were all Indiana 
first and last, to whatever religious denominations they belonged. 

Mrs. Krishna Me?ion sM that people were opposed, to the idea in this resolution 
on the ground that the immediate result of its adoption would be to block the way 
of the progress of the backward communities, and that in order to safeguard the 
interests of these communities, they must retain ihe caste distinctions. But she said 
that a new united nation could be born only by eradicating these distinctions. She 
suggested that clause (b) of the resolution might be dropped. 

Mrs. Fatwardhan (Baroda) supported this suggestion and cited the example of 
Baroda. 

Miss Nanjamma (Mysore) said that it was a disgrace that India containing a 
sixth of the world’s population should have to bend her head in shame because she 
was composed of peoples warring among themselves. Could they not bring about 
a unity within diversity by abolishing all those caste and communal distinctions 
which seemed to have served as a brand of shame on their nationhood ? 

Miss Khadija Begum Feroauddhi stated that the message of all religions was love, 
equality and unity. There could therefore be ‘ no religious sanction for caste or 
communal distinctions and they must see that nothing was done to pei'petuate these 
distinctions. Never should they give the children the idea that they were low-born 
or high born, but must give them the idea of the equality of all human beings. 
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Miss Lilamani said that so long as thrre "^'as no safr guard for the back- 

Tfvard classes, all they were going to do would be to perpetuate superiority and in- 
feriority complexes. " Only the autocrats and aristocrats of the Conference would vote 
in favour of the original resolution. 

An amendment embodying Mrs. Krishna Menon's suggestion ^ that caste distinc- 
tions in application forms for admission be discontinued except in the^ case of pri- 
mary institutions was lost, 16 voting for it and 24 against. The original resolution 
was "then carried by a large majority without any amendment. 

Omnibus, Eesolutions fbom the Chlur 

The following resolutions were next put from the chair and carried without any 
discussion 

‘This Conference expresses its profound grief at the demise of Lady Dorab Tata. 
Lady Sadasiva Aiyar, Miss Susie Sorabji of Poona and Miss Mona Bose _ of Lahore 
and places on record its high appreciation of their valuable services to the 
cause of Indian Womanhood." 

'This Conference, realising the vital importance of Disarmament for the peace and 
the happiness of the world, urges the women of India to give their whole-hearted 
support and sympathy to the World Disarmament Conference to be held in Geneva 
in February l532 and calls upon all Governments to reduce their Army and 
Navy.” 

‘This Conference calls upon all communities in India to live together in amity 
and work in harmony with one another for the common welfare of the country and 
appeals to all women to make special endeavours to achieve this object.'' 

'This Conference strongly opposes the amendment to limit the scope or w'eaken 
the operation of the Sarda Act. It emphasises the need for its constituent Com- 
mittees to educate public opinion in its favour and see that the Act is enforced, 
and urges on nil States the necessity for passing similar legislation.” 

“This ConLrence urges the trustees of temples in Madras City to abolish the 
Devadasi service and congratulates the Durbars of Mysore, Travancore, Cochin and 
Pudukottah States for having taken a lead in this matter."’ 

‘This conference reiterates its previous resolutions on the need for extensive in- 
crease of maternity and child welfare work, and presses for the training and regis- 
tration of midwives and for propaganda on public health and sanitation.” 

"‘This Conference urges upon the men and women of India to encourage and 
support indigenous industries." 

“In view of the many evils caused by intoxicants this Conference emphasises the 
need for increased activity in the campaign for prohibition of drink and drugs. It 
also strongly condemns the evil practice of gambling and wmuld welcome further 
legislation for its suppression." 

“This Conference realising the importance of questions like child labour, traffic in 
women and children and rhild mortality which form part of the discussions in the 
League of Nations and Imperial Conference, requests the Government to include 
women representatives of the All-India Women's Conference in the Indian Delega- 
tions to the League of Nations and the Imperial Conference." 

The Problem of Untouchability 

2[iss Kilakcnit (^Vhmedabad) moved : 

'This Conference condemns the practice of untouchability and calls upon the 
public, and upon women in particular, to work whole-heartedly for the abolition of 
this evil, and to render every help towards the betterment of the so-called depressed 
and backward classes.” 

She said that if the curse of untouchability was to be removed, the curse of 
caste system must first of all be removed. The inferiority complex which had been 
infused into the minds of the unfortunate classes must first be cast off and mere 
cosmopolitan dinners and preachings in public platforms would be of no avail. 
They must teach the younger generation to forget this feeling w'hich had been taught 
to them for the last hundred years. In the speaker's opinion, the cry for adult 
franchise, equal rights and political freedom would be absurd until this problem 
was solved. 

Miss A7iandavalli A7nmal (Travancore) seconded the resolution. She said they 
must look at the problem with a great deal of sympathy. 

Mrs. 8, N. Eoy (Bengal) said that to treat a person as an untouchable was a 
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crime ap:ainst humanity. There was need for sysicmatie and organised exertion in 
this direction if they were to succeed. Swaraj would be a delusion so lon^ as any 
single person in the land was treated as an untouchable. A spirit of patronising 
would not do anything and she appealed to the women delegates present to do their 
utmost to preach and practice the removal of untouchability. 

Mrs. Patwardhan (Batodn), in supporting the resolution, said that in carrying out 
this most humanitarian w’ork, they should go ahead without fearing public opinion 
which might for some time oppose such work. 

Srimathi Visalahshi Ammal (Madras) said this curse prevailed most in Tamil 
Nadu and there was urgent need for work in villages. All persons were equal in 
the eyes of God. 

Miss Vincent (Oudh) said that this reform could be effected best by the delegates 
going home and setting an example to others and conducting propaganda against the 
evil. 

Mrs. Kamalaratnam (Andhra) supported the resolution in a Tcliigii speech. 

Mrs. Nanjamma (Mysore) in supporting the resolution referred to the work done 
in the Mysore State to alleviate the miserable lot of the depressed classes. 

Miss Ferokuddin (Lahore) made an eloquent plea for the removal of this curse 
which was a slur on the fair name of India and the civilization of the PharatvarsLa, 
the land which was once the source of enlightenment tp the world. She said that 
whatever opinion they might hold about the Muslim religion, one thing wms admir- 
able in it. From the highest to the low’cst rank, the fundamental principles of 
Islam, equality, brotherhood and fraternity, hud not been forgotten. She was of 
opinion that the present trouble in India was to a large extent duo to the differential 
treatment given to some and appealed to the gathering to do their best to remove the 
curse of untouchability. 

Dr. Lakshmi Devi (Andhra) also supported the resolution whLh was then passed 
unanimously. 

The Right of Jnhethtance 

E, H. Dowager Rani Lalit Kumari of Mandi moved : 

‘^This Conference strongly protests apinst the legal disabilities of Hindu Women 
in matters of personal ana property rights and is of opinion that they must forth- 
with be removed. To achieve this encl, it urges on the Government' of India the 
immediate appointment of an All-India Enquiry Committee with a strong representa- 
tion of women in it and earnestly appeals to all States to co-operate with this com- 
mittee,” 

She said that if they traced the history of this question they wmiild find that in 
the old days there was no distinction of sex in the laws of inheritance. If the 
country was to prosper they must concede equal rights to women in the matter of 
inheritance. 

Mrs. Sirur (Bombay) seconded the resolution. Miss Jadhav, Mrs. Rnkmini Ammal 
and Mrs. Subramaniam, and Mrs. Padmasani Ammal supported the same. The 
resolution was then passed unanimously. 

JuvENii^ Delinquency 

Miss Shorne (Calcutta) moved : — 

“This Conference draw's the attention of the Women’s Organisations throughout 
India, (including the States), to the problem of juvenile delinquency and urges them 
to make a study of the subject in all its aspects, as well ns to organise clubs and 
shelters for delinquent, neglected and destitute children so as to prevent juvenile 
delinquency. In doing so she said that it was the duty of every citizen to see that 
these unfortunate delinquent children were treated with sympathy and love. Women 
could always play a great part in this work and the experience of western countries 
had proven that women workers were specially fitted for such work. The speaker 
then referred to the Reformatory Schools Act of 1891 and the Children Act of 
Bombay, Bengal and Madras. The main drawback of these acts was that they were 
worked only in the presidency towms and the immediate suburbs. It was there- 
fore necessary that the women’s conference should press upon the Government to 
have an All-India Children’s Act, provision being made for (1 ) separate remand home 
for children, (2) children’s court with women magistrates. (3) appointment of suitable 
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probation officers preferably ’women to befriend and supervise rhe^ children, (4) 
establishment of separate sections for juniors and seniors, and (5; spe''’ial treatment 
for the mentally defective/' 

Mrs. Maneckial Prcmchand seconded the motion and gave a short history of the 
work done in Bombay. 

Dr. S. Muthulakshnu Eecldi in supporting the resolution referred to the work 
done in Madras. She was of opinion that in almost ail the cases the parents were 
responsible for the delinquency of children. 3Iothers could prevent delinquency in 
cases, 

Mrs. Hakim (Calcutta) supported the resolution in an Erdu speech. 

The resolution was then adopted. 


The Beggar Prolem 
Ilensinan (Madias) moved: — 

'‘This Conference, while strongly disapproving of the prevalence of professional 
bogging, urges legislation for its prevention, and calls upon (a) the public to co- 
operate by diverting their charities in this sphere tou'ards the creation and support 
of institutions and for the provision of beggar homes, work houses, infirmaries and 
leper asylums ; tb) calls upon the local bodies to provide such homes where they do 

not exist and to enforce any legislation for the eradication of this evil." 

Mrs. Hensman said that there was much of sympathy for beggars who roam 
about the streets and appealed to the public not to "show their sympathy by 
encouraging undesirable begging. They should give it to those who had "not, but not 
indiscriminately, because such misplaced sympathy would throw the able-bodied on 
the charity of the rich and thus would fill the country with idle 

beggars. The rich should give as much as they could to such institutions and 

provide for the really deser'ving beggars as the maimed, the paralytic and of that 
kind. Public and local bodies should regulate the funds for organised occupation of 
the really deserving beggars, \yomcn should urge for a legislation to provide for 
the removal of the scourge of street begging. 

Mrs. Gama (Nagpur), Mrs. Kotiswaramma (Andhra), and Mrs. Vaz (Konkan) 
supported the resolution which was then carried unanimously. 

The Conference then rose for the day. 

FOURTH DAY--hL JANUARY 1032, 

The concluding session of the Conference was held to-day. Before the 
regular item of electing the office-bearers for the current year, the chairwoman 
invited suggestions for practical work in the coming year to put into practice 
the resolutions they baa adopted. 

She first read a letter from Mr. V, Suryanarayana suggesting to the Conference 
to press for the inclusion of Hindi, music and domestic science as compulsory 
subjects in girls’ Schools and for the formation of branches of the Conference in the 
small towns in the different provinces with a view to study at first hand by its 
members the condition of villages. 

The chairwoman pointed out that some of the suggestions had already been con- 
sidered and authorised the Organising Secretary to write to Mr. Suryanarayana 
thanking for his suggestions. 

The Secretary of' the Social Sections suggested that the main work that must be 
undertaken in the coming year should be to give as much publicity as ]>ossiblc to 
the memorandum of the Conference on the qlitstion of franchise. 

The Secretary of the Educational Section stated that that year the refresher 
courses for primary school teachers should be held. Each constituemey should try 
to form a sort of non-official education council to push forward the compulsory 
scheme. Though they might not enter on any new venture, they might prevent the 
huge wastage in primary education. 

One suggestion put forward by a delegate was to take up village work. 

An Appeal For Funds 

Mrs. Rustomjee Fnridoonji, in appealing for funds for the College of Domestic 
Science, stated that they needed now about three lakhs for starting the institution. 
She said that the success or failure of their conference depended mostly in their 
success or failure to organise that college. 
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Miss KawcsH'ari Amnm (Andhra) said that the acfciyitiei of the Conference were 
growing rapidly. The policy of excluding politics had shut, out a large section of the 
women of the land from attending the Conference. The burning problem of the day 
was the attainment of freedom for the country, and in the interests of the Confer- 
ence itself she would suggest that a political section might be formed. 

Mrs. Hensman said that they should not bring in the consideration of the Con- 
ference any matters full of controversy. Besides politics there were manv other 
things which the Conference might undertake to do. 

Ofitice-Bearers for 1932 

The following office-bearers wore then elected for the coming year 

Eajkumari Amrit Kaur. Chairwoman : Rani Lakshmibai Rajwade, Honorary 
Organising Secretary : Mrs. Malini Sukhthankar, Secretary for Social Reform 
Section ; Mrs. Menon, Secretary Educational Section ; Mrs/ Maneklal Pri'mchand, 
Treasurer ; Dr. Muthulakshmi Reddi. Begum Shah Nawaz, Mrs. Rustomji Faridoonji. 
Mrs. Miles Irving, Mrs. Amma Swammathan. and Mrs, P. K. Sen, Vice-Presi- 
dents , 

The Chairwoman then announced various donations to the Conference Fund from 
the various constituencies. 

The President then thanked the Chairwomen and members of the Reception Com- 
mittee for their kind hospitality during the stay of the delegatts. These conferences 
provided ample opportunity to make good friends and he was sure that the Northern 
India delegates would ever remember their stay in Madras. The next conference 
will be held at Lucknow and she hoped that Marlins would send in its quota of 
delegates. 

Rani Lakshmibai Raiwade also thanked the Reception Committee members for 
providing the delegates wdth every convenience pos^dble and the delegates for elaow- 
ing confidence in her by re-electing her as Honorary Organising Recretary. 

Dr. Muthulakshmi Rcdcii proposed a vote of tlianks to Mrs. P. K. Roy their 
President. 

This was carried with acclamation. 

Mrs. Nazir Hussain, the Chairman of the Reception Committee hoped that the 
delegates would carry away with them pleasant memories of their stay in Madras 
forgetting the little inconveniences that might have happened to them. She then 
thanked Mrs. Swaminathan, Dr. Muthulakshmi Reddi, Mrs. Buck, Miss Nallamu- 
thuammal and Miss Joseph for the splendid manner in which the arrangements 
were made, and also thanked the Tolunteers. 

With three cheers to the President, Mrs, P. K. Roy, the Conference terminated. 


The Oudh Women’s Conference 

The fifth annual meeting of the Oudh Women’s Conference was held at Xaiser- 
bagh Baradan, Lucknow during the week ending 31st. October lOSl'iinder the presidency 
ot Ram Lakshmibai Rajwade of Gwalior, the organising Secretary of the All-India 
U omen s Conference. The hall was packed and the discussion 'on the resolutions 
showed the wide awakening among the women of Oudh, Not a little of the 
success was due to the untiring energy of the Dowager Rani Saheba of Mandi. 

Presidential Address 

Bam Lakshmfbai Eapvade in the course of her presidential address said : 

At the present moment we are passing through a political crisis which is so 
momentous and all absorbing, and which, in its outcome, is going so vitally to affect 
our destinies, that the vast majority of men and women in India to-day feel that 
^'^^7 PO^^ibly afford to give their time and thought to such non-political 

activities as lie in our sphere. But despite this distraction, fortunately there is a 
Dana of enthusiastic workers who still devote their best energies ana time to the 
silent and unostentatious work of bettering the lot of our sisters in the country. 
It IS needless here to narrate the services which the All-India Women^s Conference 
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has b^eu able to reuder in this direction, for they are too well-known to require 
any mention by me. Sutiiee is to say that the labours of the Conference so far 
have not been in vain, and that the Conference has justified its existence by solid 
contribution towards the educational, social, moral and even material uplift of 
women in India. 

Rut all that has been done up to now is perhaps only a drop in the ocean, aiiJ 
an infinitesimal part of what yet remains to be done. With the appalling illiteracy 
prevailing in the country, with the child marriages still defying the Sarda Act, with 
untouchability still casting a slur on the fair name of India, with iniquitous inheri- 
tance laws still depriving our Hindu sisters ot their bare human rights, with 
Purdah not yet completely^ rent asunder, the field of work before us i**. to say the 
least, extremely vast. 

Ladies, you are all aware that the Ali-India Women's Conference, started 
primarily us an organization for educational reform, and one of its primary aims 
has always been to combat illiteracy among the masses. Hut I think I am tree to 
own that until recently our main work in this direction has been confined to 
propaganda alone, very little practical work having been done. 

it is, however, _ a good sign that our w'orkers in the various constituencies have 
now realized the importance and felt, the necessary of doing some practical work 
for the elimination of this evil, which shows "that a proper beginning has been 
made. As a suggestion, may I just point out that if our literate aud willing 

sisters determined to impart literacy only to live or ten persons in a year, the 

gross result per annum will ba stupendous. I am not unaware of the fact that it 
is diflicult by public endeavour aloue to tackle this vast problem and that unless 
Government came forward to assist not only with a Compulsory Primary Educa- 
tion Act ; but also with sufficient fuuds to bring that laudable desire into exeeu- 
tiou nothing could be achieved. But still until conditions improve, or a state of 
affairs is ushered in when our Government would feel that its first object should 
be the education of the masses, public endeavour, for what it is woith, must 
coutiiiue with ever increasing zeal to supplement the tardy efforts of the Education 
department. 

Ii is my firm belief that when ^ illiteracy has been conquered, many other ills 
with which the body politic is suffering to-day would automatically disappear. We 
shall not then require vigilance societies to keep watch over the breaches of the 
Sarda Act, propagandist lectures for the abolition of Purdah, or lantern lec- 
tures for impressing the need of sanitation, etc. Talking of the Sarda 

Act, I am reminded of the recent activities of a certain section of Hindus and 
Mahomedaus who have again started their activities against this measure. It is 
understood that certain amendments to this Act are being contemplated which, if 
they get through the legislature, will amount praeticlly to losing the battle which 
has only so recently been won. It is up to us who are in fact directly concerned in 
this matter to see that these busy-bodies do not succeed in their evil mission. 

To come to the next point, although in the north the problem of untouchability 
has never assumed that brutal rigour which it has done south of the Narmada, 
still there are quite a number of communities in these parts who carry with them 
the stigma of untouchability. The All-India Women’s Conference has taken up the 
work of creating public opinion against this inhuman treatment of human beings. 
Provision has already been made in the rules of the Conference to arrange for the 
special representation of the depressed classes in that body. The declared policy of 
tue conference is to strive for the removal of such disabilities as temple entry/ use 
of w^ells made out of public funds, admission of children of the so-called untouchable 
classes in the public schools, etc. It is the desire of the conference that each cons- 
tituency should take up this work in right earnest and I would supplement that 
desire by a personal appeal to my sisters to make individual sacrifices for doing 
justice to our submerged fellow human beings. In this connection, I may mention 
that perhaps next to India’s freedom, the cause nearest and dearest to Mahatma 
Gandhi is that of removal of untouchability. He has shown this not only by 
precept but by practice aud it is for us to emulate his great example. 

Another question which is of paramount importance to women— particularly 
Hindu women— is that of the laws of inheritance. It is a matter of common 
knowledge that except in certain areas (like Bombay and Malabar} the vast majority 
of Hindu womeu have no absolute right to ancestral property either of the husband 
or of the father. What untold misery is caused by this iniquitous treatment, 
specially when the woman in question is a widow and dependent upon others, is a 
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matter oi eouimon knowledge. EQorts are now being made by that venerable cham- 
pion ot Indian womanhood, Eai Bahadur Harbilas Sarda, to remove this disability 
attaching to Hindu widows. But the bill which has been tabled by Mr. Sarda is 
only a fragmentary measure which at its best can meet merely a part of the need, 
fn this connection, if you permit I would commend to your notice a very valuable 
suggestion made to me by Mr. V. V. Joshi, pleader of Baroda, that the conference 
should strive to secure the appointment by the Government of India of a commission 
to encpiire into and suggest remedies of all the legal disabilities attaching to Hindu 
women in matters of inheritance. This step has already been taken by some of our 
premier Indian States and we may shortly expect to see on the statute books of 
Baroda and Mysore special provisions made for the protection of the helpless Hindu 
widows against the existing unjust laws. 

Allied with this is also the necessity of providing for legal divorce in Hindu 
society, in which we would do well to take the cue from Islam. This subject was 
first taken up by the ever-progressing State of Baroda where there is a regular 
Divorce Act enabling Hindu couples to part company in certain intolerable conditions. 
I would submit that this is a matter of extreme importance and if taken up in 
earnest will certainly provide means to hundreds of suffering people to put au end 
to the miseries caused by unhappy alliances. 

Another problem of national importance which is facing us to-day is that of 
limiting the excessive growth of population in this country. The figures of the last 
census show the appalling increase of well-nigh three crores of human beings, in 
spite of so many epidemics and other causes of destruction. This is nothing but 
an unnecessary addition of perhaps so many decrepit specimens of humanity to our 
already over-grown population. If India has to take her proper place in 
the comity of nations, her first concern should be to rear a race which 
wmuld be worthy of her. This can only be achieved by proper attention to 
eugenics which necessarily involves the piractice of regulating births. This will not 
only save the womanhood of India from au uudue physical and mental strain but 
will also help partly to solve the grave economic problem with which we arc face 
to face to-day. 

Lastly, I would like to put in a word for our sisters of the labour class. We 
are all aware of the conditions in which their work is carried on. Due to dire 
poverty and also due to lack of knowledge of even their legitimate rights, they 
allow themselves to be exploited by the capitalist. Unfortunately, there are no 
adequate laws for their protection, and at times they have to carry on the work 
even in those delicate conditions of health, w'hich generally precede and follow 
confinement. The All-India Women’s Conference devoted a whole session last 
year to the discussion of ways and means of bettering their lot, and there is also 
going to be held a women’s labour conference next February in Bombay. I do not 
know if there is a considerable labour population of women in these parts, but if 
there be, I would request this constituency to organise that labour and champion 
their cause. 

In the end, I would earnestly appeal to all my sisters assembled here to try 
their utmost to help the cause of indigenous industries. By doing so we will be 
creating occupation for hundreds and thousands of poor people who do not know 
what it means to have a second meal in the course of a day. I have no political 
crotchets to push forward, but this is a subject on which everyone must agree to 
co-operate. Already there is a powerful wave to patronise Swadeshi industry but in 
certain parts of India it does not seem to have made much headway. In these 
parts our brothers and sisters are still in the grips of that fell malady which for 
want of a suitable name may be dubbed Tndophobia. It is noticeable in dress, in 
manners, in the mode of living and almost in every activity of life. By all means, 
pick what is best in all that comes from abroad, but we must so choose that our 
own individuality would not suffer. 


Resolutions 

The following were among the resolutions passed 

(1) “This conference exhorts the central and provincial legislatures to do away with 
all the customs, conventions and laws regarding the Muslim right of inheritance 
which are contrary to the Muslim laws. 

(2) “This conference deeply deplores the sad and untimely demise of Lady Tata 
and the Maharaja of Mahummudabad who were always ardent helpers in the women’s 
cause. (From the chair.) 
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(3j “This Coufereiicti \\hole-licai‘lecliy iuvites the Ali-India Womeii's Cuufcrduee oa 
educational and social reforms to meet in Lucknow in the year 1932.^ 

(4) “This Conference calls upon the local Oo\ernment immediately to provide 
adequate facilities for the rapid expansion ut compulsory primary education of 
girls in this province and urges upon the distr'ct and municipal boards to nominate 
women members on their education committees. 

(5) “This Conference emphatically resolve = itself against any and every amendment 
introduced or proposed to be introduced into the Legislative Assembly intended to 
limit or w^eakeu or hamper the operatic n of the Sarda Act, and further it hereby 
calls upon all individuals and organisations interested in social reform to resist 
such attempts. 

(G) “This Conference resolves in favour of universal adult franchise as the basis of 
the new constitution. The woman of India have no desire to seek any specially 
favoured treatment for themselves as long us their full and equal citizenship is 
recognised in practice as it is in theory. 

(7) “Resolved that this Conference demands the introduction of further iegislatiou to 
improve women s right to inhcrituncc under the Hindu Law along the line of 
Baroda State. 

(S) That this Conference congratulates the Oovtrnmeni of Baroda 'on the bold lead 
it has recently given in the matter amending the Hindu Law ‘regarding women^s 
right of property and divorce. 

(9) That this Conference calls upon the Government of India immeJialely to lake the 
necessary steps to implement the recommendations of the \Vhittley_ Commission Report 
in respect of the improvement of the condition of women labour in India. 


The U. P. Women’s Conference 

The hrst United Provinces Women’s Social Conference was held at the Ganga Prasad 
Varma Memorial Hall. Lucknow on the 3rd. November 1931 under the presidency of 
Begum Mahtnudullah Jung of Allahabad. Ladies from all parts of the province 
attended. ^ The delegates numbered over 1,000. Prominent among them w^ere Mrs. 
Kamala Nehru, Begum Wazir Hasan, the Rani of Kalakaiikar and Rani Vidyavati. 

The proceedings began with a welcome song by a number of girls. On account 
of the sudden indisposition of the senior Rani Sahiba of Tilui\ Chairwomen of the 
Reception Committee, her address was read by Mrs. Mittra. Welcoming the delegates 
she said it was the first gathering of its kind in the province which had under- 
taken to work out social reform among women. She deplored the non-existence of such 
an organisation before, but recognised the good work done by other organisations 
in the province. 

Speaking about the awakening among women, she said : “The part which our 
sisters took in the last Satyagraha movement reminds us of the heroic women of 
yore and proves what we can do for the amelioration of our sisters and the nation. 
She said the happenings of the last one year and a half had brought home to 
them their capacities and broadened their outlook and their field of action. She 
expressed her satisfaction on the fast disappearing purdah and hoped to see no 
pardak-nashin lady after a few years. 

She deplored the indifterence of the Government tow^ards the proper enforcement 
of the Child Marriage Act and said : We are not to wait for social reforms by 
Government legislation.’ She deplored the prevailing indiflerence towards education 
among women and said that education was the first essential of social reform. 

Concluding she hoped that the ladies gathered there would not sit over the 
resolutions but go back with the conviction that their regeneration lay in their owm 
hands and that they had to work for it. 

After being formally proposed and seconded, Begum Jung took the chair amidst 
loud cheers and in a pleasant voice delivered a brief and businesslike address which 
concluded with an impassioned appeal for Hiudu-Muslim unity. 

The conference passed a number of resolutions condemning child marriage, the 
dowry system and polygamy, and opined that these should be made penal, and 
urging that women should have the right to seek divorce from immoral husbands 
and widows to remarry. (Rrom the ‘Leader’.) 
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ilie iiiLullZSld \\ Oajt.li " vU'iiu:ei;vcd al i-ividc Ou ILc . .. /-iV ■ 

i9.jL AliOUt i,00oluJieh i^ittcuded tile (Jualclfbi.c' I'.i J uki', a’.i:. v^lit : cft'iiVi-ieU 

uU utldi'e^i- \Vel!\‘hii iiii tiir tit'-' d.iiua' L'd‘'ai/a. LUt ^ .jj j 1> r.'i.ce- 

$riuiiiti Suraladcvi ut LAk:ii tiieu j^ilvcicJ lic. 

W c i C w iii C A d d * c « « 

The tullov^ill^ ait Uuiu the Tchuiuc addu-C'- j' Piih\\>C^ 

A^htj ' ; — 

The very plta^aiii Juij' of ’ftcit.oujiui,' yoii ad ii tiiir- tOiiiVtL-i.cc ha? heen 
ciitiu&tt'd lu cue by luy kiud tTit-nJ;:. ‘»1 ihe Tlt^c c-pSi^L cuu^iuiitct- 1 itt. nL^r late 
it asi any peisonal* honouf Joue hi uit- Uul 1 beiie/c :t i* i tuil u.. ;.»! -ervice. 

a& a siyiubol ot a yceal iiioTv'iiitQr daiiru hy a iii; .iiiuii -itd dj 'ht. icVcred 

Sage of SabuLLJuali— beoauec lu tht Ium. ‘DiiuiiuuytiJda'i u li^'y hr ie. 

to this call, that ihe wouica ot the iaiiJ ehuuld -ake :iiut 'ri me anii/ 

of noii-violeoce. I had luy very huaihlc marc Ti-aJ in ac'.otdrui^^ * vnm The Urii'd 
convention, I ha^e to deliver lui addre^*- aud I er:e. <* your UiduleLMc ,e uear iviili 
me patiemly and kindly. It may not be h'ai'iif'd. bui ii >. .it iht m-:u, 

Gundhiji !i teachings arc aii i>road-baced un ipiriUiai aiiJ iiUiiiaui’ai -iili coneideia* 
tiODS, The ordinary man iceis no i) 0 \elLy ubuai ii but take" ii u,’!i. t'ulv .t* a lewval 
to reconstruct degenerate meiety on the sanie aiieieut fnandatiim", 'hy personal 
example and ezulied cliaractei 'absolute renunciation and dedicaiitm to -’cKice oi Ih^ 
autreiing and poor Humanity DaiidLaiiaiuyan. ALiiTisa aiid ^val; a ,* v/eapout 

he has created an unparalleled mass awakening. His con-tuminc piupo^al" \tiy 
simple in themselves, were for purging and puiitynig vUir ^ac<eiy and iirm-viuiehr 
Satyagraha, the moral cquivak-ot of v\ar, was pie^eribcd tt»! Tumhuvi .mu cunveitioi^ 
our powerful eueniies equipped with alt she iaIejU and deadlie:! mignjc- ut UC' 
struction. 

After the Delhi 'ieiilcmeiil, it was not all %mouth-:,aiiirig lor llaadhiji to enable 
him j at once, to leave for the Hound Table ConlercOca hot because he espocted io 
bring much, but it would givo him au opportunity lo place the demands of the 
Congress before the bar" of ^ world opinion, ccixeiall^^ after his recent succe^sts 
Peace-lovers the world over desired ihal he s^hould go lo L'jud>iri and I'.’vpouuJ hN 
views and phiiubOph\. 

Gaudhiji had already left the- shore^ of India to-day as the ,".oie lopLe.'eoiativc 
of the Cougiebh. He gOea to Loiidon not only t.o attend tiie conlei'crice and to put 
forth the Coiigiesb demand? but he eoes there in a higher captUily as ihe apu.stie tii 
truth and Nou-vioieiico. He goe.-. theie not only lo ".erVe fndia but to serve whole 
humauity. Any sncceiaful solution ot the Indum problem Would be the liiumph of 
non-viofenee and truth. 

Now that Gandhiji hu? sailed, what is the work before as aii lo-dav ? it Gandhji'h 
discus dons of the terms of peace with Great Britain conclude houuarabiy. it is ad 
to our good. Otherwise the further prospects of a renewal in an aggregated form of 
the war of Satyugiaha and iis consequences ai*c loo terrible iu imagine. Howevei, 
I take it that w'c are not lo sit idle meantime expecting much .from Gandhiji'o visit 
to London. We have to streugiheu ourselves yet and i^trengihen^ his hands in 
London. We must be sending him pleasing and satisfactory iiifuimatioii to London 
always, and how is all that to be achieved : Gandhiji himself and all Congress 
leaders have given us mes&ages. We have to put on the constructive work at the 
same time, showing the most aciupulous lespeci to the teimt of the Delhi settlement 
BO far as they are applicable to the Congress. Gaudhiji has specially enjoined that more 
vigorous efforts should be made to do away with the cuites of drink. drug.s. un- 
touchability and foreign doth. lie has^ incesfcautly asked us, in and out of season 
and for years now, to spin and wear Uiaddar and to-day he has again reiterated- 
that the boycott of cloth ctmld be only etfedive Irv increased production find use of 
Khadi 
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IHE IAjIIL 5 ad Myosin'S’ h CCCrFLEFACE 

Ai K^'Ci' ^ re'4"" acd a*' thk 

panctnreT A 'p'lbiii ba" Fft '"*n »^ar S»eb?lf -^spe'itiDg a’l ^'O ptreiig^hen bi? 

iiaQf].- if b''h 'J' )'■ a: far^.'^Tib and join ^'hic 

arm"^ of XTUonal ^rnri^pr'- 

Tn all rrarnt ^.ranip*' ' ;,arhorin::" 'b'; -nnject M trornen'' riglU; U giren a 
promin'^nt' Xpv; 'bnf a’T all Pai ^■'11 ruaraj b^F pla'^p 

ill tho fiihir^" pnlip' -at Indr. A’In. vrd: '•«: hn' -lanr- bi rhe -'p<"ia| of the 

band ? PId''^ h*'‘r r- Anair*’'"' impr'v»‘d , Orindh'-ji in bia 

nics^a'''" nl'OiU iho '^Trara: of br- '"don ha ; pn nrcdly an.'Wprnl tha*" tvoman 1:^111 
havp cqnnl riitht- vPb ipmu ’ho mado hrro and there, that fTanclhiii 

haa let womni '■h^-nrn in Kaia-pt CongP''*'^ in not providing for their fvndfl' 

mental riglr * ba-’^ ‘Ir A'orVm-^ <Vmmittee of ih^y Congro^?_ takpp tip tho 

Question of th<- rmbp' ot a*'- Whate'ti righip our pi uprs may mean! 

ddandhiii/ ha^- nn'o -aid mas ^omrn '■-hn;! have mon nglV? Piioh ehnrgpp rannot 
be broncihi foi-n-ar-' novr, 1 'nkn i’ ’hn^ in as? dcoumentp the word '‘Man'* h 
mtendpd m mem Wonmu ni?o. I'm iudoing from tho past T Icp] that onr rnmn 

mill be moro than 'hrniro'r- or “vrry o*'^-n-iou 5 own rds their womenkind. T feeb 

nr- rxplniimd ‘ha! rndn nnodhiji p 'piiPna'; irnoerphip women of India arp 

do-dnf'd'm p] iv a ^rr-un ].art in th- nv^ainn of miwi* r of hunuanirr at laigp. 

[ wpInoniV \oi: rbl h-'a-s'iiP m -hi- ^'oninonpo and oommrnd yoo all to the ehnryo 

nf oor oPU'fmed ei '<*r Srimnrbi ■^nra^rb''* ‘ ct rtknl H-m Prcaidpoi.-ple^t nf -'.m 

on therm c to rlny. 

rrefidontiftl Address 

rht^ fnibr,un„ aia -'xtra-'t- from Mm prpsjdr-nt-inl mlrtrc^- of orPV'r/’ S<^rrtfq 
On t 

I im ‘.ae*-* 'ritrt'o! to ^on [Vn invbin^ nu* ;o proaido over thi« Conference.^ The 
n !itnt:MO« Pid the ioe.ilp that have governed tho live- of the women in India, all 
'hroTi^b Pv .. harr -.fHO unimr-nlly shared in by all the plnsses and ea^tes and 
•rri-qrand ‘-onm-^miMpp Tm^ pon«;r^ranon? of birth and dca^h. ^he vow? of marriage. 
*h(^ 'Tor'hirj ol fnmilv (bp:e>, the -aidigation* of hospitality the etiquette of soeial 
life, !he lovnbie-i of' ^hc home a^. Pisterm mothers, wivp« and relations, these and 
S'Uc'h other* iratiM' - of an ordf'i-ed oual life are wu.iPj.spd to among the womnn of 
"prions communiP-'- of Indua, not p.vXndmg whnr are palled untonchahles and 
aborigines. India onr and hencefortli wib ahvays he one. f. therefore, feei no 
harriers of language todiv, ! ■•‘iper into yonr heart' and find your love there. 

bVen.en are mber! men: .l/Qe^’;ep7. thrh v, half— and in number you will hnd, 
hev are holt ^he woild populaMon. Herar the problem of women is the problem 
of 'half of th'" vjopoiatiop of the worbl Of all ^he movements that fojinrl their 
bp’th'nt ’ho end ‘d’ the Sap* -'entory tiv^ niO'-omeiU of women is the most iraportant. 

1 hi'p movfnuent e^n oe safei'N" namef; a* the nevoli of Women. This revolt of 
women in not <uddrn h rnme In ii^ natni.al -nurse. For ages together, men in 
their seltiphne", nvprlook<d the importanee of uomen and treated them ns their 
inhriorp. The slave tp'.aiment that the ^women recfived at the hands of the men 
rpdtp'cd them ’^o the niisevaHle slate of animals Consequently, their joy of life was 
rpry mnch sapprcsied. Biu women Pore all these with gr^^at patience till the ut- 
rnost limit of *h(Qi patience camo to n ]>reaking point. Their Iqnging for eraancipa- 
i^ion gn=;hi'd foitlp it flowed like a '"trcani There is nothing in this world which 
nan f^hack it. They are out to h.ave emancipation They want to bring a revolution 
to beTter their po-'ition and they will F-ucccerl. ^ • i 

\r the time of revolution, vou know the olo ord^r must change ana give place 
^o the new. F at the linio'of th(‘ transition that much courage and patience is 

required, I know rlie movenumt of women in India at present is in the transitionM 
stage. The -hange of the old order yielding pla<^e to the new will bring about m 
Indian soeietv j\ great uproar. Our society i.'i known to he very conservative and 
introducing reformatioD into it means faring a great lire of opposition which 
may ruin von. Rut persons are nquired for it Anel yon must come tnrwara to 
do dr even at ;reat ’5ncr:fi<m. , 

in our sopiety many of the trouble arise from the conservatives which are mainly 
due to ’heir ignorance. Thev often interpret the wrongly. The;y arc so 

reluctant to ‘ ehange ihpir' ideal based upon these prepossessions and old foi’ms nf 
convention” that ■'I'e find it difficu.lt to convince them without kindling theit baseless 
wrath. 
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While it is true, largely to our ancient past, that._ women apoepiei'l the househokl 
ns the proper field of their life's destiny and fidelity to the husband and his inte- 
rests as their chief aim of life, it is unhistorieal to say that this ideal was nni- 
yersally enjoined or that such a narrowing; of life’s interests was ever accepted by 
all women. It was open to women, accordinn' to the law-^^ivers of India, to ejive up 
marriage and lead a life devoted to Brahmacharya, while it was open to the women 
of ruling classes (I say classes advisedly for persons of all classes, from all castes, 
from Brahmin to Nishadha or Pulinda held sovereign reign in India! to verse them- 
selves even in military arts of offence and defence, govern provinces, and lead armies 
into the thickest of battles. The circle of their domestic interests was enlarged to 
embrace the countries under their rule and in the case of the Yoginies, the whole 
universe was their family.. Ba^udhaih Kutiunhakam, The social position of women 
in the ancient times w\as very high. The lady was respected as a CToddess and it is 
plainly mentioned in the ‘ Shastras, ‘where women are respected there reside the 
Gocls’— “Yai/ra Nan/astu pujijmiia ramatffa thntra BeraiaS' 

But our conservative people are dead against giving them the status, which women 
enjoyed in the ancient past. This is intolerable and it is more so at a time when the 
world movements go to prove that the social status given to Indian women in ancient days 
is quite insufficient. Society must mould ilself according to the spirit of the times. 

We are in a new world, in a new atmosphere, inspired by Western ideas of life 
and action, educated in Western literatures, art and science, first bpcau«e our men- 
folk have thus become emerged in westernism and we follow them in their wake to 
make useful helpmates of ourselves. As in ancient times, we are anxious to stand 
by them, unimpaired in our family loyalties, unsullied in our far-famed chastity, the 
only jewel of womanhood, undaunted by obstacles. We are anxmus to repudiate 
the charge that in India the women are the greatest obstruction to any aspect of 
social life. But let me urge that we should turn the critical spirit that we have 
learnt from the West unto our social life and institutions and the ideals determining 
it and find to our great delight that our ancient Indian ideals, obscured by latter 
day outgrowths of social organisations, are the broadest, the humanest, the most 
healthful and sanitary, and the most spiritual ever conceived in the history of man- 
kind. The evils that crept into our society, to a great extent, marred our ideals. 
We must fight them out. Our love of ornaments, the compulsory shrouding of 
women under the purdah, child marriage, the denial of remarriage for widows and 
our inferiority complex must go. Till then there is no hope for the society. This 
is our duty and we must do it. _ , i j r 

The denial of freedom and consent in marriage, the denial of freedom of 
ment in the home and society and the denial of freedom in education and the denial 
of freedom of acquiring the means of livelihood are some of the social evils that 
cloud the divine in womanhood and reduce them to the miserable position of animals 
in society. Their position is pitiable. ^ Our men are not unaware of the great happi- 
ness that would accrue to the home, if women are allowed freedom in all such 
matters. But they have got their own mental fears and reservations. As the 
foreign bureaucracy anticipate utter and unthinkable chaos in India the moment 
their rale is withdrawn, so our men, even English educated men, shudder at the 
contemplation of a chaos, that would result in the freedom of women. \\ e do not 
mind what the foreign bureaucracy may think. But when we come to the menfolk 
we cannot say the same thing. It behoves us, therefore, to make our menfolk 
doubly sure that all the freedom that we ask is desired by us only to make ourselves 
the best Indian women, according to our highest spiritual standard and help our 
menfolk to make themselves the freest and the most spiritual representatives of 
modern humanity. We realise, as keenly as our menfolk do, under the leadership 
of Mahatma Gandhi, that we can make our distinct contribution to_ the life of the 
modern world by adopting Scitya and Ahimsa as the guiding principle of our lives, 
lives free from fear and hypocrisy, free from violence in thought, word and deed. 
The vows of marriage and the principles of consent involved in our holy rituals are 
equally binding on the bride and the bridegroom and all our self-enfranchising zeal 
instanced in the pleas for adult marriage, in the remarriage of widows or even the 
right of divorce, would amount fundamentally to this, that the same law that go- 
verns men’s destiny should govern women also. . j. ^ n 

The following are some of our immediate demands and we direct all our 

energies to have them fulfilled. The lady delegates of the Round Table Conference, 
whose number has been made inadequate by the Indian Government must see that 
the following demands are accepted in that Conference : — 
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^ (1) Fundamental rights of women, such as (a) equal rights of inheritance of 
tather’s property, (b) equal rights in husband’s property, (c) right upon their body, 
(d) right upon their mind, (e) right upon their children, (f) right to employment m 
all departments of public services, and (g^ equal rights of citizenship. (2) Compul- 
sory primary education for girls and facilities of adult education for women. (31 
complete adult franchise of women ; and (41 dignity of free labour. 

^ The question may be asked ‘How can we attain them.' By the strength of our 
agitation, we must force menfolk to concede to our demands and at the same time 
carry on propaganda among ourselves. This is uphill work and all possible means 
must be tried to attain them. The atmosphere of operation is more favourable in 
a Swaraj Government than in a bureaucratic one. 

The Civil Disobedience Movement, the struggle for independence, was inaugurated 
by Mahatma Gandhi to give a new shape to the destiny of the Indian Nation and 
we form one half of the nation. Hence the shaping of our destiny depends much 
on this movement. And we must give our quota to it, and the country has every 
demand upon us. 

Now, Mahatmaji as the sole representative of the Congress has accepted the invi- 
tation to attend the Eoimd Table Conference. I cannot definitely say whether the 
R. T. C. will succeed or not. In case Mahatmaji returns to India with empty 
hands there is no knowing when the country will be called upon to prepare for 
another Satyagraha war. We must be ready to jump at the clarion call and once 
again show to the world that the love of freedom of Indian women is not less than 
that of the women of any other country. They are not dead, they are alive. 

That women can distinguish themselves equally well wdth menAn heroism, insight, 
leadership, endurance, suffering, equanimity, resoluteness, faith and vision at critical 
moments in councils or in war-field is amply ilinstraled in our ancient and medieval 
history. It is therefore untrue and ungenerous to say that the entrance of Indian 
women into politics will impair the sacred cause of Indian freedom. Under the 
leadership of Mahatma Gandhi and others of his redoubtable colleagues it is a matter 
of the greatest satisfaction that our sisters of all provinces, all classes, all creeds, 
lettered or ignorant, labourers or zenana ladies, all have stood equally well the brunt 
of the bureaucratic wrath in the Satyagraha campaign and more than all they have 
earned the right to have the sole charge of picketing. I would therefore earnestly 
pray that our sisters, who would seek economic independence from menfolk, should 
also cultivate the art of offence and defence, which would obviate their dependence 
on men in this respect also. Such were the Ranis and other women of tlje house- 
hold of all rulers of ancient India. 

But these are extraordinary activities, somewhat like Apat Dharmas contemplated 
in our sociological books. My sisters, our field is the home. We arc by marriage 
installed leaders of the home, We are the mothers of the race. We cafliry the 
home spirit into the world. We are called the ornaments and enlighteners of the 
home. We need cultivation in those sciences and arts which will enable us effec- 
tively to fulfil our destiny. Life may lead us to rule kingdom, to administer 
schools, to minister to the sick and the depressed, to fulfil any avocation in life, 
Let us carry the home spirit wherever we go and into whatever we may do, the 
affection of the mother, the sympathy of the sister, the illumination of the eounseller 
and we shall be not only leaders of the home but leaders of society. 

Let the Indian women be awfully pure like the mother Kali, divinely loyal like 
Savitri, devotedly learned like Maitri and Gargi, transcendental ly heroic like Durgavati, 
indescribably spiritual like the great Tapaswanis and Vairabis, and our Indian 
womanhood may again rise to be the ornament and the inspiration of the universe. 

Coming to your Tamil Nad, the land of the memorials of our ancient civilization, 
of great temples, of im memorable shrines, of famous pilgrimages, of sages and saints 
among women, of great devotees, of the famous religious reformers, of learned prea- 
chers of untold arts and sciences, of altruistic persons of all ranks and grades of 
society, coming amidst you from far off Utkal, I feel, once more, my own humility 
and insufficiency to rise to your expectations. But I fervently thank you for ha- 
ving given me this opportunity of traversing the lands and waters, made sacred by 
the footprints and daily baths of our Sita Mahadevi, the dear and never-failing con- 
sort of our lord Sree Ramachandra. May her dear blessings be on us all as we 
get to the work of this Conference and may her life be our great and abiding ins- 
piration ! Wandemataram’. (From the ‘Hindu’)* 
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Itie Bengal Prnvincial Conference 

BEPHAMrm^E -r.ni PP EMEFt? r>Vi 

The *be Bfinaa’ Prov’lnnial Ponforence 'rvn- F'-P'%n-i] jie 

on the Zkii'.ffjbcj 3931 under the pro^ideney of Sj. Hnrclaya! \fiz 

Welcome Address 

Welcoiaine ^he drlrciares ‘n rhe ConhTC-nce Maniati rb^Tirn^ir of 

tb'- Poception rommittee, ^ippenled fn his co-ieligionist'i^ in join rnrij:r‘-5': :n 
Tiiiniber?. He bolievfd thnt. in ^he nrav fnime. there M'enld tie no orher r«Ti:nnc^?tinr 
e’^pppt- the Conere?s "whieh would ^peak for the whole of India. 

Hralinji mainly with the Hindn-Mnslim question, Mr. ''umad hi^ unit'^ 

hFr’,yrrn the two bom muni ties was possible only when eaeh had b‘nrn. m 
the ealture and civilisation nf the other. A*' the present moment, there- mnrrai 
distrimr and suspicion ■which was being fanned by the policy e{ ^ pwhle and 
Itule/bThe tuo principal obstacles in the way of sol n* ion were separate rimornres mno 
separate schools for Mnhomedans, Besides, the Hindu hate the Mussaiman. not th^ 
religion but the man * uhereas the iMussalman hare the Hindu, no? the nian hut 
the religion. This mentality must be aot rid of before any lasting so’ntior,^ v.n* 
possible and it can only come if rhe Hindu and the Mahomedan were t.aught in the 
same school where they could learn to respect each other's culrnre and mviliv.ation . 

So far as separate electorates are concerned, it is the British who have ^^iven 
birth to them. Those who knew how it came into being following a deputatn-m t-'* 
r.ord Mmto, would foci justified in saying that .c.eparate eleftorates were mtrorlur»-r'* 
*■0 widen the gulf between the two great comranniiies. It was regrettable that a 
section of Mnssalmans had so far forgotten himself as to be n’oje t-'k do away wub 
freedom, hut not with separate electorates. . . , , 

Mr. Samad took the opportunities to criticise the Minority I'act which, he s.iio 
was a clover ruse on the part of educated Alahomodans to control the illiterate ores 
at rhe lattci’s expense. For, if truth ivere to be told 99 per een^ of Alussaiman'* 
were illiterate, and be asked what the Aga Khan and his group bad done to im- 
prove the condition of these people, who were mostly agriculturists and labeurer^ 
[f. as a roun tor-reply the illiterate Alussalmans demanded the right ro scud thni 
wprcspntaHves and nbt.ain appointments a<*eording to the population basis, woulr. 
the Aga Khan have the ('outage to support such a proposition although they had 
agreed on these points to the demand of the so-valled Hindu untouchables ? 

He hang his head in shame when he recalled the part played by the nommatjr 
representatives of the Government at the Conference on the communal tssne.^ They 
had sacrificed their country's interest to further their own and the ConsmwativeHmperi- 
.ilists and the Indian Bureaucracy had succeeded in delaying the fre('d(^m for Indie 
with the help of these Mahomedans. Mr. Samad definitely advocated joint eipcro- 
rates as separate electorates -were a hindrance ro drmoc-racy. Mussalmans he decIarfO 
would never accept separate electorates. 

Urging the Hindus to ej^tend their band of fellowship to rhe Mahomedans, Mt 
S amad pointed out that the Chittagong and Dacca incidents were a remindei to 
them to set their house in order, Those who advocated pan-Aryanism and pan- 
Tslamism in the twentieth century were living in a fool's paradise. They niust get 
rid of this imaginative fear, try to understand each other and cultivate ra'^h other - 
friendship. In that direction lay the solutiou of the problem. 

Touching the political question, he charged the Government wuh \iqlating ln<- 
Tmce terms. The measures promulgated by the introdivctinn of the Ordinance were 
in his opinion a clear breach of the Pact. As a Congress worker, he denouncecc 
i-errorism and the part played by young men who believed in this cult. But at Ihe 
same time,, the GoYernment should know that the measures adopted to deal with 
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tciioiioiii touchyJ 0ijl5' tha ■syiapiuiii uf tht^ disease- If the Govoriiinent wanted to 
eradicate the ev'ii, there aiast be a ehd.iige of heart on their part and the demand oi 
the people be crawled Thus and thus alone would the hmndatioii In laid 

foi Swantj. 

Prcsidenlittl Address 

la the course of the Presidciitial Addre&rf. Sj, lla 7 \(iiyul ^SdC; said 

"The (Juuo-resa has not come into ibeing* to die. Tl ^ will oiiilivc all atternpis to 
crush it Thiough this Ouugress will rise the sun uf India's tieedoui No price is 
LOO great for the Indians to "pay lo enhance the power and prestige ut the Cungres.'j. 
Evety Indian who lo\^es his motherland must be luitiated into the vo>v ot frecdotn 
and assemble under the bauner of the Congress." 

Couliuuiug. Sj. Nag said the more powerful the Congress was. the greater would 
be the success ot their light for freedom. The bureaucracy, to uhom the Delhi 
Pact was nothing mure than a political force, had been trying in cveiy possible 
way lo humiliate the Cougiwss since the Gandhi- Irwiii seltlemeuL. Wbile Alahatma 
Gaiidhi, who went to England as the representative of the Coiigress, was preachiiig 
Tie imporlauce and greatness ut the Congress, Ollicial India, absisted by those 
iiuii-otbeials who were enemies to Indian freedom, was deleimuied to kill the 
Congress. The speaker held that every phase ot repression that had been launched 
ill the name of la\r and order was ealculated to strike at the root of the Congress. 
But the Congress, he was proud to say, survived lh(‘ onslanghls. both of lathis and 
of bullets. 

Proceeding. Sj. Nag said that to-day the struggle for freedom was face to lace 
with a leriible obstacle. A handful ot impatient young men, under the mistaken 
notion ot achieving their goal quickly, had chosen the path of violence, and the 
bureaucracy, exploiting the situation and on the plea ot suppressing anarchism, 
was openly striking the Congress. Many prominent Congress 'workers were to-day 
detaiiiod. simply on the strength of the reports supplied by Government’s secret 
agents. Sj. ^^ag' pointed out that ordinance after ordinance was proiriulgated to 
take toll of their national workers which no country could take lying down 

Referring to the incidents at Chittagong. Hijli, and lastly al Dacca, the President 
said that they had proved how far irresponsible men, \\heii endowed with uiidut- 
power, can abuse it. He was surprised that in the face of these derelictions of 
duty oil the part of the guardians of law. Government though it advisable to arm 
officials wuth further special powers thereby giving them an unfettered license in 
(heir action. By imprisoning thousands of young men on suspicion, by placing 
individual liberfy at the mercy ot the police and by bringing about a regime when 
family peace- was going to ]>e' destroyed and nobody’s 'wealth and honour was safe. 
Government had created a most unhealthy atmosphere full of disquietude, and it 
was as if Government was challenging the Congress to a fight. 

As regards curnmunalisui, S}. Nag said, its proper place w^as in the held ot 
religion, and not in politics where the question of nationality should be the upper 
most. After criticising the present system of education in which there was 

provision for the training of students in politics and sociology and which, he 
believed, W'as designed to perpetuate the slave mentalily in students, the President 
dwelt on the importance uf non-violence specially for an unarmed people like the 
Indians. He asserted that for the emancipation of a poor, helpless and dowu- 
ifodden nation, non-violence is the most potent weapon. He then exhorted the 
people to stiffen boycott which w'ould help them in their political as well aw 
economic emancipation. 

He spoke highly of the part played by women in the last Civil Disobedienci., 
Movement any hoped they would come forward with renewed enthusiasm and re- 
doubled vigour. 

Referring to the Round Table Conference, Sj. Nag ridiculed the idea uf winning 
freedom through a conference which generally used to be the meeting place fur 
representatives of free nations to compose their differences. The very natuie of the 
composition of the Indian Round Table Conference, the spanker held, 'was against 
Gelding any tangible result in the matter of India getting freedom, as ii consisted 
uf not a few who were avowed enemies to India’s freedom as well as some, who in 
their /cal for showing loyalty, went so far as to express their want of contldence in 
Indiaus. The President maintained that if only a handful of Indians were allowed 
to enjoy a few crumbs of what their alien masters were enjoying, it would nut 
emancipate % crores of Indians from thraldom. 
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lu eonelusioii, the President said : “The Round Table Confereoce has giveu a 
decent burial to the Delhi pact. The time has now come for us to decide our course 
of action. Let your joint deliberations and combined judgment \vork as a beacon 
light to Bengal in her hour of darkness, showing her the proper path to follow. 
With us fi’eedom is the first word and the last and let us advance with sure steps 
keeping this always in view.” 

SECOXD DlY^Gth, DECEMBER 1931. 

The second day's proceedings commenced at 2 P. M. this afternoon with the 
national anthem and an inspiring song by the girls. 

One ot the first two resolutions condoled the death of Pandit Motilal Nehru, 
Moulana Mohammad Ali, Pandit Ganesh Shankar Vidyarthi and Ohameli Debi and 
the other condoled the deaths of Moulana Seraji, Sarat‘Roy Choudhuri, Sudhangsu 
Sarma, Pashupati Roy and Kumarkrishna Dutt. 

The third resolution paid homage to those who helped the success of the freedom 
movemant by all means including the sacrifice of life. 

The fourth resolution condoled the deaths of Santosh Mitra and Tarakeshwar 
Ben Gupta and urged the Bengal Provincial Congress Committee to arrange for a 
suitable memorial and sympathised with the injured at Hijli. 

All the resolutions were moved from the chair and adopted. 

Lmmediate Release of Detexus 

Sj\ Jogtndra Chandra Chahravarty. veteran Congress leader, then stepped into the 
rustruni amid cheers and moved a resolution demanding an immediate release of 
over one thousand young men who were being detained in and outside .-Bengal jails 
without trial for an indefinite period in pursuance of the repressive policy adopted 
by the Government at the dictation of the European mercantile community and 

Anglo-Indian journals, as the continuance of this policy is creating an atmosphere 

unfavourable to the Congress creed of non-violence and further characterising 
Ordinance IX and XI as a virtual rule in Bengal which has placed the lives and 
properties of the chilereu of the soil at the tender mercy of the Executive oflicers 
as repugnant in that they tend to lower the faith of the people in the potency of'the 
Congress programme. _ 

Bloving the resolution he said that the resolution narrated in compact form all 
the factors which were responsible for bringing about the present situation in Bengal. 
Whenever exception is taken to Black Legislations like Ordinances IX and XI they 
trot out a bogey of terrorism by some misguided youths of this Province assur- 
ing all w’hom it might concern at the same time that those Ordinances were meant 
to be applied only against those who were considered as outside the pale of the law. 
In this connection the speaker wanted at the outset to assert that Congress organi- 
sations had nothing to do with the terrorist outbreaks. In spite of public dis- 

claimers by leaders of Congress organisations, interested parties would persist in 
foisting responsibility for such outrages on the Congress and unfortunately for them 
the Government seemed to believe as gospei truths whatever emanated from those 
interested quaters, the result was that inspite of protestations to the contrary they 
found that their colleagues aud co-workers were being spirited away from their midst 
on the merest suspicion so much so that the conclusion became irresistible that the 
current Ordinances would be employed as they had been employed hereto in crip- 
pling the Congress activity in this Province. 

Concluding, the speaker said that it was impossible to expect that peace and order 
would prevail in Bengal while more than a thousand young men should be rotting 
in detention camps. He asked the Government to realise that indiscriminate arrests 
and indefinite detention only serve to embitter the feelings of all alike and defeated 
the very object with which those Ordinances were promulgated. The resolution 
moved by him was meant to enable the Government to undo those grievous wrongs. 

Maidvi Ashrafaddin Choudhuri of Comilla in seconding the resolution said that 
grave injustice was done to the detenues in Bengal when they were ignored by the 
Congress Working Committee while the terms of Delhi Truce w'ere drawn up. Fur- 
ther, said the speaker, the inability of Congress leaders to do anything to improve 
their lot tended to diminish their faith in Congress programme. It was the only 
natural human psychology that when they found that inspite of the Congress doing 
nothing least calculated to embarrass the Government during the truce period the 
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went on merrily with their policy of repression to feel that no useful purpose 
■would be served by maintaioing allegiance to the Congress. It is this mentality in 
the youngmen of Bengal that must have driven them off to resort to terrorism. 
Ihe speaker thought _ they had waited too long for the Government to see their 
naend their ways, but the only reply they got was Ordinances IX and 
XI. This, the speaker thought, was a direct challenge to the Congress and also to 
the_ manhood of Bengal, He hoped the Conference will accept the programme of 
action chalked out by the Subjects Committee after a protracted deliberation. But 
as a preliminary to that he urged the acceptance of the resolution demanding an 
immediate release of the detenus. 

The resolution was put to vote and was unanimously carried. 

Revival of Boycott 

Sjta. Urmila Devi was then called upon to move the main resolution of the 
session embodying a programme of action designed to compel the Government to 
accept the demands of the nation for Chittagong, Hijli and Dacca incidents. The 
resolution ran thus : — 

“In view of the recent happenings at Chittagong, Hijli and Dacca and the in- 
different and callous attitude of Government about the demands unanimously made 
by the public in the press and platform for the redress of these wrongs, indiscri- 
minate arrest and detention of Congress workers and office-bearers of Congress 
organizations in Bengal and lastly the promulgation of the latest Ordinance, which 
is tantamount to semi-martial Law in Bengal, this Conference is of opinion that 
Government have practically ended the Gaudhi-Irwin Pact so far as Bengal is 
concerned and resolves that time has arrived for the resumption of Satyagraha 
campaign for the attainment of independence which alone can remedy all these 
wrongs and urges the people of Bengal to prepare themselves for the coming fight 
and that in the meantime the following programme be given effect to without delay : 
(1) Intensive boycott of all British goods, (2) Boycott of all Banks, Insurance 
Companies and Steamship Companies and other concerns controlled by the Britisher 
and boycott of Anglo-Indian Newspapers, (3) Boycott of Foreign Cloth and (4) 
Prohibition of Liquor and Intoxicating Drugs. 

“This Conference further requests the Bengal Provincial Congress Committee to 
take necessary permission from the Congress “ Working Committee and take all 
necessary steps in the behalf.” 

Moving the resolution Sjta. Urmila Devi said that when leaders like Sj. Subhas 
Chandra Bose were present on the dais the choice of the President fell on her, 
perhaps because he thought that it was the best way of showing recognition of the 
signal services ^ rendered to the freedom’s battle last year by the lady workers in 
Bengal. Continuing she said that immediately after the Hijli incident when she went 
inside the detention camp to pursuade the detenus to break the hunger-strike, she 
assured them that if the Congress Working Committee did not make tbeir cause 
an All-India issue, Bengal's workers would not hesitate to cut off all counection 
with the A. I. C. C. and start a countrywide agitation over this issue. Three 
months were about to elapse but nothing tangible has been done by way of redress 
of those wrongs. On the other hand they had seen in to-day’s papers the Govern- 
ment’s resolution on Hijli Report laying entire blame on the detenus who wore 
most grievously wronged. That must have convinced them what justice they could 
expect from the Government. 

Continuing Sjta. Urmila Devi said that everybody must have by now been con- 
vinced that Bengal will have to rely on her own efforts to secure adequate repara- 
tions from the Government and also to make impossible a recurrence of the atroci- 
ties which were perpetrated in Hijli, Chittagong :and other places. In this connec- 
tion the speaker could not forget what a grave wrong was done to the detenus by 
their own countrymen on the Congress Working Committee when they tacitly 
admitted that these youngmen were violent criminals by not mentioning about them 
at all in the Delhi truce terms. That was really the uukindest cut of all and it 
was time that they should set out to undo that injustice and not a single moment 
should be lost in launching upon a fighting programme which will be expected to 
bring about release of these unfortunate detenus’ and also prevent a reception of 
Chittagong, Hijli and Dacca incidents. 

38 
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SJ. Brajendra Narayan Choudhury, seconding the resolution, made a striking 
and forceful speech in course of which he said that the only way of dealing with 
Britishers who were a nation of shopkeepers was to devise a plan whereby their 
pockets could be touched. No other argument appealed to them. He thought the 
programme of action suggested by the resolution before the house was eminently 
practical and, if pursued vigorously, would compel the European mercantile 
firms and the Government to go about knocking at the doors of the Congress suing 
for peace. 

The speaker concluded by urging Bengal’s workers to accept the challenge of Pt. 
Jawaharlal Nehru and prove that she could do greater things than what had already 
been achieved by her. He joined issue with those among his friends and colleagaies 
who thought that the boycott of British goods was against the Congress creed and 
stated that the point was raised merely to cloud the issue. 

Mr. K, F, Nariman in course of an inspiring speech .paid handsome tributes to 
the achievement of Bengal up to the present time in freedom’s battle and also 
conveyed fraternal greetings on behalf of his owm presidency. He begged of the 
people of Bengal to believe in his assurance that of late no subject had been dis- 
cussed so seriously and with so much sincerity by the Working Committee^ as the 
Bengal situation. He also assured the house that any programme of action the 
conference might decide upon, provided it was consistent with the Congress creed, 
would be approved of by the Working Committee. It was impossible, he said, for 
any Congressmen to ignore Bengal. The whole of India is proud of the political 
record of Bengal. How can the Congress forget the glorious record of Bengal. 
Can we forget that forty years ago the Late Dadabhai Naoroji unfurled the flag of 
Swaraj in patriotic Bengal. Can we forget that in years when the Congress and 
the country were simply petitioning, deputationing and protesting, the ^ credit of 
starting direct action fell to the lot of Bengal. If Bengal is not the birth place 
she is certainly the place where the Congress seed has been nursed and nurtured 
and has developed into a mighty tree that we see to-day. 

Continuing Mr. Nariman wondered whether the Government of Bengal or the 
European Association was ruling the province. Members of the European Associa- 
tion appeared to be conferes of the Government and administration appeared to 
be carried on according to their dictation. Declaration of the policy of Government 
is no longer made on the floor of the Council Chamber but at a dinner of the 
European Association . '^Why then this farce of Legislative Council ?” He asked. 
Incidentally the speaker suggested the resignaliou by the M. L. Cs as a protest 
agaiust the Government’s flouting of the Council. 

Proceeding he said that they would not allow the nationalist movement to be 
wiped out in any part of India. He knew from experience that no amount of repres- 
sion could wipe out the nationalist movement in Bengal. Eepression had been tried 
in the past but had miserably failed. 

Concluding he called upon the whole of India to be united on the Bengal issue 
and to make it an All-India question as was done in the case of the Punjab a few 
years back. He appealed to the workers to barclolise at least two or three districts 
of Bengal if it was not possible to bardolise the whole of the province. 

Mr. M. S, Aney addressing the house next spoke in the same strain as Mr. 
Nariman eulogising Bengal’s achievements in the past and assured the Working 
Committee’s sympathy and active interest in Bengal’s afflictions and troubles. One 
thing, he said, that was needed in Bengal was the preparation for fight. Prepara- 
tion must be preceded by a decision on a definite line of action. 

Eeferring to Bengal’s glorious achievements in the national cause the speaker 
asked : “Can you poiut to a record more glorious than what Bengal has ? I am 
not exaggerating when 1 say that Bengal is the pioneer of nationalist _ movement 
which has now assumed such a gigantic form in this country.” In this connec- 
tion Mr, Aney referred in the most glowing terms of the move taken by Sj. Subhas 
Chandra Bose to end what dissensions there were in Bengal’s Congress ranks. Sj. 
Subhas Bose has shown them in what spirit to act in the face of a national crisis. 
It was because of his selt-efiacement and also of some others in the opposite camp 
that an amicable settlement was possible to be brought about by the speaker. 

Bahii Rajendra Prasad speaking next in Bengali assured the house of the whole- 
hearted support in their troubles as the speaker could not forget what debt ho owes 
to this fair province where he spent 16 valuable years of his life. 
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After this the main resolution urging boycott of British goods etc. Tvas unani- 
mously adopted. 

Other Resolutions 

(1) . On the motion of Sj.Nagen Son. Mr. Asadulla Siraji supporting, the Conference 
then invited the full attention of the countrymen to the Congress creed of oon-violencs 
as the main item for the fight for freedom, urged those following the path of vio- 
lence to desist from it and requested every Congressman to attempt to build Con- 
gress organisations on the foundation of the creed of non-violence. 

(2) . On the motion of Sj. Lai Mia, supported by Sj. J. 0. Gupta, the Conference 
urged every wmrker and institution to work for Hindu-Moslem unity. 

(3) . On the motion of Sj. Praraatha Banerjee of Midnapore, Dr. Profulla Ghose 
supporting, the Conference protested against the proposal of transfer of a portion of 
Midnapur to Orissa. 

Congress Union with the Peasantry 

(4) . Sj. Narendra Xarejan Chcdravailj moved a resolution opining that the inci- 
dent at Hijli, Chittagong a\id Dacca weie the outcome of Government not being res- 
ponsible to the people and due to th(- iinhcidihy,uuiiauiral and socio-political conditions, 
and such outrages would continue so long as the rulers can depend on the undeve- 
loped political consciousness of the masses, and urging the B. P. C. C. fro identify 
itself with the peasantry of Bengal by the formation of a B. P. 0. C. Committee 
and peasants’ unions wiihin the Congress. Sj. Pramatha Banerjee supported the 
motion. 

Sj. Suhhas Chandra Bose at this stage addressed the meeting on the present situ- 
ation. 8j. Bankitn Mukherjee moved an amendment urging the Congress to identify 
with the peasantry with a view to starting a no-tax campaign with a defensive Satya- 
graha. Sj. Brajen Choiiclhury said that Banldm Babu’s amendment suggested 
communion. Mr. Samsuddin Ahmed in course of bis speech said ho did not see 
communism in the .amendmenf. Dr. Naliiiakhya Sanyal supported the amendment 
as being based ou fundamental right. 

The amendment was put to the vote, the result being 122 for Sj. Bankim Mukher- 
jee’s amendment and 14 against. Sj. Mukherjee demanding a poll, the President 
directed the same being taken, pending which he made the concluding remarks 
thanking his countrymen for the unique honour shown to him at the fag end of his 
life. 

The next session of the Conference was invited at Bankiira by Sj. Bejoy Kumar 
Chatterjee. 

Sj. Bankim Mukherjec’s amendment when pressed to a division was rejected by 
177 to 143 votes. Sj. Naren Chakravarty’s original resolution was then put to the 
vote and carried after which the Conference dispersed. 


The Punjab Political Conference 

The citizens of Jhang accorded a right royal welcome to Baha Gurdit Singh ^ 
President-elect of the Punjab Political Conference and Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru when 
they were taken in a procession on the 26th. September 1931 in the morning. The 
streets were crowded with thousands of men, women and children who showered flowers, 
garlands, rosewater and coins on the distinguished leaders. The procession passed 
through principal bazars followed by large crowds who lined both sides of streets, 
terminating at the confercuc.e pandal. 

The National Flag was hoisted by Pandit Jawaharlal before a crowd of five thou- 
sand amidst scenes of unparalleled enthusiasm and shouts of “Bharatmata-ki-jai."’ 
In unfurling the flag, Pandit Jawaharlal asked the people to consider it a symbol of 
of freedom and not merely a piece of tricolour cloth. Tt was not the flag for any king 
or emperor, but it represented unity and strength of the teeming millions of India. He 
condemned the cries of “Down with Union Jack,’’ which cry, he.said, had been stopped 
by the Congress. He asked the people of the' Punjab to organise and discipline them- 
selves to prepare for the next bigger struggle for freedom. India did not lack 
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courage and sacrifice. The greatest need of the day was organisation and discipline. 
Last year the country sacrificed much at the call of the Congress. They must now 
prepare themselves for greater sacrifice to win freedom for the country and this 
freedom would be won under this national flag. 

The Conference session began at two in the afternoon, in a specially erected 
spacious and decorated panda! amidst scenes of enthusiasm. Besides several hundred 
delegates, who had come from all parts of the Punjab, thousands of visitors 
crowded the pandal from end to end. Pandit Jawaharlal accompanied by Mrs. Kamala 
Nehru, received an ovation as both entered the pandal. The proceedings commenced 
at about three with ‘Bandemataram’ song, sung by girls. Prominent Punjab Con- 
gressmen, including Dr. Satyapal, Mr. Kishensingh, Sardar Sardul Singh Caveeshar, 
Ghazi Abdur Rahman, Lala Dunichand, and Mr, Abdulla attended the Conference. 

Professor Devraj, Chairman of the Reception Committee, in his address, dwelt on 
the many obstacles put in their way by local reactionaries, but despite all difficulties 
they were able to hold the Conference aud revive political life in this backward and 
neglected part of the province. He asked the people to believe in their own strength 
ana capacity to win freedom and not to depend much on the Round Table Conference 
or on Gandhiji, who would be unable to bring freedom until people united to 
achieve it. He strongly advocated non-violence and asked youths of the Punjab to 
leave revolutionary violent methods. 

Baba Gurdii Szngh, President of the Conference, in his address also supported the 
creed of non-violence and asked Naujavvans and vrorkers and peasants to unite with 
the Congress to win .freedom for the country. He strongly condemned com- 
munal dissensions and declared amidst applause that he would always give preference 
to freedom, and not to religion, because he believed that slaves had no religion. He 
asked all communities to pull together to win Swaraj under the leadership of Gandhiji, 

Resolutions 

The Conference resumed its session on the next clay, the 27th. September^ wLen 
resolutions were passed.condeinniiig the repressive measures adopted in many'districts 
in defiance of the Gandhi Irwin Settlement and asking people to honour the terms of 
the truce faithfully, requesting the Government to remit land revenue in view of the 
abnormal fall in the prices of wheat and the general economic distress and 
recommending to the Punjab Congress Committee to appoint an Enquiry Committee 
to go into the cpiestion of the method of realisation of land revenue. 

The Conference condemned the action of the Government in detaining persons in 
jail without trial under Regulation III of 1818 and demanded their immediate re- 
lease or trial before open court. 

The Conference recommended to the Punjab Congress Committee to celebrate the 
Gandhi Week by the sale of khaddar and collection of funds for Congress reorga- 
nisation work in the province. 

The Conference considered the present financial policy of the Government to be 
injurious to the financial interest of the country, particularly the linking of the 
rupee to the sterling. 

The Conference congratulated all those who had sufiered for the cause of the 
country in the last satyagraha movement and reiterated the faith of the people of 
Lahore in the resolution of the Congress to win complete independence for India. 

Pandit Jawaharlal addressed the Conference for over an hour. He observed 
that spectacular demonstrations were useless. He deplored the activities of the 
Naujawans of the Punjab whose only work was now confined to the collection of 
funds for the defence of the accused in 'conspiracy’ cases and decrying the Congress. 
Pandit Jawaharlal asked the Punjabees to prepare for the coming struggle for free- 
dom. Gandhiji would only succeed in London if they strengthened his hands by 
showing their strength as they did last year. Those who did not like the creed or 
principles of the Congress should remain aloof from the Congress. 

Pandit Jawaharlal strongly condemned the activities of communalists and appeal- 
ed ^jommunal unity throughout the country. He hoped that the Punjab would 
fulfiflff^'^pectation by mustering together all forces. (From the ‘Hindu’), 



The Sikh Political Conference 

Sardar 8a7it Singh presided over the Sikh Political Conference which openedits 
session at Nankana on the 25th. November 1931. In his presidential address he 
relerred to the Sikh attitude on issues raised before the R. T. C. and declared that 
peril of Pan-Islamism faced the Hindus as much as the Sikhs and asked the 
Hindus to show some imagination over Gurdwara disputes and turn a new leaf 
of understanding with the Sikhs. He said : 

Our beloved friends and leaders like Baba Kharak Singh and Master Tara Singh 
nave been silenced behind the iron bars. The entire Khalsa race sympathises with 
ana rejoices in the troubles and the tribulations which Babaji and Mastcrji have 
been facing with their characteristic courage. Their example ought to inspire us. 

issue to-day is the Round Table Conference and the settlement 
01 the Indian problem. The hopes and expectations that were raised last year by 
utierances of the Prime Minister and the Secretary of State induced Mahatma 
Gandhi and the Indian National Congres and the Sikh League, who had boycotted 
I^ound Table Conference, to revise their opinion. It was widely believed in 
His Majesty’s Government were sincere in their anxiety to bury the hatchet 
and shake hands with the Indian people and admit them to equal partnership in 
^ British Commonwealth by endowing their country with the same status as that 
of the Dominions. The expectations and hopes of last year have been dashed to 
by a sudden change of policy after the fall of the Socialist Government. 
Why there should have been this^ change of policy, it is difficult for Indians to 
understand, especially because India was not a party question in England and Lord 
Irwii^s Proclamation of October 3ist, 1929, promising Dominion Status was approved 
^ Parliament, without a division. The then leader of the Opposition, the Right 
Hoimurable Stanley Baldwin, enthusiastically endorsed Lord Irwin's policy and that 
of His Majesty’s Government. The self- same Baldwin continues to-day to be the 
Leader of the Conservative Party, which is the de facto Party in power even in the 
so-called National Government of Britain. Yet, there has been an undoubted change 
of policy in regard to India. With the disappearance of Mr. Wedgwood Benu from 
the India Office, every Indian in London feels that the Montagu spirit has departed 
from Whitehall, and that the Birkenhead policy has usurped its place. No wonder 
that Mahatmaji is contemplating an early return to India. No wonder that even 
the moderates, who had built much hope on the Round Table Conference are de- 
jected and disheartened. For us, Sikhs, there can be disappointment because we had 
no expectation. Blessed are^ they who have no expectations, for they shall not be 
disappointed. The last vestige of our hope vanished when His Majesty’s Government 
declined to include in the R. T. C. delegation representative Sikhs. While we 
unhesitatingly acknowledge the services rendered by Sirdar Sahib Sirdar Ujjal Singh 
and Sirdar Sampuran Singh, their work has been considerably handicapped by the 
exclusion of the left wing oi the Sikh League as they themselves have publicly 
stated. The Mussalmans have had adequate representation with a weightage at the 
the Round Table Conference, which is a personal triumph for Sir Fazli Hussain. 
Every shade of Muslim opinion, right, left and centre, has been over represented 
at the Round Table Conference. Even the Nationalist Mussalmans, as they style 
themselves, have been given a representation in the person of Sir Ali Imam. But 
only the moderate section of the Sikhs, I was almost going to say “loyalist”, without 
meaning any offence, has been represented at the Round xable Conference, leaving 
the right wing, the left and the centre of the Sikh League in the cold shade 
of neglect. 

What the position is of _the_ Muslim minority in the United Provinces is exactly 
the position of the Sikh minority in the Punjab. If strength of numbers is to be 
the only criterion, the Sikhs are entitled to the same weightage that the U. P. Mus- 
lim asks for. But there are rnueh greater things than mere numbers. The Sikhs 
have been the pillars of the British Empire, a fact acknowledged by several great 
Englishmen and British administrators in India. I do not want to quote them be- 
cause their opinions are so familiar. If they are the pillars of the Empire, they 
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are the principal fighters of India. The best of Indian soldiery is dra'wn from that 
comraimity. It is they who keep the balance of power between the Hindu and the 
Muslim. If they are the pillars of the Empire, ir they are the bulwark of India, 
they are also the pride and glory of the Punjab. The traditions of nationalism and 
of self-dependence with which the history of India in the Punjab teems has been 
contiibutcd by Sikh valour and Sikh heroism. These cannot be dismissed as mere 
sentiment. They are historical realities, nay, living actualities of the day. Coming 
to bare matter-of-fact things, who contributes land revenue and water rates out of 
all proportion to their population in the Punjab ? It has only to be said that 40 
per cent of the land revenue and water-rates are contributed by our community, to 
expose the iutransgience and the injustice in the Muslim attitude toward us at the 
Pound Table Conferenee. 

Speaking with the responsibility attaching to my position as your President, the 
British Government and the Government of India may take it from me that 'we 
Sikhs refuse to be coerced into accepting anything less than that to which we are 
justly entitled. We are not the advocates of separate representation with weightage. 
Ours has been a history of self-immolation and self-effacement. Biit if other com- 
munities are to be given separate representation with weightage, there cannot be the 
slightest excuse why we should be treated in the Punjab as hewers of wood and 
drawers of water. [ may issue a warning from here to all concerned that the 
Sikhs may stand many things, but not an insult to their self-respect or a challenge 
to their existence. Our very existence is challenged by the denial to us of the rights 
that are our due, and that right is no more and no less than 30 per cent represen- 
tation in the Punjab Legislative Council and 5 per cent in the Central Legislature 
and representation in the Central and Provincial Cabineis. The same proportion 
in the Punjab Provincial services and the Imperial services must also be granted to 
us. It is hardly necessary to say that the Sikhs must continue to have the same 
representation in the Army as hitherto. The Sikhs cannot be treated as Cindrellas 
either by the British or the Indian politicians. 

Our 'thanks are due to that great saint, Mahatma Gandhi, and also to Pandit 
i^Iadan Mohan Malaviya for their just attitude ! towards us. Mahatma Gandhi as 
the towering leader of the National Congress and Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya 
as the uncrowned king of Hindu India, must have constantly i^resent in their minds 
the necessity of keeping Swaraj after attaining it. 

Ladies and Gentlemen, I must remind you of the urgent need for organised 
propaganda and propagandist organisation without which all our efforts are 
l 30 und to fail. We have to-day three well-known organisations. The Shromani 
Gurudwara Parbandak Committee or the S. G. P. C. is a statutory body created 
by the Gurudwara Act and has its aims and objects defined in the Act. The 
Shromani Akali Dal is a volunteer corps with a high sense of discipline and great 
capacity for sacrifice. The Sikh League is the political organisation of the Khalsa. 
The Shromani Akali Dal should leave the initiative in all political' matters to the 
Sikh League, and in religious matters to the S. G. P. C., while they should be the 
vanguard of the Sikhs to fulfil the purpose of both the organisations. They should 
be the head, heart and hands in one vigorous body. It is only thus that the energy, 
the courage and the brain of the three organisations can be united for the greatest 
good of the greatest number. 


The Rajpulana Political Conference 

Welcoming the delegates to the third Eajputana and Central India Provincial 
Conference at Pushkar on the 23rd November 1931, on behalf of Ajmer district, and 
mentioning the shortcomings of the Eeception Committee, Pandit Bari Bhau 
Upadhya, the Chairman of Eeception Committee, began by paying a tribute to 
the late_ Ganesh Shanker Vidyarathi to whom Eajputana was greatly indebted. 
Proceeding be said that the conference was meeting at a time when the country 
was getting ready for another ordeal. The Chairman then described the part played 
by the province in the last civil disobedience movement. 
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Proceeding, he said :Hhis province comprises of two portions, namely, Ajmer- 
Merwar and Rajputana and C. I. The former is a British area with a population^ of 
about 5 lakhs, while the latter is a vast territory populated by 2 hundred million 
souls. Ajmer-Marwara is still a non-regulated province and both the Government 
and the Congress have so far ignored it. Ajmer-Merwara should be constituted in- 
to a separate province. If the income is less, it must manage the affairs at 
less expenditure and with less men. It is better to be independent at the risk of 
some inconvenience than to be an encumbrance upon others.] 

Discussing the question of Indian states, the Chairman said that two things were 
patent, namely, that the Princes were in the hands of the British Government and 
that their subjects were very much oppressed. Although he had a soft^corner for 
the Princes in his heart, yet he was against their autocracy. The Chairman called 
upon the Princes to take stock of the present situation and give immediate effect to 
the resolution of the Calcutta Congress urging the Princes to establish responsible 
government in their States at an early date. Tne Congress and _ Mahatmaji should 
not isolate the States’ people and leave them at the mercy of their rulers. 

The States’ people should, meanwhile, carry on constructive work to serve as a 
coping stone to any vigorous movement, which they were at liberty to initiate on 
their own responsibility. The Congress was committed to support them by its Cal- 
cutta resolution and they should expect its sympathy and support, in spite of the 
limitations placed therein. The Chairman then laid down^ the programme of 
work for consolidating the Congress organisation in the province and stressed the 
following points in this connection : — 

(1) Re-organisation of districts in accordance with the new constitution of the 
P. C. C., (2) Organisation of the Provincial Seva Dal, (3) Village organisation and 
khadi, (4) Removal of untouchability, (5) National unity, (6) Organisation of pea- 
sants and labour, (7) Abolition of slavery from the Princes’ households, and (8) Up- 
lift of women from purdah and other evil customs. Capable workers and a large 
amount of money were necessary for successfully carrying out the above. He be- 
lieved that there was no dearth of money if workers were forthcoming who were 
capable, honest, selfless , energetic, and of high character. 

In conclnsion, the Chairman drew attention to the breaches of the truce by the 
Goverumeut in other provinces generally and Ajmer-Merwara particularly. 

The Chairman then took his seat after requesting Shrimati Kasturhai Qmidhi to 
occupy the presidential chair. The following is the text of the presidential address 

‘Sisters and Brothers, — I am not unconscious of the aim that you have had in 
view in inviting me to preside over this conference. You have given this honour to 
rao to show your confidence in Gandhiji in whose hands you consider your interests 
to be safe. 

‘You have to consider jointly over the problem of British territory as well as 
Indian States. In reality our country is one united whole. The difference between 
British territory and Indian States may be for the Princes, it is not for us, the 
subjects. Our line of action is the same. 

Borne people ary angry with the Princes. It is true that some Princes did not 
acquit themselves creditably at the Round Table Conference. But what can they 
do ? They are like daiightcrs-in-law. They cannot express themselves because they 
cannot continue for a day without satisfying their mother-in-law — the British 
Government. 

All of you must take to wearing khadi and you must not relax the boycott of 
foreign cloth and liquor. Rajasthani sisters should come forward and take this work 
in their hands. 

Hhe purdah is still prevailing in your land. Women cannot be protected by 
keeping them confined in enclosures. Women all over India are now awakened so 
that if only Rajasthan is backward in this respect, it cannot be tolerated. I have 
also heard something which makes me shudder. I understand that male and female 
servants are given in dowry in the marriages of girls and they are kept as slaves. 
I wish this were not true. 

‘Some people apprehend that the States people will be left out of Swaraj, but 
this apprehension is groundless. When the sun rises, it will give light equally to 
every body. The Princes have to live in this world with honour, and they will not 
like to rule over their subjects by keeping them enslaved. The right way to help 
the States’ people is by liberating the Princes, 
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T raiist also say a few words to the Priacea. They must recognise the times and 
should soon satisfy the demands of their subjects for freedom. Throne after throne 
is tumbling down in Europe. The Indian Princes should enthrone themselves in the 
hearts of their subjects. The days of continuing kingship by repression have gone 
for ever. 

The question of untouchables is one by the solving of vrhich alone can you get 
the ‘darshan’ of God. 

‘The message of Swaraj has reached the villages. If we do sufficient work in the 
villages, our path of attaining Swaraj will become easier. The Government cannot 
reach every village with guns and lathies. The work there may be uninteresting 
and monotonous, but if you gain the hearts of the village folk, you will not like to 
leave them. You must establish yourselves tin villages and carry on constructive 
work, because the key of Swaraj lies there. 

T have witnessed many days of despair and hope. Yet my conviction is that the 
sun of Swaraj must dawn. Old as I am, I am anxious to see the advent of Swaraj, 
I appeal to the young men not to waste their energy. They should make their 
power run in confluence with that of the Congress. 

‘Your conference is meeting after a considerable time. The country has much 
advanced during this time, and this progress has been so quick that we do not know 
where it will end. We have not forgotten that Rajasthan is the land of heroes and 
of sacrifice. Your forefathers have considered the greatest ‘Utsava’ in sacrificing life 
and property. Above the consideration of life and property is the excellence of cha- 
racter, which your forefathers have proved by besmearing the sacred sword with their 
own blood. History can testify to this fact. This conference is also meeting at a 
historical period. From ancient times you are carrying the responsibility of the true 
light of patriotism and attainment of Swaraj. Now is the time to make that 
radiance more effulgent and to gird up your lions with determination to accomplish 
it. 

‘You have my blessings. I pray that the painful condition of our sisters be 
ameliorated, the difficulties of the untouchables be removed and the poor and hungry 
masses get bread through Khadi. May our long cherished desire of Swaraj be 
fulfilled very soon 1 Baude Matram.’ 

The second days session began on the 24th, November. Kaka Kalelhar conducted 
the proceedings on behalf of Shrimati Kasturbai Gandhi and congratulated the 
workers on the settlement of the old Beawar dispute. Bhai Kotioal moved resolu- 
tions on Hijli and Chittagong and the Bengal Ordinance. Other important reso- 
lutions included one on the Press Act and the Finance Bill. No constitution, it 
was declared, would be acceptable to Ajmer-Merwara unless in was given the same 
status as that of other provinces. The Princes were urged to establish responsible 
government in their States. The most important resolution wanted a resumption 
of the movement immediately Mahatmaji returned empty-handed and laid down 
the programme of the future work, (From the ‘Leader’). 


The Allahabad Tenants' Conference 


The *No Rent’ Oampaign 

The threat of no-rent campaign made by the Allahabad District Congress Committee 
in the week ending 17th. October, was reiterated on the 23rd. October at an open air 
conference of tenants of this district, ivhich lasted for about five hours, in 
Piirusbottamdas Park, Allahabad under the presidentship of Babic Purushottamdas 
Tandon, president of the District Congress Committee. According to Congress 
office-bearers’ calculation the number of the tenant representatives who attended the 
conference was about 3,600. They arrived in processions from their respective villages 
in the course of the day and were taken in procession through important thorough 
fares of the city to Purushottamdas Park. 
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Among the leading Congressmen present at the Conference, besides the president 
Babu Purushottamdas Tandon, 'were Pandit and Mrs. Jawaharlal_ Nehru, Mr. 
Tasadduq Ahmed Khan Sherwani, Dr. Sj'ed Mahmud, Dr. K. N. Katju and Pandit 
Venkatesh Narayan Tivary. The proceedings commenced with the hoisting of the 
National Flag by Mr. Sherwani. 

The Presidential Address 

Addressing the conference Bahu Piirushottam Das Tandon, president, said that 
it was this very month last year when a tenants’ conference was convened 
to consider the question of non-payment of rents in connection with the 
civil disobedience movement. The campaign, then, was started in the struggle for 
Swaraj, but on this occasion the tenants were not invited to take any action in the 
way of resumption of the fight for Swaraj. Mr. Tandon referred to the Kound 
Table Conference and expressed his view based on reports of the Conference appear- 
ing in newspapers, that there was little hope of the British Government realizing 
that Swaraj in India would be beneficial both to the country and the British. He, 
therefore, felt that it was possible that Mahatma Gandhi might return empty-handed 
in the course of the next few weeks. He added that many of the delegates were 
deliberately selected to create difficulties iu the solution of the constitutional problems 
and thus to assist indirectly the British and emphasised that if there was anybody 
who could speak at the Conference as a representative delegate he was Mahatma 
Gandhi, though he too was nominated by the Government. 

Eventually, therefore, the struggle for Swaraj might have to be resumed, but on 
this occasion, Mr. Tandon proceeded, the tenants were not invited to consider that 
question. The question for the consideration of which the tenants were invited 
related to the non-payment of rents in the district of Allahabad. When the truce 
was effected at Delhi and the civil disobedience movement was called off, Congress 
hoped that the troubles of the peasants would also stop, but he regretted to find 
that iu spite of the Congress leaders’ efforts to persuade the authorities to relieve 
the distress, excesses against the peasantry increased day by day, and the study of 
the agrarian situation led the speaker to the conclusion that both the Government 
and the zemindar did not want that the Kisan should ever raise his head. 

Continuing, Mr. Tandon contended that the poverty among the tenantry of the 
Allahabad district had been increasing day by day for the last many years and in 
support of his contention Mr. Tandon cited the following proofs. He had noticed 
that in 1907-8, the cultivated area in the district of Allahabad was 10,62,000 acres 
but in 1927-28 such area was only 10,38,000 acres. The population according to the 
1921 census was 12^ lakhs w^hereas this year’s census showed the population to be 
14 lakhs. From 1897-98 to 1907, the irrigated land in this district was 2,48,000 
acres, but in 1927-28 such land was reduced to 66 acres, and that indicated that 
the tenants were too poor to afford to take advantage of the irrigation facilities. The 
number of wells (43,009) remained the same in 1927-28 as it was in 1907-8. The 
considerable decrease in commercial crops also, the speaker said, provided material to 
support the proposition that the district of Allahabad was getting poorer day by 
day. Indigo cultivation in 1870 covered an area of 9, OCX) acres^ in 1927-28 it was 
reduced to 2,500 acres, while at the present day indigo cultivation had gone altoge- 
ther. Cotton cultivation which yielded a good income extended to an area of 14,500 
acres in 1907 but in 1927-28 it was reduced to 5,000 acres. Another crop which 
wielded good income was sugar, but the area of land under sugar cultivation had 
also decreased, it being 17, 0(® acres in 1906-7 and 15,000 acres in 1927-28. Opium 
cultivation had almost disappeared from this district and though the speaker said, 
the disappearance of opium cultivation was desirable, the Government should take 
into consideration that fact in the calculation of rents for it was also a source 
of income. 

Therefore, Mr, Tandon said, from whatever point of view one looked at the 
agrarian conditions, the conclusion was inevitable that the poverty of the tenantry 
in this district had considerably increased and although there had been great 
decrease in income from various sources, the rental demand instead of decreasing 
had increased. It was about Es. 44,50,000 just before the 1915-16 settlement but 
thereafter it rose to Es. 57,26,000. 

Mr. Tandon next turned to the remissions that were being given in rents in 
this district for the 1339 Fasli and his calculation was that on an average a tenant 
was allowed a remission of only 2 annas 7 pies in the rupee although the prices had 
fallen by 55 per cent i. e., grain formerly worth a ruppee was now worth jonly 7 annas, 

39 
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The Government had announced that rents would be brought to the level of the rents 
paid in 1900, but the Congress did not consider even that much remission adequate 
because the present prices were not on the level of the prices that prevailed in 1900. 
Mr. Mudie, the former collector of Allahabad, had himself admitted, according to Mr. 
Tandon, that the present prices corresponded to the prices in 1895 and the Congress 
desired the rents should also be reduced to that year’s level, and further reduction 
on account of increase in the cost of cultivation ought to be allowed.- The Congress 
therefore, did not consider that the remissions would be sufficient even if the 
enhancements after 19C0 were knocked off. But, in this district, in spite of the 
Government’s announcement sanctioning reduction to the level of 1900, the rents 
were reduced only to the level of 1915-16. It was contended that the rate prevailing 
in 1915-16 was the same as prevailed in 1900. If that were so the district authorities 
should have published the figures of the rates of 1900. But they sat silent over it, 
although he had been emphasising the necessity of the publication of those figures. 
The authorities should also publish the rental demand of this district in 1900, which, 
it seemed to the speaker, could not have been more than Bs. 36,00,00. 

Proceeding Mr, Tandon said that the morning’s newspapers made it clear why the 
calculations in this district had yielded little remission. It was stated in the 
newspapers that the principle on which remissions in this district were based was 
that all that was necessary was to remit enhancements of rent brought about by the 
last rise in prices and that it was not necessary to remit the enhancements effected 
previous to this, though even then the price level was higher than at present. Such 
a restriction, Mr. Tandon said, was imposed by the Government in the case of 
remissions allowed in 13B8 Fasli, as was evident from the following extract from the 
Government notification relating to 1338 remissions: — 

The general aim of Government has been temporarily to revise the contracts so as 
to bring back both statutory and occupancy rents to tne level which such tenants 
were agreed to pay in the year 1915-16. To have taken them back to the level of 
1901 would have been to deprive landlords of enhancements to which tenants had 
agreed irrespective of the rjse in prices. 

Mr. Tandon said no such restriction was menJoned in the Government notification 
relating to remissions for 1339 Fasli and that notification made it clear that for 1339 
Fasli all enhancements made after 1900 should be knocked ofi“. 

Proceeding, Mr. Tandon said that it was for the tenants to consider whether a 
remission of 2 annas 7 pies in the rupee was sufficient or not. He feared the tena- 
nts would have to undergo sufiferings, for they would be unable to pay even the 
reduced rents. Mr. Tandon realized that remission in rent would increase the burden 
of the zemindars and/ therefore, he urged that there should also be sufficient remiss- 
ion in the revenue. The Congress, he added, was not agaiast the zemindars, but the 
difficulty was that the zemindar considered himself a limb of the Government. It 
was necessary that the Government should efiect a considerable reduction in its 
expenditure so that both zemindars and tenants should be able to get relief from 
the burden of excessive revenue and rental demands respectively. According to the 
fall in prices there should be a remission of at least as. 9 in the rupee in the rental 
demand. Concluding, Mr. Tandon said that they had already received the blessing of 
Mahatma Gandhi on the struggle that they were contemplating to start on account 
of the inadequate remission. Mr, Tandon announced that they had already received 
the blessings of Mahatma Gandhi in the straggle that they were contemplating to 
start on account of the inadequate remissions, for Mahatma Gandhi had cabled in 
reply to Pandit Jawahar Lai Nehru that he (Mr Nehru) might do what he 
considered best to meet the situation. 

Resolutions 

The Conference adopted many resolutions mostly aiming at the amelioration of the 
peasants. The most important resolution of the conference, which was moved by 
Mr. Lai Bahadur, secretary of the District Congress Committee was as follows 

“In the opening of this conference the remission in rent announced for the Allaha- 
bad district for the 1339 Fasli is entirely inadequate and will not remove the misery 
of the tenants, which_ has been increased during the last one year and a half on 
account of the fall in prices. It will be impossible for the tenants to pay the rents 
demanded from them after allowing the remissions. 

“For the whole district the average of the present remission per rupee is only % 
annas 7 pies while the price of food-grains during the last two and a half years has 
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fallen by 55 per coul. In justice the rent should also be reduced by 55 per cent, 
on account of the slump in prices, 

/‘The poverty of the tenants in the Allahabad district has increased, as is strongly 
evidenced by the fact that during the last 30 years the area of land under cultiva- 
tion has decreased whereas the population has increased. 

‘‘This conference regrets to note that although the collector of the district has 
published a number of communiques and has caused to be published a number of 
other statements, he has not published the special scheme which was accepted on his 
recommendation by the Government in regard to remissions *in rents for 1939 Fasli 
in the Allahabad district, nor has he stated the total rental demand of the district 
for ^1900 A.D, 

“It is the considered opinion of this conference that the principle which the Gov- 
ernment has sanctioned in regard to rental remissions is un suited to the special 
conditions of this district. To reduce the rents merely to the level of 1900 A,D. is 
not just. As the District Congress Committee has already said the rents of 1898 x4..D- 
should be reduced by 20 per cent, and a further remission of 10 per cent, should 
have been given in the reduced rents on account of rise in the cost of cultivation. 
But in fact the remission allowed in this district is very much less than what the 
government had announced in its public notification. Though the Government had 
decided to take back the rents to the level of 1900, yet that decision of the Govern- 
ment has not been given eiTect to in this district and in most of the places rents 
have been taken back only to the level of 1914-15 A.D. 

“The Conference places on record the view that in case the Government does not 
adopt suitable measures for meeting the condition of the tenants, then the tenants 
of the whole district will oppose the Government by resorting to a no-rent campaign 
and in this matter they will gladly carry out the instructions of the District Congress 
Committee in this behalf. 

“This Conference heartily approves of the application made by the District Congress 
Committee to the Provincial Congress Committee for ]3ermission to start Satyagrah in 
the shape of a no-rent campaign in the Allahabad district.” 

^ Speaking on this resolution Pandit Jaivahaidal Nehru referred to the negotiations 
with the Government in regard to the peasants while considering the terms of the 
truce. The Government officials were told during the talks about truce that if the 
tenants were asked to pay the full amount of rent, it would be tantamount to op- 
pression, for they would not be able to comply with the demand. The Government 
then declared that they would take into consideration the plight of the peasants and 
would grant adequate remissions. The Congress, therefore, told the kisans to pay 
as much as they could. But, Mr. Nehru said, he was grieved to find that during 
the last sis months the tenants had been sufficiently opi^ressed. Satyagraha was the 
only effective weapon which could allay the distress, but that weapon had to be laid 
down for the moment on account of the truce. The Congress was, therefore, help- 
less and Congressmen merely contended themselves with hearing reports of the suff- 
erings of the tenants. 

But the question that was before the tenants’ conference was of the payment of 
rents and /hey could not afford to wait for the return of Mahatma Gandhi for the 
considerations of that question, for if the decision about non-payment was to be 
taken it should be taken at the proper time and not in the midst of the rent col- 
lections so that all the tenants should have equal advantage of the decision. The 
tenants were to consider, said Pt. Nehru, whether the present remission was suffi- 
cient or not. Eeferring to the District Congress Committee’s application for permis- 
sion to start saUjagrah in the shape of a no-rent campaign Pt. Nehru said that 
considering the deplorable plight of the peasants, liis view on the subject was that 
the tenants had every right to do what they considered best to meet the situation 
but as a member of the Congress Working Committee he could not give any defi- 
nite advice on the subject as the question would have an effect on the political 
situation in the whole country and so it needed the decision of the Working Com- 
mittee. The president of the United Provinces Provincial Congress Committee (Mr. 
Sherwani) and the president of the District Congress Committee { Mr. Tandon ) had 
been spedally invited/o the meeting of the Working Committee to help the com- 
mittee with their advice in the decision of the question, and he asked the tenants 
to express their view on it at the conference. 

‘This resolution about satyagrah' Pt. Nehru said, ‘is a sort of invitation to you 
to go to jail and to undergo repression, which is bound to be acute on this occasion 
as the present fight would be the last fight and would go on until Swaraj is attained. 
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Therefor e,_ if you are prepared to undergo such suffering then accept it. So far, as 
my view is concerned, it is this that for us, for you and for the whole country there 
is no other way out of the clifiaculty than this.’ 

Mr, T. A, K, Sherwani, president of the Provincial Congress Committee, speaking 
on the resolution said that he agreed wholly with that part of the resolution which 
stated that the remissions were insufficient and the tenants were unable to pay even 
the reduced rents. His information was that on the average a tenant in this dis- 
trict was in the possession of one acre of land only, and one acre of land would 

yield hardly more than 15 or 20 raaunds of grain. Such being the case he failed 

to understand the official claim about the adecjuacy of rents in this district. 

Proceeding, Mr. Sherwani said that as to what should be done to meet the 
situation his view was that if he bad been oppressed and insulted like tenants it 
would not have been possible for him to bear quietly the oppression. As the tenants 
would have to undergo mostly the suffering that would follow a no-rent campaign 
they should themselves indicate their decision on it and the decision that they take 
after much thought. Mr. Sherwani said the Congress would be ready to help 

the zemindars also, if they joined the Congress and represented their 

grievances to it. But the difficulty was that the zemindars would only cling to the 
Government. 

The resolution was then put to the vote and carried unanimously, When the 
votes against the resolution were invited one tenant raised his hand but when he 
came, on a call, near the president he told the president to the effect that he did 
not understand on what side the votes were invited and he was in favour of the 
resolution with all the other tenants. 

Othek Resolutions 

Among the other resolutions passed at the conference were the following : - 

This conference regrets to record that the district authorities gave full 
assistance to the zemindars in the collection of rents and took no action 
when their attention was drawn to the oppressive acts committed during the 
collections. 

Due to untimely rains, the kharif crops for 1339 Fasli in the Allahabad district 
have been very much below the average. This conference, therefore, thinks it neces- 
sary that in addition to the remissions to be given for the fall in prices, remissions 
should also be allowed on account of damage to crops. 

This conference urges that in order to bring peace to villages, it is essential that 
orders of ejectments should be set aside and lands from which tenants have been 
ejected should be restored to them. This conference also considers it necessary that 
punishments awarded to peasants under section 107, Cr. P. C. and section 447, I. P. 
C.. should be remitted. 

Taking into consideration the economic condition of the peasantry, this conference 
strongly endorses the opinion of the District Congress Committee that arrears of rent 
should be wholly remitted. 

This conference advises the tenants that under no conditions should they give 
7iaxrana, hari or hegari or pay concealed rents and that they should not pay even 
regular rents without obtaining receipts for them. This conference regrets to note 
that there is quite a large number of zemindars in this district who do not give re- 
ceipts for rents realized by them. 

This conference condemns the policy of repression which has been adopted under 
the Court of Wards Act for collecting rents from tenants. 

This conference is strongly of opinion that Shikmi (sub) tenants should be given 
remissions on the same scale as non -occupancy tenants. 

It is the opinion of this conference that with the remission in rents there should 
also be adequate remission in revenue. 

This conference is of opinion that at least for one year the Government 
should postpone the payment of rural debts and stay the accrual of interest 
thereon. 
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The thirteenth annual session of the National Liberal Federation was held at the tSir 
V Jehaugir Hall, Bombay, on the 31st. July 1931 under the presidency of Mr. C. 
Y. Ghmtamani. A large and distinguished gathering including a good many Farsi ladies 
attended. _ Among the prominent members and visitors were: Sir Chimaulal Setalvad, 

Chunilal Mehta. Sir Lallubhai Samaldas, Sir Feroze Sethna, Dewan Bahadur 
Godbole, Mrs. Sarojini Naidu, Messrs. N. M. Josbi, B. S. Kamat, G. A. Natesan, K. 
Natarajan, D. G. Dalvi, Hussainbhoy Lalji, M. C. Chagla, "Kazi Kabiruddin, M. I. 
Curtay, Dr, G. V. Deshmukh and Dr. Shorab P. Mehta, 

Welcome Speech 

Sir Coicasji Jehangir {Jy.'), Chairman of the Reception Committee welcomed the 
delegates and read out his speech. The following is the text : — 

.^‘The outstanding event of the past year was the Round Table Conference, an event 
which will go down in the Constitutional history of the country as an epoch-making 
event, and which will effectively terminate the old regime of irresjDonsible 
Government and open up a vista ^ full of promise of a re-born State with 
the^ ruled as^ the rulers in their own homes and as the architects of 

their own destinies. This marks a definite departure from the old order of 

affairs and means re-baptism of Mother India as a Dominion holding her head 
j XT equal partner amongst the other dominions of the British Commonwealth 
of Nations. There was a school of political thought in our country which during 
periods of doubt and pessimism never ceased to proclaim to an expectant world that 
no good could ever come from an assembly of persons who talked of winning poli- 
tical independence across a table and that those of us who dared to hold views incon- 
sistent with theirs could not but be traitors to their country, out to barter away the 
political freedom of l-5th of the human race for a mess of pottage. We now have 
tangible proof that the Conference met with a considerable measure of success. I have 
pariiculariy in mind the co-operation of the school of thought now represented 
by tlio Congress and its distinguished leader Mr. Gandhi, who will most 
probably be proceeding to London within a fortnight. If any testimony were 
needed to prove the obvious success of the London negotiations, I believe, 
Mr, Gandhi’s pledge of co-operation must certainly be regarded as one. That 
a statesman of his ability and foresight, who but a year ago insisted upon a 
definite assurance of transfer of power as a condition precedent to attendance, should 
now deem it expedient to look to this Conferenfe for his search after the substance of 
independence, appears to be a healthy change in the outlook of the Congress and a 
rehabilitation of the confidence of nearly the whole country in the Round Table 
Conference and especially in His Majesty’s Government. 

Although considerable satisfaction has been expressed by the results achieved 
at the Conference, you are aware that all the general principles enunciated either 
in the Sub-Committee or at the Plenary Sessions have 'not received the unstinted 
support of the Indian Delegation. The rich complexities of human thought and 
sentiments, the diverse conflicting interests of a number of political and economic 
entities alone would make such absolute agreement an impossibility. There was 
however practical agreement on the two main principles— an All India Federation 
and a Transfer of Power at the Centre with certain safeguards. The acceptance of 
these two principles was in my opinion sufficient justification for holding the 
Conference. The first was made possible by the patriotism and foresight of the 
Indian Princes. The country owes them a debt of gratitude for their statesmanlike 
attitude throughout the Conference. None will be so foolish as to believe that the 
framing of a Federal Constitution for India will be an easy task. The peculiarities 
of our country, our outlook on life, our peculiar communal problems, and a host 
of other differing and varying conditions strictly forbid a slavish imitation of any 
Federal Constitution on the face of the earth. ^ Constitution has to be evolved to 
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meet our own needs and requirements, a Constitution which will suit the genius of 
our people, a Constitution which will preserve the languages, cultures and_ religions 
found in existence between Tindi and Comorin, a Constitution' which will permit 
the political evolution of its component parts to the exent of their natural growth, 
a Constitution which will be acceptable to the minorities and yet be workable in 
practice, and above all a Constitution which will carry within its powers to bulge 
forth at in distant future into a full-fledged United States^ of India. We have to 
face the arduous task of reconciling the fiscal and economic interests of the Indian 
Stales with those of British India. We have to engender in the Princes a sense 
of self-security, that their internal Sovereignty will not suffer by their advent into 
the Federation, except in so far as may be absolutely necessary for the administration 
and legislation of subjects classed as federal. 

I recapitulate our difficulties in no mood of pessimism. It is only to strongly 
urge that the greatest desideratum to-day in all schools of political thought is 
patience and moderation. Some of our public men, from their speeches, seem 
to believe that, His Majesty’s Government and the two principle political parties 
in England have only to agree to our demands and the millennium will 
have arrived. Alas I it is not so easy. Many of the knotty and difficult problems 
facing us will have to be solved by ourselves, and ourselves alone. Ours is 
the responsibility. To shirk it will bring iis no nearer the goal. The great- 
est of all problems, of immediate importance is the communal problem. We may 
take it for certain that no constitution can work without creeks and jolts, not to say 
without danger of a breakdown which does not impart in the minorities a sense of 
safety. Both equity and expediency dictate that minorities must be safeguarded. The 
Muslims are the largest and most important minority. At one stage of the informal 
conversations in England, the problem of Joint versus Separate Electorate j was almost 
solved. Unfortunately for the country the negotiations fell through at the 11th 
hour. Viewing as I do, this communal problem as one of the main difficulties to be 
combated, if the ideal of Federation can materialise, may I request you to cast your 
minds back over the last couple of years. Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru made valiant 
attempts at reconciling the two communities, but in vain. The necessary spirit of 
give and take which alone can be the basic formulae for the solution of such a 
question was conspicuous by its absence. The contending parties drifted apart, and 
still further apart at each attempted settlement. While the cry of the want of a 
change of atmosphere escaped from the lips of some, it did not seem to be realised 
that a changed atmosphere could not generate a peaceful atmosphere unless either 
side was prepared to make a sacrifice of some cherished principles in the wdder 
interests of the political independence of a vast sub-continent. No really great 
ideal was ever achieved except at a price and a sacrifice. Communal unity is 
surely one such great ideal, worthy of the temporary surrender of a political 
principle. Either we make a sacrifice or we are pot_ very strong in our conviction 
that the future advancement of our country lies in our political liberty. Without 
the solution of the communal question, political freedom would not be worth 
the trouble of its acquisition. Political freedom _ is a means to an end, and not an 
end in itself ; that end is the realisation of the highest and the best in every citizen, 
and by every citizen. But when internecine disagreement rend our country in twain, 
what prospect can there be of the fulfilment of a noble cause for which all Society 
must exist ? Let us not forget that we have to solve this problem ourselves. No 
third party will do it with any real satisfaction to either side. 

The Federal Structure Sub-Committee accepted in main the principle that 
‘^subject to certain special provisions, more particularly specified hereafter, the res- 
ponsibility for the Government of India will in future rest upon Indians themselves.” 
Once the main issue of responsibility at the Centre is accepted we have to carefully 
consider the reservations which qualify that general statement, or the safeguards as 
they have been called. Considerable distrust and apprehension of the financial 
safeguards was expressed by several members of the Indian delegation, and I shall 
add perhaps looking to the wording of paragraphs 18 and 20 of the_ Keport not 
without considerable justification, as it is undoubtedly vague and suspiciouly wide. 
Consider for instance the recommendation which states : would therefore be 

necessary to reserve to the Governor- General in regard to the budgetary arrangement 
and borrowing such essential powers as would enable him to intervene if methods 
were being pursued which would in his opinion ^ seriously^ prejudice the credit of 
India in the money market of the world,” This reservation appears to strike at 
the very root of financial autonomy and no wonder the Sub-Committee was cons- 
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trained to record a statement that “on the question of finance Indian opinion Tras 
that even the safeguards set out in the report went too far specially those giving 
special powers to the Govern or- General.” Fortunately the debate that followed on 
the subject in the Conference made the situation clearer, thanks to the lucid 
exposition of Lord Reading who answered a number of questions put to him. In 
the light of the explanation ofiered by Lord Reading the financial safeguard means 
— I cannot do better than quote his very words — “That it would be necessary to 
have some such provision when you are making a change ’in order that it should 
not be thought here that internal loans might be raised in such a manner as to 
prejudice India’s credit, which of course would affect her here as it would elsewhere 
in the world. That is the sole purpose of it.” Lord Reading thus assigns a more 
precise and narrower connotation to the safeguard than what might be gathered 
from the vague language. It means, for instance^, if India seeks to borrow money 
internally at unjustifiably high rates of interest not for productive purpose or capital 
expenditure but to meet recurring budget deficits for five or six years, that is to say 
if ludia floats an internal loan so injudiciously as to prejudice seriously her finan- 
cial credit and stability, the power reserved to the Govern or- General would be put 
into operation. To use Lord Reading’s phrase again by way of emphasis “'that is 
the sole purpose of it.” The evident answer to Lord Reading is that public opinion 
and the Indian Legislature will be a far better check upon financial mismanagement 
of the kind explained, than the interference of the most capable Viceroy. At the 
same time it must not be forgotten that millions of sterling have been raised in 
England on behalf of India on the moral if not the legal support of the 
British Government. They have, therefore, a claim to include such provisions in 
the Constitution as will enable them to carry out their moral obligation and 
responsibility. 

The Federal Structure Sub-Committee has accepted the main i3rinciple that on 
the constitution of a Reserve Bank, free from political influence, the future Govern- 
meut of India should be entrusted with the management of currency and exchange. 
It was expected that a Reserve Bank would be established almost simultaneously 
with the iutroduction of the new constitution. No constitution can be considered 
satisfactory that does not give India complete control over her currency and mone- 
tary policy. The advisability of establishing a Reserve Bank is not contested. 
But if it is to be considerably delayed the safeguard as now suggested will have to 
be seriously reconsidered. 

Sub-committee No. 2, as you are aware, dealt wuth the Provincial constitution 
and pledged as we were to secure for our provinces full and real autonomy, many 
of us could not but oppose a recommendation which sought to give unusually wide 
powers to the Governor. It was generally agreed that there should be vested in the 
Governors some suitable emergency powers to enable the administration to be carried 
on in the event of breakdown! of the Government or of the administrative machinery 
but we were not prepared to endow the Governor with powers of interference in 
anticipation of the Ring’s Government being brought to a standslill. We desire the 
freedom to err or as Mr. Gandhi put it, the liberty to err and to sin. But as in all 
other constitutions there must be safeguards to provide for a continuance of 
Government in times of national crisis. 

I come to another important issue, which I am afraid is likely to loom large 
on our political horizon with a threatening significance. This issue was raised in 
the Minorities’ Sub-Committee as a direct result of the British commercial commu- 
nity insisting that there should be no distinction whatsoever between their position 
in India aua that of Indian-born subjects. This claim was contested by the Indian 
delegates who contended that exceptions would have to be allowed in matters of 
national importance. After two days’ private discussion, a compromise was eflected 
which is embodied in clause 14 of the Minorities’ Sub-Committee’s report and with 
which you are all familiar. Broadly it was accepled that as a principle there is to 
be no discrimination between the British mercantile community, firms and companies 
trading in India and the rights of the Indian-born subjects but the word “generally” 
was incorporated to signify that certain exceptions would be allowed in matters of 
national importance which would require ad-hoc treatment different from what the 
main principle of “No discrimination” wmuld warrant. The word “Reciprocity” 
was intended to convey the idea that in the event of there being discriminatory 
legislation in England against Indians, India would be fully justified in retaliating. 
The word “Appropriate” indicates that the conventions mentioned are to be drafted 
in such a manner that the trading rights of the British mercantile community shall 
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be regjulated consistently with the significance attached to the words “Generally” 
and ^‘Reciprocity”. Although this formula allows of discrimination I am sure no 
honest Indian desires to deprive Englishmen of the fruits of their enterprise, energy 
and capital nor have Indians any intention of placing unnecessary impediments 
in the way of Englishmen continuing to trade in this country. 

The Franchise Sub-Committee has recommended the appointment of a Franchise 
Commission to investigate the question of sutFrage. With one stroke of the legis- 
lator’s pen some members of the Sub-Committee advocate the adoption of adult 
universal suffrage. The Sub-Committee by a majority have suggested the widening 
of the franchise to a very substantial extent. I do not propose to go into the 
details of their recommendations but I would most earnestly appeal for caution 
and careful consideration. The time has not yet arrived even to seriously mention 
the adoption ^ of adult franchise, and it is most regrettable that so important an 
issue which will have lasting and far-reaching effects upon our future should be 
connected with the solution of the communal problem. 

There is sure to be difference of opinion as to the extent to which the franchise 
should be extended but taking standards of literacy into consideration, we should 
not permit more risky experiments to be tried in our country than have been attem- 
pted in other parts of the world. The efficiency of a Government does not vary in 
direct proportion to the size of the electorate. Nor can you expect a Legislature 
of A-1 quality and calibre to be returned by an electorate of 0-3 mentality, educa- 
tion and intelligence. We have heard a good deal about taking steps to ensure that 
stability is imparted into our new Central and Provincial Governments and that our 
Legislatures work with a sense of responsibility, Let us not forget that the franchise 
is the very foundation of all Legislatures. 

I shall conclude my remarks with an allusion to one topic which has increasingly 
occupied our attention and which we shall have to reckon with in no spirit of 
levity or defeatism. In these days of widespread economic distress consequent upon 
a world-wide trade depression of a magnitude never known before, we find seeds of 
communistic activities being sown in India. A discontended prolel ariat— and a 

dissatisfied class of labour are too apt to listen with rapt attention to the false 

promise of rehef from hardships— held crut by some political agitators who exploit 
their misery, making it a business and a source of profit for themselves. In the 
effort to revolutionise the existing economic order, these agitators sometimes in 

alliance with Moscow and steeped in the traditions and doctrines of the Third 

International, receive support of many a misguided politician. Nationalisation 
of the instruments of production, distribution and exchange, nationalisation of 
public utility services, abolition of landlordism and capitalism, are but some of the 
oft repeated objectives on which the communists have set tneir heart. No cons- 
titutional change which may give us a stable self-government will ever satisfy 
those who believe in the destruction of the existing order as a condition precedent 
to its reconstruction. Of late, we have witnessed an increasing tendency amongst 
labour unions to lean more towards the Muscovite political philosophy. Under the 
guise of improving the conditions of labour, they aim at the disruption of Society and 
expropriation of properties of all kinds. The existing order is by no means 
perfect and it must be readily recognised that labour should receive its legitimate 
due in the national wealth, as it is an important factor in its erection. But the aim 
of the Communists are poles apart from the welfare of the workers, They aim at 
the establishment of a State wherein the institution of private property will be un- 
known. Knowing as we do the inherent inequality of talents in human beings, 
which must ultimately make for inequality of wealth, knowing as we do that private 
ownership of property has stood the test of time, we cannot help feeling that the 
activities of these agitators if successful must mean for India a let back from which 
she will hardly be able to recover. This political disease is spreadiog ; it is in- 
fectious and it finds a ready soil for speedy fertilisation in the restless minds of 
some of our youths. But if we work for the uplift of labour, and if we genuinely 
sympathise with the misery of the masses I believe we can make it most difficult for 
Communism to capture our ancient land. 

The work before us is immensely vast and extraordinarily complicated. The quota 
which each of us contributes day after day is but an imperceptible contribution to 
the noble task of rearing a proud and free India ; viewed from close proximity, the 
effect of our contribution on its growth and progress may not be perceivable ; but 
if we continue to maintain untarnished the rich heritage of noble traditions handed 
down to us by our predecessors, at a distance of about a decade hence, a grateful 
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posterity may remember their work with gratitude and admiration which at once 
shall be our hope and reward. 


Presidential Address 

Mr. C. y. Cliintamani then proceeded to read his presidential address which occupied 
more than an hour and a half. In the course of his speech he said 

‘‘At the outset, however, I must, with your permission, pay a tribute, on your 
behalf and mine, to the distinguished patriots who have been lost to us. In Pandit 
Motilal Nehru, Moulana Mahomed Ali and the Maharaja of Mahmudabad, India has 
lost three public-spirited men whose places cannot be easily filled. stood for 

India’s freedom and served the national cause faithfully and fearlessly. Pandit Moti- 
lal Nehru stood prominent among his compatriots for uncommon intellectual capa- 
city, and he and Mr. Mahomed Ali gladly suffered imprisonment more than once in 
the furtherance of the cause they gave their allegiance. ^ The Maharaja of Mahrau- 
dabad was a champion of nationalism against communalism. 

Our own party is much the poorer for the death of Rao Bahadur K. G. Damle 
and Sir Shankar Rao Gait navis, than whom two more genuine Liberals I have_ not 
come across. Their death is an irreparable loss to Berar and the Central Provinces 
and to Liberalism. . ^ j. 

Yet another loss the Motherland has sustained was in the premature death of 
Mr. K. T. Paul, an Indian Christian gentleman of high character and a genuine 
nationalist, whose political faith was Liberal and who did meritorious work as^ an 
educationalist. Se was one of the few representatives of minority communities 
who acted throughout as an Indian patriot in the deliberations of the Round Table 
Conference. 

It is my melancholy duty to refer to the death of Mr. Eardlay Norton, news of 
which was received as I was about to complete this address. ^ 

It is not necessary at this stage nor profitable, that we should discuss the Civil 
Disobedience movement. I am glad, as the whole country is, that the second peace 
effort did not share the fate of the first, that India has been enjoying comparative 
calm during the last five months and that Congress will be represented at the resum- 
ed discussions of the Round Table Conferenc'^. My second point is that the Go- 
vernment method of dealing with the Disobedience movement was altogether bad. In 
actual fact, such cruel lawlessness was practised at many places, and nowhere more 
than in this presidency, by the suppositious guardians of law in the name of a 
civilized Government, that nation-wide indignation was provoked and large numbers 
were drawn into the agitation in the spirit of sympathy who would never have gone 
near it, who in the beginning either disapproved of it or at least were in doubt about 
its wisdom and its opportuneness. No representation of the true facts by constitu- 
tionalists who were on the side of law and order made an impression on the Govern- 
ment, and its irresponsibility and unresponsiveness stood revealed in all their naked- 
ness as its lack of sympathy and of human-ness was betrayed at nearly every step. 

After referring the attempt on the Bombay Governor’s life and congratulating His 
Excellency on miraculous escape, Mr. Ohintamani said : — 

Last week were published the names of persons ‘nominated’ by ‘the Prime Minis- 
ter’ as members of the Federal Structure Sub-Committee at its resumed session. 
Last time the members were appointed by the President of the Conference on the 
recommendation of the Business Committee — which was wholly elected by the Confer- 
ence — acting in consultation with the three ‘delegations’. This time a different 
procedure has been followed and they have been nominated by the Prime Minister 
of Britain, of coarse on the recommendation of the Viceroy or the Governor-General 
in Council. I at least am nob aware of any justification for this change for the 
worse and deem it my duty to record my protest against the departure |tom the 
procedure settled and followed last year by Mr. Ramsay MacDpnaid mmself. It is 
curious that among the new nominees should have been included those who were 
‘delegates’ in 1930 but were not recommended by the Business Committee and there- 
fore not appointed by the Prime Minister as well as others who have still to become 
‘delegates’. We miss in the list the name of our tainted General Secret^^ Sir 
C. P. Ramaswamy Aiyer (whom I congratulate on his appointment as officiating 
Law Member of the Government of India) nor has the place been filled by the 
nomination of Sir Ohimanlal Setalvad or Diwan Bahadur Raniachandra Rao ; 
yet, has it been left vacant. Room has been made for more Muslim communalists, 

40 
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and therefore, probably none could be spared for a solitary Muslim Nationalist— no. 
not even for a former member of the Government of India distinguished alike by 
his ability, moderation and experience of aflfairs. Neither could a thought^ be bestow- 
ed on the unanswerable claim of independent-minded Burmans for a voice in the 
deliberations on India’s future constitution and the determination of the future of 
their own country. While Sir Purushottamdas Thakurdas will be there his colleague 
is to be, not Mr. Birla but another who could not hope to be there if selection w^ere 

made by election. We all are doubtless gratified by the inclusion of Mahatma 

Gandhi and Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya, One of the two new British members 
is Lord Hailaham, whose strident voice may be expected to make up for the absence 
of Mr. Winston Churchill and Sir John Simon, but I am sorry that the Liberal 
section has not been strengthened by the nomination of Sir Herbert Samuel. 

The names of more new members of the Conference are promised at an early 
date. ‘Delegates’ they too will be called, I have no doubt, but I will not insult 
the intelligence of the appointing authority by assuming that they are deemed to 
be the accredited representatives of any organization, with the exception of Mahatma 
Gandhi as the spokesman of Congress. Indeed we need not be surprised, and Simla 
may not wear the mask of injured innocence, if uncharitable critics should 

dare and say that some of them at any rate are the chosen instruments for the 

effectuation of unavowed purposes. No one will be happier than your humble 
servant to find himself wrong on a perusal of the names to come, in which case 
he will be the readiest to make the “amende honorable.” 

It is unquestionable that the declarations of the Ruling Princes in support of 
Federation, which came as an agreeable surprise to many including their friends 
and admirers and supporters, almost changed the outlook of the Conference : for 
better or worse in actual fact we shall have to wait to know. One thing, however, 
must, I fear, be admitted. The whole of our political effort has been directed to the 
achievement of self-government for British India. The people of the Indian States 
have still less of constitutional government than their countrymen of the so-called 
British India, but they are not under alien rule in the sense or to the extent that 
we are. What answer was given to this insistent national demand by the represen- 
tatives of His Majesty’s Government and other British parties at the Round Table 
Conference ? I should be sorry and reluctant to say that the answer was in the 
negative, at least so far as His Majesty’s Government are concerned. But I fear 
I am bound to say that at the best the answer is by no means free from doubt. I 

have seen it stated lately that responsible opinion in England is now crystallized 

in the formula — ‘no responsiblity at the centre without federation, and no federation 
without the States’, Gentlemen, I have a lively and grateful sense of the contribu- 
tion that the Princes generally and some prominent members of their Order in 

particular made to the success of the Conference such as it was and 1 can truthfully 

affirm that there is no man to whom I yield in my ardent desire to see federation 
an accomplished fact. But I am certain that I speak the mind of you all when I 
affirm, as I must do iu unhesitating accents, that federation or no federation we 
must have responsible government, not less at the centre than in the provinces, and 
we must have it without any more delay. Congress and Liberal Federation alike, and 
the large body of opinion in between the two as well as (in some instances) less 
advanced than either, have been untiringly and ceaselessly pressing for this, the 
greatest and most imperative of the nation’s needs and they will not be denied. The 
Will to Freedom is asserting itself with increasing force as day succeeds day, and 
it shall prevail. Was the Conference a success ? I can only repeat the answer I 
have elsewhere given, that it was neither a success nor a failure. 

Whether eventually India will get the ‘substance of independence’ through the 
agency of the Round Table Conference time will tell, but already it has done one 
indisputable good. It has given peace to India. If the last session of the Confer- 
ence had been nothing but a failure from India’s standpoint, would Mahatma Gandhi 
have thought that there was a ‘prima facie’ case for a reconsideration of the Con^ 

f ress position and ‘invited the Viceroy to invite him’, if he will forgive me to quote 
is own words, for those memorable talks which resulted in the Jrwin-Gandhi settle- 
ment ? If I myself had doubted whether to give credit to the Conference for any- 
thing, I should have been cured of my scepticism by this single circumstance. No 
praise can be too high for the uncommon qualities which both the statesman and the 
patriot showed in those difficult and delicate negotiations, and India feels as grateful 
to Lord Irwin as she is proud of her chosen son. 
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The proposals relatin^^ to the central Government are naturally the most impor- 
tant of all, and the ’^hole scheme stands or falls according as these deserve to be 
commended or condemned. 

We wanted a responsible central executive — responsible in the technical sense of 
the term, i.e., removeable by the popular house of Legislature, which we demanded 
should be wholly elected direct by the people. We are offered an executive which 
will only be removeable by a majority of two-thirds of members of both houses of 
the Legislature sitting together, and we are offered a popular house of which a large 
part Will consist of nominees of individual rulers of States. 

The position, so far as I had any knowledge of it, was that their 
Highnesses were not willing to agree to a statutory provision that the States’ 
representatives should be returned by the same method as those of British India 
even after the expiry of a certain period They wanted it to be their prerogative 
for all time to determine how the States’ representatives would be selected. So 
that, I am on solid ground in inviting your assent to this description of the 
proposals in this behalf of the Federal Structure Sub-Committee, viz — 

India is to have a central executive responsible to both houses of the Legislature 
and not removable except by a vote of no-confidence passed by a majority of at least 
two-thirds of both houses ; and a central legislature, in both houses of which the 
States’ representatives will be selected by the Rulers themselves or in such manner 
as they may please, while it has not yet been agreed that the representatives of 
British India will be returned by direct election as at present. The States claim 
a 50 per cent, representation in the upper chamber and some weightage in the 
lower. 

The determ'ning test is : Does this scheme give us responsible government ? I 
do not care whether it is federal or unitary or anything else, but I want to know 
if with this scheme in our hands we can honestly go before the people and say that 
we have achieved that for which they have been aspiring and striving and strug- 
gling. My answer is a clear and emphatic No, and therefore I owe it to inyself, 
to my party and most important of all, to my country to say so without equivoca- 
tion or mental reservation. If I am asked whether I would lightly throw away 
the unquestionable advantages of a Federation of States and Provinces because the 
scheme falls .short of theoretical perfection, again my answer is a conscientious No. 

I unreservedly admit that a ‘‘United States of India” is worth achieving at same 
sacrifice and I am very far from being among those who do not realise that the 
best is the enemy of good, at any rate in politics, which is a long series of the 
second best. If I were not of this mentality I could not be a Liberal except on 
false pretences. To say this, however, is not to say that any federation, be it no 
better than a confederation, is better than any unitary government, that any price 
should be paid for it as no price would be too high, that essentials should be 
surrendered in order that we must get the same from the word Federation which 
the old lady was said to have derived from a certain word which has ceased to be 
“blessed” since a disastrous campaign in the great war. 

In concrete terms I do not agree to the representatives of the States in the popu- 
lar chamber of the Federal Legislature being security of the Executive. I do not 
agree that the Federal Executive shall be reponsible to both houses of the Legisla- 
ture ; while I shall have no objection to resonable provision being made for the secu- 
rity of the Executive, I do not agree to the proposals of the Federal Structure 
Sub-Committee in this behalf as they are tantamount to a negation of responsibility 
and will in reality instal in office a virtually irremovable Executive ; and I do not 
agree to the States’ members of the Legislature taking part by speech or vote in 
motions of no-confidence the subject-matter of which is purely &itish Indian, as 
British Indians will not be allowed any voice in subjects exclusively the concern of 
States. In a word, give me the reality of responsible government and I shall be found 
to be very accommodating in the adjustment of details of ways and means. Deny 
it, as I hold that the scheme of the Federal Structure Sub-Committee does, and 1 
shall far prefer to wait for true federation in a more propitious time and go forward 
with ray demand for responsible government for British India, which is the core and 
kernel of the whole of the national movement. 

No nationalist can stand up for the British Government against the Indian States, 
That goes against his grain. And yet, things being as they are, no _ nationalist can 
range nimself on the side of the Princes without conditions and qualifications. Why ? 
Because their Highnesses insist upon their right of solution, 
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The proceedings of the Simla Committee of Experts set up in accordance with 
the recommendation of the Defence Sub-Committee of the Conference have vindica- 
ted the wisdom of Mr. Jinnah. Several members of the Commander-in-chief’s Com- 
mittee have, we were informed, been unable to agree to its conclusions, the dissenting 
members including not only Sir Sivaswamy Aiyer, than whom no other Indian has 
made a more thorough study of the subject, but Sir Abdur Rahim and General Raj- 
wade. It is necessary, gentlemen, that I should say more to persuade you, if you need 
any persuasion, to agree with me that the result of the deliberations on this all im- 
portant subject of the Federal Structure and Defence Sub-Committees is disappoint 
ing ? It is not an exaggeration of the truth to say that no part of the provisional 
conclusions pf all the sub-committees of the Round Table Conference has received 
wider attention or closer examination than the so-called safe-guards. 

In making up your mind on this question I would ask you to bear in mind that 
according to the Government of India the expenditure over which it is proposed that 
the Legislature should have no control amounts to about 80 per cent of its net reve- 
nue. There has been in England a new and menacing development since the Conference 
rose in January. A class of British politicians has grown morbidly and suspiciously 
sensitive on this point of safeguards. 

The latest from Sir Samuel Hoare is that the proposed safeguards must be the 
'basic condition’ of the Conference. He is mistaken. The basic condition of the 
Conference was laid down in Lord Irwin’s Announcement itself as long ago as 
October 31, 1929, with the full authority of His Majesty’s Government. There 
IB no reference here to 'safegurds’ as the condition precedent of 'conferences and 
discussion.’ 

Will it be argued in spite of these declarations that circumstances have altered 
in as much as the Conference itself accepted the safeguards ? This has been repea- 
^dly said by distinguished public men in England. The truth is that far from the 
Conference having agreed to anything, it has been the principal criticism of the 
Conference that it reached and recorded no conclusion or decision on a solitary 
issue. 

The language of the Prime Minister's recent letter to Mr. Baldwin encourages 
• S- position may not be as bad as the Secretary of State’s words 

indicated.^ Besides, if there can be 'no abatement of the safeguards' there is no 
meaning in the invitation of Mahatma Gandhi and Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya 
to the Conference, and possibly in the resumption of its deliberation. 

As I have said earlier to-day in another connection, I for one will always be 
ready for accommodation on questions of ways and means, if I am given the substan- 
ce of what I want, what we all want— Dominion Status and Responsible Govern- 
ment, But it is my duty to cry halt if in the name of safety or securty, or for 
whatever other reason expressed or unavowed, proposals of 'reservations and safe- 
guards ^ are pressed which, I am convinced, make such a deduction from the main 
concession as to reduce its value materially and pave the way for difficulties, dis- 
appointments and misunderstandings such as we have been experiencing. 

Regarding Treaty Rights ray own opinion is firstly, that we cannot assent to any 
derogation from the power that should be possessed oy the new Government to adopt 
from time to time what measures they may deem to be necessary to stimulate Indian 
^s^clopment, but secondly, that there should bo no aiscriraination against 
the British except where it is the clear judgment of the Government that a step 
must be taken in the country’s interest which the other side may regard as discri- 
mination. I do not care much for the talk about equality and reciprocity, for the 
conditions are not equal. ^ Mr. Dadabhai Naoroji used to speak for the absurdity of 
free trade or fair competition between a giant and a pigmy. And only about six 
we^s ago Prof. Laski wrote that 'freedom of contract only begins where equality 
of bargaining power begins.’ 

I would next invite your attention to the case of Burma. It is the right of the 
people of Burma, neither of the British nor of Indians, to say, in the exercise of 
their right of self-determination, whether they shall remain associated with India or 
prefer a separate existence. 

Now it is said that a separate conference on Burma is in contemplation. I 
endorse the view of the Burmese opponents of separation that this will prejudice the 
issue and be an unfair proceeding. It is the Indian Round Table Conference which 
IS seized of the subject and it is that body which is entitled to record a decision for 
consideration of his Majesty’s Government. They may reject the decision if they 
think that the right thing to do after the assurances given on their behalf by our 
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Viceroy before the Conference was held, but they have no right to prevent that 
body from concluding its consideration of the subject or to supersede it by another 
conference. _ I equally endorse the affirmative demand of independent spokesmen of 
Barman opinion that the Burman delegation to the Conference should be strengthen- 
ed, not by the addition of more nominees of Sir Charles Innes, but by representatives 
of both opinions and all major interests. They are entitled, too, to fair representation 
in the Federal Structure Sub-Committee. 

There is one more subject to Tvhich it is inevitable that I should address myself 
before I can bring this address, the length of which I regret, to a close. It is the 
problem of the minorities. No question has perplexed Indian patriots more than this 
during many years, and increasingly so as we have come nearer to the acquisition of 
real political power. 

The real difficulty is of those w’ho look at the problem with non-communal eyes 
and are anxious to propound a solution with impartial minds and in a spirit at once 
national and rational. They can put forward proposals logically defensible and 
substantially just, but are less successful in persuading comniunalists to accept either 
their ‘bona fides’ or their proposals. Both Congress and Liberal Federation are non- 
communal organizations wffiose dominant aim is Swaraj in which the whole people 
will participate and not only particular sections of them. I conceive that no Liberal 
is a good Liberal who has a communal mind. Of necessity every Liberal is of one 
or another community but it is his duty to appreciate all points of view and try 
to meet them. L am glad and happy to be able to report to the Federation that 
every Liberal without exception acted conscientiously in this spirit in the discussions 
in London, and some Liberals laboured strenuously to promote a settlement winch 
would err on the side of generosity to the Muslims. It was not their fault that they 
failed. There was among the Muslims a solidarity produced by the simple device of 
restricting membership of the Conference to men of one way of thinking. Since 
then the nationalists among Indian Musalmans have organised themselves, and I am 
sure I can speak for you all when I jjay a tribute of admiration and respect to Sir 
Ali Imam, Dr. Ansari, Mr. Sherwani and other stalwarts for their bold and 
patriotic stand. If report speaks true, not one of them is going to be asked to at- 
tend the next session of the Conference in London. If this be so it throws a lurid 
light on the political mentality of those responsible for an omission that admits of 
no milder description than that is inexcusable. Who created the communal problem 
as we have known it during the last quarter of a century ? What has kept it alive 
and accentuated it ? I have only to say separate electorates, and leave the rest to 
inference. Who argue that responsible government cannot be introduced unless the 
antecedent condition of a settlement of the communal question by consent is 
fulfilled? And who pack the Conference, on the result of which so much depends, 
with persons of extreme opinions and rigidly keep out those who have the Will to 
Peace? And all this synchronously and in conjunction with their invitation to 
Mahatma Gandhi and Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya to go and achieve a result 
that wall guarantee peaceful political development and dismissal of the very thought 
of any more Disobedience campaigns! I may leave this tale at this. Let me state 
here definitely that I do not agree that failure in such circumstances to reach a 
settlement by consent can be a valid reason for the withholding of the rights of 
self-government from the people. 

On the question of electorates, the farthest length to which I personally would 
think it consistent with national interests to go in the direction of compromise, is 
either to allow separate electorates to return just the numerical proportion to which 
a minority community may lay a legitimate claim with liberty to contest additional 
seats through joint electorates, for a period of ten years, after which they shall by 
statutory provision expire automatically ; or to allow them to return one-half of the 
allotted number of representatives in the first election under the new constitution, 
one-fourth in the second and none thereafter as there should be no communal 
electorates left. In no province is any special electoral device to be introduced at 
the instance of a majority community. All important minorities should receive 
equal treatment, whether they are Hindus or Sikhs or Muslims. The problem is of 
minority safeguards, not of the protection of majorities. Let this not be overlooked. 
To the valid objection that a majority community ceases for purposes of elections 
to be a majority community, if it is a minority' in the register of voters, my reply 
is that as recommended by the Franchise Sub-Committee of the Round Table 
Conference and (I have noticed with pleasure) approved by the Nationalist Muslims, 
the franchise should, while it is uniform for all communities in any given area, be 
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so developed or extended as ‘to give to each community, as nearly as may be, a 
voting strength proportional to its numbers.' I at any rate can think of nothing 
more equitable, unless adult franchise is introduced at once— a step to which I for 
one have no objection. 

One particular claim of Muslims, which I am sorry that Nationalist Muslims 
have made not less than their more communal co-religionists, is indeed a matter of 
great constitutional importance infinitely more than communal and I am surprised 
at its concession by the Working Committee of the Congress. I refer to the ques- 
tion of residuary powers. ‘The future constitution of the country shall be federal 
so runs this part of the Committee’s resolution, ^the residuary powers shall vest in 
the federating units.’ But this is qualified by ‘unless on further examination it is 
found to be against the best interests of India.’ I am sorry that an organization of 
such importance should have recorded a definite opinion on such a subject before 
it concluded its examination of it. And, therefore. I am not surprised to learn that 
Pandit Madau Mohan Malaviya, far the most experienced member of Congress and 
and the seniormost now living with the one exception of Sir Dinshaw Wacha, has 
not supported the resolution. 


PROCEEDINGS AND RESOLUTIONS 

SECOND DAY — AUGUST 1931 

After the presidential address the Subjects Committee was elected and after three 
days’ deliberations, the open session of the Federation was held on the 2nd. August 
lObl. 

Resolution feom the Chair 

The first four resolutions recording the Federation’s sense of the loss sustained by 
the deaths of Pandit Motilal Nehru, Maulana Mahomed Ali, the Maharaja of 
Mahmudabad and others, strongly condemning the dastardly attempt on the life of 
the Acting Governor of Bombay and the assassination of Mr. R. R. Garlick, thank- 
ing Lord Irwin for all the past and present services to India and welcoming Lord 
and Lady Willingdon, were put from the chair and passed. 

Appreciation op Mr. Benn’s Service 

The fifth resolution recorded the Federatation’s appreciation of the useful Round 
Table Conference, and the services rendered to India by the Premier, Lord Sankey, 
and Mr. Wedgwood Benn, 

The resolution further stated that while the Federation was satisfied that the 
Congress would be represented at the next Round Table Conference, the Federation 
earnestly appealed to the Viceroy and His Majesty’s Government to give adequate 
representation to nationalist f Moslems, to the Anti-Separationists of Burma and 
to representatives of labour and agricultural classes at the Conference. 

Safeguards Question 

The Liberal Federation further resolved : 

(a) While cordially approving of an Indian Federation constituted of States and 
Provinces, the Federation is of opinion that the Federal Executive should be made 
responsible to the legislature. 

(b) That the Central Government should be vested with power to deal with any 
matter affecting the whole country that may not have been anticipated and put in 
the central list of subjects. 

(c) _ Defence^ should be a reserved subject under the Governor-General during the 
transitional period, its duration should be fixed by statute and provision should be 
made on the following lines regarding defence during such period (1) Expenditure 
should be fixed for five years and revised every five years by a Committee of an 
equal number of experts nominated by the Governor- General and the members of 
the elected legislature ; (2) the amount so fixed should be at the disposal of the 
Governor-General without the vote of the Legislative Assembly in this behalf, but 
without prejudice to its right of discussion ; (3) any excess over the amount should 
be subject to a demand for grant which will have to be voted by the Assembly ; 
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(4) the Governor-General should, in the event of hostilities on the Frontier, have 
further power of declaring in emergency and appropriating supply to meet it 
without a prior reference to the Legislature, but he should report his action to it 
and it should have the right of discussion ; (5) a definite scheme for the Indianisa- 
tion of the Defence forces including the officers and men, wishing a specified time as 
far as practicable, should be immediately propounded ; and the provision of facilities 
for the training of Indians for service in all arms of the Defence so as to complete 
the process within a specified period should be in charge of a Minister responsible to 
the Legislature. 

(d) (1) The Federation is of opinion that the Governor-General’s special powers 
should be confined to cases where there is a breakdown of the constitution by reason 
of a serious disturbance of the peace likely to involve the country as a whole ; (2) 
while the salaries and pensions of persons appointed on guarantee by the Secretary 
of State should be secured along with the supply required for the reserved 
departments as consolidated fund charges, no power regarding finance should be 
vested in the Governor-General except that regarding external loans, provisions 
similar to those contained in other Dominion Constitutions may be embodied in the 
Indian constitutions ; (3) the Federation disapproves of the safeguards proposed at 
the Round Table Conference vesting power in the Governor-General to over-ride the 
Finance Minister in the matter of exchange, currency, borrowing and budgetary 
arrangements, and is of opinion that the necessary safeguards in this behalf for the 
transitional period may be secured by the creation, if necessary, of a statutory 
Financial Council till a Reserve Bank is established ; (4) the Federation regrets the 
policy pursued by the Government of India regarding exchange, resulting in 
frittering away the gold resources of the country as calculated indefinitely to post- 
pone the establishment of a Reserve Bank. 

(e) Regarding trading rights, the Federation is unable to accept the proposal 
embodied in Clause 14 of the Minorities Committee report unless it is made clear 
that the future Government of India will have complete freedom to take measure 
for the promotion of basic trades and industries. 

(f) On the question of public debts, whilst the Federation unreservedly denounces 
all suggestions for repudiation of India's public debt by any future Government of 
India, it is of opinion that in view of the various financial obligations imposed 
hitherto on India an impartial and independent tribunal be appointed to investio-ate 
and decide on the nature and extent of adjustment between Britain and India on 
the eve of the transference of power from the British Parliament to a responsible 
India Government. 

(g) Regarding provincial constitution, while the Federation generally approves of 
the Sub-Committee Report thereon, it strongly opposes the conferment of special 
powers, both legislative and financial, to the Governor except that he may have 
emergency power to deal with serious disturbance of the peace. The proposal to 
establish a second chamber in certain provinces, in the opinion of the Federation if 
carried out, would detract from the autonomy of the provinces and hence these two 
proposals should be reconsidered. 

The Minoeities Issue 

(h) Regarding the minorities problem, the Federation accepted the following 
resolution after amendment. Before the amendment, clause I read as follows : 
“Separate electorates should be done away with or in the alternative, they should 
not be maintained beyond a fixed term of years.” This clause was amended and 
finally passed as follows : 

^ “Separate electorates should be done away with and they should be replaced by 
joint electorates with reservation of seats for minorities, (b) There should not be 
a statutory fixation of the majority, (c) The position of all important minorities 
should be equitably considered in the determination of weightage. (d) There 
should be no statutory recognition of communal representation in the the All-India 
Provincial, or Executive services, but by convention fair and adequate representation 
should be secured for the various communities consistently with the consideration of 
efficiencY qualifications, (e) All necessary reasonable and practicable guarantees 
should be given to all communities regarding religion, culture,' language and special 
laws. 

When the resolution on the Minorities Problem was taken up, a lively yet 
instructive debate ensued evoking 'most eloquent speeches from two different an- 
gles of vision, old veteran Liberal leaders like Sir Chimanlal Setalvad and Sir 
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Cowasjee Jehangir (Junior) ranged on one side and young Liberals strong numeri- 
cally, opposing them vehemently on the question of joint versus separate electorates. 

Sir Chimanlal was the protagonist of a compromise resolution which though 
it favoured the abolition of separate electorates accepted them for a fixed period 
in order to placate that section of Muslims who unflinchingly demanded separate 
electorates. 

Sir Chimanlal in the course of an eloquent plea for the acceptance of the resp- 
lution, said he fully realised both from the democratic point of view^ as well as in 
the Muslims interests that continuation of separate electorates was abominable ‘but he 
said he could not overlook the fact that a large section of Muslims, whether, right 
or wrong, still clung to separate electorates. If they were not placated, they would 
be a handle to the reactionaries at the London Conference to retard progress. He 
added that even if Indian delegates to the Bound Table Conference succeeded_ in 
compelling the Government to concede them all their demands, the new constitution 
would not be worth twenty-four hours’ purchase if a large sectiori of Muslims 
remained discontented. He therefore urged that they should accept his resolution, 
so that they could win over Muslims and present a united front at the Conference. 

Bao Bahadur Kale moved an amendment omitting the continuation of separate 
electorates altogether, and substituting in their place joint electorates with reserva- 
tion of seats for the minorities. 

The mover of the amendment opposed the resolution and he was supported by 
Mr. V. N. Chandavarkar, and several other young Liberals. The burden of their 
speeches was that they as Liberals should stick to their principles, and never yitJd 
to reactionaries for the sake of compromise on such an important question. 

The vehement appeal made by the young Liberals went home, with the result 
that the amendment was carried by an overwhelming majority. 

No Confidence In Central Legislature 

The following resolutions were also passed : 

‘'The Federation favours the preventing of vexatious motions of ‘'no-confidence” 
in the Central Legislature and the securing of the stability of the executive by 
means of reasonable provisions. It recommends particularly that the procedure 
obtaining at present in India and in certain other countries should be adopted for 
the future constitution. 

Members belonging to the States except Ministers, should have uo right of 
speech or vote on motions of ‘'no-confidence” arising out of matters, affecting only 
British India. 

(2) There should be no nomination of British Indian representatives and the 
States should allow their representatives to be chosen by some form of election 
which should after a fixed transitional period, be uniform with the system obtain- 
ing in British India, although in the beginning all of them may not be elected. 

(3) The provinces shall return their representatives to the lower House ward 
by direct election. 

(4) The Federation is of opinion that in the popular chamber, the distribution 
of seats should he made strictly on the basis of population. 

Administration In The States 

Begarding administration in the States, the following resolution moved from the 
chair was passed : 

The Federation while recognising the need for the maintenance of internal 
autonomy and the sovereignty of the States, hopes and trusts that the rulers of the 
States will seriously consider the desirability of gradually making their administra- 
tion approximate to the system of administration in British India. 


Civil Service And Governorship 


V The Federation was strongly of opinion that no member of the permanent 
Indian Civil Service be hereafter appointed as Governor of any province. 


On the question of Burma 


Future of Burma 
the following resolution 


moved from the chair was 
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The Federation is of the opinion that the Secretary of State’s declaration in 
Parliament on the ‘^separation” of Burma from India was premature as the Round 
Table Conference had left the question open for further consideration. The Federa- 
tion urges that this question should be decided on its merits after the fullest oppor- 
tunity had been given to that section of opinion in Burma which is opposed to 
such separation to state its case. 

Recruitment to the Services 

Regarding the Services, the following resolution was passed : “The Federation 
is of opinion that the Indian Judical Services should be recruited entirely from the 
members of the bar and that the members of the Indian Civil Service should not 
be eligible for the same ; that the Provincial Governments should have freedom in 
respect of the recruitment to their Medical Services, and that their control over the 
police in their respective provinces, both legislative and administrative, should not 
be less complete than over any other departments. 

Franchise Question 

Regarding franchise, the Federation approved of the extension of franchise for 
men and women alike, and strongly supports the recommendation of the franchise 
sub-committee. 

Elevation of Depressed Classes 

The following resolution regarding the depressed classes was moved from the 
chair and carried : “The Federation has the strongest sympathy with the most 
legitimate and laudable aspirstions of the class called depressed to ameliorate their 
condition in all spheres of national life and heartily commends all suitable measures 
for achieving this end.” 

Election of Secretaries 

Sir Cowasjee Jehangir (junior) and Mr. D. G. Dalvi were elected Honorary 
Secretaries of the Federation until the 'next session which, it was decided should 
be held at Calcutta. 
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The following is the text of the presidentisl address delivered by Rao Bahadur 
M. G. Rajah at the 9th. session of the All India Depressed Classes Conference held 
at Gurgaon, Punjab on the 81st, October 1931 : — 

I thank you heartily for the honour you have done me in asking me to pre- 
side over the deliberations of the 9th. All-India Depressed Classes Conference. I am 
glad to be in your midst once again and words fail me to express adequately my grati- 
tude and appreciation of the great welcome you have given me to-day At the same 
time I should confess I do not regard it as merely an honour. I regard it also as a 
duty. When your invitation came to me to preside over this Conterencej I felt it 
was my bounden ^ duty to accept the invitation and to use the opportunity for 
rendering some service to the community to which we all belong. To-day I propose 
to discuss some of the important problems which are engaging the attention of our 
people, the Bound Table Conference, Dominion Status, the System of Bepresenta- 
tion, the Franchise and the Service. 

Our first duty to-day is to offer our most cordial and respectful welcome to Their 
Excellencies Lford and Lady Willingdon. Though His Excellency Lord Willingdon 
assumed charge of the responsibilities of his high oflSce at a most critical juncture, yet 
we the Depressed Classes of India wish His Excellency a most successful and a happy 
career in India, and as loyal and law-abiding citizens assure His Excellency our hearty 
and unreserved co-operation in his arduous task to make his administration a glorious 
success. His Excellency Lord Willingdon has been a true friend of the Depressed 
Classes. His Excellency was the first to appoint a member of the Depressed Classes 
to a Provincial Legislature. His Excellency was the first to create a Special Depart- 
ment in the Presidency of Madras for the protection of the interests of the Depress- 
ed Classes. In Lord Willingdon we have a sympathetic Viceroy who knows only 
too well how real our grievances are and if only we represent our case to him, I am 
sure His Excellency will see that our interests are not ignored or sacrificed in the 
disposition and distribution of powers coming in the wake of reconstituted Govern- 
ment of India. We the Depressed Classes of India hope and trust that during 
His Excellency Lord Willingdon’s term of office our claims will be fully recognised, 
our demands will be readily met and our wrongs will be promptly righted. 

The most important topic of the day is the Bound Table Conference. We wish 
the Conference all success. In this most important Conference, I am sorry to say 
that .in spite of repeated representations to the Government, the Government 
thought it wise to give us only two seats out of about 80 Indian Delegates. Out 
of a population of (as per census of 1921) 246 millions the Hindus number 163, 
Muslims 59, Sikh 2 and Indian Christians 2 millions. Out of the Hindu popula- 
tion of 163 millions, the Depressed Glasses number about 50 millions. Thus the 
Depressed Classes comprise 20% of the population of British India and 30% of the 
Hindu population. The Bepreseutation given to us on the B. T. C. is only 2 out 
of about in the words ot Sir Isaac Foot, M. P. “there are only two representa- 
tives for the great mass of people who form the Depressed Classes.^’ I do not know 
what the guiding policy of our Government is with regard to those nominations. 
With due respect, I say that Government must change their policy in order to 
inspire confidence in the Depressed Classes. Unless Government change their 
policy towards the Depressed Classes, and try to meet their legitimate aspirations, 
I am afraid they will alienate the regard and respect .of a very large section of the 
population of the country and drive a loyal and law-abiding section into the 
channel of discontent with results detrimental both to themselves and to the 
Government. I sincerely hope the Government will become wiser and more re- 
sponsible to our demands, the demands of those who have been with them through 
thick and thin and that they wiU at least from now try to translate their sympathy 
towards us into action. The representation given to us on theB. T, C. is most 
inadeq^uate and require the attention of the Government immediately, 
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Coining to the question of Constitutional changes let me tell our friends that 
we are not io any way opposed to Constitutional advance for our Country. We 
are for Responsible Self-Government. We are for Dominion Status. We are also for 
Federal System of Government for India. But certainly we are not for that kind of 
Government which if given will only benefit the intelligentsia and will not enable the 
Depressed Classes who form one-fifth of the population of the country to participate 
in it with equal benefit. 

Let me toll you that political development is only a vehicle for human life and 
human progress : and its function is to provide a nation with means for bringing 
new hope and for increasing the happiness of the people ; for, liberty, unless human 
brotherhood follows in its steps, may easily become an intolerable tyranny We have 
had enough of tyranny exercised under the influence of class-pride and organised 
economic selfishness and with the sanction of hoary custom and of hereditary 
religious authority. Let us not have one more tyranny exercised through statute 
and politics added to the list. 

Need I say that the so-called High Caste Indians have been very often profuse 
in their lip sympathy for us. We have heard them say ‘‘Are not these Untouch- 
ables our countrymen, bone of our bone and flesh of our flesh.” Beyond this they 
have not raised their little finger to remove this blot of Untouchability on Hinduism 
but at the same time they have been treating us as worse than beasts. You know 
that even to this day the Depressed Classes are not allowed access into the King’s 
highway ; they are not allowed to take water from public waterways and springs, 
they are not allowed to educate their children in public schools ; they are not 
flowed to take rest in public rest-houses or choultries, they are not allowed into 
Hindu temples even for worship ; they are not allowed to take part in Hindu 
ceremonies ; they are not allowed to read the Hindu Scriptures ; they are not 
aliOwed to bury the dead iu the Hindu cemetry and it is said that they have no 
place in the Hindu-heaven. Still the Depressed Classes are termed as Hindus and 
they are labelled as such, We are a separate community though we are labelled 
as Hindus. 

We see lot of misrepresentation being carried on in London, Mr. Gandhi is 
reported to have said at the Round Table Conference that the Congress has been 
taking care of the Untouchables from the beginning and “the Congress had always 
stood and still stood for the removal of Untouchability,” and “that the Congress 
has always championed the cause of the Untouchables.” I now say that these state- 
ments are all untrue. 

The Indian National Congress had been functioning fov over 46 years. About 
ten years ago they adopted a Resolution for the Removal of Untouchability and a 
few years later Mr. Gandhi included the item of the Removal of Untouchability in 
the programme of the Congress along with Prohibition and Khadder. I would like 
to ask Mr. Gandhi if he and his followers have devoted one hundredth as much 
attention to the Removal of Untouchability as to the promotion of Khadder though 
many of them know that Khadder is a poor economic proposition by the side of 
mill made cloth. Khadder is no doubt immediately useful for wresting power from 
the British people, whereas the Removal of Untouchability is not useful for such 
a purpose, though it is even more useful and more permanently useful for establish- 
ing Self-Government in this Country. 

If Mr. Gandhi really cared more for Swaraj than for power being transferred to 
the hands of favoured classes in the Country, he would have placed the Removal 
of Untouchability in the fore-front not merely of the programme of the Congress 
but of the activities of the Congress Committees and workers, for Mr. Gandhi 
himself had said on more than one occasion that “sooner this ban of Untouch- 
ability is removed, the nearer will India be to the goal of complete Dominion 
Government” and “without this removal India will gain Swaraj only to lose it the 
^6xt month,” and “it is Reform not to follow Swaraj but to precede it.” For 
Kkadder, you all know there is the All-India Spinners’ Association with its endless 
funds and numerous workers and roaring business but where are the workers for 
Removal of Untouchability ? Where are the Congress Missionaries of Social Equality 
and Social Justice ? Might I ask, has the Congress any Social Reform programme ? 
These are all a shop window presentation of Hindu Society to impress foreign 
observers. But actually there is nothing said and nothing done for laying the 
social foundation for Swaraj. 

Why does not Mr, Gandhi direct his energies to remove the oppressive features 
in our Social structure, and in particular to remove the canker of Untouchability 
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before he makes any further attempt for Swaraj, since he himself had wisely admitt- 
ed on more than one occasion that this Eeform should precede Swaraj. 

I have often wondered what mighty results would have been achieved if a man 
of the character and power of Mr. Gandhi had undertaken a real crusade against 
untouchability. You are all aware of his memorable march on Dandi by which he 
started his Salt Satyagraha. Just imagine that same leader of men commencing in 
that same heroic manner a march on some of these Ancient Temples where the un- 
touchables are kept from the worship of God by threat of prosecution. I regret 
that such an idea had never dawned upon him. Some of those who begin to seek 
for causes and reasons may say that such a crusade would have lacked the theatri- 
cality of the march on Dandi or that for actual results it would have been a task 
marked for failure. But even as a failure it would have been one such failure that 
history would have loved to treasure. But with such a man and for such a cause 
I would not foresee failure or could it be that even as common mortals “Mahatma” 
did not want to espouse a cause which would have ensured for him the scorn and 
hatred of the orthodox hindu race which would have even lead him to a martyr’s 
death. But the nobility of the cause would deserve the sacrifice. 

As I have said on more than one occasion, we welcome Constitutional Eeforms 
which will enlarge the powers of the Councils and give the people greater voice in 
the Government of the Country. But before such powers are given we must be 
sure that they will not be used to strengthen the hands of our oppressors, so that 
they may oppress us more and that we are not placed in a position of helpless im- 
potency from which there is no escape except in revolt and rebellion. It is all 
very well to say “let us get Swaraj or Dominion Status first and then we shall 
settle our differences and redress the wrongs of the Depressed Classes.” This is 
the language of the Bania or Bazaar-man who sells mangoes and says that his man- 
goes are very sweet and if the buyer finds them sour on eating then' he will pay^ 
back the money. I tell you money once parted with never comes back and Swaraj 
once obtained is never withdrawn and the poor people who suffer under Swaraj 
will have to put up with their lot and bite their lips for not having foreseen the 
consequences and jfor having been silent and passive before Swaraj was granted. 

Mr. Gandhi was always demanding a change of heart in the British Government. 
Is it not our duty now to seek for some sign of change of heart in the Hindu 
Majority Community towards the Depressed Classes ? I see no sign of such change 
of heart, 

Mr. Gandhi only thinks of the Muslims and the Sikhs. He thinks that if the 
Hindu-Muslim problem is settled everything is over. I say he is entirely mistaken. 
Does he think that the cause of the Depressed Classes is less just than that of the 
Muslims and Sikhs ? By all means let the Hindus and Muslims come to an ami- 
cable settlement. But wnat about the tyrannies practised by the Hindus on the 
Depressed Classes ? 

The grievances of the Depressed Classes are more real than the grievances of the 
Muslims and Sikhs can ever be and yet I am sorry to say Mr. Gandhi is contented 
to leave the wrongs of the Depressed Classes unredressed. The Hindu-Muslim pro- 
blem, as you all know, belongs only to the Punjab and Bengal, whereas the Depress- 
ed Classes problem exists throughout India. The Sikh problem is a problem confined 
only to the Punjab whereas the problem of the Depressed Classes is an All-India pro- 
blem. The population of the Sikhs is only abouu 2 millions. The population of the 
Muslims is about 60 millions and the population of the Depressed Classes is about 50 
millions, second large Minority Community next to Muslims. Moreover, the Mus- 
lims and the Sikhs do not suffer from any civic disability, whereas we do. Our 
problem is graver than any other Minority Community in India. If, at all, any 
community deserves safe-guards it is we. The Depressed Classes require greater 
and stronger safe-guards. Yet Mr. Gandhi, who is believed to be an all-round re- 
former, I am pained to say, is reported to have said at the Bound Table Conference 
that he would resist at the risk of his life any Special Kepresentation being granted 
to the Depressed Classes, But he would be willing to give Special Eepresentation 
to the Muslims and the Sikhs. Mr. Gandhi would not give us what we want. We 
want Separate Electorates for our community as a temporary measure. But he 
wants to force into our unwiHing throats Joint Electorates. Mr. Gandhi evidently 
does not know our woes, “the toad beneath the harrow knows where each tooth point 
picks”. 

As a man, Mr. Gandhi is a gentleman, a good, kind-hearted, sympathetic man. 
As a man, he has very few rivals, a great man indeed. At present he is a man 
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honoured by the whole world, by all classes aud communities. I have a great 
regard for him. As a politician, we should view him ifi a quite different light. As 
a politician, he cannot be a friend of the Depressed Classes. In the Round Table 
Conference, he is there as Mr. Gandhi the politician, head of the political party the 
Indian National Congress. He is there as the Advocate of the Congress, and not 
as the Advocate of the Indians. As a member of the Working Committee of the 
Congre.ss, his hands are tied and he dare not go against the decisions of _ the 
Committee, though as a man he may rightly differ from the. Congress in its laissez 
fare attitude towards the Removal of Untouchability. All I wish to say to-day is, 
beware of Mr. Gandhi the polifician. 

I have absolutely no quarrel with Mr. Gandhi and I implore you not to have 
anything to do with Mr. Gandhi Leave Mr Gandhi alone. In this connection I 
wish to congratulate my friend Dr. Ambedkar on his bold stand at the Round 
Table Conference when he demanded Separate Electorates for the Depressed Classes. 
Though Dr. Ambedkar is individually wedded to the system of Joint Electorates 
with Reservation of seats coupled with Adult Franchise, he in obedience to the 
demands of the Depressed Classes advocated in unequivocal language the system of 
Separate Electorates for them. I also take this occasion to thank all those 
Depressed Classes Associations throughout India that sent cables to London 
strengthening the hands of Dr. Ambedkar as against Mr. Gandhi. There were also 
a few cables one from Benares, one from Delhi, one from Ahraedabad and two from 
Bombay repudiating the representative character of Dr. Ambedkar to represent the 
Depressed Classes and supporting Mr. Gandhi. We all know what the cables are 
and how they are manufactured. These cables remind me of that bogus telegram 
manufactured by the Madras Congress Leaders during the Statutory Commission 
debate in the Indian Legislative Assembly on the 18th of February 19& repudiating 
my representative character to represent the Depressed Classes of the Madras 
Presidency in the Legislative Assembly. The Madras Congress Leaders in the 
Assembly then made my esteemed friend Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya a tool in 
their hands and made him to read that telegram during the debate. Poor Mr. 
Malaviya mistaking it as a genuine one read it during the debate. When he came to 
know of the bogus nature of the telegram he came and apologised to me. Whatever 
his political views are, I have very great regard for him, for he is a perfect gentle- 
man. So much for that. 

In consideration of our Separate Interest, our Numerical Strength, our Political 
Importance and our Undoubted Disabilities we press our right as a distinct 
community to Elective Representation on the Legislatures, by means of Separate 
Electorates. We need hardly say that we want Separate Electorates for our 
Community. Our men elected directly by us can alone communicate faithfully to 
Government our thoughts and feelings, our grievances and suggestions for our 
improvement. 

Our sorrows are too deep-seated to be expressed by others. Besides Separate 
Electorates are Political Schools for educating the Community in the effective 
exercise of the franchise and effective critici m of the actions of its representatives. 
The peculiar position of the Depressed Classes to-day demands that their interests 
have to be protected against the Hindu co-religionists. In a Joint Electorate where 
the voters were actuated by common interests division will follow opinions about 
the merits of the issues involved ; and where conflict of interests is involed the 
voting will go by interests, and it is clear that minority interests will never succeed 
in getting representation. In the Joint Electorates the proportion of Depressed 
Class voters would be small and the candidates who would fill the Reserved Seats 
would in reality be the nominees of the majority of the Electors. The Consti- 
tuencies being predominantly Caste-Hindu no one could hope to get elected who 
did not pander to or at least respect Caste prejudice. A Depressed Class member 
elected on the strength of the Caste-Hindu votes would not be beholden to his 
Community. There is thus the danger of the seat being occupied by the dummies 
of the so-called higher castes. Where he is afforded the protection of Separate 
Electorate this danger disappears. 

For the successful working of Responsible Self-Government the contentment of 
all classes is very essential. It would be only wise to grant the community its 
desire, without forcing into its throats what it does not want. The moment our 
confidence in the sense of equity, justice and fairplay on the part of the Caste- 
Hindus grows and our suspicions of majority manipulation vanishes to such an 
extent as would render Separate Electorates unnecessary we will not hesitate to go in 
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for Joint Electorates with Reservation of seats. The representatives of the Depres- 
sed Classes waited in deputations and gave evidence before the Indian Statutory 
Commission. Out of the 37 associations that placed before the Commission their 
considered opinion, 35 demanded Separate Electorates, one favoured Joint Electora- 
tes with Adult Suffrage and Reservation of seats and the other wanted Nominations. 

It will not be out of place for me to mention here that in the Minority Report 
of the Reforms Enquiry Committee signed by Sir Te] Bahadur Sapru, Sir P. S. 
Sivaswamy Iyer, Mr. M. A. Jinnah and Dr. R. P. Paranjpye, these members sug- 
gest, “that for the nest few years Special Constituencies might be formed for them 
(Depressed Classes) and in the Nehru Report the authors while admitting that “the 
Hindus are chiefly responsible for this suppression of a large class’’ admit also that 
the only way to secure representation to the Depressed Classes is either by Nomina- 
tion or by Separate Electorates, and after admitting this and rejecting Nomination 
they deliberately refused to accept Separate Electorates. If there are only two alter- 
natives open statesmanship demands to choose the lesser evil but rejecting both is 
ignoring the problem and not solving it. Might I add here that the President of 
the Tamil Nadu Congress also is in favour ot Separate Electorates for us ? 

It may be taken for granted that hereafter the door of Nomination for entering 
Councils will be closed and closed for ever. It is best that it should be^ so, The 
next stage in the evolution of the political consciousness of our Comnaunity^ can be 
reached only through Separate Electorates. I am glad that over this point the 
Depressed Classes throughout the length and breath of the Country are of one 
mind. 

Now what should be our action. It will not do for us to stand aloof and look 
at the controversy between (he Hindus and the Muslims as it did not concern us. 
We should join hands with other communities like the Muslims, Anglo-Indians and 
Indian Christians and lodge our protest against a Joint Electorate which while it 
sooths dreams of a National Unity where no unity exists, is sure to be used by a 
Communally Minded but Nationally Speaking Hindu Majority for securing political 
power with which they could oppress weak and backward mi[)orities. 

In this connection, on behalf of the Depressed Classes, I wish to offer our thanks 
to Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru, Dr. B. S. Moonjee, Sir A. P. Patro, Sir Henry Gidney, 
Dewan Bahadur A, Ramaswamy Mudaliar, Dewan Bahadur M. Ramchandra Rao and 
Rao Bahadur A. T. Pannirselvam for supporting Dr. Ambedkar in his demands for 
Separate Electorates for us. 

As for the Number of representatives in the Councils, the least that should in 
justice to the community be granted is Representation Proportionate to our popu- 
tion. I would even suggest that we should demand a little more than this so tnat 
we may have a sufficiant number in the Councils to protect our interes. 

We should also urge that the Depressed Classes should have their interests safe- 
guarded by the inclusion of a member of the Community in the Cabinet of the 
Provinces, as well as in the Viceroys’ Executive Council, on the same basis of 
qualifications as laid down for members of any other Minority Community like the 
Muslims. 

Coming to the question of Franchise, let me tell you that we are for adult 
franchise as the ultimate goal. But we are conscious of the fact that it 
is not practicable at the present day. I see Mr. Gandhi too is of the 
same opinion, yet he opposes the grant of Separate Electorates to us. In 
our opinion, the present Franchise qualifications should be lowered and the present 
Electorates should be doubled immediately. The process of enlarging the Electora- 
tes must be carried on from time to lime till it ultimately embraces the whole 
Adult population both males and females. In such enlargement ^ where property 
qualification is introduced however low it may be, we should insist so as to bring 
on the Elector’s list, not only those who possess property qualification, whose 
number in our poverty-stricken community must necessarily be limited, but also 
persons who may not possess property but may possess education of some sort 
(Primary School Leaving Certificate). In this connection I am in agreement with 
the proposal of the Indian Statutory Commission that instructions should be given 
to the Franchise Commission to devise such qualification as would secure the same 
proportion of voters to the population in different communities. 

It is of utmost importance that there should be at least a member of the Depressed 
Classes on the Franchise Commission which is to be constituted. 

The position of our Community in regard to Public Services calls for immediate 
remedies. In spite of Section 96 of the Government of India Act that no person 
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shall be disabled from holding any office under the Crown by reason of his reli- 
gion, birth, descent, colour or any of them the claims of the Depressed Classes have 
been completely ignored by the Government in regard to Public Services, though 
the Government concede the policy of Minority Representation in Public Services. 
Efficiency no doubt cannot be overlooked. But to admit the claims of Social pre- 
judice is down right reactionism. In this connection 1 should like to invite the 
attention of the Government to the evidence recorded by the Simon Commission 
contained in the Indian Statutory Commission Report Vols. 15, 16, and 17 wherein 
they will find that in the Provinces of Bombay, Punjab, Bengal, United Provinces 
and Assam the members of the Depressed Classes are not taken into the Police 
Department on account of Untouchability. Adequate percentage of Government 
appointments both in the Superior and Subordinate grades should be reserved for 
the members of the community and that the minimum qualffication required under 
the Public Services Notifications should be considered sufficient. ^ While our present 
position entitles us in the interests of the country to preferential treatment, even 
when possessing the necessary qualifications oiir claims nave been overlooked because 
of the superstition of Untouchability. The fact that Social prejudice exists should 
not serve as an excuse for brushing aside our claims. Efficiency is no doubt nece- 
ssary but to admit the operations of Social prejudice in recognising efficiency is un- 
just and unrighteous. I hope the Government will not commit this wrong any 
longer but would see, as a matter of policy and justice, to the recruitment of Depress- 
ed Classes in all branches of Administration both in the Superior and Subordinate 
grades. 

The Public Services Commission with the Central Government as also with the 
various Provincial Governments must take these factors into consideration in their 
task of recruiting to the various Services. The Public Services Commissions them- 
selves must contain members of the Depressed Classes who could see that the claims 
of the community are properly safe-guarded. , , . 

Above all it is of utmost importance that there should be declaration of Funda- 
mental Rights embodied in the Constitution of India for giving the Depressed Class- 
es equal citizen rights. ^ ^ j j ■ 

Whatever may nappen, it is our duty to be awake and to be up and doing. It 
has been said that external vigilance is the price of liberty. It may be added that 
external activity is a condition of progress. People may say we are reactionaries. We 
are not. We are fighting for freedom. There are two kinds of freedom, freedom 
from external trammels and freedom from internal restrictions which say, “thus far 
shalt thou go and no further ’’ and this is what the political leaders say. We are 
not going to be frightened. We should stand up for our rights and obtain internal 
freedom for our country. In fighting our cause we are fighting the cause of all 
Minority Communities. If other communities are wise they will not only support 
our cause at this juncture but join hands with us, recognising with us their rise or 

fall. , . ^ , 

Li conclusion I thank you for the patient hearing you gave me and wish the 
Conference all success. Though things are bad enough at present, it should 
be remembered they were worse some time ago. That they have improved 
somewhat is due to the awakened consciousness on our part. That they 
are .not better is due to want of union amongt us. If you want them to be 
better in the future, you should be awake and united. Let not jealousies _ divide 
us into parties and sections and make us an easy prey to those who would like us 
to sleep as we have been sleeping for ages and to be under their control. Let us 
become alive to the dangers of the situation and act wisely and unselfishly in the 
interests of the community. In doing so, we shall not go against the interests of 
the country as a whole. 



THE ALL INDIA CHRISTIAN CONFERENCE 


POONA— 28TH. DECEMBER 1931 

The seventeenth annual conference of the All-India Christians met on the 28pi. 
December at the Empire Cinema, Poona, Mr. Jordan, Principal of the Parker High 
School, Moradabad presiding. 

In the course of his address the President said that though there were elements 
in the Indian political situation to cause anxiety, true cure for the troubles of 
India lay in the speedy completion of the work of the Round Table Conference. An 
All-India Federation with responsibility at the Centre and Provincial Autonomy 
had been accepted by both the houses of Parliament and endorsed by leaders like 
Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru, and Mr. Jayakar, He advised the members of his commu- 
nity to cultivate more friendly relations with their Hindu, Moslem and other 
brethren and, should trouble arise, they must side with law and order. He considered 
^hat it was essential that the youth of their community should be trained to know 
and appreciate Indian culture and civilisation and that their schools should in- 
inculcate spirit of nationalism among pupils. 

Resolutions were passed thanking the Indian Christian Delegates to the Round 
Table Conference for their work. The Conference endorsed the Indian Marriage 
Act and expressed opinion that the couples marrying under it must abide by its 
provisions. 

Next day, the 2^th, December, the following resolution was moved by Mr. 
Ralliaram from U. P. 

This Conference qegrets that at this time of the return of National leaders and 
especially of Mahatma Gandhi to the country, when every step should have been 
taken to create a peaceful atmosphere, Pundit Jawaharlal should have been arrested. 
The Conference, therefore, urges on the Government the necessity of releasing Pun- 
dit Jawaharlal and other members of the All-India Working Committee of the Na- 
tional Congress with a view to secure for them the unhampered opportunity and 
calmness of mind for determining the future political course. 

The resolution raised a heated debate but m the end it was finally passed. 

Another resolution which created an interesting debate was moved by Mr. Rallia- 
ram. The resolutian asked the Congress not to launch Civil Disobedience move- 
ment and made a mention about the successful working of the Conference. Rao 
Saheb Salvi from Nagpur objected to the words ‘successful working of Conference^ 
and requested the mover to drop those words which the mover accepted and the 
final form of the resolution adopted by the Conference runs as follows : — 

“This Conference hopes that the Congress will not pursue the no-rent campaign or 
other method of non-cooperation till the Conference method has had a full trial.” 

The next resolution passed stated that the present military strength is entirely 
out of proportion to the Indian need and further demanded substantial reduction 
in the military budget at an early date and asked the Government to hasten India- 
nisation of Army in India. 

Another resolution passed stated that the salaries of Government ofificials are ex- 
cessive and demanded that the scale of such higher salaries should be reduced in 
order to make them proportionate with the economic condition of the country. 

WiTHDEAw Repressive Measures 

The last resolution which was passed after some heated debate condemned anar- 
chy and declared that terrorism cannot be met with counter-terrorism and further 
appealed to the Government to withdraw oppressive measures. 

With the Presidents concluding remarks the session came to a close. 



THE ECROPEAN ASSOCIATION DINNER 

CALCUTTA— 30TH. DECEMBER 1931 

The aQDual dinner of the European Association was held at Calcutta on the 
30th. December' 1931. There was a very large and distinguished gathering present in 
vmich Their Excellencies the Viceroy and Countess of Willingdon, Sir Stanley and 
Hon. Lady Jackson, Sir Philip Chetwode and Lady Chetwoda Vice-Admiral Fuller- 
ton, the hon. Sir R. L. Mitter, all Bengal Cabinet Ministers and Viscount Rattendeu 
were the chief guests. 

The_ occasion was specially important as not only was the Viceroy expected to 
deal with the present political situation, but also Mr. Villiers, President of the Asso- 
ciation, outlined a definite scheme connected with India's future progress on the 
basis of seeking a solution to all problems, including the communal question, pro- 
vincially. 

Mr. Villier’s Speech 

In proposing the toast of the most distinguished gathering, Mr. Villiers mention- 
ed the fact that the European Association is on the eve of entering the fiftieth year 
of its life. So it was not inappropriate to give a special thought and pay a special 
homage to the inemory of our founder, the late Mr. J. J. Keswick. 

He then outlined briefly the events in the stormy days of the Tlbert Bill when the 
European Association was founded for the purpose of defending the integrity of the 
personal rights and liberties of the British. The Association still holds this purpose 
in the forefront of its policy ‘'since on the noaintenance of these rights largely de- 
pends the connection of the British non-official and mercantile community in India ; 
and, if the importance of this connection has been necessary for the development of 
a greater India in the past, it will be an even greater necessity in the future when 
there will fall more and more upon our shoulders the additional task of playing our 
part in the political arena and of helping India along the road to her destiny and 
will in the long run make for a sounder and more speedy evolution of that even- 
tually self-governing India to which so many Indians and even some Europeans 
would unduly and unsafely hasten the way,” 

Mr. Villiers then proceeded to enunciate the Association’s policy when considered 
in the light of the recent White Paper : 

'‘First of all, we stand for the progressive realisation of self-government in India. 
I repeat this with deliberation since there are those who profess to find our present 
attitude towards the re-establishment — ruthlessly if need be — of law and order incon- 
sistent with the maintenance of this ideal. There is of course no inconsistency at 
all. We have maintained throughout, and have lately reaffirmed, that we are oppos- 
ed to any advance whatsoever in self-government where organised defiance of the 
law is still the order of the day. So far indeed from one being intolerant of the 
other, we look upon the cessation of organised lawlessness as being a condition which 
must be satisfied before any further advance can be granted and our anxiety for the 
former is the measure of our desire for the latter. 

There will be those who will remind me that last year we were loyal to the policy 
of lenience and toleration in face of many clear warnings that this policy was being 
carried to extreme lengths. This is true, but we did so, hoping against hope, that 
there might arise in India a body of public opinion, strong enough to put an end 
to this barren creed of non-co-operation. But always was that loyalty given with 
the full realisation that in the event of these hopes being unfulfilled, sterner measur- 
es would have to be adopted. It would seem that that time is now upon us and in the 
carrying out of your unpleasant task, Sir, we tender you our sympathy and loyalty, 
realising that while justice may be tempered with mercy, justice is also due to those 
millions of our fellow subjects who, I am convinced, ask nothing better than to be 
allowed to live peacefully and loyally under His Majesty’s Government. 

Secondly, I would remind these critics that no matter what form of Govern- 
ment is set up in this country, it will be the first necessity of any such government 
to see that the laws are observed and order maintained. We are, therefore, as con- 
sistent as we are genuine in our maintenance of this ideal, and for its evolution and 
attainment, we promise our full and unwavering support, 

42 
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But the support to be of any value must be sincere and it would be dishonest 
of me were I not to tell you, Sir, in front of this audience to-night, that the political 
creed of the British in India is rooted deeply and resolutely in certain conditions 
without which it can see neither reason for confidence nor the use of co-operation, 
for it is of the very nature of things that the co-operation to be of any use must 
carry with it faith in the work for which that co-operation is sought and we hold 
that there are certain fundamental conditions, the non-observance of which will des- 
tory that faith to such an extent as to render our co-operation of no avail. In a 
word, we definitely dissociate ourselves from those who would build the roof before 
the foundations have been laid and further we ask to be satisfied that these founda- 
tions are as sound as in the given circumstances the wit of man can devise. 

A word then on the question of those foundations. At the conference represent- 
ed by delegates from 17 of our branches at which this amongst other questions was 
carefully considered, we reaffirmed our former view that the communal question 
must be settled voluntarily and not by imposition and by the word “must” we mean 
if success is to be the fruit of that settlement although of course after a certain 
period and in certain provinces, an imposed form of settlement may become inevita- 
ble. Secondly, we hold that provincial autonomy should be given effect to for a 
sufficient period to enable the outcome to be judged before anything approximating 
to full federal autonomy shall have taken place. 

In saying this we are not unmindful that changes will have to be made in the 
central government before provincial autonomy can be introduced, but these 
we contend should be such only as the fact of provincial autonomy shall 
demand. 

There will of course be those who will claim to see in this our advocacy of 
provincial autonomy an excuse for shelving the real issue — ^All-India Federation. I 
would remind all such that before the publication of the Simon Ecport, this associa- 
tion had suggested a constitution for India based on the federal principle — every 
month that has passed since then makes us more certain that accepting democracy 
as the basis of India’s future constitution, this policy is the only one and it is just 
because we ourselves realise that an ultimate self-governing federation is the real 
issue that we are so determined that its foundations shall be well and truly laid. 
By all means let the architect’s plans of ultimate structure be ckarly delineated 
now. By all means let the foundations be cut in such a manner as to conform to 
this acliniation, but the structure, in our opinion, must not be raised before the 

foundations shall have fully set and proved themselves capable of bearing the 
weight. 

Thirdly, we reaffirm our maintenance of the principle that there shall be tolerated 
no possibility of adverse discrimination, religious, racial, commercial or otherwise, by 
any majority against any minority and that there shall remain a sufficiency of the 
British element in the administration to enable the executive effect to be given 
to these legislative changes. These are the three great j3rinciples by which we 

stand. 

These, surely, are the foundation stones of a successful Federal India. 

It may be held that in suggesting conditions which are difficult of attainment we 
are taking away with the left hand what we profess to give with the right. We 

admit the difficulty of the conditions, but we definitely do not yet admit the 
impossibility of their being achieved and we suggest tide following as a possible 

method by which a solution may be sought. 

We hold, as we have held throughout, that the one supreme reality in the welter 
of unreality is the facing of Indians problems on a provincial basis and we suggest 
not merely the possibility, but even the likelihood of India’s supreme problem, the 
communal one togethar with her other problem, being found capable of a solution 
on a provincial basis. We therefore hope that you may see the way to urge His 
Majesty’s Government, in addition to the three committees already appointed, to set 
up, as soon as possible, separate provincial advisory conferences for the purpose of 
seeking a solution to the communal franchise and other major problems effecting the 
evolution of self-government within the provinces in order that agreements may be 
sought such as shall be satisfactory to a substantial majority of the major communi- 
ties and interests represented. 

Further that, if and when these agreements have been reached, you should 
recommend to His Majesty’s Government that on such a province or provinces, as 
arrive at a solution of their problems, self-government shall be conferred as soon as 
possible, always, of course, within the four walls of the federal structure to be and 
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subject to the clear realisation on their part of the responsibilities that shall esist 
between the federal government and these self-governing States. 

Regarding the provinces that will be unable to succeed in fulfilling the condition, 
we realise that it will not be a practical proposition for these provinces to remain 
indefinitely in the position of backward provinces and that, as such, after a 
reasonable period of time, solutions to their problems as well as a constitution, as 
the Prime Minister has suggested, may have to be imposed. But no matter how 
anxious most optimistic and advanced protagonists of Federation may be, it is 
frankly difficult to visualise how a Federation may be achieved with any substantial 
chances of success unless the various partners forming the Federation are voluntary 
partners in the widest and fullest sense of the term — how, in other words, a 
Federation can be made up partly of consenting and partly of non-consenting States. 
This being the case, we w’ould seem to be faced with the necessity of adopting one 
of two alternatives, that the achievement of the federal scheme shall be delayed 
until, by consenting to and working their own constitutions, all provinces shall be 
in a position to consent to the federalisation, or, failing this and as an alternative, 
that a federation shall be launched on the basis of including only such States as 
shall have thus proved their eligibility — machinery being devised for dealing 
with non-consenting States until such time as they shall have conformed to these 
conditions. 

We realise that this latter course will be fraught with immense difficulty, but 

difficulties loom ahead in which-ever direction we look and we definitely 

consider that since the difficulties cannot be avoided, it is better to face those that 

lead to the land of promise rather than those which we believe will lead us iDack 

again into wilderness. 

In making these suggestions, we have in mind three considerations. Firstly, we 
believe there are certain provinces which are ripe for immediate self-government and 
we see no reason why the fulfilment of their desires should be delayed because of 
the possibly baf^kward tendencies of other provinces. vSeeondly, we believe that the 
granting of self-government in these circumstances to such provinces as prove their 
eligibility will, for ever, destroy the doubts that still remain in the minds of many 
as to the integrity of England’s intentions towards India. 

It matters not whether there be justification for these doubts. The fact remains 
that they exist and until they are removed we shall not tap that body of would be 
co-operators which I am convinced exists in all provinces to-day. Lastly, we believe 
that the sight of and knowledge that some of the more fortunate provinces have been 
delivered safelj'’ of the child of self-government will, more than anything else, 
encourage others to divorce themselves from their sterile lover — the Congress. 

Now, let me deal briefly with the problem at the centre. We realise of course 
that the changes in the Central Government will have to precede the inauguration of 
self-government in the provinces, but there are two reasons why we hold that 
federal responsibilities can only be achieved after provincial autonomy shall have 
been tried out. First of all, since provincial autonomy is the foundation of the 
entire structure, these foundations must, as I have already said, be tested before 
they be asked to bear the weight of the federal super-structure. This seems to us to 
be clear common sense, the truth of which we should not hesitate clearly and 
unequivocally to declare. Secondly, if the difficulties incidental to the evolving of 
provincial autonomy are complex, far more complex are the difficulties and adjust- 
ments to be faced before the Federal Government can be evolved. If these difficulties 
are going to be faced honestly and their solutions neither burked nor assumed, with all 
the will and all the industry in the world, it must take time and any effort unduly 
to rush it can but meet with disaster”. 

Mr. Villiers also acknowledged, on behalf of every member of the Association, 
their consciousness of the tremendous debt they owe to the public services of 
India, never more so than to-day, a debt which is due to the Indian as well as to 
the European members thereof. “We would assure them of any support that lies 
within our potver to give and if at any time our influence, such as it be, can be of 
service to them, well shall look upon the rendering of such service as a very small 
part of the repayment of that debt.” 

In paying a tribute to Their Excellencies the Viceroy and the Countess of 
Willingdon, Mr. Villiers said that to all who have at heart the welfare of India and 
the Empire the appointment of the present Viceroy was received with very special 
welcome. In Bombay, in Madras, and, more recently, in Canada, His Excellency 
played difficult parts with rare sagacity and resource most ably supported by the 
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enthusiasm and tact of Her Excellency. ‘Tn your new high office, we are con- 
fident that again you will play your part, as you have always played it, and 
it is our earnest hope that good fortune will attend Your Excellency’s efforts to 
restore peace and tranquillity to this great country that you have been called upon 
to rule.” 

H. E. The Viceroy’s Speech 

Dealing with the present political situation, H. E. the Viceroy said 

“I have fully realised since I have been head of the Government of India the 
feelings of doubt and bewilderment that have arisen in the minds 'of both officials 
and non-officials on account of the fact that they have found it difficult to under- 
stand what the policy of the Government has been during the recent months. 

The Government’s Policy 

Let there be no doubt as to our policy now. We are determined to move on 
as rapidly as possible with our work on the constitutional reforms and here, let 
me say, that the British Delegates will, we hope, be with us early in February and 
I trust that the committees will commence their labours shortly after that date. 
This being the case, I wish to make it perfectly clear that, while non-co-operation 
or any other subversive activities will not be allowed to impede the constitutional 
programme, every measure will be taken to maintain law and order throughout 
country and to prevent any party who attempts to do so from paralysing the 
the administration, whether their activities take the form of a no-rent or no-revenue 
campaign or boycott of British goods and institutions as a political measure or 
the defiance of the laws of the country. Any measures which the Government 
may have to take will be particularly directed against organisations, which deli- 
berately attempt to create chaos and destroy any chance oSf economic improvement 
in the country and there will be no hesitation on the part of the Government in 
giving the local Governments all reasonable powers to deal with any situation that 
may arise. 

Now, what is the political situation in India at the present time ?“-asked the 
Viceroy. All fair-minded and moderate men and women, who form the great 
majority in both India and Britain, are in full support of the proposal that Indians 
should be given complete responsibility over the administration of their country, 
subject to certain necessary safeguards of which, the exact details have yet to be 
approved. At the same time, we find determined efibrts being made, by some 
leaders of the only active political organisation in this country, the “Congress” by 
speech and action of the most unconstitutional and seditious character to destroy 
the possibility of having a peaceful atmosphere in which to carry out these reforms 
and to start again that non-co-operation, that civil disobedience campaign, the 
disastrous results of which to all classes of our people must still be very fresh in 
your minds. 

His Excellency the Viceroy next referred to the agitations in the United Pro- 
vinces and the North West Frontier Province and put perfectly definite questions 
to the members of the Congress party as a whole. 

Why is it, when we should surely all be co-operating aud^ working together to 
establish responsible government in this country, on the principle of which we are 
all agreed, that these Congress leaders should chose this moment to start this 
subversive campaign ? Is it because the leaders of this movement are thirsting for 
personal notoriety or is it that this is a serious effort to establish a parallel govern- 
ment in India and a determined endeavour to remove the Governor-General and 
his Government from carrying on the administration of Indian affairs ? If the 
latter, I can assure them that they will find that the Government of India, sup- 
ported by His Majesty’s Government and, as I believe, by a great majority of the 
Princes and the people of India are not going to be easily moved. If the former 
I venture to say that they are taking on themselves very serious responsibility in 
their endeavour to upset and destroy the peaceful recovery of the economic condi- 
tion of India at a time when peace was never more necessary. 

Appeal to Ganehiji 

Eeferring to the unbiassed statement issued by the Governments of the United 
Provinces and the NorthWest Frontier Province’ giving the reasons which forced 
them to ask for special powers the Viceroy said : 
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The perusal of these documents clearly shows hollowness and insincerity of this 
agitation and I venture to hope that, even at this eleventh hour, Mr. Gandhi, ac- 
knowledged leader of the Congress Party, who has only very recently returned from 
England, will call a halt to those activities and will agree to co-operate with us and 
give us the advantage of his powerful influence to help forward a solution of the 
great problem that is before us, namely, to secure for the Indian people the respon- 
sibility of administering their own affairs. 

You may, some of you, to-night, be asking yourselves why I, after long years of 
public service, undertook this great Empire duty in India at a time when political 
and economical conditions had created problems of greater difficulty than had ever 
existed before. The answer is that I love this country and have the greatest sym- 
pathy with and affection for her people and the proudest moment of my life will 
come to me, if, before I leave this country and close my career of service, I can feel 
I have helped to establish in India the great system of constitutional reforms, for 
which I have worked long years, on sound and satisfactory lines and so, I go for- 
ward strong in my resolve to ensure peace and order, that we may settle down to 
the consideration of such constructive measures as will improve the economic con- 
dition of the country and give a much wider field for the employment of the youth 
of our country than is at present available for them, for I believe that there is no 
country in the world that is in a sounder position to start trade revival than India 
when the world conditions improve, and we must also endeavour to secure a peace- 
ful atmosphere in order to get on with the work of the Reforms Committees, which 
will shortly be starting their labours and with this policy in view, I wish to make a 
very special appeal, on the eve of the beginning of the New Year, to’ men and women 
of both British and Indian races, who find in this country their temporary or per- 
manent home and who wish to support and assist the Government at this critical 
juncture, to co-operate together, to put aside distrust and suspicion and through 
frank and sincere discussion, to create a desire to find agreement and overcome the 
difficulties that lie before us. 

I beg of all loyal Indians to assist the Government by openly supporting the 
policy I have outlined and thus create a great public opinion in favour of peace, 
obedience to the laws of the land and the rapid development of the scheme of con- 
stitutional reforms. 

Lastly, I wish to say a word to my own countrymen, on a matter on which I 
have always felt strongly, a word as to the relations between out two races, which 
has been one of the main causes of our difficulties and troubles in the past, I 
believe we have all been placed in this world for a period of time to work out the 
will of Providence, that there can be no question of superiority or inferiority on 
account of race and colour wherever our work may be, and that it cannot be the 
colour of man that makes man, but it is the character of a man, whatever his 
colour, that counts. 

Fate has ordained long ago that British and Indians should be closely associated 
in working oul> the destiny of India, and we, the British, can look back with great 
pride on our share in this all absorbing task and if my countrymen will bear in 
mind what I have said to-night on this subject and realised in its true perspective 
what our relations with our Indian fellow citizens in this country should be, namely 
absolute equality of opportunity, I am perfectly certain that our two races will be 
found working together for many long years, for the great purpose of building up 
India to its promised position in the family of nation that we call the British 
Empire.” 



THE ALL INDIA TRADE UNION CONGRESS 


CALCUTTA— 4th. JULY 1931 

Amidst cries of vvith the Congress leaders’’, “Down with the Eound 

Table Conference”, and “Down with the Delhi Trucewallahs” by a section of the 
Delegates from Bombay, the eleventh session of the All India Trade Union Congress 
opened its proceedings in the Calcutta University Institute on the 4th. Jidy 1931. 

A feature of the session was the withdrawal of official reporters who were in 
possession of ten rupee tickets at the request of a prominent member of the Execu- 
tive Committee of the Congress. 

Messages of good wishes were read from several members of the House of Com- 
mons and of the Lords as well as certain British Trade Union leaders. These in- 
cluded Dr. P. Drummond Shiels, Mr. Fenner Brockway, Miss E. C. Wilkinson, Sir 
Ernest Bennet and Mr. Ben Turner. 

Mr, S. Saklatwala in his message protested against the ban put upon him by the 
“so-called Labour Government ’ and attacked Gandhiji by saying that during his last 
visit to India, he tried his best to expose in its true light, “the treacherous role of 
Gandhi and his satellites masquerading as revolutionary leaders, but in reality 
seeking power, prestige, honour and admiration. 


Presidential Address 

Mr. Subhas Chmidra Bose, retiring President, presided over the session. In the 
course of his speech Mr. Bose said 

I doubt if we can claim that, during the last eighteen months the Trade Union 
movement has gained in strength and in volume. I would rather be inclined to say 
that, during this period, the movement received a setback. Many factors account 
for this setback but in my humble opinion the two most important factors are— 
firstly, the split which occurred at Nagpur and secondly the diversion caused by the 
launching of the Civil Disobedience Movement. Some of our comrades may be dis- 
posed to think that the split did not weaken us ; but I cannot share this view for 
I have no doubt in my own mind that for the time being, at least, we have been 
weakened by the split. I am therefore one of those who sincerely deplore the split 
and if it be possible for us to close up our ranks, I shall heartily w'elcome that 
event. So far as the second factor is concerned, I venture to think that the atten- 
tion of the country as a whole was drawn away from the trade union movement 
owing to the superior attraction of the Civil Disobedience movement. Under different 
circumstances the Trade Union movement could have benefited by the civil dis- 
obedience movement and could have gained in strength as a result of it. but on 
this occasion the normal progress of the trade union movement has been impeded. 

Attempts at unity within the ranks of the Trade Union movement have been 
made from time to time by various individuals and groups. I consider it desirable, 
therefore, to state clearly what the main problems are over which we quarrelled 
and how unity could best be achieved at this stage. The main issues are : 

(1) The question of foreign afiiliation. (2) Eepresentation at Geneva. (3) Manda- 
tory character of the Trade Union Congress resolutions. 

With regard to the first issue, my personal view is that we need have no 
foreign affiliation now. The Indian Trade Union movement can well be left to take 
care of itself. We should be prepared to learn from every quarter and even to 
accept any help that may come from any part of the world. But we should not 
surrender to the dictates of either Amsterdam or Moscow. India will have to 
work out her own methods and adapt herself to her environment and to her own 
special needs. 

With regard to representation at Geneva, I am afraid that too much importance 
has been given to it by both sides. The best course for us would be to have an 
open mind on the subject and come to a decision every year on this question. We 
need not decide beforehand once for all as to whether we should send ‘any repre- 
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sentatives to Geneva or not, Personally, I have no faith in Geneva. Nevertheless 
if any friend will be satisfied by our keeping the question open for our decisiou 
every year, I have no objection to it. 

With regard to the mandatory character of the Trade Union Congress resolutions, 

I am afraid there can hardly be any compromise, if the Trade Union Congress is to 
exist and function—if it is to work for the attainment of working class solidarity 
in the country — the resolutions of the Trade Union Congress are to be binding on 
all Unions affiliated to the Congress. To reduce the Trade Union Congress to the 
position and status of a loose federation or to something like an All-Parties 
Conference, would be suicidal. 

With regard to the question of Trade Union unity, my position is quite clear, 

I want unity because thereby we may have a strong and powerful organisation. 
But if we are to quarrel again and part company, then we need not attempt a 
patch-up unity now. The Trade Union Congress is public property. All unions 
are welcome to join the Congress and make their presence felt. If thereby the 
office of the Congress passes into the hands of a particular party, then no one can 
legitimately complain, I would therefore earnestly invite all unions to join the 
Trade Union Congress and to capture the executive if they so desire. 

Some of our workers feel very much concerned over the settlement arrived at 
between Mahatma Gandhi and Lord Irwin. I do not propose to launch into a 
criticism of the settlement because that would amount to something like a post 
mortem examination. The truce is an accomplished fact and we may ignore it at 
this stage. We can use our time and energy more profitably if we look to the 
future and try to prepare for it. The Trade Union Congress as a body did not 
have much to do with the Civil Disobedience movement last year. But it is open 
to it to take a larger share in the movement that is to come. In order to do that, 
preparations must begin from to-day. 

The Karachi session of the Indian National Congress passed a resolution now 
popularly known as the Fundamental Rights resolution. Various opinions have 
been expressed with regard to that resolution. On the one hand some have roundly 
condemned it as altogether inadequate and unsatisfactory while others have waxed 
eloquent over it. Both these views appear to me to be one-sided. However 
unsatisfactory the resolution may be, there is no doubt that the resolution stands 
for a departure from the old tradition, for a recognition of some of the 
rights of the workers and peasants and for a definite move in the direction of 
socialism. The value of the resolution is, not in what it contains in an explicit 
form, but in what it contains in an implicit form. It is the potentiality of the 
resolution — rather than the actual contents of the resolution — which appeals to me. 
The contents of the resolution have to be amplified and improved before it can be 
altogether satisfactory. We are glad to note that a committee is already working 
for this purpose. 

People in this country are at the moment awaiting the result of the Round 
Table Conference. I cannot persuade myself to believe that anything substantial 
will come out of the Conference in the present temper and mentality of the British 
Government. Further, the composition of the Round Table Conference is such as 
makes it exceedingly difficult to press home the popular point of view and the 
popular demands. When the result of the Conference is announced, it will then be 
time for the peoples to take such action as they think fit. That psychological 
moment should not be lost by the people w^hen it does arrive. 

At the Nagpur session of the Congress, the boycott of the Whittley Commission 
had been decided upon. That Commission have just issued their report. If I were to 
act like a logician, I should ignore that Report altogether but I shall not do that. 
Whether it be good, bad or indifferent, we should not ignore a document of that 
character which is now before the public and which the public are bound to take 
serious notice of and criticise. I should say at the very outset that the value of the 
report of a particular Commission lies not in what it contains on paper but in 
what will ultimately come out of it, 

Will the expenditure over the Commission be justified for one thing — that is a 
question which even the man in the street will ask. We Indians have seen so 
much of the reports that only and unless some tangible good actually comes out 
of a particular Commission apart from the mere issuing of a report — we are 
inclined to be highly sceptical and suspicious about the results. I may even say 
that in the past the reports of some Commissions have met with wholesale con- 
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demnation owing to the failure of the Government to implement even the good 
points in those reports. 

The present report has laid considerable emphasis on the problem of welfare 
work for labour and though I voted for the boycott of the Whitley Commission, 
I have no hesitation in saying that if the recommendations on this point are given 
effect to — there will be an improvement on the present position. Nevertheless 
I am constrained to say that some of the larger and more important questions 
have not been dealt with properly. Labour to-day wants the right to work. It is 
the duty of the State to provide employment for the citizens and where the State 
fails to perform this duty, it should accept the responsibility of maintaining them. 
In other words the worker-citizen cannot be at the mercy of the employer to be 
thrown out on the streets and made to starve at his sweet will. The industrial 
life of the country is to-day faced with a crisis owing to the application of axe. I 
am not unmindful of the difficulties of the employers. It is something impossible 
for them to maintain their old staff and they are forced to resort to retrenchment. 
But even in such cases the State cannot absolve itself of all responsibility. And 
the employer should he told that if in his brighter days he has made his pile with 
the help of his poor workers, he cannot leave them to their fate when adversity 
overtakes them. Untill this problem of retrenchment is satisfactorily solved, there 
can be no industrial peace in this country. 

Just as every worker can claim the right to work, he can also claim the right 

to a living wage. Does the factory worker in India get a living wage to-day ? 

Look to the jute factories and to the textile mills. What enormous profits they 
have made in the past ! What portion of these enormous profits did they spend 
for the welfare of the poor and oppressed workers ? I know that they will say 
that of late they are in a bad way. But granting that proposition, may we not ask 

what profits they have made, what dividends they have declared and wffiat reserves 

they piled up throughout their past history ? I should not in this connection 
forget the Indian Railways either. They are now busy applying the axe. But those 
who are now resorting to drastic retrenchment have certainly some duty towards 
those who in the past enabled them to swell their profits and pile up their reserves. 
We can also refer to our tea planters. What are the profits that they have been 
making and how have they been treating their labour ? Is it not a fact that in 
some areas at least the poor workers are still subjected to conditions which have 
much in common with the old institution of slavery ? What then has then the 
Labour Commission recommended for securing to the Indian worker a living wage 
and decent treatment ? They have referred to minimum wages in the jute and 
textile industry. But can we rest assured that the minimum wage means a living 
wage ? 

It is not necessay for me to enter into a detailed examination of the different 
recommendations made by the Whitley Commission. 1 shall refer, however, to only 
one small point which though apparently insignificant is of vital interest to the 
growth of the Trade Union movement in India. The report says that “Section 22 
of the Trades Unions Act should be amended so as to provide that ordinarily 
not less than two-thirds of the officers of a registered Trade Union shall be actually 
engaged or employed in an industry with which the Union is concerned.” The 
Commission should have known that in India outsiders or non-workers are usually 
elected as office bearers of Trade Unions because employees who agree to work as 
office-bearers are usually victimised by the employers on some flimsy pretext or 
other. Therefore, if employees are to be forced to become office-bearers themselves — 
there should be some arrangement for preventing their victimisation at the hands of 
their employers. Otherwise, if the present policy of victimisation continues, it will 
be impossible for the employees to become office-bearers. 

To sum up, the major problems of unemployment, retrenchment and living wage 
for the workers — have not been handled properly. The ameliorative programme 
drawn up by the Commission is attractive in many places — but who is going to 
give effect to that programme ? Can anything be expected from the present Govern- 
ment which is definitely anti-labour. The labour problem is, therefore ultimately a 
political problem. Until India wins^ her freedom and establishes a democratic — 
if not socialistic — Government, no ameliorative programme for the benefit of labour 
can be given effect to in this country. It is clear from the Report that everything 
is practically left to the Government. The report does not say anything as to how 
labour can capture or influence the governmental machinery. But till this is done, 
no amount of reports can actually benefit labour. The Commission should have 
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recommended adult franeiiifie in connection with the new constitution. In addition 
to this or as an alternative the Commission could also have recommended a certain 
percentage of seats in the provincial and central legislatures to be reserved for the 
representatives of labour. 

The trade union movement is destined to grow in strength and in volume in 
spite of the temporary setbacks that it may have received in the past. Various 
currents and cross currents of thought sometimes make trade union workers feel 
bewildered as to the path or the modus operandi they should follow. There is on the 
one hand the right wing who stand for a reformist programme above everything 
else. On the other side there are our communist friends who, if I have understood 
them aright, are close adherents and followers of Moscow. Whether we agree with 
the mentality or with the views of either group or not, we cannot fail to under- 
stand them" Between these two groups, stands another group which stands for 
socialism — for full-blooded socialism— but which desires that India should evolve 
her own form of socialism as well as her own methods. To this group I humbly 
claim to belong. I have no doubt in my own mind that the salvation of India, as 
of the world, depends on socialism. India should learn from and profit by the ex- 
perience of other nations — but India should be able to evolve her own methods m 
keeping with her own needs and her own environment. In applying any theory 
to practice, you can never rule out geography or history. If you attempt it, you 
are bouud to fail. I also thiuk that India should evolve her own form of socialism. 
When the whole world is engaged in Socialistic experiments why should we not do 
the same thing ? It msy be that the form of Socialism which India will evolve wilt 
have something new and original about it which will be of benefit to the whole 
world. 


SECOhD DAY--5TR, JULY 1932 

Unusual scenes were witnessed, on the 5th. July, during the second day^s 
proceedings of the Congress, when about 200 left-wingers forced their 
entrance to the Executive Committee meeting of the Congress and ci’eated such a 
scene that Mr. Subhas Chandra Bose, who was presiding over the meeting, had to 
withdraw. Much heat was generated at the meeting over the question of the recog- 
nition of some trade unions. Left-wingers who mustered strong at the entrance to 
the hall, waited for some time. Suddenly a man from upstairs asked them to come 
up. “Redshirt” volunteers were pushed aside, aud crying ‘Tnquilab Eindabad” and 
“Mazdur Dalki Jai”, the left-wingers forced their way upstairs, and created most 
disorderly scenes. 

A censure motion against Mr. Subhas Bose was moved which was narrowlv de- 
feated by 26 to 24 votes. This caused further uproar, and effort made repeatedly by 
delegates on both sides to restore order were of no avail. Mr. Bose then withdrew 
with a number of delegates. 

Immediately after Mr. Bose’s retirement the situation became worse, Communist 
slogans aud sou^s were sung freely. The volunteers were not present and people 
standing on chairs, were seen addressing one another, aud crying for peace. It 
was sheer bedlam. The extreme section consisted chiefly of Bombay communists led 
by Mr. S. G. Deshpande. 


miRT) LAY-^em. july m 2 

‘^Opposition” Group^s Meeting 

A meeting of the Executive Council :of the Opposition Group which was 
held this morning in the Albert Institute, was dissolved owing to a large number 
of men, reported to have been armed with lathis, having rushed in. There 
was a difference of opinion between these men and the members of the Council over 
the legality of the holding of the meeting. On the refusal of the organisers 
to dissolve it, they were threatened aud chased with lathiea, with the result that 
the meeting broke up amidst uproar. Nobody was hurt. 

43 
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Left-wingers’ Greetings to Soviet Russia 

Resolutions greeting the Soviet Union for accomplishing its five years’ plan, 
condemning the jute mill-owners for ‘intimidating’ millhands, boycotting the Geneva 
Labour Conference, condemning the Gandhi-Irwin Agreement, sympathising with the 
peasantry of Burma, U. Rand other provinces in its struggle, condemning the Whitley 
Commission, reaffirming the resolution passed at Jheria which declared the goal of 
the Congress as a Socialistic Workers’ and Peasants’ republic of India, and autho- 
rising the Executive Committee to elect delegates to the next session of the League 
against Imperialism and the Pan-pacific Trade Union Congress Secretariat, were passed 
at a meeting held in the night in Metiabruz, a suburb of Calcutta, by the left-wiugers 
of the CongresB led by Mr. Deshpande and other Bombay Communists. 
About ten to twelve Unions, most of them not recognised by the Trade Union 
Congress Executive, were represented at the meeting which styled itself as ‘‘the 
open session of the Congress,” and elected Mr. D. B. Kulkari as President and 
Mr. S. V. Despande, Mr. Bunkim Mukherjee, and Mr. S. G. feardesai as General 
Secretaries for the current year. 


FOURTH DAY-^7TK < JULY m2 

Adjourned Session Meeting 

The adjourned session of the Ootigress was held this inoraing at the Town Hall 
under the presidency of Mr. Subhas Chandra Bose. Delegates from about thirty 
unions attended the Congress, which concluded after adopting about thirty resolutions. 

At the outset the Congress adjourned for 15 minutes as a mark of respect to 
the memory of Dinesh Gupta, and a condolence resolution conveyed the sympathy 
of the Congress to the bereaved family. 

The “inaction” of Mr, Deshpande, the outgoing General Secretary, was condeumed 
and he was asked to submit the annual report and audited aoci>unts to the new 
secretary within a month. 


Resolutions 

The following among other resolutions were passed at the Congress to-day : — 

“The Congress has heard with feelings of profound grief the sad news of the 
execution of Mr. Dinesh Gupta and begs to convey its siucerest condolences to the 
members of the bereaved family. Resolved further that as a mark of respect and 
honour to the deceased, the Congress do stand adjourned for 15 minutes,” 

Late Mr. Baptista 

•‘This Congress places on record its .sense of deep sorrow at the demise of Mr. 
Joseph Baptista, ex-President of the T. U. C. in carrying on the struggle for the 
emancipation of working class.” 

Deshpande Group’s Conduct 

“Taking into consideration the fact : — 

(a) That Mr. Deshpande and his group since the Nagpur Session of the Trade 
Union Congress have done nothing to keep the T. U. C. in a normally functioning 
condition. 

(b) That they have not cared to make any eflTorts to help the work of bringing 
about unity in the ranks of workers. 

(c) That, they have, instead of helping the work of Session of the T. U, C. 
obstructed the work of /"he Executive Council for full three days, having gone 
to such extremes as to insult the President and .other comrades, and to violate 
the constitution of the T. U. 0. by calling a meeting of the Executive Council 
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which they have no ri^^ht to call, by holding a mock session of the Congres# at 
Matiabruj attended by representatives of unions many of which are bogus. 

(d) That, they have avoided the responsibility of submitting the annual report 
and statement of accounts, and have resorted to obstructive tactics, so as to pre- 
vent the passing of a censure motion against them, 

That the Congress strongly condemns the role played by Mr. Deshpande and his 
group during the whole of the last year and specially, their conduct in the meeting 
of the Executive Council of the T. U. C. 

This Congress conveys its hearty thanks to all those in India and abroad who 
have offered their greetings to the T. U. C.’* 

Fraternal Greetings 

“This Congress sends its fraternal greetings to the workers of the world and to 
all the organisations of the working class fighting for the overthrow of imperialist 
dominations. This Congress expresses its sense of solidarity with the workers of 
the world in their fight against capitalist and imperialist exploitation. ’ 

Five Year Plan in Russia 

‘This Congress conveys its heartiest congratulations to Soviet Russia in their 
attempt to bring about an uplift of the workers of Russia and wishes it complete 
success^ in the execution of the Five-year plan.” 

“This Congress condemns the action of the British Government in refusing 
passports to Messrs, Saklatvala and Gallacher for coming to India, particularly in 
connection with the 11th Session of the T. IT, C.” 

Report and Account 

“This Congress expresses its strong disapproval of the conduct of Mr, Desh- 
pande, the outgoing General Secretary, in ’not submitting the Annual Report and 
the audited statement of accounts to the Executive Council in conformity with 
the usual practice and the constitution, and particularly in view of a resolution 
to this effect passed by the Executive Council at its meeting held in Calcutta on 
6th June, 1931 and directs him to hand over all books of accounts, records, docu- 
ments and other properties to the General Secretary elected at this Congress, within 
a month from this date. In the event of his failure to do so this Congress empowers 
the new General Secretary to take all necessary steps in the matter.” 

Meerut Prisoners 

“This Congress strongly protesting against the imprisonment of working class 
leaders including the Meerut accused who have fought for the cause 
of the Indian working class, calls upon the worker’s to organise themselves with 
a view to effectively enforcing the demand for the withdrawal of the Meerut case 
and the unconditional release of other labour leaders.” 

Fundamental Rights 

“Resolved that a sub-committee be formed with the following members to go 
into the question of fundamental rights and report its findings to the Executive 
Council within 2 months : 

Messrs. V. H. Joshi, A. T. Thyab Sheikh, P, M. Naidu, J. N. Mitra, S. B. 
Ear.” 

Unity 

Resolved that : — “This Congress exhorts all trade unions in the country to ex- 
plore all avenues for bringing about unity in the Trade Union movement and 
further authorises the following committee to co-operate with all trade union 
organisations in the country including the Bombay Unity Committee and lay down 
a common platform for the achievement of unity.” 

“This Congress also resolves that in working for unity, the committee do observe 
the following instruction : — 

(1) No affiliation of the Trade Union Congress at present to any foreign 
organisation ; 
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(2) The questioa of Bending delegates to the Geneva Conference to be kept open 
to be decided every year at the annual seesion of the Congress ; 

(3) The decisions of the majority in the T. U. C. to be binding on all affiliated 
unions. 

The committee to consist of (1) Messrs. Sheik Tayab, (21 Ruikcr, (3) Mukiind 
Lall (Convenor), (4) S. 0. Bose, (5) W. V. R. Naidu.” 

Non-Recog55ition of Unions 

“This Congress condemns in most unequivocal terms the policy of withdrawing 
or refusing recognition to the proper constituted Trade Unions by the employers, 
private as well as Governmental, and further invites all organisations interested in 
the working class movement to rally round the Trade Union Congress in forcing 
the hands of these employers to accord recognition to all such proper organised 
Trade Unions.” 

Revision of Rules 

“This Congress appoints a committee consisting of Messrs. J. L. Ganguly, S. B. 
Ear, V. H. Joshi. R. S. Ruiker and S, Mukunda Lall, M. K. Ghosh (Convenor) 
with powers to revise the present constitution of the A, I T. U. C. and make re- 
commendations to the Executive Countil for consideration at its next meeting.’’ 

Flag Slogans Anc Badges 

“That this Congress appoints a committee composed of Messrs. V. H. Joshi, 
A. Tayab Sheikh, G. L. Kandalkar. S. B. Ear. J. L. Ganguly. S. K. Pramanick, P. 
M. Naidu. P. M. Chaudhuri, W. V. R. Naidu and J. N. Mittra, to report within 
two months as to what flag, badge, slogans and songs should be adopted for the 
A. 1. T. U. C”. 



Reports 


OFFICIAL 8e NON-OFFICIAL 
July— December 1931 




REPORT OF THE 

ROYAL COMMISSION ON LABOUR 

The report of the Whitley Commission, or better known as the Royal Commission 
on Labour was released for publication simultaneously in India and in London on 
the 1st. July 1931. 

The Committee was appointed bj a Parliamentary announcement on the 4th. July 
1929 to enquire into and report on the existing conditions of labour in industrial 
undertakings and plantations in British India, on the health, efficiency and standard 
of living of the workers, and on the relations between the employers and the employ- 
ed, and to make recommendations : 

The Commission began its work in October 1929 and completed it by signing the 
report on 14th. March, 1931. The total cost estimated in connection with the Com- 
mission was Rs. 10,50,000. 

The report is a document of 581 pages. The Commission examined 837 witness- 
es, held 128 public sittings and 71 private sessions. It is a wide survey of the indus- 
trial conditions of India including Burma. There were eleven members of ^ the 
Commission excluding the Chairman. They were Mr. Srinivasa Sastri, Sir Victor 
Sassoon, Sir Ibrahim Rahimtoolla, Sir Alexander Murray, Messrs A. G. Clow, K. 
Ahmed, G. D. Birla, John Cliff, IS?". M. Joshi, D. Chamanlall, and Miss B. M. le 
Poer Power, 

The report is unanimous except for a minute appended by Sir Victor Sassoon 
who thought that in certain matters the Commission had gone too for to the prejudice 
of the employers and that of another by Mr. K, Ahmed who added certain unimpor- 
tant observations of his own on questions relating to seamen. The Commission 
attempted a reply to Sir Victor, but did not consider ^ that Mr. Ahmed’s observa- 
tions required any answer. Sir Ibrahim could not sign the report, having been 
unable to work with the Commission after his appointment as President of the Le- 
gislative Assembly. 

On the all-important question of wages, the Commission admitted that the figures 
so far obtained were appalling. As for Assam the Commission thought the conditions 
were different from those of the rest of India. The following are some of the import- 
ant recommendations of the Commission : — 

Summary of Recommendations 

Transport Services 

(a) For a period of 12 months no fresh continuous discharge certificates should 
be issued, unless the Shipping Master is satisfied that the recruit is required for 
employment and that suitable men are not already available; 

(b) Thereafter continuous discharge certificates should be issued only to persons 
for whom posts are available and unnecessary recruiting should be discouraged ; 

Shipping Masters should be authorized forthwith to exclude from the register all 
seamen who have not been in employment for a period of three years and, to begin 
with, a seaman should be struck off the register automatically on the expiry of three 
years from his last discharge. The period of three years should be steadily reduced 
to 18 months, but the latter period may be altered, if necessary, in consultation with 
representatives of ship-owners and seamen. 

(a) Shipping Masters should encourage seamen to use the provisions of the 
Indian Mercnant Shipping Act relating to the allotment of wages ; 

(b) The shipping office should remit the amount of the allotment by money 
order ; 

(c) The maximum limit of allotment should be raised to two-thirds of the sea- 
men’s wages. 

Consideration should be given to the provision in ports of welfare institutions 
for Indian seamen. 

The Governments of Bengal and Burma should undertake an enquiry into the 
conditions of employment on inland steam vessels. 

The practice of nominating a representative of labour on Port Trusts should 
be extended to all the major ports. 
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With a view to deeasualization and to secure more equitable distribution of cm- 
ploymentj a system of rep:istration of dock labour should be introduced in each of 
the main ports, supervised and controlled by the port authority assisted by represen- 
tatives of shipowners, stevedores and labourers. 

Tramway companies should endeavour to restrict working hours to 54 a week 
and £0 to arrange the hours of duty as to compel the workers to take one day s 
rest in seven. 

In granting licenses for motor buses, the authorities should consider whether in 
particular cases, a limitation on hours is required, and if so, how it can be enforced. 

Public Wokks CoNTRACTf^ 

Public Works contracts should stipulate : — 

(a) The wages to be paid, and 

(b) A minimum age for employment not less than 12 years. 

In regard to large construction works whether carried out deparlmentally or by 
contract ; — 

(a) The Medical and Public Health Departments should be consulted beforehand 

(b) Rules should be framed as to housing, sanitation and medical treatment and 
facilities ; 

(c) The Medical Department should be responsible for the worker’s health. 

The possibilities of the wider application of departmental working should be con- 
sidered by the Public Works Departments generally. 

Standard Wage 

Every effort should be made to put into operation a policy of standardized’ 
wages in the Bombay cotton mills. 

The Jute Industry in Bengal should take early steps to investigate the possibility 
of standardization of wage rates both for time and piece w^orkers, associating with 
it representatives of “bona fide” trade unions. 

Fines and Deductions 

Legislation regarding deductions from wages and fines is necessary and desire- 
able. 

(a) Fines— 

(i) The fining of children should be prohibited. 

(ii) The payment of the fine should not be spread over more than one month 
from the date on which it was imposed. 

(iii) The maximum amount deducted in fines should not exceed in any month 
half an anna in the rupee of the worker’s earnings. 

(iv) The sums received from fines should be credited to a purpose beneficial to 
the employees as a scale and approved by some recognized authority. 

(v) Employees should be required to post notices specifying the acts or ^ oramis- 
sions in respect of which a fine may be imposed. Fines for acts or ommissions not 
so specified should be made illegal. 

Sale of Liquor 

(a) In all large cities and industrial areas a general policy should be adopted of 
restricting the facilities for the sale of liquor. 

(b) The areas selected should be sufficiently wide to ensure the policy of res- 
triction being effective. 

(c) The number of drink shops should be reduced. 

(d) Hours of opening should be limited, and should in no case include any 
part of the forenoon. Outside the stated hours the sale of liquor should be pro- 
hibited. 

(e) The possibility of an extension of the system by which spirituous liquor may 
not be supplied except in sealed bottles should be examined. 

All railway administrations should make persistent efforts to help their workers 
by means of co-operative credit. A study should be made of the methods adopted 
on the Bombay Baroda and Central India Railway. 

Payment of wages — 

(a) Legislation should be enacted providing for the payment of _ wages 

within 7 days from the expiry of the period in which they have been earned in the 
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ordinary case, and as early as possible but not later tiian 2 days from the date of 
discharge in the case of an operative who is discharged, 

(b) The law should be applicable to factories, mines, railways, and plantations 
and should provide for possible extensions to other branches of industry. 

India should have an Institute of yutrition, ns recommended by the 
Agricultural Commission, with a Director and sufficient number of qualified '^assis- 
tants. Publicity work should be part of its functions, propaganda material being 
prepared under supervision of the Director in consultation with provincial Public. 
Health Departments. 

Local authorities should construct sanitary markets in all urban and industrial 
areas. 

Adulteration of Foods Acts should be in force iu all provinces and local 
Governments should endeavour to make their provisions more widely applicable, 
Severer penalties should be provided aud a clause regulating importation ’ and sale of 
condensed skimmed milk should, if possible, be incorporated. 

The provision of working class housing should be a statutory obiigatiou on every 
Improvement Trust, 

An improvement trust should be established for Howrah. 

COxMPENSATION 

The Workmen’s Compensation Act should now be extended to cover as complete- 
ly as possible the workers in organized industry, whether their occupations are 
hazardous or not ; and there should be a gradual extension ro workers in less orga- 
nized employment, beginning with those who are subject to most risk. 

The following classes of workmen should now be included 

(a) Workmen employed in factories using power and employing not less than 
lO persons, and in factories not using power employing not less than 50 persons. 

(b) Workmen iu all mines except open quarries in which less than 50 persons 
are employed and no explosives are us^. 

(c) All workmen employed in docks. 

(d) All workmen employed in work on oilfields, 

(e) Seamen on Indian registered ships of not less than 50 tons and on all inland 
vessels propelled by steam or motor engines and persons employed on the more im- 
portant public ferries not so propelled. 

(f) Workmen employed on Government plantations aud on tea, coffee or rubber 
plantations employing not less than 50 persons. 

(g) Workmen employed in the operation of mechanically propelled vehicles which 
are maintained for the transport of passengers or for commercial purposes. 

(h) Workmen engaged in the construction, maintenance or demolition of canals, 
sewers, public roads, tunnels, aerial ropeways and pipe lines, and of dams, embank- 
ments or excavations 20 or more feet in height, and of all permanent bridges. 

(j) Workmen engaged in building work as iu the existing clause, but the refer- 
ence in this clause to industrial and commercial purposes should be omitted. 

(j) Workmen employed in connection with the generation and distribution of 
electrical energy. 

Trade Unions 

Every employers’ organisation should set up a special committee for the purjjose 
of giving continuous consideration to the improvement of the well-being and efficien- 
cy of the workers in establishments controlled by its members. 

“Recognition” should mean that a union has the right to negotiate with the 
employer in respect of matters affecting either the common or individual interests of 
its members. The fact that a union consists only of a minority of employees or the 
existence of rival unions are not sufficient grounds for refusing recognition. 

Government should take the lead, in the case of their ‘industrial employees, in 
making recognition of unions easy and in encouraging them to secure registration. 

Union leaders should endeavour to give as many members as possible some share 
in the work of the union. 

(a) Trade Union organizers should endeavour to act as officials and should train 
them for the position. 

(b) The training should commence before the selected man leaves his employment 
aud he should be assisted to improve his general education. 
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The Trade Union Act ahouid be re-exarained in not more than three years’ time : 
all limitations imposed on the activities of registered unions and their officers and 
members should be reconsidered so as to ensure that the conditions attached to 
registration are not such as to prevent any well-conducted “bone fide” union from 
applying for registration. 

All unions should be able to secure free of charge the conduct of their audit by 
official audits and investigations should be made available for the public as well as 
for the union. 

Section 22 of the Trade Unions Act should be amended so as to provide that 
ordinarily not leas than two-thirds of the officers of a registered trade union shall 
he actually engaged or employed in an industry with which ths union in concerned. 

A registered trade union should not be precluded from initiating and conducting 
co-operative credit or supply societies. 

The Employers and Workmen (Disputes) Act of 1860 should he repealed. 

Joint Machinery 

In many centres the organization of joint machinery would go far to develop a 
sense of responsibility in trade unions. The organization should include not only 
some joint committee or council within the individual establishment, but also a lar- 
ger body of representatives of both sides of the industry in the centre concerned. 

Some statutory machinery will be permanently recpiired to deal with trade disput- 
es and it will be necessary to consider the form which such machinery should take 
before the Trade Disputes Act expires in 1934. 

No further legislation making a breach of contract of service criminal offence 
should be countenanced. 

Assam Recruitment 

The power conferred by Section 3 of ‘the Assam Labour and Emigration Act 
(Act VI of 1901) to prohibit recruitment for Assam in particular localities should be 
withdrawn immediately, and no barrier should be set up to prevent free movement 
of a labour from one part of India to another. 

The Assam Labour and Emigration Act should be repealed and a new measure 
should be enacted in its place. 

Where control in required, it should he exercised over the forwarding of recruits 
to the Assam plantations. All special restrictions on the agencies for obtaining re- 
cruits for Assam should be withdrawn. 

The new Act should provide-— 

(a) that no assisted emigrant from controlled areas should be forwarded to the 
Assam tea gardens except through a depot maintained by the industry or by suita- 
ble groops of employers and approved by the local Government or by such authority 
as it may appoint 

(bJ that local agents should maintain registers of recruits in the prescribed form 

(c) that minors unaccompanied by a parent or guardian should not be forward- 
ed ; and 

(d) that the depot and its registers should be open to inspection by officers 
appointed by the provincial Government for the purpose. 

The Assam Labour Board should be abolished. 

(a) The Government of India should appoint a Protector of Immigrants in Assam 
to look after the interests of emigrants from other provinces who have not yet 
settled in Assam. This ofi[icer should also be entrusted with responsibility for emi- 
grants during the journey. 

(b) The cost or the Protector of Immigrants and his staff should be defrayed by 
a cess on emigrants. 

(a) The tea industry should give'publicity to the advantages which the plantations 
have to offer to the inhabitants of other provinces. 

(b) The emigrant should be encouraged to maintain touch with his own people 
by means of correspondence. 

Repatriation : 

(a) Every future assisted emigrant to an Assam tea garden, whether from an 
area of free or controlled recruiting should have the right after the first three years 
to be repatriated at his employer’s expense. 

(b) The Protector of Immigrants and the planters in consultation should consi- 
der the machinery necessary to make the right of repatriation effective. 
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fc) 1 q the case of the worker who transfers his services to another garden before 
the three years have expired, the cost of repatriation should fall on the employer by 
whom he was last engaged. A worker transferring his services to an employer out- 
side the tea industry should thereby be considered to have surrendered the right to 
repatriation, 

(d) The Protector should be empowered to repatriate a garden worker, at the 
expense of his employer, within one year of his arrival in Assam if this is necessary 
on the ground of health, the unsuitability of the work to his capacity, unjust 
treatment by the employer or for other sufficient reason, and at any time before 
the expiry of three years if he is satisfied that the immigrant is unable with due 
dilipnce to secure a normal wage and desires to be repatriated. 

(e) A worker dismissed before the expiry of the three years should be entitled 
to repatriation at the expense of the employer dismissing him, unless it is established 
that the dismissal was due to wilful misconduct. 

(f) In case of physical assault by an employer or his agent, in addition to any 
other penalty which may be provided by law, the magistrate should be empowered 
to order the repatriation of the worker at the expense of the employer. 

Tea Gardens 

Wage-fixing machinery in the Assam plantations : — 

(a) The establishment of statutory wage-fixing machinery in the Assam planta- 
tions, if practicable, is desirable, and there are reasons for believing that, if proper 
methods are adopted, a practicable scheme can be devised. 

(b) Before legislation is undertaken an enquiry should be instituted as to the 
most suitable form of machinery, the actual rates paid and the variations in these 
rates between district and district and between garden and garden. The tea industry 
should be invited to co-operate in this inquiry. 

In the Dooars, Wages should invariably be paid direct to the worker and not 
through the Sardar. 

The employmeot, either directly or with their parents, of children before the 
age of 10 years should be prohibited by law. The names of all employed children 
should be entered in the wage-book and in the case of children not born on a 
plantation and therefore without a registered birth certificate, the Garden doctor 
should b'e required to determine the age before the child is allowed to start work. 

(a) The Director of Public Health, his assistant and the district health officers 
should be ex-officio inspectors of plantations. 

(b) As soon as a complete health service comes into being in Assam and 
Bengal, the inspecting powers of Civil Surgeons should be transfered to the officers 
of the Health Department. 

A Board of Health and Welfare should be established under statute for convenient 
planting areas. 

A labour bureau ou a scale not smaller than that represented by the Bombay 
Labour Office should be established in Bengal. 

(a) A Labour Commissioner responsible for the administration of all labour 
subjects should be appointed in every province except Assam. 

(b) He should be a selected officer and should hold the appointment for a com- 
paratively long period. 

(c) He should be responsible for the publication of labour statisticts, should 
have the right to enter all industrial establishments, should be generally accessible 
both to employers and labour and should act as a conciliation officer. 

(d) The headquarters of the Labour Commissioner should be in the chief 
industrial centre of the province. 

(e) In provinces where part-time appointments have to be made, a combination 
of the functions of the Director of Industries and of the Labour Commissioner should 
be avoided. 

A Labour Commissioner should be appointed for the Central Government. 

The New Constitution. 

Industrial Council. 

(a) In the frame-work of the future constitution, provision should be made for 
an organization (the Industrial Council), which would enable representatives of 
employees of labour and of Governments to meet regularly in conference to discuss 
labour measures and labour policy. 

44 
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The Council should be sufficiently representative but not too large. The 
representatives of labour should be elected by registered trade unions, and where 
there are no registered trade unions of any size they should be nominated by 
Government. The employers’ representatives should also be elected by associations of 
employers, whose voting powers should be approximately proportionate to the 
number or workers which their members employ. 

(c) The Council should meet annually and its president should be elected at 
each annual session. The secretary of the Council should be a permanent official 
responsible to it for the current business throughout the'year. 

(d) Functions of the Council. 

(i) to examine proposals for labour legislation referred to it and also to initiate 
lauch proposals. 

(ii) to promote a spirit of co-opertion and understanding among those concerned 
with about policy, and to provide an opportunity for an interchange of information 
regarding experiments in labour matters. 

(iii) to advise the Central and provincial Governments on the framing of rules 
and regulations. 

(iv) to advice regarding the collection of labour statistics aud the co-ordination 
and development of economic research. 

Labour legislation 

If labour legislation is Central the authority finally responsible for such legislation 
must be the Central Legislature. If labour legislation is to be decentralized, some 
co-ordinating body will be necessary. The decisions of the Council could not be 
given mandatory power, but in certain circumstances it might be made obligatory 
for provincial Governments within a specified time to submit proposals for legislation 
to their respective legislatures for a decision as to tbeir adoption or rejection. 

In the present circumstances, the aim should be to maintain the factory worker’s 
link with the village and, as far as possible, to regularise it. 

The Employment Of The Factory Worker 

Jobbers should be excluded from the engagement and dismissal of labour. Whe- 
rever the scale of the factory permits it, a labour officer should be appointed directly 
under the General Manager. His main functions should be in regard to engage- 
ments, dismissals and discharge. Employers’ associations in co-operation with tiade 
unions should adopt a common policy to stamp out bribery. Workers should be 
encouraged to apply for definite periods of leave and should go with a promise that 
on their return at the proper time they will be able to resume their old work. 
Wherever possible, an allowance should be given to the worker who goes on leave 
after approved service. 

The education of the industrial worker should receive special attention, but in 
preference to concentrating on the education of halftimers, employers should try to 
develop the education of their workers’ children in their factory schools. In apply- 
ing compulsory education, (a) municipalities should have regard to the special claims 
of wards inhabited by mill-workers ; (b) it is desirable that the upper age-limit 
should be brought up to at least 12 years ; and (c) employers might assist by lend- 
ing buildings, by equipping schools and in other ways. 

Where any comprehensive scheme for reducing staff is contemplated in an indus- 
try, the introduetbu of a joint scheme of unemployment insurance, e.g. the one out- 
lined by the Fawcett Committee of 1928-29, should be considered. Government 
should examine the possibilities of making preparations to deal with unemployment 
when it arises, and of taking action where it is now required, on the lines of the 
system devised to deal with famine in rural areas. 

Hours In Factories 

The^ weekly limit of hours for perennial factories should be reduced to 54 and the 
daily limit to 10. Factories working on continuous processes or supplying daily 
necessities may be allowed a 56 hour week subject to an average week of 54 hours 
for the operative and in conformity with the provisions in respect of holidays. 

The statutory intervals should ordinarily amount to not less than an hour in the 
aggregate. Spread over (a) for indmdual adults, should not exceed 12 hours ; (b) 
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for men : this need not be limited to the calendar day and may be subject to exemp- 
tions in the interests of the workers and acceptable to them ; (c) for women, no 
exemptions should be permissible and the rest period should include the hours bet- 
ween 10 P.M, and 5AM.; and (d) for children : should not exceed 7^ hours and 
the rest period should include the hours from 7 P.M. to 5-30 A.M. 

Special and continuous attention should be given by the Government of Bengal 
and its officers to the evil arising out of the double employment of children. The 
maximum daily hours for children should be limited to 5. Employers should 
arrange to give children at least one rest interval. Persons between the ages of 15 
and 16 years shonld not be employed as adults without a medical certificate of 
physical fitness. Their employment should be prohibited when women canot be 
employed. Tne minimum rate for overtime should be times the normal rate where 
works exceeds 54 hours and should be 1^ times the normal rate for work in excess 
of 60 hours a veek. 

Where weekly rest days cannot be given, two rest days should be required g. the 
end of the fortnight or failing this either a continuous period of rest of 24 hours 
once a week or of 48 hours once fortnight. A week of 60 hours should be a limit 
to be exceeded only in most exceptional circumstances. 

WoKKiNG Conditions in Factories 

Rules under Section 37 of the Factories Act requiring factories to be cleaned 
annually should be made, where they don ot exist, and strictly enforced in all cases. 

Every factory should be compelled to maintain separate and sufficient latrine 
accommodation for males and females and adequate st^ to keep them clean. 

Rigorous actions should be taken against those factories where conditions in 
regard to humidifications are worst. Advance might be made along the lines of the 
Safety First movement in all branches of indust:^. The provision of water and 
places for washing should be obligatory for workers in dirty processes. 

Subordination of Inspectors ot Factories to Directors of Industries is undesirable, 
A Chief Inspector should not be required to submit to another authority proposals 
for iudividual prosecutions. Women Factory Inspectors are desirable m every 
Province. Women Inspectors should be of Indian domicile and not less than 25 
years of age, and their pay should be adequate to attract the right type. Conferences 
of Chief Inspectors from all provinces should be held biennially under the auspices 
of the Central Government. Conferences of all grades of factory Inspectors and of 
as many ex-officio Inspectors as possible should be held at intervals of about two 
years in the different provinces. 

More use should be made of appeal to High Court against inadequate sentences 
for infringemeuts of the Act. The law should be amended (i) to make it possible to 
adduce evidence of previous convictions under the Act, after conviction and before 
senteuce : (ii) to provide for minimum fines for second and subsequent offences. 
Chief Inspectors in all cases and other factory Inspectors when authorised by the 
Local Government should be empowered by law to act as prosecutors. 

Unregistered Factories 

In the case of factories using power and employing less than 20 but not lees 
than 10 persons, only the following sections of the Factories Act should apply 
automatically : — Section 5, Chapter III (excluding sections 12 and 15), section 37 
and the appropriate parts of Chapter VJII with section 50. Local Governments 
should retain the power of applying the whole Act by notification, and should be 
given power to apply selected sections to any such factory. 

The ‘‘number employed” for this purpose should be the aggregate number 
employed for any part of the 24 hours. 

A separate Act, brief and simple, should be passed to apply to factories, without 
power machinery, employing 50 or more persons during any part of the year. 
The starting age for children under this Act should be 10 years in the matter of 
hours and should be confined to children between lO and 14 years. Hours of children 
should fall within limits to be specified by local Governments, but in no case 
should the working hours exceed seven, nor should they fall outside a period of 
nine hours, with a rest interval of at least one hour. The over-riding maxima 
should be embodied in the Act. No child who has been employed full time in a 
a factory should be allowed to work overtime or to take work home after 
factory hour. 
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The expediency of penalising the giving^ of advances to secure the labour of 
children and the execution of bonds pledging such labour of a person under 15 
years executed for or on account of any consideration should be void. 

Eve^y factory not using power should be entirely closed on one day of the week 
to be specified beforehand by the local Government. A time limit of five years 
should be put on the Act at the expiry of which Government should be prepared 
to make a further advance. The policy of gradualness which underlies the pro- 
posals made for legislation should also influence its enforcement. 

Mines 

In the manganese mines in the Central Provinces, steps should be taken to 
apprise the workers of the repeal of the Work-men’s Breach of Contract Act. At 
Khewra engagement of fresh women workers should be discontinued and at Namtu 
and Bawdwin a labour officer should be appointed and should direct his attention to 
the formation of works committees. In the oilfields statutory regulation of rest 
days, hours, health and safety should be undertaken. Government should consider 
whether this can be achieved by the application of appropriate sections of the 
mines Act or by separate legislation. A separate Inspector oi Mines and OiLfielda 
for Burma should be appointed. The coal industry should aim at eliminating re- 
cruiting costs. 

A Labour Officer should be appointed in each important mine. Managements 
should arrange for wages not to be paid on a rest day ; failing such arrangement 
Government should prohibit the practice. As recommended by the Select Com- 
mittee on the Amending Act of 1928, the hours of work underground should be 
reconsidered when that Act has been in operation for B years. Weekly hours above 
ground should be limited to 54. No child under the age of 14 years should be 
permitted to work in or about the mines. 

Minor accidents should be reported weekly to Chief Inspector through District 
Magistrate. The needs of the inspectorate in consequence of new legislation should 
receive early and sympathetic consideration. 

Compulsory primary education should be introduced in the coalfields. The 
Balt Department and the Punjab Government should co-operate with a view to the 
introduction of compulsoi'y education in the Salt Range. 

Railways 

Registers should be kept of all workers appointed to the engineering department, 
appointments and dimisaals being reported for entry. The 'registers should be ex- 
amined regularly by administrative and personal officers. Sons add near relations 
of railway servants have a special claim to enter the service and wherever possible 
facilities for suitable education and training should be afibrded them. In mechani- 
cal workshops the system of recruitment through labour bureau is capable of 
development and together with the system of selection boards or committees would 
go far to remove grounds of complaint of favouritism and bribery in regard to 
recruitment and promotion. 

Workers required, after confirmation, to undergo a further medical examina- 
tion should have the right to be examined, if they desire, by an independent 
specialist. Should a worker be adjudged medically unfit for a particular post, 
every effort should be made to find him other work. 

In regard to racial discrimination, definite steps should now be taken which will 
lead in a specified term of years to the progressive elimination of any form of 
discrimination as regards both appointments and promotions to all grades and classes. 

The whole subject of the leave rules should continue to be examined in con- 
sultation with representatives of the workers. The Administration should endea- 
vour to maintain leave reserves adequate to meet requirements spread over the 
year. The claims of low-paid workers to improve wage standards should continue 
to receive careful consideration from the Railway Board and the Admiftiatrations. 
After 12 months’ continuous service, all employees should be monthly rated and as 
soon as possible made eligible for all service privileges which that carries. 

On completion of one year’s continuous service, all employees should be eligible 
to join a provident fund, membership being optional for those drawing Rs, 20 or 
over per mensem. The limitation on the grant of retiring gratuity to subordi- 
nates retiring after 15 years’ qualifying service should be modified to per- 
mit of vountary withdrawal from the service subject only to adequate notice. 
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The weekly rest of not less than 24 hours provided under the Act of 1930 should 
be granted subject to the usual emergency exceptions to all continuous workers as 
soon as necessary arrangements can be made. Special efforts should be made to put 
into operation as soon as possible the regulation devised to give effect to the 
Washington and Geneva Conventions in the case of railway employees. The Railway 
Board should reconsider the practicability of reducing the hours for intermittent 
workers and of giving days of absence at reasonable intervals where weekly rest 
days cannot be given. 

All classes of workers should enter into a simple service agreement providing 
for: — (a) Probationary period of 12 months, (b) Confirmation after 12 months' 
approved continuous service, (c) Confirmed service to be terminable on one month’s 
notice, (d) A declaration that service is liable to termination in any of six specified 
circumstances. The power of terminating service should reside solely in the district 
or divisional officers or officers superior to them. A confirmed employee charged — 

(a) with an offence which if proved ncay involve dismissal or discharge should be 
given a charge sheet, returnable with his explanation within 7 days ; (b) The 
competent officer (district, divisional or superior officer) may make enquiry and, if 
the case is to proceed, may summon the employee before him : (c) The ^ employee 
should be entitled to be accompanied by the representative of an accredited trade 
union of which he is a member or by a fellow workman, (d) Time limits for 
disposal should be fixed and the power to suspend should remain, (e) Men 
overstaying leave or absent without leave except in a genuine case of sickness should 
be presumed to have left the service and to have forfeited the right of appeal, 
subject to the discretion of the competent officer. 

Appeal against discharge or dismissal should lie to the head of the department or 
Divisional Superintendent with final appeal to the Agent except where dismissal 
involves loss of provident fnnd bonus when further appeal should lie to the Railway 
Board. Facilities for representation on appeal should be the same as at the first 
hearing. The time limit for further appeal should be one month from the time the 
decision is notified ; within this time no appeal should be withheld. 

Proper records of disciplinary action should be kept, and watched by personnel 
officers. Discharge on reduction of establishment should be differentiated from disciplin- 
ary or inefficiency cases. Other things being equal, the principle of seniority should 
apply. Registers of discharged men should be kept. Where more than lOO men are 
affected, recognised trade unions should be informed as early as possible and reasons 
given. Proper leave records should be kept. Records should be kept of temporary 
service where practicable with a view to priority for permanent employment. 

A more generous policy in respect of recognition of trade unions is desirable. 
A stage has been reached in the development of some unions where facilities might 
with advantage be conceded. Joint Standing Machinery should be established. 

(a) A Joint Standing Central Board, containing representatives of the Agents and 
workers in equal proportions elected by the Indian Railway Conference Association 
and the All-India Railwaymen’s Federation respectively charged with the consideration 
and. when possible, settlement of — 

(i) general question common to all railways, 

(ii) matters common to one or more grades where aggreement has not been 
reached in Railway Councils, which would come up automatically, and 

(iii) references from Railway Councils. 

Where a dispute is apprehended and cannot be settled on the Railway Council 
it should be referred automatically, it being agreed that no stoppage shall take place 
meanwhile. 

(b) Failing agreement on the Joint Standing Central Board, if either party 
desires, the dispute should be referred to a Tribunal of five representatives from 
cither side of the Board and five persons from outside. 

(c) Each railway should have a Railway Council working in conjunction with 

divisional or district and local or works committees. All workers should be eligible 
for election but where there is a recognised union, works’ represen tives on 
committees should be entitled to assistance from an officer of the union. On 
Railway Councils the union should be consulted as to constitution and direct, 
representation of the union : failing agreement the Central Board should 
advise. Departmental labour should be substituted for contract labour wherever 
practicable. The functions of local and sanitary committees should extend to welfare 
work and, whenever possible, each committee should include a proportion of 
elected representatives. — - — 



REPORT OF THE 

INDIAN CENTRAL BANKING ENQUIRY COMMinEE 

The report of the Indian Central Banking Enquiry Committee was published 
in Simla on the 15tk. September 1931, The report is divided into two parts. The 
first part contains majority report of foreign banking experts, dissenting 
minutes of Messrs. Bamdas Panthulu and N. R. Sarkar and six other 
members beaded by Sir Purshottamdas Thakurdas and also summary of 
recommendations of 10 provincial committees. 

The second part which is half size of first part is the sole production of Mr. Manu 
Subedar who has found himself differing from his 20 colleagues, both in regard to 
the nature of the problem and the measures to be taken. 

The committee was appointed in response to demand of both European and In- 
dian commercial opinion in India. It was presided over by Sir Bhupendra Nath 
Mitra with Sir Purshottamdas Thakurdas as Vice-Chairman. Of the 21 members 
four were Europeans. 

The report is a most unanimous except in regard to foreign exchange banks. The 
total cost of the enquiry was Es. 12>^ lakhs of which the Central Committee’s share 
of expenditure was Es. 6 lakhs. 

The Committee in their introductory observations point out : “Although it was 
felt by some of us that a good banking system should function independently of 
any form of constitution, we all felt nevertheless the necessity at many points of 
our enquiry of knowing what the future constitution of India was going to be. In 
order that our discussions might proceed on the basis of a common angle of vision 
we agreed that the fundamental basis for making our recommendations should be 
that administrations of the provinces and Central Government would be wholly in 
the hands of Ministers fully responsible to their respective legislatures. It should 
be clearly understood that all our recommendations are based on this fundamental 
assumption.” 

Foreign experts in a short note bring out points of difference between themselves 
and the Central Committee. There are only two essential points of difference. The 
first point relates to the establishment of provincial industrial corporations proposed 
by the Central Committee. The experts consider this scheme as unsound and sug- 
gest its restriction to pioneer enterprises of non-competitive character. The Central 
Committee on the other hand prefer to be guided in this matter by the conclusions 
of the Industrial Commission and consider that the interests of the taxpayer would 
be effectively safeguarded by provincial governments, responsive as they will be in 
the near future to elected representatives of the taxpayers. 

The second point of difference relates to question of financing of Indian foreign 
trade. While the foreign experts say that they cannot concern themselves with 
ambitions or desires of a political or nationalist character, the Central Committee 
feel that they should be failing in their duty if they also do not give due considera- 
tion to wider economic interest of Indian opinion. This essential difference accounts 
for experts not advocating any Government assistance to a new ^ Indian Exchange 
Bank in any circumstances. The Committee are, however, convinced that if at- 
tempts to obtain whole of share capital of new bank from Indian joint stock banks 
do not prove successful, the State should provide balance of capital and that it will 
be in the best interests of economic advancement of the country. 

Majority Recommendations 

The following are among the principal recommendations of the majority of the 
Cammittee : — 

In order to provide Government with the information it requires to pursue a 
progressive and constructive agricultural policy, a Provincial Board of Economic 
Enquiry should be established in each province. 

Attempts to relieve prior indebtedness may be usefully made in localities where 
co-operative land mortgage banks exist and the further establishment of these banks 
should be encouraged where there is reasonable prospect of their successful working 
having regard to all the local conditions. 
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To satisfy the credit requirements of the large class of agriculturists who are 
outside the co-operative movement and to provide substantial loans to big landlords, 
Provincial Land Mortgage Corporations on a joint-stock basis or on the model of 
the English Land Mortgage Corporation are necessary. 

A scheme of debt conciliation on a voluntary basis is recommended for the consi- 
deration of local Governments. 

The case for a simple Rural Insolvency Act should be considered in every pro- 
vince. Certain special provisions in the Act are also suggested. 

Debts Legislation^ 

The Governments concerned should also explore the possibility aud desirability 
of undertaking other legislation to secure the settlement of debts on a compulsory 
basis. 

The Punjab Regulation of Accounts Act (1930) is commended to the other pro- 
vincial Governments for consideration. 

Such indigenous bankers as are engaged in banking proper or are prepared to 
shed their business other than banking should be eligible to be placed on the ap- 
proved list of the Reserve Bank in the same manner as joint-stock banks. The 
Reserve Bank should prescribe a standard which indigenous bankers must satisfy 
before they can be given the concession recommended. 

The Co-operative Societies Act should be amended so as to provide for the regis- 
tration of societies of an All-India character or societies operating in more than one 
province. 

In order to popularize the co-operative movement and to promote a sense of res- 
ponsibility among the members of the society, the official control that now exists in 
certain provinces should be slackened. 

The development of well organized joint-stock land mortgage banks for the bene- 
fit of the numerous classes of landowners who cannot be adequately served by the 
co-operative credit organizations is recommended. 

If a provincial Government in the discharge of its responsibility for the develop- 
ment of industries within its territories finds it necessary to ensure the supply of 
financial facilities to industrial concerns a provincial Industrial Corporation with 
branches, if necessary, should be established. 

Help to Industries 

The advisability of giving assistance to any particular industrial concern should 
depend on the extent to which the enterprise will be of benefit to the public and 
will add to the productive power of the province and provide employment for its 
people. 

The Provincial Industrial Corporation should obtain its share capital as far aa 
possible from the public, Government taking such portion as cannot be raised by 
public subscription. 

The enactment of provincial legislation on the lines of the Madras State Aid to 
Industries Act to provide credit facilities to new and nascent industries or industries 
newly introduced into an area or cottage industries is recommended. 

All non-Indian banks wishing to do banking business in India should be re- 
quired to take out a licence from the Reserve Bank. Licences should be freely gran- 
ted to banks already established. Every licence should be in force for a stated 
period and should be automatically renewed if the licensing authority is satisfied 
that the provisions of the Indian law applicable to the banks and other conditions 
specified in the licence are complied with. 

The conditions of the licence should be the following — 

(1) Furnishing to the Reserve Bank annual statements showing their assets and 
liabilities relating to the Indian business as prescribed by the Reserve Bank from 
time to time. 

(2) Submission for a few years to come at any rate, to some prescribed authority 
in India, preferably the Reserve Bank periodical reports of Indian and non-Indian 
business handled by them. 

(3) Other conditions imposed on basis of reciprocity. 

Reserve Bank 

On the establishment of the Reserve Bank and the simultaneous withdrawal of 
the restrictions now imposed on the transactions of foreign exchange business of 
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the Imperial Bank of India, the latter should be induced to take an active share in 
the financing of India’s foreign trade. For this purpose a definite arrangement bet- 
ween the Reserve Bank and the Imperial Bank for a period of five years or such 
other period as the Reserve Bank may consider desirable for utilizing the Imperial 
Bank as agents of the Reserve Bank on terms to be settled between the two banks 
is recommended. 

If the Reserve Banks finds it impossible to arrive at a satisfactory settlement 
with the Imperial Bank of India or finds that within the stipulatea period the 
Imperial Bank is unable to participate actively in the financing of India’s foreign 
trade the establishment of an exchange Bank is recommended. 

It is on the tvhole desirable that the Imperial Bank of India should continue to 
be governed by a special charter with suitable amendments. 


Minutes of Dissent 

A short Minute of Dissent is submitted by Mr. V. Ramdas Pantulu on ‘‘The 
Indigenous Banking system; and a longer one is added by Mr. Nalini Ranjan Sarkar 
on the financing of industries and foreign trade. A third Minute of Dissent 
is submitted on the question of financing foreign trade by as many as six members, 
SjtB. Purshotamdas Thakurdas, D. P. KRaitan, Mukhtar singh, V. Ramdas Pantulu, 
R. K. Shanmukham Chetty and M. Jamal Mahomed. In the course of this note 
the dissenting members state 

Our colleagues’ conclusion is that ‘speaking from the point of view of trade 
alone, it may be said that the facilities available at present for financing India’s 
foreign trade, both imports and exports, are sufficient.” We disagree with this 
premise. According to them the interests of trade alone do not require the 
immediate establishment of Indian Exchange Bank, strong enough to compete 
successfully with foreign banks. We disagree with this solution too. 

They however mention that after a careful review of certain representations made 
to the Committee, they have come to consider that it is not desirable that India 
should rely for all time on the facilities afforded by non-Indian institutions for the 
financing of foreign trade. 


Financing Foreign Trade. 

Reasoning thus our collegues propose that after the starting of the Reserve Bank 
for India the Imperial Bank shouldRe “induced” to take in active share in the financ- 
ing of India’s foreign trade. With the terms to be offered to the Imperial Bank and the 
restrictions to be placed on it in connection with such work, we are not immediately 
concerned here. Our main difference with our colleagues is on the diagnosis of 
India’s complaint regarding finance of her foreign trade till now. We view the 
grievance of India in this connection more seriously, and, our proposals for 
remedying the same are therefore more definite, and of a more urgent nature. 

We fail to see how from the “point of view of trade alone” it can be said that 
the facilities available at present for financing India’s foreign trade are sufficient if 
colleagues mean that India’s foreign trade has not come to a standstill at any time 
yet for want of financial facilities. One may at least pause to consider before 
challenging the statement. But every Indian commercial body that has appeared 
before the Committee has complained that in the matter of providing financial 
facilities for import and export trade, the Exchange Banks have, generally : speaking, 
been differentiating between national and non-national exporters and importers. 

All’s Not Well. 

Our diagnosis therefore is (1) that all is not well with the foreign trade of India, 
particularly with reference to the benefit from it to the nationals, and (2) that the 
absence of adequate banking facilities for this purpose as supplied by the Exchange 
Banks has militated against India acquiring their due share in this trade, and the 
loss to the country as a whole by this handicap to the commercial community is 
enormous. On purely practical and financial grounds alone, without sentiment being 
allwoed to weigh the scales, we are of the opinion that our colleagues have erred in 
their conclusions in this behalf. 

We suggest that as a first step in the direction of getting Indians their legitimate 
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share in the finance of foreign trade, the State should start forth^rith an Exchange 
Bank with a capital of three crorea of rupees, all to be taken up by the State. This 
Bank should be allowed to do financing of export and import trade in the same 
maner as any Exchange Bank. It would receive deposits, and lend money of 
produce awaiting export, of imports awaiting distribution. The staff employed by 
such a Bank should be Indian, except where the Finance Minister of Govern- 
ment may be advised that it is necessary to have the services of a non-national from 
abroad for a few years in the beginning. 

Mr. Subedar’s Eecomendations 

Mr. Manu Subedar who was appointed on the Committee as an Indian Economist 
submitted a bulky Minority Eeport which extended to nearly 500 pages. Eef erring 
to the need for a separate report and two “unprecedented” features of procedure 
followed by the Committee, Mr. Subedar says : — 

It was with much hesitation and many regrets, that 1 came to the decision, 
almost at the conclusion of the Committee’s work to write a separate report. At a 
certain stage, I found myself differing from my colleagues with regard to the nature 
of the problem, the extent and avenues of information bearing on it, and the measures, 
which it would be in the interests of India to adopt. I did not feel confident that 
a closer discussion would lead to a coalescence, even if there had been opportunities 
for such discussion. Under the circumstances I felt that it would secure better 
public advantage, if both the problem and the lines of progress contemplated were 
stated separately to enable those, who would have to make public decisioss on these 
subjects, to choose for themselves. 


Experts 

Mention is called for with regard to two outstanding features of procedure asso- 
ciated with our enquiry,— features, which were unprecedented and about the success 
of which, there would be legitimate public curiosity. The first unusual feature 
with regard to our Commitiee was the association of foreign “experts”. I am using 
the word “experts” in inverted comma throughout this report, so that its connota- 
tion may be confined to whatever it was intended to be by Government in their 
communique to us announcing, that foreign “experts” would be associated with our 
enquiry, that they would examine all material, consult with us, examine our conclu- 
sions and have the right to make a separate report. I wish it to be understood 
that no reflection is intended or involved on the gentlemen, who came and who 
discharged their duties to the best of their light. I am only explaining that the 
procedure was novel and unprecedented. They were not members. They were not 
advisers ; else they would not have claimed or been given a right to make a 
separate report. Personally, I would not be honest with myself, if I did not 
indicate that 1 derived no help from them. On the contrary, on many occasions the 
manner, in which these gentlemen expressed themselves became a matter of puzzle 
and mystery to me. That there were fundamental differences, both of outlook and 
method between them and myself, would be indicated at various places in the 
body of the report. 

Provincial Committees. 

The next unusual feature was the appointment of the Provincial Committees, 
who examined the details relating to a part of the total enquiry, without any 
direct link with the Central Committee. It is true ithat a model questionnaire was 
given to them, but this was before the Central Committee had discussed among 
themselves, or envisaged the problem. It is true that their reports wero available 
to us. Bud the written word cannot always convey the impressions formed and 
the impressions formed by others cannot always be arranged in thought perspective 
in a satisfactory manner. There are obvious difficulties in drawing general 
conclusions where the terms may not have had the same meaning in the minds of 
different Committees, who in their turn were faced with an overwhelming variety of 
statements by witnesses not used to technically well-defined description. It is a pity 
that the Provincial Committees were held down to a rigid limitation of time in 
preparing their report. Nevertheless the brilliance of some of the reports and the very 
hard work, which must have been put in by many people in connection with them, 
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ill the systematic preseutatioD of facts hitherto unsifted, reflects the highest credit 
oil the Provincial Committees. 

National Needs. 

The terms of reference require the “development of banking”— an expression, 
that has been interpreted by the foreign “experts” as meaning the growth of bank- 
ing in the geographical area known as India. It is only on such an interpretation 
that the European view with regard to adequacy of facilities and remarkable 
advance during the last few years is based. It is on this basis, again, that the 
general advice to leave matters to natural evolution and to interfere as little as 
possible is derived. Such an interpretation can be understood, but is wholly un- 
acceptable. The problem, to ray mind, is twofold. On the one hand, there Is the 
unprecedented phenomena of the foreign control of banking resources iu India, 
of such^ control growing and strengthening in many directions and menacing 
Indian institutions. There is on the other hand the question of necessary re- 
adjustments inside the country to secure oi-derly advance and to secure considerable 
advance, which has to be made before Indian conditions could at all'compare with 
other _ countries in ^ the matter of the provision of banking facilities. Different 
remedies are clearly indicated with regard to those two matters. Those, who are 
content with existing arrangements, have necessarily a smug satisfaction. 1 have 
felt that, where the deterioration is great, the remedies employed have also got to 
be heroic, and yet I have kept myself within tbe bounds of Sfreat moderation with 
regard to the measures suggested, particularly for the first problem. 


Mr. Subedar^s Recommendatio^iis 

The following are the principal recommendations of Mr. Subedar : — 

A national policy is needed for building up Indian banking, not only for 
releasing this country from dependence on foreign institutions, but for retaining 
profits and experience in India. Unless the atmosphere is improved, Indian enter- 
prise in banking cannot prosper. 

On considerations of pure finance many measures which were taken by Govern- 
ment in this country, would have been condemned, but such oonsideratious alone 
cannot determine policies, in which immediate good is sacrificed for ultimate 
good and private interests are subordinated to larger interests of the community. 

Financial help to the agriculturist in any shape or form could only bear fruit, 
when there is an agricultural policy, the aim of which is to spread education, im- 
prove the general conditions aud status of the actual cultivators, aud relieve him 
from burdens or hardships by suitable changes in law and administration. 

The figure of rural indebtedness in British India has been estimated by the 
Provincial Committees at^Rs. 876 crores. The Provincial Committees themselves 
have expressed doubts as to the reliability of the results secured and figure appears 
to be understated. 

The supply of capital in agricultural districts is inadequate. Inadequacy is 
demonstrated by the rates, which are charged for loans. The Agricultural Loans and 
Land Improvements Acts, while mdicating Government’s recognition of the ob- 
ligation toAvards the agriculturists and doing good to those, who come under their 
operation, arc not calculated to cover the field, or obviate the need for new measures. 

Funds for mortgage credit should be raised by debentures, but it would not be 
easy for private enterprise to do so unaided. 

It is recommended that guarantee by Government should be given with regard 
to principal and interest, but the risk of loss to public funds would have to be re- 
duced to a minimum. 

In order to work the scheme on a sufficiently large scale and to safeguard the 
interests of Government, who guarantee debentures, a laud mortgage department 
would have to be instituted in connection with the Reserve Bank. 

Only a small fringe of the rural population have come within the scope of the 
co-operative movement, which cannot be expected, within the next ten years to em- 
brace even half the rural population. Other measures for the benefit of those who 
are outside the movement, are therefore, imperative. 
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The co-operative movement has not supplanted the money-lender. Debts to the 
Mahajan are in some cases p;reatGr than the debts to the society. 

It would be desirable to establish a separate department of the Reserve Bank to 
deal with the co-operative movement, to keep the necessary information and to meet 
their requirements. There will be an official in such department to watch the move- 
ment and point out its weakness from the economic and strictly banking point of 
view. 

Banking facilities in India must be considered inadequate in view of the fact, 
that there are 659 branches in India against 13.100 in the United Kingdom, one for 
every 440,000 persons in India as against one for every 3,500 persons in the Uni- 
ted Kingdom. 

The causes preventing (he growth of banks in India are to be found in smaller 
use of cheques and less acquaintance with credit instruments generally, hoarding, 
and direct deposits by parties with firms and companies. There is also the deter- 
rent effect of failures, but foreign critics are prone to exaggerate the_ instabilitv of 
Indian banking and (he danger to depositors in Indian Banks. Unfamiliarity with joint 
stock organisation is also an obstacle. The attitude of Government aiia_ public au- 
thorities has not always been sympathetic and helpful towards Indian banks. 
The growth of foreign institutions in the country has circumscribed the 
growth for Indian banks, and their competition has been growing. The 
limited amount of trade in Indian hands and the setback received by 
Indian traders of late, limits the clientele, which Indian banks yan reach. Indian 
firms and persons do not always give preference to Indian institutions and sometime 
they are precluded from doing so, when they would like to patronise Indian joint 
stock banks. 

There is no dearth of capital in India for the next stage of advance, and if 
measures for the encouragement of joint stock banking were adopted, it will not be 
unreasonable to expect, that at least a dozen new banks on a large scale would 
come into existence. 

Indian joint stock banks enjoy in India no privilege of any kind. A definite 
policy should be enunciated by the state declaring it to be an important purpose and 
public object to encourage the growth of Indian joint stock ^ banks. The precedent 
for such policy exists in the encouragement of the co-operative application of such 
policy in the case of Indian joint stock banks is not less important.^ 

Interference with joint stock banking and the imposition of additional regulations 
would be justified without definite encouragement. The encouragement should take 
the form of same privileges which the co-operative banks enjoy at present, same 
facilities for opening branches, as the Imperial Bank, rediscount facilities with the 
Reserve Bank and a special rediscount rate, whenever the Reserve Bank finds it 
convenient, facilities for advance against ‘pronotes’ and suitable collateral from the 
Reserve Bank. There should further be encouragement to amalgamation of smaller 
banks by the exemption of super-tax for the first five years of the existence of the 
new company. 

The designation ^exchange banks’ derived from ^eastern exchange banks’ in the 
London money market is misleading in India, because these banks do every other 
class of business. The proper classification would be foreign banks in contrast with 
Indian banks. 

The share of Indians in India’s forcigti trade is small and is estimated at 15 per 
cent, by the Indian Chamber of Commerce, Calcutta. 

The idea, that foreign banks in India are financing foreign trade only, is fiction. 
The largest bulk of their operations is in the finance of internal trade. 

‘Exchange’ banks had a great share in shaping opinion on matters affecting trade 
and finance both here and in London. The expression of such opinion was through 
British Chambers of Commerce, which were generally hostile to and intolerant of 
Indian efforts and Indian aspirations. Essential financial reform^ were obstructed by 
them. They acted selfishly and took every advantage of the political and economic 
situation in this country and the embarrassment of Government, to secure their own 
ends. 

Public opinion in India has demanded in the past that the field of banking 
should be reserved for institutions registered in India. 

The open door to foreign banks in India should cease and a system of license 
should be established. The issue of a license must be a matter of absolute discretion 
of the authority, on whom the duty is fixed, and its renewal must also be a matter 
of their judgment. 
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The power of licensing is a part of the sovereign power of the State and if the 
Reserve Bank Board are entrusted with this power, they would have to take into 
account, when necessary, “reasons of state.” which may be divorced from banking 
and financial considerations. 

It is essential, that the licensing of foreign banks should be instituted forthwith, 
and pending th« establishment of the Reserve Bank, the Standing Finance Committee 
of the Indian Legislature should exercise this power. 

It is not desirable that a system of licensing should be instituted for Indian 
banks also. The object of licensing foreign banks is to protect different classes of 
Indian public and Indian institutions from unsound foreign banks, from malpractices, 
unfair competition, anti-social and anti-national activities which they might 
indulge in. 

The terms should be elastic to meet an emergent situation, or to ward off an 
apprehended danger. 

The claim of foreign banks to equality with Indian banks would mean the 
negation of all regulation in their case. 

The main terms of the license are to be : — 

(1) The licensed banks should not receive deposits in India from Indian-born 
persons or joint stock companies registered in India, 

(2) The licensed bank shall confine its branches to the port areas only, and no 
branch shall be opened in the interior. 

(3) Controlling interests, directly or indirectly, shall not be acquired in Indian 
institutions in order to defeat the above ijro vision, or for any other motive. 

(4) The existing branches in the interior should be withdrawn ^prorata’ within 
five years, and the banks concerned should submit forthwith a programme 
indicating the manner and extent to which they will be withdrawn during each of 
of these five years. 

(5) It shall not be open to the licensee to engage in this country, in trustee 
business, which would put Indian funds in its hands. 

(6) Except the manager and one official in each branch under him, the 
whole staff shall be Indian. 

(7) ^ The licensed bank shall pay full income-tax on its earnings in this country 
and disclose all accounts and particulars to enable the revenue authorities to frame 
the demand. 

Licensing must have a definite aim of national policy and should not be a mere 
formality . 

Every country in the world has devised regulation of the activities of foreign banks 
to suit its requirements. New countries, like the United States of America whose 
banking organization was built on model lines later, keep a predominant share in 
banking in their own hands. Taking of deposits of American money by foreign 
banks is absolutely prohibited in such financial centres as New York, Canada, 
South Africa and Austria, in the Empire, have felt resentment at the dominance in 
their country of institutions controlled from London and have taken various steps 
against such domination. 



REPORT OF THE 


INDIAN MILITARY COLLEGE COMMITTEE 


( The Chetwode Committee ) 

_ The Indian Military College Committee was formed by the Government of India 
with the approval of the Secretary of State, in pursuance of the resolution contained 
o ^ (^) report of Sub-Committee No. YII (Defence) of the 

Round Table Conference. The resolution ran as follows : — 

“In order to avoid delay the Government of India be instructed to set up a 
committee of experts, both British and Indian (including representatives of the 
Indian States) to work out the details of the establishment of such a college.’’ 

^ The orders appointing the committee were published in the following notification 
m the 'Gazette of India’ (No, 312, dated the 23rd May 1931) 

“In accordance with the recommendation of the Defence Sub-Committee of the 
Round Table Conference, the Governor-General-in-Council, with the approval of 
the Secretary of State for India, has been pleased to constitute a committee of 
experts including representatives of Indian States, in order to work out the details 
of the_ establishment of a military college in India to train candidates for commis- 
sions in all arms of Indian Defence service.” 

The Committee consisted of the following 

Chairman : — Kis Excellency the Commander-in-Chief in India. 

Metubers (1) Officials The Chief of the General Staff: The Adjutant General 
in India ; The Secretary to the Government of India in the Army Department : 
The Deputy Military Secretary, Army Headquarters ; Sir George Anderson, Director 
of Public Instruction, Punjab ; Khan Bahadur Sharbat Khan. C.I.E. 

(2) Non-Officials : — Sir Abdur Rahim, Sir P. S. Sivaswamy Aiyer, Rao Bahadur 
Chaudhri Chhotu Ram, Sir H. A. J. Gidney, Dr. B. S. Moonje, S. N. Mukherji, 
Principal St. Stephen’s College, Delhi ; Captain Sher Mohammad Khan, Captain 
Narain Singh Bahadur, M.C.. I.D.S.M. 

(3) Members from Indian States Major General Rao Raja Ganapat Rao 
Raghunath Raj wade, C.B,E., Inspector General of Gwalior Army ; Colonel Lachraan 
Singh, Quarter-master-General, Patiala State Forces ; Lieut. -Colon el Mirza Kader Beg, 
Sardar Bahadur, Commandant, 1st Hyderabad I. S. Lancers. 

The Committee assembled in Simla on the 25th May 1931 and concluded its 
agenda on the 20th June. The report was signed on the 15th July. Expenditure 
on the Committee amounted to about Rs. 17.500, exclusive of the cost of printing 
and publishing the report. 


Extract from the Report 

The following are extracts from the report to which minutes of dissent were 
appended by Sir Abdur Rahim, Sir P. S. Sivaswamy Aiyer, Chaudhari Chotu Ram, 
Dr. B. S. Moonje, Prof. S. N. Mukherji and Major General Raj wade. 

Nature Of The College 

lu the preparation of oar scheme for a Military College the first 
point that calls for a decision is whether the length of the course at the 
Collie should conform to those of cadet colleges in Great Britain, or to those of 
the Dominions and the United States. The course at Wool which and Sandhurst 
extend over three half-yearly terms, or eighteen months in all. The course at 
Cranwell, which includes, besides general education, a certain amount of technical 
instructiou, lasts for two yef»rs. The_ courses at the colleges at Kingston in Canada, 
Duntroon in Australia, and West Point in the United States, on the other hand, 
last for four years. ^ These courses include a considerable element of technical 
education. ^ The Indian Sandhurst Committee of 1925-26, in their scheme for an 
Indian Military College, recommended a course of three years of which the first year 
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should be devoted mainly to aeadomic study, and the last two years mainly to 
military training. The Skeen Committee made this recommendation after an 
exhaustive inquiry into the military^ training system of other countries, conducted 
by a special sub-committee which visited Great Britain, France, Canada and the 
United States for the purpose. 

The Skeen Committee suggested that the course should last for three years, of 
which the first year should be devoted mainly to academic study and the last two 
mainly to military training. 

We gather from educational reports and from other sources of information that 
in recent years, the ordinary Indian schools have shown considerable improvement 
in the directions indicated by the Skeen Committee, especially in the provision of 
better buildings and play-grounds, in a larger supply of trained teachers, in better 
organised games and physical training, but Indian boys still suffer from many dis- 
advantages. The financial resources of the schools are often inadequate; the schools 
sometimes are overcrowded by the large {proportion of failures at Matriculation (which 
is a lenient test) ; the pupils are overstrained by being expected from an early age 
to study an excessive number of languages and the use of English as the medium 
of instruction is a very serious handicap to a proper understanding of the subject 
of study and to a quickening of the intelligence of the pupils, while even in the 
collegiate stage many students are so deficient in English that they are unable to 
follow the leciures which are delivered in that language. 

But there are other disadvantages which appear to us to result from an imper- 
fectly devised system of education. 

It is essential that professional education should be based on the firm foundation 
of general education. We have noticed from certain university calendars that there 
is a tendency towards premature specialisation and that subjects such as biology, 
philosophy and economics may be taken by students at what would appear too 
early an age. There does not seem to us sufficient guarantee that boys have always 
received an adequate grounding in what are usually considered to be the basic sub- 
jects of school education. 

Again, such general education should be given, in our opinion, in a good and 
well-regulated school but we observe that many boys pass Matriculation at the early 
age of fifteen (or even younger) and then proceed to a college. They thus lose the 
bracing stimulus of school life, and are denied suitable training in those qualities 
which are so valuable to success in life. However beneficial it may be in other 
directions, a college education is no substitute for good school education (with its 
school games, and its school methods of work) for boys who are on the threshold of 
professional study. 

College Education, No Good 

We are glad, therefore, that something has been done to remedy this 
defect. The Prince of Wales’ Royal Indian Military College at Dehra Dun 
has already gone far to prove that Indian boys readily respond to the 
type of training which is given in that institution and that many Indian pa- 
rents appreciate its value ; and we have been impressed by the favourable opinions 
voiced by the Skeen Committee and by many of their witnesses in support of that 
institution. The Chiefs’ Cffileges have a good record in certain directions but it is 
doubtful whether the training imparted therein is conducive to the proper encourage- 
ment of self-reliance and other such qualities. The King George’s school at Jhelum, 
JuIIundur and Ajmer give promise of providing that type of school training which 
we consWer to be desirable in this connection. Some of the European schools arc 
now giving to boys up to eighteen years of age good training for life. It is also 
hoped that the intermediate colleges of the type recommended by the Calcutta 
University Commission will be successful in providing good school training up to 
the Intermediate standard. 

We also hope that the aims of the late Mr, S. R. Das will soon be realised and 
that a school of the type desired by him will be established. 

Length of Course We are in general agreement therefore with the Skeen Com- 
mittee as regards the length of the course. ^ We consider that until such time, at 
any rate, as the defects pointed out by us in the civil educational systems of India 
arc overcome, the normal course oi training of Indian military cadets should be a 
full three years. Indian army cadets by reason of their previous military training 
will however require a course of two years only. 
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Mr. Mukherji and Sir Sivaswamy Aiyar considered that Indian Array cadets 
should undergo the full three years’ course. 

Age of Extry 

We are however in favour of a later age of entry than that contemplated by the 
Skeen Committee and we recommended that it should be the same as laid down for 
Indian cadets for Sandhurst at present, namely 18 to 20 years. The retention of 
these limits should ensure reasonably high standard of general education from 
the successful candidates. 

After much discussion, therefore, we adopted the following formula, which cons- 
titues our definite recommendation. 

‘We agree to a course of 3 years and an age of cutry of 18—20 years provided 
that the regulations as to service are suitably modified so as to ensure that in re- 
gard to the age and prospects of attaining command of units and for the purpose 
of promotion, seniority and pension, officers graduating the Indian Military College 
will not be prejudiced in comparison with British officers entering the Indian army 
from the British cadet colleges, but will be on an equal footing with such officers in 
ail respects. The same principle should be maintained if the time-scale of promotion 
is hereafter abolished. 

Sei.ection of Candidates 

The nexi point that we have to consider is the method 1 1 selection of candidates 
for the college. There are at present 20 vacancies at Sandhurst offered annually by 
competition to Indians. In addition to these vacancies a number of Viceroy’s Com- 
missioned officers not exceeding 5 in any one year may be nominated to Sandhurst, 
subject to their satisfying certain standards. Of 20 vacancies open to competition a 
certain proportion, not exceeding 20 per cent may be filled by nomination of can- 
didates who have qualified at the examination, but have not succeeded in obtaining 
a place by competition. This power of nomination was conferred on the Comman- 
der-in-Chief in accordance with a recommendation of the Skeen Committee which 
had reference, however, to the Indian Military College, rather than to Sandhurst. 
It involves the somewhat invidious procedure of rejecting candidates who have 
succeeded in open competition, in favour of others who have merely qualified. It is 
probably for this reason that the power was not exercised on the only occasion (at 
the examination of November 1929) when it exceeded the total vacancies offered. 
The number of Viceroy’s Cora mis noned officers so far norainated to Sandhurst is 
only 2 and both of these were over the normal age limit of 25 when they were 
norainated. 

We found great difficulty in reaching a substantial measure of agreement as ^ to 
the proportion of the 60 vacancies which should be allotted to open competition 
and nomination respectively. Most of us consider it essential to reserve a large 
number of vacancies for the classes that furnish reel aits to the army in order to 
encourage those classes generally to ensure to them their due representation in 
King’s Commissioned ranks, and to offer adequate prospects of promotion of the 
rank and file. In this last connexion, some of us were greatly influenced by the 
decision of Government gradually to reorganise the officer establishments of ludian- 
ising units on the British pattern, consisting of 28 King’s Commissioned Officers 
in a battalion, as compared with the existing establishments of 12 

King’s Commissioned and 18 or 19 Viceroy’s Commissioned Officers. 

This decision involves the eventual elimination of the Viceroy’s Commis- 
sioned Officer, no less than the British Officer, from Indianising units. 

Although it was taken, we understand in 1928, the stage has not yet been reached at 
which it has been necessary to post an Indian King’s Commissioned officer in dis- 
placement of a Viceroy’s Commissioned officer in any of the units concerned. This 
stage will, however, be reached very shortly. We need hardly point out that in 
the Indian Array as at present constituted, every enlisting Indian soldier can, and 
probably does, aspire to attain the Viceroy’s Commission. If this goal is to be 
withdrawn from him under the new organization it will clearly be necessary to 
substitute for its prospects, at least as attractive as those which the Indian soldier 
has hitherto enjoyed, of attaining to commissioned, ranks. The present Viceroy’s 
Commissioned officers and the more senior of the Non-Commissioned officers will 
not be seriously affected, since the change will be a gradual one. We must look 
rather to the interests of the younger serving soldier and of those who enlist 
hereafter. 
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Proportional Allotment of Vacancies 

The majority of U8 are in favour of allotting half the vacancies at the Indian 
Military College, i. e, 30 a year, to cadets from the ranks of the Indian Army. 
Of the remaining 30 vacancies, we recommend that 24 a year should be open to 
competition and _ that the Gommander-in-Chief should have the right te hll sis 
vacancies by nomination from among those candidates who have qualified at the 
entrance examination, but failed to secure a place in open competition. We suggest 
that in making these nominations special consideration should be given to candi- 
dates who are members of the Auxiliary and Territorial Forces, including the 
University Training Corps. We are all agreed that, in the event of the Commander 
in-Chief being unable, owing to tack of suitable candidates either to select Indian 
army cadets upto the proportion decided upon, or not requiring to exercise his 
power of nomination to the full extent the resulting balance, should be added to 
competitive vacancies and allotted to candidates according to the examination 
results. 

Mr. Mukherji would prefer that the allotment should be at least 30 vacancies for 
open competition, not more than 24 for Indian Army cadets, and not more than 6 
for nomination. These were the proportions originally proposed by Sir Abdur 
Rahim as well as the ofiicial members of the Committee. 

Sir P. S. Sivaswamy Aiyar, Dr. Moonje, and Major-General Rajwade, 
dissenting from the views of the majority, recommended the allocation 
of a much higher proportion of the vacancies to open competition. Sir 
Sivaswamy Aiyar and Dr. Moonje would reserve 48 out of the 60 vacan- 
cies for competition and altogether for Indian Army cadets and nominated 
candidates. Major General Rajwade would allot 40 to competition, 20 to Indian 
Army cadets, and none to nominated candidates. These members contend that the 
recommendations of the majority would unduly favour the classes at present recruited 
in the Army at the expense of all other classes. They point out that even in the 
open competition in force since 1928, a large proportion of the successful candidates 
have come from the enlisted classes, and they see no reason to apprehend that this 
proportion will diminish under the new condiJons. 

In making our definite recommendation in accordance with the view accepted by 
the majority, we need only add that we do not intend that these proportions should 
be regarded as unalterable. They can, and obviously should, be revised in either 
direction, if experience at any time proves them to bo unsuitable. 

Entrance 

We are of opinion that it would be inadvisable to insist on specified educational 
qualifications for admission to the entrance test, especially in view of the variation 
in university standards and of the fact that many schools do not prepare boys for 
Indian university examinations. While a high level of general attainments will 
naturally be expected from candidates, wc consider that the entrance examination 
itself will provide all that is necessary by way of an educational standard. 

Under the present system military medical boards are held at local centres about 
six weeks before each entrance examination. This is a convenient arrangement, and 
we recommend that it be continued, A candidate who is dissatisfied with the ' ver- 
dict of a medical board has the right to demand an appeal board, which is there- 
upon convened, as soon as possible, and before the entrance examination takes place. 
We recommend that, in cases where a specialist opinion is required, a specialist, 
preferably a civilian, should be included in the appeal board in future. 

The examination of Indian candidates lor the British cadet colleges is at present 
conducted, both in England and in India, by the Civil Service Commissioners of 
Great Britain. The papers set are the same as those for British candidates, with a 
few modifications to suit Indian requirements, e. g., the substitution of Indian for 
European Modern History, the inclusion of some oriental languages in the list of 
subjects and of a number of special questions, suitable for Indians, in the general 
knowledge paper. 

With the inauguration of an Indian Military College, the task of conducting the 
examinations must clearly be transferred to an authority in India. We recommend 
accordingly that the Public Service Commission be asked to undertake this duty, 
general standard of the examination should be maintained at its present level! 
Indian candidates, who are already in the United Kingdom, should be allowed to 
appear at a simultaneous examination, the papers being sent from India under 
sealed cover. 
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Interview And Record Test 

This test is now conducted fay a Board consisting of two Indian Army Officers, 
who must have commanded Indian units, and of whom the senior (generally the 
Adjutant-General in India) presides over the Board, one civil official, normally of 
the Education Department ; and one non-official Indian gentleman nominated by 
the Governor-General. This last appointment follows a recommendation of the Skeen 
Committee, who, no doubt, foresaw that possibly none of the_ the three official mem- 
bers of the Board would be an expert in the art of drawing out a candidate’s 
knowledge and bent, and considered therefore that the presence of a non-official 
would _ compensate for this deficiency, and tend to inspire some confi- 
dence in the candidate. If, however, as we hope, the entire examination will be 

conducted by the Public Service Commission , the need for a non-oMcial member 
of the Board will disappear. Our recommendation is that the Board should include 
one or two members of the Public Service Commission, as the Commission itself 
may decide on each o^casiou. If there is one he should be an Indian. There 
should be two scyiior officers of the Indian Army appointed as at present. The 

member of the Commission or the senior of the two members, as the case might 

be, should preside. 

Captain Sher Mohammad Khan, and Captain Narain Singh are of opinion that 
the Board should not contain more than one member of the Public Service Com- 
mission. Dr. Moonje, Sir Abdur Rahim and Major-General Rajwade recommend 
that the Board should consist of one member of the Commission and two non- 
official gentlemen, besides the two military officers. Chaudhuri Ohhotu Ram recom- 
mends that if there are two members of the Public Service Commission on the 
Board, a third member belonging to the enlisted classes should also be appointed. 
We at(-.ach much importance to this test in which due attention should be paid not 
merely to the record but even more to the several activities of each candidate out- 
side the class room. 

Course and Organization op the Military College. 

It will be advisable to appoint the Commandant and the Assistant Commandant 
some months before the opening of the College in order to enable them to work out 
the administrative and instructional details as thoroughly as possible. Other senior 
members of the staff should also be appointed at such time as will ensure a full dis- 
cussion of the time table, etc., and the preparation of lectures. In our opinion, it is 
essential that the Commandant should be’in close touch with all arrangements regard- 
ing the construction of buildings and the provision of equipment, furniture, etc., on 
the permanent site. 

In our opinion, the main desideratum is to eliminate ‘wastage’ as far as possible 
and to ensure that a high percentage of cadets shall be successful iu the final 
examination. In the early stages, it will probably be difficult to decide whether or 
not a candidate for admission will prove himself at a later stage to be suited to a 
career. We are keenly anxious that, in the first place, a cadet who appears to the 
authorities to be unsuitable, will be removed from the College at as early a date as 
possible so that he will be able to continue his studies elsewhere, and, in the second 
place, that his vacancy in the College will be filled by another as soon as possible. 
We therefore recommend that, before the end of the first year, a serious test should 
be conducted by the college authorities with the object of deciding on the suitability 
of each cadet in that year. The Commandant’s proposals for the removal of cadets 
should be subject to the sanction of the Commander-in-Chief on the advice of the 
principal staff officer or officers concerned. In this connection we propose further 
that, on passing the test above mentioned, the cadet should be called upon to decide 
finally whether he will follow a military career. If he decides to do so, the parent, 
or guardian and the cadet should enter into a contract with the State, in which the 
cadet should engage to serve in the army for a period of five years from the date of 
his Commission. In default Government should be empowered to recover the cost 
of his education at the College up to a limit which we suggest should be fixed 
at Ra. 5,000. We desire to make three i*ecommendations in regard to the organisation 
of the College, which appear to us of great importance : — 

(a) It is essential that the cadets should be trained in a spirit of self-reliance. 
We therefore suggest that no private servant should be permitted in the. institution. 
The necessary number of College servants will be provided, (b) It is essential that a 
spirit of unity should prevail in the College, and we therefore suggest that the 

46 
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feedinc*’ and other arrangements should be placed on a common basis, (e) The average 
age of^the students who have entered by direct competition will be 21 years and the 
average age of Indian army cadets will be considerably higher. It is very necessary 
from ‘all points of view that students of this standing should enjoy adequate privacy. 
We recommend therefore that every cadet should have a room to himself. 

Fees And Expenses 

We have two standards to guide us in framing an estimate. The cost to 
Indian cadet at Sandhurst of one and a half years’ course amounts to £C77 toward® 
which the Indian Government contributes about £200, so that the cost to a cadet’s 
parent or guardian comes to about £477, that is nearly Rs. 6,500. Then we have 
the example of the Royal Military College at Dehra Dun, which provides a public 
school education on British lines. Here the normal expenses to the parent or 
guardian for a student, inclusive of everything, amounts to Rs. 1,700 per annum as 
against the cost of Government of Rs. 2,600 per annum. The course at Dehra Dun 
extends over years so that the total cost to a student’s parent amounts to Rs. 
11,900 before he becomes eligible to compete for a vacancy at Sandhurst. If the 
candidate is successful at the examination he has to find between Rs. 6,000 and 
Rs. 6,500 for the Sandhurst course, that is to say, the total cost to him comes to 
Rb. 18,400 in years. That gives us a little over Rs. 2,000 per annum and for 
three years about Rs. 6,500. We do not know yet what the cost of running the 
Indian Military College will be to Government, and w^e have to consider the 
question of cost to the cadet’s parents entirely on its own merits. 

We consider that like Army cadets at the cadet's colleges in England, Indian 
Army cadets should receive their education at the Indian Military College free 
of charge. We recommend further that these cadets, on admission to the college, 
should be granted pay at the rate of Rs. GO per mensem. We would leave it to 
the military authorities to decide whether any part of this should be treated as 

deferred pay. , . , i i 

Sons of military officers and soldiers:—^Q recommend that cadets who are the 

sons, or in very exceptional circumstances, the grandsons in the male line 
of military officers and soldiers of the Indian Army or Indian State Forces, should 
be eligible for a remission of fees, according to circumstances up to one half of 
the total. 

King's India cadetships. ~We are of opinion, subject to the concurrence of the 
Army Council, that a due proportion of the King’s cadetships, King’s India 
cadetships, and cadet scholarships for which Indian cadets are eligible at the cadet 
colleges in England, should be transferred to the Indian Military College. 

Scholarships.— W q recommend that the various scholarships now offered to 
Indian cadets at Sandhurst and Woolwich should be transferred to the new College. 
These are the Sir Pratap Singh Memorial Silver Wedding Fund and Birdw^ood- 
Tehri scholarships and the special scholarships instituted by the Government o! 
Bombay for cadets of that Presidency. We express a hope that other local 
Governments and private individuals will found similar scholarships in future. We 
recommend that the Central Government also should devise some system either of 
scholarships or remission of fees, to assist deserving Indian cadets of limited means 
other than the sons of railtary officers or soldiers. 

Fees reconimcnded by the Committee , — We feel it to be important that the cost 
of the full course at the Indian Military College should be substantially less than 
that incurred by Indian parents in sending their sons to cadet colleges in England 
and that the annual cost also should be less than at the Royal Military College 
at Dehra Dun. We have attempted to work out detailed figures and to arrive at 
an estimate of the normal expenses of a cadet at the new Colleges, but we have 
not been able to produce any results of value. We must, therefore, content our- 
selves with a general recommendation that the fees and other expenses should be 
so calculated that the average annual cost to the individual should be not much 
more than Rs. 1,500, and that the total for the whole course should not exceed Rs. 
4,600. This figure includes tuition, board and lodging, uniform, books, pocket 
money fixed at a reasonable amount, games, subscriptions. It does not include 
vacations or private clothes. Dr. Moonje, dissenting from this recommendation, 
considers that the total expenses of a cadet should not in any case exceed Rs. 
75 a month. 
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Indian State Fokce Cadets. 

Under the Resolution of the Defence Sub-Comraittee of the Round Table Con- 
ference, our Colle^>G is also to train prospective officers of the Indian State Forces. 
After some discussion we came to the unanimous conclusion that 20 vacancies a year 
in addition to the 60 vacancies for British India would be a reasonable provision 
for Indian State Force cadets. We consider, subject of course to the consent of 
the_ Rulers of the Sates concerned, that 20 vacancies should be allotted amonp; the 
various Indian States that maintain State Forces in the proportions of the strength 
of their troops as shown in the Indian State Forces Army List. We^ think that 
it should^ be left to individual States to decide how many of the vacancies allotted 
to them in any year should be filled by competition within the State and by 

selection of army cadets respectively. Those candidates who entered by open com- 

petition would have to reach the same qualifying standard as candidates from 
British India, Army cadets from the Indian State Forces would similarly be re- 
quired to pass tests of the same general standard as those demanded from Indian 
Array cadets. It is obvious that all candidates from Indian States must be 
sufficiently wmll educated to take full advantage of the course and assist in maintain- 
ing the general level of efficiency at the college. Competitive candidates should be 
required to pass the medical test conducted under the authority of the Army 
Department. Army cadets should be required to produce a certificate to show that 
they fulfil the same standards of physical fitness as the Indian Army cadets. We 
do not recommend that Indian St.ates should be invited to contribute any funds 
towards the establishment of the College, or its maintenance when established. In 
view of this, the majority of us consider that the full expenses of the course should 
be payable in respect ”of all Indian State Forces cadets whether entering the 
College by competition within the State or as army cadets. The cost of any re- 
mission of fees granted to individuals should be borne by the State concerned. ^ 

Dr. Moonje, Sir H. Gidiiey, Major-General Rajwade, Colonel Lachhman Singh 
and Captain Narain Singh dissent from the above opinion and consider that some 
concessions should be gratited to Indian State Forces cadets at the expense of the 
Government of India as the States have always taken their due share in the military 
responsibilities of the Empire. 

Indian Air Force Cadets 

It appears from Resolution (2) (bj in paragraph 4 of the Report of the Defence 
Sub-Committee of the Round Table Conference that the Conference intended that 
cadets should be trained for the Indian Air Force at the Indian Military College. 
In view however of the great difficulties of providing adequate flying, training and 
technical instruction in this country, such as are obtained at Cranwell, we have care- 
fully considered, as an open question, whether the existing arrangements for Indian 
Air Force cadets should not be maintained for some time to come. In our dis- 
cussions on this subject we have had the benefit of the presence and advice of the 
Air Officer Commanding in India, Air Vice Marshal Sir John vSteel. He is of opi- 
nion that the course which we propose at the Indian Military College would form 
a suitable foundation of training for officers of the Indian Air Force, ^suming 
that there will be adequate instruction in mechanics. He is further of opinion that 
it would not be feasible for Air Force candidates to do anything less than the com- 
plele course, as much of the work done would not then be properly consolidated 
before the cadet left the college. Officers commissioned from the college would have 
to undergo a year’s course at a flying training school as pilot officers on probation. 
In this way Indian cadets would become pilot officers between the age 
of 21 and 23. 

Flying Training School. — The cost of establishing a Flying Training School in 
India under present conditions would be prohibitive. We are informed that the 
cost of a Flying Training School in England, containing on an average 60 pupils 
under training, amounts to approximately £200,000 a year ; and that allowing for 
wastage, the average cost to the State of each pupil^ who passes out is about £4000. 
It is obvious that India cannot afford to pay on this scale for the training of the 
very small number of pilot officers that she requires. 

We recommend, therefore, that until the number of pilots 'required justifies _ the 
expenditure on a Flying Training School in India, Indian cadets should continue 
to go to Cranwell for the complete course oJE two years. They should then be 
attached to a Service Squadron in England for six months (to include a short 
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course at the school of Army Co-operation) : and subsequently be attached to a 
Service Squardron in India for a further period of six months. We recommend 
further that the Air Ministry should be asked to allow the present reduced rates 
for Indian cadets at Cranwell to continue as a temporary measure. 

We consider that Indian flying officers should be sent to England for specialist 
courses as required : that the possibility of starting a small flying training school in 
India should be very carefully investigated ; and that it should be the policy of the 
Government of India to establish such a school as soon as the number of pilots to 
be trained justifies such expenditure, provided that the financial situation permits. 
When this stage is reached the question whether cadets should pass through the 
Indian Military College before going to the flying training school in India should 
be reconsidered. 

Post Graduate Courses.— We were asked to consider whether graduates of the 
Indian Military College who enter the technical arms of the service should continue 
to receive post graduate instruction in the United Kingdom. We were informed 
that there would be no difficulty in organising an adeg^uate course of instruc- 
tion at Kakul to take the place of Larkhill for the artillery, or at Jubbulpore 
to take the place of Catterick for the Corps of Signals. Officers of the Royal 
Engineers at present take a course at Cambridge University and Chatham, lasting 
altogether about two years. At Cambridge they are required to take an honour’s 
degree iu mechanical engineering. We think that the Thomson College at Roorkee 
and perhaps other colleges should be able to provide all that is necessary in the 
way of general training, and that the requisite special courses, in subjects such as 
electricity and railway construction, could also be arranged. 

We consider that all young Indian officers before joining their own units should 
be attached to British units in this country for one year, as is already the practice 
in the cavalry and infantry. We do not recommend that they should be attached 
to British units in the United Kingdom, although this suggestion had the support 
of the Skeen Committee. All the benefits derived from associating with British 
officers in the daily routine of regimental life can, in our opinion, be obtained as 
easily in this country as in England, while in the former the young Indian officer 
has the advantages also of the society of his own countrymen and of being able to 

visit his home. v- -l t t 

We have already drawn attention to certain disadvantages from which Indian 
boys suffer in their education, and to certain defects in the educational system. It 
is mainly on account of these defects, that we have agreed to recommend a three 
years’ course at the Indian Military College. We have also alluded to the admirable 
training which is now given at the Prince of Wales’ Royal Indian Military College, 
Dehra Dun. The main cause of the success of this institution is that it supplies 
the opportunity and the resources to provide good school education to boys up t^o 
13 or 19 years of age. It is unfortunate that, for our purposes, there are few, if 
any, other schools which have similar opportunities and resources. This is due very 
largely, as already shown, to the fact that the majority of boys pass Matriculation 
before the age mentioned above and thus leave school prematurely. 

We agree that the College should be enlarged as soon as possible up to the 
maximum limit of its present accommodation and staff, and thereafter gradually 
enlarged up to the limit suggested by the Skeen Committee. Wc would add that, 
in our opinion, the cost of training should be reduced to Rs. 100 a month. We 
recognise, howver, that as expansion takes place, it will become increasingly difficult, 
if not impossible, for the military authorities to remain responsible for the manage- 
ment of the college. A college of the size suggested will be turning out about 40 
boys annually, a number of one third as large again as the total vacancies 
obtainable by open examination for the Indian Military College in the initial stage. 
We must, moreover, expect increasing competition from other institutions, with the 
result that eventually only a small proportion of Dehra Dun boys will have a 
reasonable prospect of entering the Indian Military College. At that stage, definite 
provision will have to be made for preparing the majority of the students for 
admission to advanced university courses and so civil careers— a task which the 
military authorities could not undertake. Our recommendation can therefore only 
be that the military authorities should remain in control of the Dehra Dun College 
for so long as is found practicable. Dr. Moonje was of the opinion that the cost 
of training should not exceed Rs. 75 per month. 

As regards other institutions we note with satisfaction that the military authorities 
intend to improve the standards of education at the King George^s Royal Indian 
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Military Schools at Jhelum, Jullundur and Ajmer, particularly in the teaching of 
English, with a view to increasing the number and quality of candidates for Indian 
Army cadetships. 

We recommend that members of the Auxiliary and Territorial forces should be 
eligible for nomination to the college as Indian Army cadets, provided that they 
are within the same age limits and satisfy the same educational tests as are 
prescribed for cadets from the regular a^mJ^ We think that it would be desirable 
also to insist that candidates from these forces should undergo a period of attach- 
ment to a regular unit for, say, six mouths before procreding to the college. _ We 
do not make a similar recommendation for members of the University Training 
Corps, as these will generally speaking be within the age limits of the open 
examination, and there is no reason, therefore, why they should not enter the 
College by that examination or through the Indian Territorial Force as Indian' 
Army cadets. Moreover, the military training imparted in the University Training 
Corps is necessarily of a lower standard than in the Auxiliary Force and the other 
Territorial units all of whom are liable for military -service. 

Sir Abdur Rahim, Mr. Muklierj!. Majcr-Geneial Rajvade, Dr. Moonje, Sir. H. 
Gidney and Sir Sivaswamy Aiyer, dissenting from the majority, are of opinion that 
members of the University Training Coi'jjs should be eiiaible for direct appointment 
to Indian Army cadetships. 

The Skeen Committee, as well as the Defence Sub-Committee of the Round 
Table Conference, proposed that after the opening of the Indian Military College, 
Indian cadets should continue to be admitted to cadet colleges in Eugland. We 
find ourselves unable to support this recommendation. It is our object to give the 
new College a good start, and to encourage its successful development to the 
utmost. During its earlier stages the greater prestige of Sandhurst would 
undoubtedly attract a certain number of candidates who could afford to go there ; 
and these, when commissioned iu the Indian Army, would tend to regard themselves 
as superior to their contemporaries from the Indian College. Such an attitude 
would have the worst possible effect upon the esprit de corps of young Indian 

officers. Nor do we think that it would be justified in actual fact. The new College, 
planned and organized, as it wdll be exclusively for Indian cadets in their own 
country, must surely provide a more suitable and efficient training for the Indian 
officer of the future than a course designed for British youths in England, 
however thorough and however carefully adapted the latter course may be. 
Sir. Abdur Rahim, Dr. Moonje and Mr. Mukherji dissent from this recom- 
mendation. 

We have considered a number of possible sites for the College. The ideal site 

for our purpose would be in a place occupying a central or at _ any rate easily 

accessible position, with a temperate climate all the year round, with adequate room 
for expansion and for training purposes, and with a military garrison in the 

neighbourhood. It should not be situated in a large towm, nor on the other hand 
too far in the country. It should, if possible, possess some vacant buildings which 
could be utilized temporarily to start the College while the main and permanent 
buildings were being erected. We did not expect to light upon any place in India 
fulfilling all these requirements nor have we done so. Bearing them however^ in 
mind, we have considered the possibilities of a variety of places including 
Bangalore, Satara, Poona, Deolali^ Mhow, Pachmarhi, Shillong, Saugor, Dehra Dun, 
and Abbottabad. We eventually reduced the choice to three places, Satara, Mhow 
and Dehra Dun. All these have the advantages of a moderate climate and relative 
accessibility, Satara possesses a certain number of buildings which could be utilized, 
but there are no troops in the neighbourhood. In all three places the question of 
water supply would require careful consideration. The majority of us are inclined 
to favour Dehra Dun, where a large and suitable site could probably be obtained 
without difficulty. We are content however to leave the final selection to 
the Government of India on the understanding that every effort will be 
made to establish the College by the autumn of 1932, if possible, on its permanent site. 



REPORT OF THE 

HIJLI SHOOTING ENQUIRY COMMITTEE 


The following is the full text, of the report submitted by the committee con- 
sisting of the Bon’ble Mr. Justice S, C. Mullick, I. C. S., Judge, Hi^h Court, Cal- 
cutta, and Mr. J. G. Drummond, I. C. S., ComrniFsioner, Rajshahi Division, on the 
causes and incidents of the occurrence at the Hijli Detention Camp on the 16th, 
Septe^nber 1031 and was issued to the press on the 28th. October 1931 : — 

“We were appointed a committee to inquire into the occurrence at the Hijli 
Detention Camp on September 16, 1931. The terms of reference were to investigate 
the occurrence, its causes and incidents and to submit to the Government of Bengal 
a report of our findings. 

We assembled at Hijli in the evening of Monday. October 5, and began our 
investigation the following day. Both the detenus and the camp staff were repre- 
sented by legal advisers who were allowed to cross-examine witnesses. After the 
evidence was recoided we allowed the legal advisers to represent their respective 
cases fully before us. We went round the Detention Camp as many as four times 
altogether, including a visit we paid at night time in order to see what the place 
would look like (with the compound lamps allighted) at night. 

We examined 58 witnesses altogether, out of which there were as many as 21 de- 
tenus and 4 ‘Taltus”, which means convict servants working as attendants on the 
detenus inside the camp. Besides these witnesses as also the medical witnesses, the 
police witnesses and the Commandant Mr. Baker, we examined three gentlemen who 
apparently had very little connection with the incident in question and these three 
witnesses were Rai Sahib Anath Bandhu Chakravarti. the Assistant Commandant, 
who was lying ill at his house at the time, his nephew Babu Ambica Charan Roy 
who was at the time living with the Rai Sahib, and Babu Birendra Kumar Das 
Gupta, the jailor of the additional special jail at Hijli. With the exception of Rai 
Sahib Anath Bandhu Chakravarti, Babus Ambica Charan Roy and Birendra Kuniar 
Das Gupta, Captain N. N. Choudhari, the Civil Surgeon of Midnapore, and Dr. 
Mazumdar and Dr. Jotindra Mohan Das Gupta, two doctors ^ belonging to the Rail- 
way Hospital at Kharagpur, who in a sense may be called independent witnesses, 
practically all the other witnesses we could examine were interested, belong as they 
did either to the side of the detenus or to the side of the staff. In view of this 
fact we have had to consider the statements of these witiiesscs very carefully in the 
light of probabilities and such independent or circumstantial evidence as was found 
available. 

Description of the Camp 

For the better understanding of this report wc have appended a plan of the 
Detention Camp drawn to scale. The plan shows the position of the sentries on 
the night of September ^'6. The detenus are housed in what was meant to bo the 
Collcctorate of the new district of Hijli lying cast and west. This is a long and 
high two-storeyed building ; in the centre is a lofty tower which is a landmark for 
miles around. For the accommodation of the camp a space 1,000 feet long and 700 
feet broad has been enclosed with a double fence of barbed wire. The building is 
in the middle of this space or compound. Besides the surrouding fences there are 
several internal fences of barbed wire ; in particular there is barbed wire on each side 
of the road which leads from the main gate to the south-east corner of the building. 
The guard room is opposite and close to the main gate. The quarters of the guard 
constables are about 400 yards to the west of the guard room. The Commandant and 
Assistant Commandant live about three-fourth mile and the Armed Inspector about 
l}i miles from the main gate but are connected with the guard room by telephone. 

The occurrence which we are to investigate was the opening of fire by the guard 
on the detenus in Hijli Detention Camp on the night of September 16 at about 9-30 
p. m. Before we proceed to analyse the evidence it would, in our opinion, be con- 
venient to state briefly the points about which thre is no dispute. 
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There no dispute that an alarm was given by the sentry inside the camp. 
There is no dispute that a number of constables rushed into the camp under Ha- 
vildar Rahaman Khan. There is no dispute that the constables opened fire on the 
main building in the camp where the detenus were residing ; and there is no dispute 
that as a result thereof two detenus Babu Santosh Kumar Mitter and Babu Tara- 
keswar Sen Gupta were killed, one on the ground floor of the building and the 
other upstairs, and a number of other detenus, twenty altogether, received injuries 
and in some cases the injuries were of a severe nature necessitating in one case — 
the case of detenu Babu Govinda Pada Dutt— the amputation of the left arm. It 
is undisputed also that the sentries and some of the constables who entered the 
compound after the alarm was given were armed with smooth-bore Martini Henry 
muskets with triangular bayonets, that those who fired seem to have used ball and 
buckshot indiscriminately and that some of the injuries on the detenus were 
gun-shot wounds, some were stabs such as a bayonet might have caused and some 
bruises that might have been due to blows from a lathi or the butt of a musket. 

Origin of the Trouble 

The two parties, we mean the constables on the one side and the detenus on the 
other, were at variance as to how the incident bad begun and as to how the 
occurrence took place. 

Police Version 

The version of the constables was as follows : — There was an inter- 
ference by some of the detenus with sentry No. 3, Chandra Singh. These 
detenus made a deliberate attack on Chandra Singh, whereupon Chandra 

Sigh fired a shot in the air and raised an alarm saying^ ‘Guard turn 

ouP’, and two patrol constables, Chandrikalal and Nahsib Singh, who had 
come to his aid, also fired shots. Thereupon the detenus ran away. There was a 
similar interference with sentry No, 7 Sirajul Hussain, whose bayonet was snatched 
away and who had to fire as many as three shots in order to drive away his 
assailants. Some of the detenus were then making for sentry_ No. 8. In the mean- 
time the guard, which is located in a building opposite the main entrance to the 
cac^, on hearing the alarm, turned out and came between the two gates in charge 
of Havildar Shekhar Singh, Shekhar Singh, however, left the men there and went 
back to the guard room to get orders from the Havildar-in -charge Ramsevak 

Pande as to whether the men should be taken into the camp. The Havildar-in- 

charge sent a telephonic message immediately to the Assistant Commandant Rai 
Sahib Anath Bandhu Chakravarti, telling him that a riot had begun inside the 
camp between the sepoys and the Babus And asking him to give the information 
to the Commandant, Mr. Baker. A telephonic message was sent to Inspector 
Marshall also, who was in his house at the time, about lj4 miles away. 

In the meantime the men between the two gates were joined by several other 
constables— the alarm party — who arrived in charge of another Havildar, Raha- 
man Khan, and under orders of Rahaman the inner gate was opened and all the 
constables assembled there rushed in. Rahaman Khan, however, halted the men near 
a culvert which was only a few yards beyond the inner gate and 85 yards from 
the main building. Leaving his men there, according to the story of the constables, 
Rahaman Khan advanced with 2 or 3 sepoys and proceeded in the direction of 
sentry No. 7. Meanwhile the detenus had begun advancing towards the sepoys arm- 
ed with mosquito-net poles, when two constables Haringi Singh and Ramjatan 
Singh, who had nothing but a small danda and a stick in their hands, approached 
the angry detenus with folded hands and entreated them not to advance any 
farther ,* and the detenus without paying any heed to the entreaties of Haringi 
and Ramjatan hit them with mosquito-net poles, and when the detenus in the 
building were throwing down missiles such as brickbats, mosquito-net poles, etc., 
the sepoys opened fire, and as their intention was not to hit any one of the angry 
crowd or detenus but only to frighten them away, they fired high. 

On this firing the detenus retreated after which the Havildar in-charge. Ram- 
sevak Pande came and ordered them back to the guard room. 

Rahaman Khan’s case was that when proceeding towards sentry No. 7 he had 
managed to go past the detenus, and from sentry No. 7 he had gone up to sentry 
No. 5 to see if there had been anything wrong there, after which, on hearing Ram- 
sevak Pande crying out, he returned. 
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Mr. Baker, the Commandantj who happened to be in the Kharagpur Officers 
Clab at the time, on ref^eiving the telephone message from Rai Sahib Anath Baudhu 
Chakravarti, immediately left for the camp and arrived there about 10 minutes 
after the occurrence, almost simultaneously with Inspector Marshall and finding 
everything quite he went round the sentry post coming to sentry No. 3 first, Nos. 
4 and 5 nest and to No. 7 last. When he was going away from sentry No. 7 he 
met detenu Babu Pcafulla Ghose who asked him to come and see the injured persou 
inside the building and to make arrangements for medical relief. Mr. Baker went 
into the building, saw the injured detenus, sent telephone message to Dr. Mazumdar 
at Kharagpur and had the wounded persons removed to the .Kharagpur hospital as 
quickly as possible. 


The Detenus’ Version 

According to the detenus’ case there was no interference either with th§ aeiifry 
No. 3 or with sentry No.7 or with sentry No. 8. There was an alarm given, but 
according to them (the detenus) it w.i-i a pre-arranged affiur. The sepoys rushed 
in through the inner gate shouting “Hukum mil gia, Sala log ko maro,” came up 
the road leading from the gate to the main building, and from a place which was 
about 20 yards form the south-east corner thereof began firing indiscriminately on 
the building without any provocation of any kind given to them. 

As a result of this firing Babu Santosh Kumar Mitter who was on the ground 
floor was shot down, Babu Tarakeswar Sen Gupta who was upstairs was also shot 
down, and a number of other men received gunshot wounds. According to the 
detenus some of the sepoys then came into the building and assaulted some of the 
inmates there with bayonets, lathis, etc., and some of them also fired a few shots 
there causing injuries thereby, and afterwards they all left. Mr. Baker, the Com- 
mandant, arrived according to some, half an hour, according to some others again, 

an hour and a half after the incident. 

From what we have stated above it would appear that the fact that there was 
an alarm given is undisputed. That being so, the question whether there was any 
interference with sentry No. 3 and whether there was any scuffle there of any kind 
has DO great importance in itself. It derives its importance only in connection with 
the question whether the alarm was pre-arranged or not— a point which was dis- 
puted before us. 

On behalf of the detenus it was urged that the whole thing was pre-arranged, 
the alarm as also the whole affair. We are unable to agree in this view of the 
matter. The facts and circumstances which were disclosed before us in 

evidence would not be consistent with this theory. To begin with, the 

evidence of Babu Tarapada Gupta, one of the detenus, clearly shows that 
the first thing that he heard was a sound coming from the south-weat of the 
tower hall, and the place where sentry No. 2 was posted was on the south-west of 
the tower. Then, if the whole thing, including the giving of the alarm, was a pre- 
arranged affair, there would hardly be any explanation of the fact that a man was 
found by some of the detenus running towards the gate crying '^Kuchh uehi hua, 
kuchh nehi bus, rokho, rokho.” Possibly this man was one of the patrol constables 
when he found that the detenus after that golmal near sentry No. 3 had left 
the place, and when he heard that sepoys had assembled between the two gates, 
ran towards the gate in order to prevent an in-rush of the constables. Then, if the 
whole affair had been a pre-arranged one, the Havildar-in-chargc would not have 
sent that telephone message so soon to the Assistant Commandant, for, if Mr. Baker, 
the Commandant, would happen to be at home at the time he would be arriving at 
the place in 3 or 4 minutes after getting the message. 

We are, therefore, of opinion that there was some kind of interference with 
sentry No. 3 in consequence of which Chandra Sing gave the alarm, and that the 
whole thing was not a pre-arranged affair as the detenus wanted us to believe. But 
the story that Chandrikalal and Nashib Singh participated in the incident that 
happened at sentry post No. 3 seems to us to be extremely doubtful. Sentry No. 3 
did not tell Mr. Baker anything on the point when Mr. Baker went round the 
sentries on his arrival at the camp soon after the occurrence, and although both 
sentry No. 3 and the two patrol constables Chandrikalal and Nashib Singh wanted 
us to believe that Nashib Singh and Chandrikalal remained with sentry No. 3 all 
the time till 10 p.m, when Chandra Singh was relieved, Mr. Baker did not find 
either of the two men, Chandrikalal and Nashib, there. 
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While we are on the question whether there was any interference with sentry 
No. 3 we might deal with the question whether there was any interference or 
scuffle at sentry post No. 7. That there was some incident at this sentry post also 
can hardly admit of any doubt. Sirajui Hussam, the man who was at this post, 
spoke about it to Mr, Baker very soon after the occurrence. But Sirajurs story of 
his bayonet having been snatched away from his rifle seems to us to be extremely 
doubtful. To begin wiih, Sirajui made no mention of this fact to Mr. Baker. Then 
the bayonet which Siiajul had attached to his musket could not be wrenched off. 
Any one who took it off would like to know the way in which it has to be turned 
before it can be removed. We may in this connection mention that the spot where 
the bayonet was recovered a day or two after the occurrence just outside the 
outer enclosure of the camp was within easy reach of where Sirajui Hussain was 
posted. 

As regards what actually took place after the constables had gone in ^ through 
the inner gate, the story which the sepoys gave us will not in our opinion bear 
a moment's scrutiny. Their story was that the detenus in the ^ building were 
throwing missilies when there was a body of detenus armed with mosquito-net 
poles in between the building and where the sepoy stood. If there was any flinging 
of missiles by the detenus in the building in sucn circumstances, the missiles were 
more likely to hit the detenus in front of the sepoys than the sepoys themselves who 
were hopelessly out of range if their own evidence is to be believed. As regards 
the little story of Haringi Singh and Ramjatan Singh, with nothing else than a 
small danda in the hand of one and a stick in the hand of the other, approaching 
the detenus with folded hands entreating them politely to desist, we are unable to 
place any reliance on it. 

The story of the sepoys that they did not proceed further to the north of the 
culvert which was only a few yards from the inner gate where they say they had 
been left by Havildar Rahaman Khan has been falsified also by the testimony of 
Ramsevak Pacde, the Havildar-in-charge, when Ramsevak says that he found the 
sepoys about 15 or 20 yards only from the building. Finally, these constables’ evi- 
dence entirely fails to explain the injuries other than gunshot wounds found on the 
deteuus’ persons. 

We are unable, therefore, to accept the version of the occurrence as given by the 
constables, and we are clearly of opinion that the constables were only about 20 
yards from the south-east corner of the main building when they opened fire on the 
main buildiog, and that, at the time they opened fire, there were no detenus in 
between them and the building. 

CoMmTTEE’s Conclusions 

What actually happened before the indiscriminate firing by the sepoys on the buil- 
ding was in our opinion this : Chandra Singh, sentry No. 3. gave an alarm on some 
provocation. On hearing that alarm the guard turned out and joined by the alarm 
party rushed in charge of Habildar Rahaman Khan and charged and drove into the 
south-east corner some of the detenus who might have been roving about. Some 
of the minor injuries may have been inflicted at this stage. Thereupon some shots 
were fired by sentries possibly at knots of detenus who seemed to be dangerously 
near them or who were throwing bricks at sentry No. 8 after which there was a 
half-hearted retaliation perhaps by some of the younger and more spirited detenus 
by the flinging down of a few missiles causing slight injuries on two constables (the 
third man who had injuries says that he was on guard in the tower and ^ that he 
was hit by bricks while escaping from that isolated position) upon which there 
was the indiscriminate and wanton firing by the sepoys _ upon the building itself. 
When we say that this was what took place before the indiscriminate firing began, 
we are fully cognisant that this is somewhat of the nature of a surmise and hypo- 
thesis. But this surmise is not based on imagination only. It appears to ns to 
stand on much firmer ground. It fits with what we have stated above and it fits 
in with the fact that on a number plate on a door upstairs we found marks of^ a 
shot which must have been fired from the south or south-west by some one outside 
the building, and with the story of firing in the direction of the hospital. It fits 
in more over with the evidence of Rai Sahib Anath Bandhu Chakravarti, the Assis- 
tant Commandant, who was lying ill in his house at the time, his nephew Babu 
Ambica Charan Roy, and the jailor Babu Birendra Kumar Das Gupta to the 
effect that what they heard was shouting at first, a few shots after that shouting,^ an 
interval thereafter after which there was the regular fusillade or indiscriminate firing. 

47 
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We have recorded our findings as to what took place in the evening of Septem- 
ber 16. Having regard to our finding on the question of the alarm raised and also 
on the question whether the alarm was pre-arranged or not, we hold that the entry 
of the sepoys into the compound after the alarm had been given was justified. But 
there was, in our opinion, no justification whatever for the indiscriminate firing 
(some 29 rounds were found to have been fired) of the sepoys upon the building itself, 
resulting in the death of two of the detenus and the infliction of injuries on several 
others. There was no justification either for some of the sepoys going into the 
building itself and causing casualties of various kinds to some other of the 
detenus. 

We hold that neither Mr. Baker nor Inspector Marshall had any complicity 
in the shooting affair. Mr. B. C. Chatterjee, who represented the detenus before 
us, also frankly admitted that on the evidence as it stands he could not ask us 
to hold that either of these two officers had been privy to the shooting affair. 

The fact that there was no responsible officer present on the spot was, in our 
opinion, indirectly responsible for the most deplorable and tragic affair that took 
place on the night of September 16 last. 


The Chittagong Enquiry Commiliee Report 

The following is the report of the Non-official Enquiry Committee formed to 
enquire into the Chittagong outrages : — 

^‘At a public meeting held at the Albert Hall, Calcutta, on the 3rd of September 1931, 
the names of several well-known gentlemen were suggested to form a Committee for 
the purpose of enquiring into the causes and character of the disturbances in 
Chittagong after the murder of the Police Inspector, Khan Bahadur Ashanulla, and 
of ascertaining the loss sustained by the people of the town and district of 
Chittagong. The following gentlemen agreed to serve on the Committee (1) Mr. 
Jatindra Nath Basu. (2) Mr. J. M. Sen-Gupta, (3) Maulana Akram Khan. 
(4) Mr. B. N. Sasmal. (5) Dr. J. M. Das Gupta, (6) Mr. T. C. Goswami, 
(7) Mr. Satyananda Bose, (8) Dr, Naresh Chandra Sen Gupta, (9) Prof. 
Nripendra Nath Banerjee, (10) Mr. Nishith Chandra Sen and (11) Haji Abdul Rashid 
Khan, 

(Haji Abdul Rashid Khan declined to serve on the Committee for private reasons. 
Moulavi Asrafuddin Choudhuri of Comilla (Tippera) was co-opted as a member in 
his place). Mr. Nishith Chandra Sen agreed to act as the Secretary to the Committee. 

The Committee met at 104 Elgin Road on Friday, the 4th of September and 
decided on the mode of enquiry, electing Mr. Jatindra Nath Basu as the Chairman 
of the Committee. It was decided that some of the members of the Committee 
should proceed to Chittagong for the purpose of local investigations. 

Accordingly, the following members left for Chittagong, arriving there on the 
morning of Monday, the 7th of September : — Mr. J. M. Sen Gupta, Mr. B. N. 
Sasmal, Maulana Akram Khan, Dr. J. M. Das Gupta, Prof Nripendra Nath Banerjee 
and Mr. N. 0, Sen. Moulavi Asrafuddin Chowdhury joined them at Chittagong on 
Tuesday the 8th of September. On arrival at Chittagong. Mr. J, M. Sen Gupta 
saw Mr. Nelson, Commissioner of Chittagong Division, and Mr. Kemm, the District 
Magistrate, at their request. Mr. Sen Gupta reported to the Committee that the 
attitude of these gentlemen was that they could not assist the Committee in their 
work of enquiry, but that they would not hindar it. Subsequently, Mr. Sen Gupta 
formally wrote to officials asking them to give the Committee their version of the 
incidents ; but they declined to do so. 

The local enquiry at Chittagong consised of (1) a visit to all the places where 
disturbances had taken place on the night of Sunday, the 3()th of August, and on 
the following Monday, Tuesday and Wednesday ; (2) taking of evidence from 

sufferers, eye-witnesses and other local people who were able to describe the state of 
things in Chittagong at the time ; (3) taking of photographs illustrating scenes of 
destruction, 
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We proMso to publish the sworn statements of the witnesses who appeared 
beiore the Corainittee. These statements, after they had been recorded in writing, 
were invariably read out to those who had made them, and who thereafter put their 
Signature or thumb impressions on (hem. Although the witnesses were not cross- 
examined on behalf of any particular party, we ourselves put them through very 
searching questions and we were impressed very favourably with the manner in 
which they made their statements. 

We have also received many written statements from people whom we were 
unable to examine person ally, _ We, however, desire it to be understood that our 
hndings are based on the testimony of those who gave their evidence personally and 
on observations of those of us who visited Chittagong, We, however, find that the 
written statement subsequently received bv us, corroborate the oral evidence on all 
material points. 

Sunday Evening 

As the public are awere, Khan Bahadur Ashanulla, a Police Inspector, was shot 
dead on the Palton Football ground on Sunday, the 80th of August, at about 6 
P.M. We are told that the assailant was apprehended on the spot and has since 
baeu sent up for trial in a court of law. We have it on the evidence of Bai 

Upenclra Lai Bay Bahadur, a prominent citizen of Chittagong — a merchant and 

Zemindar, President of the local Indian Merchants’ Association, member of the 
Cniitagong Port Trust, former member of the Bengal Legislative Council, etc. that 
on his way back from the football ground, where he had seen Khan Bahadur 
Ashanulla shot dead, he heard, near the hackney carriage stand close to the 
hospital, a voice in Chittagong dialect crying that the murder of the Khan Bahadur 
must be avenged. This was at about 8 P.M. 

Cries of ‘revenge’ were certainly heard in different parts of the town and, at the 
same time, assaults on passers-by took place. These assaults were .committed not 
only by ruffians but also by Police vSergeants on absolutely innocent people legitima- 
tely using the roads. Some of these people had not even heard of the murder of 
Knan Bahadur Ashanullah and had no reason to expect trouble. Srijut fiarihar 
Dutt, a medical practitioner who lives in one part of the buildings in which the 
late Kkan Bahadur resided and who was a friend of the ^an Bahadur and his 

family, found, about this time, that a relation of his was unable to go out on the 

roads on account of indiscriminate assaults by “Police Sergeants.” People on the 
roads began to rush to shelter. We have evidence which shows that in many 
cases Hindus, who had been assaulted or who had somehow escaped assault, were 
given shelter by Mahoraedan shop-keepers and house-holders. It is clear that by 
10 P.M. many men had been beaten or otherwise molested. Some selected Mahome- 
dans had been warned by officers and members of the Police of the possibility of 
trouble. Evidence of such respectable witnesses as Bai Upendra Lai Bay Bahadur, 
Jatindra Nath Chaudhuri, Moulavi Afsaruddin Annada Dutt and others compels 
us to observe that not only was there not even the^ beginnings of a ‘communal’ riot, 
but that by 10 P.M. on Sunday, the 30th of August, the Police and the local magis- 
tracy, by joint efibrt, created a disorder, deliberately and of a set purpose, in which 
they expected the victims of assault and looting, actively encouraged by them, to 
retaliate against their assailants, so that the rather too frequent story of ‘communal 
riots' may be told again with impunity, in defence of the subsequent events. It just 
happened — for whatever reason — that the victims of this very deliberate conspiracy 
and concerted action on the part of the police and the magistracy did not ‘retaliate’ 
or even resist these attacks on their lives and property. Evidence is over-whelming 
to show that not only was there no inter-communal strife — ^that is, strife between 
the Hindu and the Mahomedan community of Chittagong but that efforts, which 
had undoubtedly been made to create one, failed. 

During the evening of Sunday, the 30th. of August, people heard in different 
parts of the town of Chittagong announcements relating to a meeting of Mahome- 
dans to be held at the Kotwali ( Police Station ) at 10 P, M. that night and to be 
addressed by the Daroga Siddiq Dewan. There was a large gathering of men at the 
Kotwali that night, We have been unable to obtain direct evidence as to what 
exactly was done there. Those who were the principal speakers and actors upon 
that scene did not appear before our Committee. But as to the fact there was a 
large concourse of excited people at the Kotwali throughout the night of Sunday, we 
have ample evidence. Srijut Harihar Dutt ( who was as we have already mentioned, 
a friend of the late Khan Bahadur Ashanullah and liv^ed in a portion of the build- 
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inds in which the latter also lived) saw a very lars^e number of people facing to the 
Kotwali during the night. The house is situated in the vicinity of the Kotwali and 
he saw distinctly “by the flash of the lights of passing motor cars, a very large 
number of Mahomedans assembled there.” 

Sunday Night 

The night of Sunday, the 30th of August, was a night of terror in Chittagong. 
The principal feature of the terror was that the assailants were members of the 
Police force, the armed police, Gurkhas and Europeans. It seems that they pursued 
a policy of general vendetta on Hindu citizens of Chitiagong. They particularly 
attacked the houses of those who had incurred the displeasures of the local authori- 
ties, including^ political “suspects,” pleaders who are engaged in the defence of per- 
sons accused in the Chittagong Armoury Raid Case, and the men employed in at 
least one well-known printing press. The manner of the attack was not only entirely 
illegal, but it was cowardly and brutal. Search warrants were not considered neces- 
sary. It is ovious that the local executive encoiirged these attacks. We shall refer 
to a few instances. 

The “Panchajanya” Press is housed in that locality o£ Chittagong which is known 
as Rahamatganj. It is the press iii which the popular Nationalist newspaper “Pancha- 
janya” is printed. It was raided sometime after 10-30 P. M. by a party of Euro- 
peans armed with revolvers. Srijut Hirendra Lall Choudhury, who was in charge 
of the Press, was assaulted and fell down in a sdri-conscious condition, with a wound 
in the head which bled profusely. He was able to recognise one of bis assailants 
Mr. Baker, Signalling Engineer in the Assam-Bengal Railway. There were also on 
the scene two or more Hindus employed in the District Intelligonce Branch (“D. I. 
B.”) of the Police ; the name of one of these was given to us as Charu Chandra 
Choudhury. The employees of the Press were made to hold I heir hands up, while 
the furniture and the machinery were wantonly broken. As the machinery could 
not be easily broken, two of the raiding party* (Europeans) went out in a motor 
car to fetch two large hammers with which they eventually succeeded in completely 
smashing the treadle-machine, tht flat machine, the hand machine, the motor and 
oil engine. The types were scattered on the floor, the type-writer was rendered use- 
less and even a map of the district of Chittagong was torn up. There was Lewis 
gun placed at the door of the house. It is signifleant that the raiding party repea- 
tedly asked for Srijut Ambika Charan Das, the proprietor of the press who was 
then in Calcutta. 

We have the evidence of Srijut Sailesh Narayan Choudhury. who has a tailoring 
business in Chittagong, and that of Srijut Jatindra Nath Roy Choudhury, a 
Zemindar and a man or considerable local importance, which illustrate another 
aspect of the situation. The former had gone to the neighbouring house, where the 
latter lived and where there was a telephone, with the ol)ject of informing 
the Police by phone, that there was trouble in the locality. 
There in the house of Jatindra Babu, he found the Officer-in -charge of the 
Police Station, Mr. Siddiq Dewan, and for a moment felt greatly reassured by his 
presence. But Mr. Siddiq Dewan is reported to have said : — “You think you are 
safe by being here. All this is our doing. We shall kill Hindus, burn them and 
then die. Why should we die alone (referring, obviously, to the murder of Khan 
Bahadur Ashanullah).^ With Mr. Siddiq Dewan there were armed constables and 
constables with lathis. Siddiq Dewan ordered him to be tied ; Sailesh Babu, along 
with others, were belaboured by the constables, Jatindra Babu has told us “1 
asked Siddiq Dewan, 'Why are you doing this ? Ho said, “What did Ashaniillah do 
to anybody? We have been ordered to do this. We arc going to die. We shall kill 
Hindus and burn them and then die I” Mr. vSiddiq Dewan advised him to remove his 
family to a place of safety, as there would be a “flare up” the following day ('Kal 
Agun Jalabo’). 

But the worst type of frightfulness on that Sunday night was the attack on 
political ‘suspects’ and their relations. We shall hereafter refer to the treatment 
accorded to Srijut Binod Kumar Sen, m. a. b. l. a Pleader who had been defend- 
ing some of the accused in the Armoury Case, by ruffians and by the Magistrate 
who refused hun assistance. Entering the house of Srijut Nanda Lai Guha, a Plea- 
der practising in the Judge’s Court, aged 58, a Police Sub-Inspector and several 
armed constables, in the middle of the night, searched the premises and took away 
nis son with them. He accompanied his son who was taken to another house, where 
the police party arrested another young man and followed them all to the Kotwali, 
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Afc the Kotwali, the Police are alleged to have mercilessly beaten not only the boys 
but also the aged Pleader. It is alleged that Mr. Siddiq Dewan, Mr. Abdur Rahim 
and the European A. S. P. Mr. Shooter were present there, as well as several other 
Europeans. After the beating, the kicking and the abusing, they were allowed to go 
home in the early hours of the morning. 

Then there are cases of men under trial, but on bail, being assaulted in their 
houses, though there were no warrants either for their arrest or for a search of 
their houses. 

Of all the cases investigated by us, the most tragic is that of the late Rajani 
Kanta Sen, father of a young man called Chittaranjan Sen. He died of injuries in- 
flicted on him. Chittaranjan, apparently, was a “suspect"', though there was no 
warrant of arrest against him. We have the evidence of Chittaranjan and of his 
widowed mother. The father, Srijut Rajani Kanta Sen, did not survive the beating 
that was his share to tell us what happened. He was a man of sixty ; but he was 
not suffering from any illness ; indeed, he had carried on his avocation as a 
Pleader’s clerk till Saturday. He was struck both by the Daroga (Police Snb- 
Inspector) and a Gurkha. As regards Chittaranjan, he was taken to the Police 
Station, beaten and later discharged. 

But the most pitiful evidence came from the daughter of SrijuL Bipin Behari Sen, 
whose house had been raided also about midnight. After the first search of the house, 
the police took away her two brothers. Three Gurkhas returned again, forced her 
father to open the door, and entered the house on the pretence of a further search. 
While one or more of the Gurkhas prevented the father to come to her aid, other 
Gurkhas attacked her and subjected her to a brutal and cowardly assault. When 
she attempted to cry out, they gagged her. He father too was struck when he made 
a desperate attempt to protect her ; when he was overpowered and his nose began 
to bleed, the Gurkhas renewed their assault on her. The Gurkhas eventually went 
away with a gold ornament and some gold coins. 

Monday Morning 

On Monday morning, according to evidence received from different parts of the 
town, people were seen and heard announcing that Hindu shops were going to be 
looted. In several places, hackney carriages were seen to pass down the roads, one 
of them with Police Constables in them carrying men who were asking people to 
close their shops, calling for revenge [Partihmgsar Protishod) and declaring by beat 
of drums that Hindu shops would be attacked. There was a similarity in the 
language and the manner of the announcements in the different parts of the town. 
This was a prelude to an orgy of plunder, under the very eyes of the police. _ We 
have evidence to the fact that where a Mahomedan shop was situated in a 
Hindu locality, it was especially marked, so that it might be immune from 
attack. 

As Moulavi Afsharuddin, a very respectable and educated citizen of Chittagong, 
holding considerable landed property, told us, one Abdul Azim (a police informer, 
aged about 35 or 36 who keeps a shop and is known to Moulavi Afsaruddin) in- 
formed him that a police Sergeant (or officer) had warned him that there would be 
'golmaT (trouble), as five or six hundred Hindus were to be airested. In fact, 
although Abdul Azim would not go into details, he made it clear to Moulavi Afsar- 
uddin that there was going to be a serious trouble {Eulusthul Bepar). This was 
quite early in the morning. Soon after this, Moulavi Afsaruddin went to the house 
of Srijut 'Binode Kumar Sen, who is a defence Pleader in the Chittagong Armoury 
Raid Case, and found that his belongings scattered and broken, and that even 
his cooking utensils had not been spared. He corroborated the statement of Srijut 
Benode Kumar Sen himself, who also tells us a story of callousness on the part of 
the magistracy which we think it necessary to relate here. 

Srijut Binode Kumar Sen, who, after an assault, had been advised to spend the 
night of Sunday with his family, in the house of a friend, returned in the morning 
to his own house which he found in a deplorable condition. He went first to the 
Sub-divisional Officer, showed him the marks of injury on him and “told him the 
whole story.” The S. D. 0. advised him to lodge a complaint and to see the 
District Magistrate. The District Magistrate refused him assistance, and even went the 
length of making light of his sufferings and loss, Let us quote Srijut Sen’s words:— 

“So far as I remember, his (i. e. the District Magistrate’s) exact words are these 
Why have you come to me ? I can’t do anything. Go to your Hindu brethren and 
Bar Library. Organise yourselves and arrange for your own protection.'’ Pointing 
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his finger at me, he said--“You Hindu People are concealing ^ 

are egging others to make mischief. I am not lu the least surprised a y 

molested. You have received only some bruises but there aie pe p 

—'Do you come from Patiya ? I replied “No.” Finally he told me that he couia 

a“Sierof fact, Srijut Sen did not come from Patiya. /atiya was latCT on 
to be one of the scenes of outrage and the home of the alleged as. 

It is necessary to point out at this stage that for the last_ 
is, since the Armoury Eaid, Chittagong has practically been in a , hnth^ as 

The strength of the police force has been increased far beyond 

regards number and as regards equipment Further a largo number o P ^ 
been kept in Chittagong, including a contingent of the Assam ^ro^^ier Eifles. Un 
the 3rd of August fast. Mr. W. D. R. Prentice of the 

presenting his demand for a supplernentary grant for theP(^ice vnrfto 

lative Council, referred in some detail to the precautions that had , v 
ensure safely in Chittagong. Evidence beiore us shows that 

Chittagong, which form the subject-matter of this Report, ^ nelice with 

deficiency in the strength of the Police. On Sunday nSiDP havins: 

the help of soldiers, who molested innocent citizens. „ Peonle 

instigated ruffians to plunder and arson did i^^thmg to help the r 

who appealed to the Officers in charge of the Police Moiihvi 

al Officer and the District Magistrate receive no assistance 

Afsaruddiii, to whom we have already referred, and was believed o * 

well-known Hindus, as wtII as of influential M^omedans, found, w , Maho- 

the Thana(Pu!ioe Station) with two dressed Hmdus, 

medans within and outside the Thana. Some of these rushed at the , ^y 

out, or we shall thrash you (maribo)” , bnnnur 

The 'Hauaja/’ or the funeral prayer, followed by « fuiieial Pi^sion, 
of the Late Kban Bahadur started at about midday. But t;hat ^eii as ^r^y 

as between 8-30 and 9-30 A. M. shouts of Pratihmgshnr Protisho^^^^^^ 
kato” (Revenge; beat and slay Hindus) were heard at places where ^ 
the Magistrates has assembled to honour the dead. Looting started vimrisals biit 
eyes. That influential Mahomedan citizens not only did not / ^ " have 

were anxious to avert, and were alarmed at the prospect of citizen 

no doubt. There is the evidence of Mr, hiur Ahmed, 

and chairman of the local Municipality, who, having heaid of looting ■K'nran) 

certain Hindu shops (e, g. shops of Srijut I?ebendra Chaudhury and 
‘^saw Debendra’s shop furiously burning.” "While the Magistrate 
Debendra’s shop.” says Mr. Nur Ahmed, "one show room of a Siamophone snop 
was broken by the hooligans ; a little south a Gurkha Repment T ' S . 

kurkis in their hands bu"t they did npt interfere etc. etc.” This was betmen 10 mid 
11 in the morning; and the things happened "^'dhin sight T - Ahmed 
(BaxirhaO and almost in the presence of soldiers and 

himself spoke to the District Magistrate about the seriousness of he , 

Referring to subsequent events, he told us ’During the occurrence X 
the European Seregants smiling and very glad. 

Monday Midday and Afternoon 

On Monday, the town of Chittagong was given np to. hooligans. Wc have d- 
readv referred to serious evidence as to indifference and inaction o" 
polii^ and the Magistrates earlier in the day. It is impossible. ^ rrv“® 

evidence on the subject. But respectable men like Maul vi Amir Khan (son of I^an 

shown neople openly carrying away stolen goods they refused to assist in their 
r^overyl^T the contrary! as we ^ have sail there is 

helped them to escape. When his pitiful appeals to the police, the Sub-Divisional 
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Officer, etc. had failed Sj. Haladhar Saha, a merchant of Kfaatungiinj which was a 
disturbance centre, eventually appealed to the Divisional Commissioner. Hearing his 
wails before the Divisional Commissioner two ladies came out. He appealed to 
them_ also ; the Divisional Commissioner wrote down something on a paper, but 
remained speechless with downcast eyes (Het Mukhe). 

We hold that a large portion of the property taken away by the licensed free- 
looters could have been recovered. They were not recovered because there was no 
attempt to recover them. On the contrary, the free-loofcers carried their loot 
openly. We have the evidence of Kshirendra Chandra Das who says that, when he 
attempted to recover stolen property, he was prevented by a police constable by the 
name of Nur Ahmed with his gun, and was made to let a looter go. 

On Monday, when the ruffians seemed to take more time than was apparently 
allotted to them, they were warned that they had to complete their work within a 
certain time — the prescribed limit ^of immunity. 

It seems that a certain period was originally fixed, during which those who 
wanted to loot could do so in the utmost safety. 

Peace CoM^^nTTEEs 

The disturbances lasted till Wednesday the 2nd of September. Peace Committees 
of Hindus and Mahomedans were organised, of which leading members of bjth the 
communities were members. But the situation was not in their control for the rea- 
son that there had been no ‘communal friction.’ In Many cases Mahomedans 
rendered help to Hindu sufferers. 

We must record, also, that the efforts of the Peace Committee were frustrated. 
Sj Mahendra Nath Das, the Peace Committee’s special constable was shown certain 
places on Wednesday where stolen things could still be found. He went to one of 
these places. He was told to go away by Sub-Inspectors (Darogas) Abdul Azim, 
Siddique Dewan and Kanchan Mian. 

We would also draw attention to Sj Annada Dutt’s letter to the Press. Mr. 
Dutt himself appeared before our Committee. Blame for the starting of disturbances 
had been sought to be fastened on some Hindu geutlemen. His contentions are 
supported by evidence before us. 

The Loss 

It is difficult to estimate the total loss suffered by the people as a result of the 
disturbances. We have detailed of losses sustained by individuals ; we have seen 
buildings burnt and destroyed, wholly or partially. We_ have tried to form an 
estimate. The loss must have been venj great. Families, which have been well-to-do, 
were reduced to poverty ; and it is certain that the looters took away a very large 
quantity of valuables. Even valuable documents were stolen or destroyed. 

The sufferers have furnished us with particulars of money, valuables and other 
things actually taken away and also of things damaged or destroyed. There was 
the damage done to the “Panchajanya Press” staring us in the face, as also houses 
broken and burnt. We have not tried to put down the total loss at any particular 
figure. We have considered very seriously the problem of compensating the sufferers 
for their losses ; but we cannot think how any voluntary, non-official agency can 
adequately compensate them. Redress, which law-courts can afford them under the 
existing state of the law, does not appear to be adequate. _ We recommend that the 
sufferers should have facilities of raising loans to re-establish themselves. But, above 
all, we consider it the duty of the Government of Bengal to come to their assistance 
in an effective manner. 

The disturbances were not confined to the town of Chittagong. They were 
carried to the interior. In the hinterland of Chittagong a school was raided by 
uniformed European Police officers. The Headmaster was absent from the school 
that day. The school had both Hindu and Mahomedan pupils. The Assistant 
Headmaster went out to greet these Policemen— to Bhow_ them “every courtesy.” 
The courtesy shown in return by these men was (1) to ignore him, (2) to ask for 
the “leaders of the Hindu boys” in the school, (3) to parade some of the tallest 
Hindu boys, (4) to place them one after another, on a table, head downwards, to 
hold up their legs and to administer to their bare limbs ten to fifteen lashes. Even 
the Mahomedan boys, who happened to wear what are known as “Gandhi caps” 
were not spared. They left the school thereafter saying that they had taught the 
master how to administer a school. This is the reminiscent of the Punjab atrocities 
of 19l9. This was not an isolated instance. It took place in the village of 
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tSharoatoli. Within the Thana of Patiya, other similar incidents occurred with the 
' same kind of frightfulness. 

One thing was clearly borne in upon us in our investigation of the incidents 
outside the town of Chittagong, namely, that in all the outrages which took place 
on Monday, Tuesday and Wednesday, there was nothing in the nature of a 
communal disturbance in these villages. In the systematic raid on private 
dwellings and their wanton destruction, there is no evidence that a single Maho- 
medan villager took any part. They were carried out under the orders of British 
otRcers by members of the Eastern Frontier Rifles, commonly known as Gurkhas. 
We give in an appendix to our report a list of some forty houses which were thus 
attacked. The raids covered several villages in the vicinity of Chittagong : — Guatoli, 
Sharoatoli, Kanungapara, Sripur, Kopadia and Kharaiidaip. Some of us visited all 
these villages and examined tne extent of the damages and recorded the statements 
of the inmates of the houses destroyed. 

The method and manner of destruction in all these villages were similar. Houses 
were either burnt or wantonly damaged. Trees were cut down at their root, Every 
article of furniture was broken. Even railings in verandahs of houses were cut 
down. In some cases bamboo props were similarly destroyed. Out of vindictiveness 
the houses of the mother of the late Ramkrishna Biswas (who had already 
been hanged for a political offence ) was burnt. The late Prasanna 
Kumar Sen’s house was burnt, after the Police officers had enquired 
about a political “suspect."' The alleged murderer of Khan Bahadur 
Ashanullah was brought to his village and made to witness the destruction of his 
house by the Police. In course of these raids on the villages, youngmeii were indis- 
criminately beaten. Food-stiiffs found in the houses were rendered unfit for human 
consumption. Even saris, quilts, wearing apparels were cut to pieces. Cooking 
utensils were ruthlessly destroyed. All this was done by day-light. It was pure 
terrorism carried wuth inhuman callousness by the Police with the help of Gurkhas. 

Wc desire to record that there was no provocation whatsoever for these atrocities. 
In the course of these acts of wanton destruction, even houses of Government ser- 
vants were not spared (c.g. the house of Bhakta Chaudhury in the village of 
Guatoli). 

We are compelled to draw public attention to the systematic demand of “sum- 
mary justice” and use of physical force in a manner akin to reprisals, which for 
some time past, has been made by certain members of the European Association of 
Bengal and by some Indians who are styled “Loyalists” and “Royalists”. Certain 
Anglo-Indian newspapers have supported this demand. The propaganda carried on 
by this section of the Press goes, far beyond an attempt to discredit the Indian Na- 
tional Congress. It has been openly suggested that Congressmen are really respon- 
sible for the terrorist outrages in Bengal. Mahomedans have been vigorously urged 
to unite so as to divide India into a Moslem India and a Hindu India. On August Ist. 
the “Statesman” newspaper said editorially, of the Congress “In the eyes of every 
honest man they are guilty of murder. Tf the existing Government cannot dis- 
charge its functions, they must prepare means for finding another.” Referring to 
the views of a section ot Europeans in Bengal, that “nothing but a rigorous poheg 
of reprisal a7id summary vengeance on the real authors of murder will check the 
evil”, the “Statesman”, while paying lip-service to law, does not hesitate to endorse 
the view that terrorism must be driven out by terror. It was in no spirit of acade- 
mic discussion that this newspaper had a “leading article” on the 2nd of August 
which said emphatically : — 

The picketing evil has got to be rooted out and merchants provided with the 
protection Government is unable to provide. And the so-called public bodies wliich 
are murder clubs in disguise require to bo met by non-violeut Satgagraha. Satya- 
graha is not non-co-operation. That is a doctrine with which cd-operators can 
have nothing to do. Bengal is in a strong position to give an impetus. It. is essen- 
tially the duty of the British community to give a lead to their Lndia^i felloiv 
citizens in this direction. Calcutta alone is full of disciplined men, many of them 
seasoned in tear, trained m the use of weapons in self-defence, and well accustomed 
to protecting themselves and others^ 

We are not following, in our definition of cause and efiect, the doubtful logic 
of jiost hoc pi'opter hocf’ We are unable to resist the conclusion that the things 
which happened in Chittagong would not have been possible but for the sense of 
immunity which certain people, and a certain class of people seemed to be able to 
rely on, in Bengal. The 'Statesman’ newspaper with great flourish published a sort 
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of ‘black list” of offeDdin^ newspapers in the Province, with the names and addresses 
of their editors and promoters. The “Panchajanya Press” of Chittagong finds place 
in that list. It is no part of our business to examine the supposed guilt of the 
“Panchajanya”. But it is definitely our duty to tell the public what we think of the 
manner in which the men in charge of the Press, and the machinery, were subjected 
to a brutal attack by some people. It is obvious that the miscreants who were 
responsible for this wanton attack had felt sure that the Press could not be assailed 
except in defiance of laiv, and not by the aid of law. 

It is outside the scope of our enquiry to scan the files of newspapers. But we 
should be failing in our duty to the public if we did not point out that for at least 
one month previous lo the terrible happenings at Chittagang, a certain number of 
people, with easy access to fire-arms, and with a sense of security that is not 
warranted, at any rate, by the letter of the law, have been openly advocating the 
formation of murder gangs. 

As we were sending our report to the Press, we saw, with amazement, in the 
newspapers, the reply of the Private Secretary to the Governor of Bengal, to the 
Secretary of the All-India Hindu Mahasabha who had written to the Governor about 
the sufferings of Hindu citizens of Chittagong. The Governor of Bengal, who, along 
with he Members of his Executive Council, has been away in Darjeeling, did not 
hesitate, even before the Enquiry ordered by his Government was terminated, to 
express an opinion on the Chittagong outrages, which, we hold, to be a futile 
attempt to mislead the public. We, therefore, append to our Report our letter to the 
Governor of Bengal, which speaks for itself. We have challenged the truth of the 
material of statement made on his behalf, which we declare to be contrary to 
evidence, and which we must regard as having been based on false information. The 
incidents which we have had to deal with pass ordinary belief ; and yet these 
incidents took place. As a matter of fact, the language of a cold Report cannot 
adequately portray the scenes of horror nor describe the incredible callousness and 
inhumanity of those who were in charge of the Police and the general administration 
of the District. The question that needs an answer is this : How did these men, in 
the service of Government, acquire their sense of immunity, which alone could have 
emboldened them to perpetrate, with the resources of the Government, the un- 
speakable crimes with which we, on the evidence before us, charge them? 

Summary of Findings 

1. The affairs of Sunday uight were the result of concerted action by European 
non-officials, European officers and Mahomedan Police. 

2. Monday’s looting was with the knowledge of the local authorities and at the 
instigation of the police. It was started and carried on under the protection of the 
police. 

3. In the mofussil, the disturbances took place under orders from the local 
authorities. 

4. Behind the disturbances, which had been planned, the motive was to terrorise 
people, particularly the Hindus. 

5. The following names have repeatedly been mentioned by witnesses, as being 
associated with the atrocities : Siddiq Dewan, Kanchau Mian, Pandeali, Azim Shooter, 
and Crawl all associated with the Police. 

Appendix 

I. The following appeared in the Press (vide ‘Statesman’ Calcutta Edn. dated 
19-9-31) 

The following has been received by the General Secretary, of the All-India Hindu 
Mahasabha from the Private Secretary to H. E. the Governor of Bengal “In ac- 
knowledging receipt of your telegram of the 7th instant on the subject of the mur- 
der of iQian Bahadur Ashauullah at Chittagong and subsequent happeniuge there, I 
am desired by His Excellency the Governor to say that, while he welcomes the 
Mahasabha’s condemnation of the murder, he entirely repudiates the implication 
contained in the last sentence of your telegram that the looting and disturbances 
which followed the murder were due to or encouraged by apathy or indifference on 
the part of the Government or its officers, 

“His Excellency’s information goes to show that it was wholly due to the fore- 
sight and energy of the local authorities that the trouble was so quickly supx>ressed.” 

II. On noticing the above statement on behalf of the Governor of Bengal, the 
Committee thought it necessary to address the following letter to him : — 

48 
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The IQith Sept., 1931. 

To 

His Excelleuey Sir Stanley Jackson, P.O., G.O.I.E., Governor of 

Bengal; Darjeeling. 

Your Excellency, 

We, the undersigned members of the non-official Enquiry Committee (Chittagong 
Disturbances), are surprised to read in the newspapers (vide “Statesman,” town 
edition, of to-day’s date) that the General Secretary of the All-India Hindu Maha- 
sabha has received from your Private Secretary a reply to their representation to 
you regarding the recent looting and disturbances following the murder of Khan 
Bahadur Ashanullah in Chittagong, repudiating the allegation that they were due to 
or encouraged by apathy o» indifference on the part of Government or its officers, 
and making the definite statement on your behalf “that it was wholly due to the 
foresight and energy of the local authorities that the trouble was so quickly sup- 
pressed.” 

In spite of insistent public demand your Government did not institute any en- 
quiry until after the Town Hall meeting in Calcutta on Sunday last. Meanwhile 
our Committee had gone to Chittagong, visited the scene of disturbances and exa- 
mined a very large number of witnesses. The enquiry which your Government has 
ordered cannot possibly command public confidence inasmuch as the Divisional 
Commissioner, who has been entrusted with it, is one of the persons whose conduct 
required— and requires investigation. The public are not aware of any findings of 
this official enquiry ordered by your Governmerit ; and yet you authorised your Pri- 
vate Secretary to make a statement which you knew would be challenged Wc 
strongly protest against your coming to a definite finding in the matter without 
knowing the facts. 

We do challenge the statement that ‘‘it was wholly due to the foresight and ener- 
gy of the local authorities that the trouble was so quickly suppressed.” Not only 
is that statement contrary to evidence, but it constitutes a curiously futile attempt 
to mislead the public. We challenge you to hold an impartial public enquiry, 
giving opportunities to the public to cross-examine witnesses produced on behalf of 
the local administration and to lead evidence. 

It is apparent to us that you are not even now in possession of correct facts. 
The incidents which are the subject-matter of our enquiry are much too serious to be 
lightly dismissed by a mere official statement. 

As you are probably aware, several cases of complaint by sufferers in the Chitta- 
gong disturbances were dismissed on the technical ground that the sanction of 
Government had not been obtained. If your Government is prepared to accord the 
necessary sanction for prosecution, your local officers, against whom definite allega- 
tions have been made, will have an opportunity of vindicating themselves. 

As this is a matter of grave public concern, and as a statement has been made 
on behalf of the official head of the province, which we believe to be entirely in- 
correct, we are taking the responsibility of sending this to the press. 

We have the honour to be, 

Your Excellency’s obedient servants, 

B. N. Shasmal, Akram Khan, T, 0. Goswami, 

J. M. Das Gupta, Nripendra Chandra Bauerjee, 
Satyananda Bose, N. C. Sen, J. M. Sen Gupta. 



The Congress Select Committee Report 

On the Financial Obligations between Great Britain & India 

The follovvinfz; is the official summary of the Report of the Congress Select 
Comrnittee on the Financial Obligations between Great Britain and India and wan 
issued in July 1931 

The Congress Select Committee which was appointed by the Karachi Congress 
to scrutinise and report on the financial obligations between Great Britain and 
Inclia submitted^ its report to the Congress. 

The report is divided into three main j3arts. First, it scrutinises the totality 
of the transactions of the East India Company up to 1858, then the financial 
obligations since the transfer of the government to the Crown, dividing the obliga- 
tions into (a) debts, that are not backed by any assets, and (b) debts which 
have created or left some material assets and lastly it gives its recommendations. 

It is argued that during the whole period of the British rule burden has been 
undertaken by the (rovernment of India with the assent of the people and there- 
fore, at this time,^ it is necessary to examine such burdens with reference to their 
justice and propriety.^ It is also pointed out that ‘‘Public Debt"’ in India is not a 
“National Debt” for it is the result of the acts of the representatives of the British 
Nation as India had not even the “shadow of a constitution.” However, the report 
recognises the fact that debts “incurred justly and for the benefit of the people of 
India” should be taken over by India.” 

Under the Regime of East India Company. 

The^ history of the East India Company is sketched briefly to trace the trans- 
formation of a trading concern into a territorial power within two centuries. As 
the accounts of the territorial and commercial side of the East India Company 
were mixed up hopelessly the Committee accept as the starting point the amount 
of debt of the Company as at 30th April 1857 immediately before the “Mutiny” 
at the figure contained in the return of the Debt presented to Parliament in 1^1 
on the naotion of Sir George Balfour. This stands at £51 millions. This is 
accounted for in the main by a few transactions as follows, in round figures : 

millions. 


External Wars of the Company : 1st Afghan War 15 

Two Burmese Wars 14 

Expeditions to China, Persia, Nepal, etc. 6 

Interest paid on the East Indian Capital, etc. 1833-1857 ^ 15 


Total ;—£ 50 millions 
External Wars of E. India Company 

As regards the equity of charging the cost of the external wars, the following 
quotation from Sir George Wingate is of interest ; 

“Most of our Asiatic Wars with countries beyond the limits of our Empire have 
been carried on by means of the military and monetary resources of the Govern- 
ment of India though the objects of these Avars were in some instances, purely 
British, and in others but remotely connected with the interest of India. They 
were undertaken by the Government of India in obedience to instructions received 
from the British Ministers of the time acting through the Presidents of the 
Board of Control and for all consequences they have involved, the British Nation 
is clearly responsible. The Afghan war was one of the most notable of these, and 
it is now well understood that this war was undertaken by the British Government 
without consulting the Court of Directors, and in opposition to their views. It was in 
fact a purely British War, but notwithstanding this, and in defiance of a solemn expre- 
ssion of unanimous opinion on the part of the Court of Directors and of a resolution 
of the Court of Proprietors of the East India Company that the whole cost of the 
war should not be thrown upon the Indian finances, the ministry required this to 
be done. By this injustice, ten millions were added to the debt of India. The late 
Persian War was proclaimed by the British Ministry in pursuance of a policy with 
which India had no real concern : but the war, not the less, was carried on by the 
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troopa and reaources of India, and one half only of the total cost was subsequently 
settled to be borne by the revenues of this country. India, in fact, has been 
required to furnish men and means for carrying on all onr Asiatic Wars and has 
never, in any instance, been paid a full equivalent for the assistance thus rendered 
which furnishes irrefragable proof of the one-sided and selfish character of our 
Indian policy. 

This is supported by John Bright who said in the House of Commons 

“Last year I referred to the enormous expenses of the Afghan War the 
real burden of which ought to be thrown on the taxation of the people of England 
because it was recommended by the English Cabinet for ol)jccts supposed to be 
English,” 

It is recommended that this £ 35 million should be borne by Clreat Britain. 
Company’s Capital Redemption Etc. 

The East India Company’s Stock of £ 6 million was redeemed at a premium in 
1874 by a payment of £ 12 million and interest had been paid at 10 % per cent 
under the terms of the Chartered Act of 1833. These payments aggregate over £ 37 
million as follows 

Interest payments 1833-1857 £15120 000 

Interest payments 1858-1874 £10’080’000 

Capital Stock £12,000,000 

Total :-£ 37,200,000 

In the words of the report, “as against this charge upon the revenues of India, 
India received no substantial benefit. It practically amounts to the purchase price 
paid to the East India Company for the surrender of such rights and properties 
as they may have had in the trade of India and for such properties as 
they then possessed. The actual charge was the outcome of the arrangement made 
between the East India Company’s Directors and Proprietors on the one hand, and 
the British Government representing the British Parliament and the British public, 

on the other. In this the Indian people had absolutely no say, nor had their 
interests any consideration whatsoever. This arrangement cannot, in equity and 
good conscience, be held to be binding on the Indian people. India, as already 
mentioned, received no benefit from the transactions between the British Government, 
and the Company’s Directors, either in the shape of the assets claimed to bo 
valuable and surrendered by the Company or in the tangible form of any special 
advantage such as that, which results from having sole charge of one’s country’s 
government or even from having a fair share of the opiioriunitics of service and 
development of the country’s resources. Indians were denied these privileges in their 
own country all through the Company’s rule. The British Government, on the other 
hand, received many a considerable, as well as valuable, advantage from 
the operations of the East India Company, both as a territorial and a commercial 
body. 


Cost oe The “Mutiny” 

The next claim is in respect of^ £ 40 million, the cost of the “Mutiny” of 
1857. As these operations were necessitated “by the mismanagement and misgovern- 
ment of India by those who were in charge of it, the British Government, for whom 
the Company was carrying on the Government of India at the time, is necessarily 
the proper party to shoulder that burden.” The following extract from t.hc letter 
of the Secretary Of State for India dated 8th. August 1872 is given in support of 
this claim:— 

“The extraordinary case of the great mutiny of 1857-58 is the only (‘asc which 
gives even plausibility to the war^ office representation : in that case, altogchcr 
unprecedented in the history of British India, the Imperial Government was compelled, 
under the imminent risk of losing its Empire in the East, to make one of those 
efforts which are at times inseparable from Imperial powers and Imperial obligations. 
It must be remembered, however, that, if similar exertions bad been called for by war 
in any other part of Her Majesty’s dominions not only must the same effort have 
been made, but the burden of it must necessarily have been borne, in greater of it 
must part, at least, by the Imperial Government; but, in regard to the Indian 
Mutiny, no part of the cost of suppressing it was allowed to fall on the Imperial 
Exchequer; the whole of it was or is now being defrayed by the Indian 
taxpayer* 
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The case of the Boer strug:gle is referred to as an instance where this principle 
was acted on. In that ease Britain not only bore the cost of the war herself but 
also paid £3 million to assist the Boers to restore devastated farms. 

Thus the burdens and obligations which have fallen upon the people of India 
from the East India Company amount to over J12 million sterling made up as 
follows:— 


Cost of the first Afghan War £ 15.000,000 

Cost of the two Burmese Wars £ 14,000,000 

Cost of the Expeditions to China, Persia, etc. ... £ 6,000,000 

On account of Company’s Capital and dividend £ 37,200,000 

Cost of the Mutiny 40,000,000 

Total :-£ 112,2^0,000 


It is but fair that India should now claim to be relieved from the burdens of 
expenditures which were wrongly put on her shoulders.” 

India Undek the British Oro’svn. 

The financial transactions of the Government of India since IdoS have bten 
considered in two sections : (a) those in regard to obligations described as 
^^Unproductive”, in which group come in items such as the Cost of External Wars, 
Miscellaneous Charges, Famine Relief Charges, Exchange Losses, etc. 

External Wars. 

Expenses aggregating to over 37 crorcs in connection, with the Abyssinian 
Expedition, Second Afghan War, Military operations in Egypt and North-West 
Frontier, the Burmese War etc, are challenged on the ground that these were all 
undertaken in Imperial interest, that is to say. in the interest of Groat Britain, 
and India was not concerned in them at all. In support of this contention is 
cited the statements of Lord Salisbury, Lord Northbrooke, the Secretary of State 
for India, Sir Charles Trevelyan, Lord Lytton, Messrs, Fawcett, Gladstone, Gok- 
hale, Sir D. E. Wacha and others. 

As regards the European War (1914-1918). claims under two heads are made : (1) 
The return of the War “Gifts”, and (2) a share of the War Cost. The first claim 
amounting to 189 crores is made on two grounds : — 

(a) That the Government of India, under the Statutes by which it is regulated, 
had no power, what sever, to make a gift to Great Britain out of the revenues 
of India, and therefore the “Gifts”, being illegal transactions, should be 
returned. 

(b) The amount was beyond the financial ability of the people of 
India and that India had contributed, a part from these financial “Gifts”, 
by way of men and material far in excess of the contribution of any of the 
Dominions. 

The second claim in respect of part of the cost of the Military operations 
amounts to 171 crores. This is arrived at by adopting as Standard Military 
expenditure the amount spent in the year 1914-15, and the excess over such Standard 
between 1915-16 to 1920-21 is claimed. 

Thus, under this head of “External Wars”, a claim of over 397 crores is made. 
Miscellaneous Charges 

The expenses incurred in the maintenance of India Office, Aden, Persian and 
Chinese Consulates, Ecclesiastical Charges, etc., estimated at £ 20 million, are chal- 
lenged on the ground that these are Imperial charges, and so should fall on the 
Imperial Exchequer and not on India. Here, again, the claim is supported by the 
opinions of Maj.-Gen. Collen, Mr. Stephen Jacob, C.S.I., the Welby Commis- 
sion, etc. 

Burma. 

It is claimed that the deficits of Burma budgets since 1886, aggregating to about 
15 crores and the interest charges and the Railway deficits of about 22 crores and 
a share in respect of the expenses of Indian defence calculated at 1 crore a year 
amounting to 45 crores for the period since 1886 aggregating in all to 82 crores, 
should be made good to India. (One member of the Committee is of the view that 
the claim in respect of Burma should not be made except in the event of the 
province being separated). 
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Famine Relief Changes. 

Expenses and burdens imposed by these measures are recommended to.be borne 
by India as these rFere incurred in her interest, however wastefully it mif^nt have 
been administered. 

Exchange Losses. 

Jt is pointed out that the country has suffered incalculable damap:e boih in repjard 
to its trade and as rej^ards the depreciation of its silver wealth as a consequence 
of the Exchange and Currency policy of the Government. No claim is, however, 
snggcslcd and the losses are looked upon '‘as the Price India has had to pay for 
the general financial incompetence and raismangement’’, of its administrators. 

Reverse Councils 

This is dcvScribcd as the “most lamentable” operation, and the losses resulting 
from those transactions, amounting to about 35 crorcs, it is claimed, should he made 
good by Great Britain . 

Railways 

The policy of encouraging Railway construction by the system of Guaranteeing 
Interest on the Capital sunk has led to considerable waste, and in many cases the 
cost per mile of a Guaranteed Railway is double that of a State built Railway. 
This extravagance is strongly criticised. Many or most of the Railways were built 
out of Military considerations, and only of late they have been able to pay their 
way. Strictly, a considerable amount of this so-called “developmental” expenditure 
should be charged to Military expenditures. Be it as it may, the recommendation 
confines itself to only the expenses of admittedly strategic hues in the N. W. F. 
Province and at Aden costing about 33 crorcs, which should be paid fiy Great 
Britain. 

When the Railway properties were acquired by the State, the acquistion was 
made under conditions that added considerably to the burdens of the People. 
The Companies were entitled, under the terms of their Contracts, 
to be paid the market value of their Shares or Stock, at the dato of a^'quisi- 
tion. Because of the Guaranteed Interest payments, the Market Price of these 
Stocks and Shares wont up enormously when the State was about to acquire the 
properties. The Companies thus obtained a high price which was not warranted by 
their assets or by the return from their revenues. This is an uniustifiable burden to 

imposed on the People of India amounting to about 5C crorcs. 

It is fnthcr pointed out that the fixed rale of exchange r.roviclcd in the Contracts 
of the Railway Companies occasioned enormous losses to Indian revenue, but the 
actual amount of loss is difficult of determination, and the Committee submits that 
a deduction on this account must be made before taking over the debt said to be 
incurred on Railway account. 

As regards the other “Productive” debt items such as Irrigation, Posts and 
Telegraphs, etc., no claim is suggested although the extj'avagance of building a new 
Capital at Delhi is criticised and the Back Bay Reclamation Scheme in Bombay is 
condemned. 

The Total Claims 

The total claims advanced are as follows : — 


Under the Company 

(torrt'B 

Ctrores 

External Wars 

35 


Capital and Interest 

37 


Cost of Mutiny 

Under the British Grown. 

40 

112 

External Wars 

37 


European War : “Gifts” 

189 


Cost 

171 

307 

Miscellaneous Charges 


20 

In respect of Burma 


32 

Reverse Council Losses 


35 

Railways 


33 

729 
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The present “Public Debt” of India amounts to over 1100 crores. Takinc^ into 
consideration the ever-growing material and political gain to Great Britain as the 
result of possessing India, and in consideration of the suppression of Indian indus> 
tries and talents the Committee recommends that Great Britain should follow iu 
dealing with India the precedent she stt in releasing Ireland of her share of the 
National Debt of the United Kingdom, when Ireland was made a Free Stale. 
“Every principle of fair-play now requires that if India is to start on a new era of 
Nadonal Self-government, it should start freely and v.ithout any burden, if any pro- 
g^^'ess is to be achieved at all. India cannot afford to bear any additional ta^fation. 
The only possibilities of progress for India, therefore, are the application of the 
National purposes, and it is only by reducing the national expenditure on the civil 
and military administration of the country to suit its own requirements and freeing 
India from the public debts not incurred in her interests, that saving can be effect- 
ed which Avould be applicable to the advancent of India in the matter of education 
and sanitation and other national means of regeneration.” 

If these two claims advanced by Mr. Kumarappa are to be admitted, they in 
themselves will be sufficient to wip out the wffiole of the Public Debt apart 
from any other consideration. 

There are certain aspects of the problem of India’s “Tublie Debt,” in point of 
law as well as general policy, which have been developed in Mr. Shah’s elabora- 
ted annexture. 

The report is unanimous. Mr. J. C. Kumarppa has added two notes. 

In the First Note, it is suggested that a claim be made in respect of annual 
Military Expenditure on such amount as may be shown to be due to Imperial In- 
terest as apart from the requirements of Indian difference. A standard is adopted 
and over and above that whatever is spent is to be borne by Great Britain. Accord- 
ing to the calculation given about 540 crores, out of a total expenditure of 2123 
crores, would seem to be due to be returned. 

The Second Note deals with Interest payments on claims. There it is suggested 
claiming all interest payments made in respect of the items challenged in the report. 
The calculations show another 536 crores, out of a payment of 1050 crores, would 
appear to be due to be given back. 

If these two claims advanced by Mr. Kumarappa are to be "'admitted, they iu 
themselves will be sufficient to wipe out the whole of the Public Debt apart from 
any other cousideration. 

There are certain aspects of the problem of India’s “Public Debt,” in point of 
law as well as general policy, whjch have deen developed in Mr. Shah’s elaborate 
annexture. 


The Bardoli Enquiry Report 

On August 28, 1931 a communique was issued by the Government of India 
announcing that Mr. Gandhi would attend the Round Table Conference as the 
representative of Congress, that the settlement of March 5, 1931 would remain 
operative and that enquiry would be held into matters relating to the collection 
of Land Revenue iu certain villages in the Surat District. The terms of reference 
of the enquiry were to be as follows : — 

Teems of Reference. 

“To enquire into the allegations that Khatedars in the villages in question, 
were compelled by means of coercion exercised through the Police to pay revenue 
in excess of what would have been demanded if the standard had been applied 
which was adopted in other villages of the Bardoli taluka where collections were 
effected after March 5 1931 without the aid of the police, and to ascertain what 
sum, if any, was so paid. Within the terms of reference evidence may be produced 
on any matter in dispute”# 
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On September 26, 1931, the Government of Bombay announced that Mr. R. G. 
Gordon, I. C. S. Collector of Nasik had been appointed to hold the enquiry. Mr. 
Gordon opened the enquiry at Bardoli on October 5. 

Abeupt Conclusion 

On November 13, the enquiry came to an abrupt concluBion as the parties 
making the allegation b— C ongress and the Khatedars— withdrew and declined to 
take any further part in the proceedings and Mr’ Gordon proceeded to prepare his 
report on the basis of the evidence recorded up to that date. His report, dated 4th 
December, has now been presented to Government and is published for general 
information. 

Enquiry Into Allegations 

In his record the Enquiry Officer points out that ho had to enquire into the 
following allegations : — 

(1) the khatedars in the villages concerned were compelled to pay revenue ou a 
standard higher than that adopted since March 5. 1931 in other villages of the same 
taluka ; 

(2) that these demands were enforced by coercion exorcised through the police 
and that he had to report ; 

(3) what was the sum, if any, so exacted. 

In commenting on these issues the Enquiry Officer points out that the names of 
the villages were not stated in the terms of reference and had to be settled as part 
of the enquiry. He adds : — 

•‘Of the two main issues the first recording the collection of revenue is clearly 
the most important ; that regarding the action of the police is secondary : in fact, in 
the event of the first issue not being proved the second docs not properly arise as 
the “coercion” referred to iu terms of reference is ‘‘coercion to make excess pay- 
ments” and not “coercion” in and by itself. I make these remarks^ in view of the 
efforts which have been made during the enquiry to force the Police issue to the 
forefront as the main issue and as independent of its connection with the payment 
of revenue. 

“In the first issue the most important question is that of the standard of 
demand which was adopted in the other villages of the taluka, as this is the touch- 
stone by which the issue as a whole, whether the payments made by the khatedars 
in the villages concerned were in excess, can alone be judged. In this connection 
I may remark that the phrase “standard of demand” must bo interpreted as 
meaning “standard of collection” as “demand” is a technical word meaning the 
whole amount standing in the revenue papers as due from the khatedars and there 
can be no “standard” applicable in this case ; 

A Plain Mattee Of Fact 

“According to the terms of reference the question of this “standard” is one of 
plain matter of fact relating to conditions within the Bardoli taluka alone and ha- 
ving no concern even with other talukas in the same district. The date “March 
5Lh” as it appears there is merely a point of time defining the period within which 
the Enquiry Officer is to confine his investigations. 

“Here again I have to make this point at the outset because of the attempts 
which had been made by the Counsel for the Congress during the course of the en- 
quiry to extend its range into altogether unauthorised regions, h has actually 
been claimed that the mere mention of the date “March 5th” is sufriciciit to autho- 
rise the Enquiry Officer to investigate the manner in which the Government of India 
and the Government of Bombay have implemented the furms of the Delhi Pact on 
the ground that because March 5th is the date of the Delhi Pact and because the 
parties to the Pact and this enquiry are the same, therefore, the mention of the date 
“March 5th” must mean that the question of how the Delhi Pact has been imple- 
mented must be a point at issue in this enquiry ; not merely so but that it also 
gives authority to enquire how the Pact has been implemented in other district ; and 
to call for all the papers from both Government and from other districts for this 
purpose. It is hardly necessary to say that the terms of reference authorise no such 
investigations and that it was quite impossible to accede to these demands.” 

The Enquiry Officer states that the only organisation which appeared before him 
was the Congress represented by Mr. Bhulabhai J. Desai, Barrister-at-Law. Cougress 
was the real complainant who brought the khetedars, made all arraugemeuts for 
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them, produced their documeuts for them and made them appear or not as suited 
the Congress case. 

Mr. Bhulabhai‘s Statement And Demand 

From October 8 onwards the examination of the khatedars from the villages was 
proceeded with and the Enquiry Officer visited several of them. On November 6 
Mr. Bhulabhai produced a long written statement asking for the production of a 
mass of documents, including orders, directions and notifications of the Government 
of India and the Government of Bombay issued for the purpose of implementing 
the terms of the agreement of March 5th and all local orders issued in different 
districts ; etc. On November 13 the Enquiry Officer issued orders refusing the 
request. In his report he says that the main reasons for the refusal may be sum- 
marised as follows 

“(a) that the Congress, after having up to date conducted the whole case on the 
basis of the “no borrowing standard'* had now come forward to say that they did- 
not know what the standard was and had none to put forward. Hence the request 
for papers was merely a ‘fishing* inquiry with the object of going through the 
Government papers in order to try and find some grounds for a case against 
Government on the basis of evidence provided by Government : 

“(b) that as the case for Congress depended solely upon the evidence to be 
provided by Government regarding the standard it was their duty to have asked 
for papers long before and not when three-fifths of the evidence had been 
recorded. 

“In this connection I may add that as regards the first class of papers asked, 
viz., the orders of the Government of India and the Government of Bombay, a re- 
quest for their production had alrerdy been made on October 22Dd and refused on 
October Blst, yet no protest was made at that time, though according to the sub- 
sequent statement their production was essential to the Congress case. 

“(c) that the papers covered a very wide range and were quite un- 
defined, and that the terms of reference had no connection at all with the Delhi 
Pact, 

‘‘(d) that documents which came into existence after the date of the visits could 
not have any bearing on the question of the standard at that period unless they 
contained admissions. 

Wanted “Reasonable Request” 

“Finally I added 

“If any reasonable request for the production of the documents which are really 
shown to have a bearing on some definite case put forward by the Congress and 
having relation to the terms of reference are put forward I will do my best to 
accede to them but it is impossible to agree to the vague and unreasonable demands 
made in the reference now in question.’’ 

The Congress then withdrew from the enquiry. Government decided to call no 
more witnesses. The Enquiry Officer also considered it undesirable to call any 
Government officers to give statements before him as to do so would have given 
cover for charges against the impartiality of the enquiry. In the remainder of the 
report therefore no evidence is taken into account save that which was given in the 
presence of the Congress. 

The report then proceeds to consider and discuss the evidence. Eleven villages 
were admitted to the enquiry, eight in Bardoii Taluka and three in Valod Mahal, 
and evidence was recorded for seven of them. Notices were issued to the other 
four villages but uo one came forward from them and they are left out of considera- 
tion in the report. The general allegations made were that a revenue offieer or 
officers accompanied by a police party visited these villages and that on their 
arrival the police were employed, either to prevent the khatedars from going to or 
leaving their houses or from going into the fields or to prevent people or cattle 
leaving the villages. The khatedars were then directed to be present and pay their 
dues. 

Borrowing By Khatedars 

It is alleged that in every case the complainant khatedars, who numbered 62 out 
of the 146 from whom collections were made at the time of the visit, had to go out 
and borrow for the purpose of paying the amount of the land revenue collected on 
that day. In support of the allegations 135 witnesses were called and the report 

49 
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reviews their evidence in order to see what light is thrown on the allegations made 
against the authorities of the Surat district in the collection of land revenue. 

Co:ndients On Evidence 

The report then discusses the evidence produced and the Enquiry Officer com- 
ments as follows upon some features of the evidence as regards borrowing in 
general 

“(a) In 25 cases the lenders are the close relatives of the borrowers ; either an 
uncle or a cousin or an aunt, etc. These circumstances as they stand of course 
connote merely temporary family arrangements and not true borrowing. 

“(b) In no ease is the lender a ‘Savkar’ even though most of the ‘khatedars are 
in debt to savkars. There is a case of a goldsmith and of a blacksmith and a 
couple of vegetable sellers who are alleged to have lent money, but no savkar at all. 
The persons who are said to have done the lending in the sis Kunbi villaues are 
practically all kunbis of the same village as the borrower, except in the case of 
Timberva where for some reason or other which is unexplained S out of the 10 
khatedars according to their statements went out miles into the Gaikwari territory 
in heavy rain, or in one case to Bardoii, to borrow. 

“(c) In only 5 cases are any documents prcduced; in all the other cases the 
lending was by oral agreement without even a record of any kind. Also in only 
two of these cases was any third party stated to be present at the time of the loan 
so that there is no corroborative evidence that it was made nor could it be proved 
in Court. 

“(d) Another striking feature is the ease with which the money is said to have 
obtained.^ The usual formula in the evidence is: “T was told to find money so I went 
and got it from — so and so”. In only a few cases does a man say that he had to 
make a hunt for a lender. What he wants he gets without any ‘"difficulty on the 
mere promise to pay at the harvest. In one case (Hira Eunverji of Timberva) Es. 
250 are stated to have been lent without security by a man from the Gaikwari terri- 
tory, without even knowing him or seeing him, on the word of another man. In 
another case (Parshotham Daya of the same village), a servant was sent without 
even a letter to a Gaikwari village some miles off and he was given Es. ICO imme- 
diately by a man who had never lent money before. 

“(e) In every case about which this evidence was given the interest is stated to 
be 6 per cent only.” 

“The picture here presented by the witnesses is certainly not that of a helpless 
peasantry driven to raise loans from money-lenders at high rates of interest, bnt of 
khatedars who borrow in a friendly way from their relatives or from 
people who at any rate are not in any sense of the term “moneylenders” and 
who come mainly from the same village and are of the same caste, on an exception- 
ally low rate of interest, which any business man would jump at, and get the money 
required immediately without any security or indeed even any witness to prove the 
transaction on the mere promise to pay at the next harvest. 

Police Action 

The second part of the Eeport deals with the evidence tendered regarding action 
taken by the Police, and it is pointed out that this is solely that of the khatedars 
and that none has been taken on behalf of Government except the partly heard 
statement of the Mamlatdar of Bardolk It is also pointed out that in no case is 
there any allegation of force or violence having been used by any policeman except 
in that of one Sitaram Ganpat. No khatedar or witness alleges that he was even 
touched or that any personal restraint was exercised upon him. 

The report proceeding to summarise the evidence says : — 

“It is clear that the allegations are mostly of that general and miscellaneous 
kind which are easy to make and which quoted in the mass give the impression 
that something bad at any rate must have occurred. Nothing is easier than 
to say, “The Fauzdar abused me” or “told me to pay revenue^’ or that “4 
or 5 constables came to my house;” and it is equally easy to create prejudice by 
quoting such cases at large as though their very number had made them true. But 
ten untruths do not make one truth, nor do ten uncorroborated statements make 
one corroborated statement, and no judicial court could think of taking merely 

g eneral statements of this kind seriously. Even one case definitely proved would 
ave its effect, but in no case has this been done. In these circumstances and in 
yiew of the fact that no rebutting evidence of the Government officers has been 
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heard, all I can do is to make remarks on such points regarding which it 
seems possible to arrive at any definite conclusions on the basis of the evidence 
produced.’’ 

“AltxEGAtions Vanish Into Thin Air/’ 

After reviewing this evidence the Enquirv Officer says 

‘‘Tt'sted by the facts given above the allegations made in Mr. Vallabhbhai's 
telegrams seem to vanish into somewhat thin air, so far as these villages are con- 
cerned. Of Police persecutions such as could be termed ‘‘intolerable” there is no 
trace at all ; and even on the evidence as it stands the utmost that could be said 
is that possibly the Police were used to tell people to see the Revenue Officer 
before going to th ir fields, and even on this point the rebutting evidence of the 
Officers concerned has not bem heard. The force which is alleged to have 
completely surroundi^d a 1 1 b! c'c ded the two large and strangling villages of Khoj 
and Pardi which are situated s.d. by side and were dealt w;tn on" the same morning, 
was 6 conslableSj and in Bardoii t].iere is no complaint at all, harrassment and filthy 
abuse, while the s-ory of the breaking open of the backdoor of a Mahommedan’s 
house and the assault on two children is not even attempted to be proved. 

“Involving Head Constable In Trouble.” 

“In fact it is pretty clear that this latter incident, which formed the subject of a 
special telegram to Mr. Gandhi, was in its existing shape one of a series meant 
to involve Head Constable Sitaram Ganpat in serious trouble on account of his anti- 
Congress activities.” 

The Enquirj^ Officer then sums up his general conclusions as follo-ws : — 

“(1) As regards the first issue, there is no evidence at all that Khatedars in the 
village's concerned were forced to pay revenue on a higher standard than adopted in 
other villages of the same taluka afr t March 6th. As regards the evidence produc- 
ed, even on the ground selected by the Congress, that of the ‘no borrowing standard/ 
which itself was never aii'.'mpted to be prov'ed, that evidence must be pronounced 
highly unreliable, and in some cases deliberately false, while the cases of some 25 
per cent of the complainants do not fall within the terms of reference. 

(2) As for the second issue regarding the allegation that the excess payments 
were enforced by coercion exercised through Police, in view of the failure of proof 
under the first issue it does not properly arise. Taking the allegations, however, 
as they stand even without the rebutting evidence of the Officers concerned, the 
only charge which could stand as requiring investigation is that of using the Police 
to call khatedars to see the Revenue Officer and telling them not to go to their 
fields or loose their cattle till they had done so ; and this is not coercion. In any 
pses suspicion is thrown over the whole matter by the deliberate attempts made to 
involve one particular Police Officer in trouble by trumping up false charges against 
him. 

“(3) The third issue, that of the excess amounts paid, does not arise.” 

The Governor in Council, Bombay accepted the conclusions reached by the 
Special Officer. 


THE CONGRESS REJOINDER 

Sardar Vallabhbhai Patel, President of the Congress, and Mr. Bhulabhat J. 
Desai, who appeared on behalf of the khatedars and the Confess, issued 
the following joint statement to the “Indian Daily Mail” in regard to the report : — 

“On November 13, the Congress and the Elhatedars concerned withdrew from, 
and declined to take further, part in the proceedings relating to the Bardoli inquiry, 
which was ordered by the communique of the Government of India dated August 
28. At the time of withdrawal counsel for the Congress gave his reasons for the 
step which was taken. Thereafter the Government published a communique on Novem- 
ber 23 and the same was answered by the president of the Congress council on 
November 25. 


Justification Of Charges 

Having regard to the reasons for the withdrawal the Congress and the Khatedars 
concerned treated the matter as closed inasmuch as they had a moral justification 
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of the charges made, and there was little or no material gain to be nade out of 
the result of the inquiry. ' The Encjnii’y Othcer. however, issued a proclamation 
stating that the proceedings would continue. 

It was soon realised by the Officer and the other officers concerned that no 
khatedar was likely to appear before them or have his complaint examined. Tt also 
appears to have been realised that even an “exparte’’ examination-in-chief of the 
Officials concerned was a matter which the Government did not venture to under- 
take ; for even an attempted rebuttal would have disclosed the defect in their 
defence. Proceedings thereafter were abruptly closed and the Enquiry Officer has 
submitted a document called a ‘‘report'b The Government^ have published a com- 
munique accepting the conclusions as stated in the “report . 


Inacoukate and Illogical Report 

On even a cursory perusal of the “report” it is obvious that it is inspired by a 
feeling of intense irritation and unconcealed hatred of the Congress, whose repre- 
sentative succeeded after great efforts in compelling ihe Government of 
India to agree to the inquiry. The only purpose of a “report'’ under the circum- 
stances under which the inquiry came to an end, could be and was the whitewash- 
ing of the actions of the revenue and police officers concerned. Be that as it may. 
the report is lacking both in accuracy and logic as well as in the application of 
judicial principles in weighing the evidence which had been produced prior to the 
withdrawal. 

It has, however, become the unpleasant duty of the Oonaress and the khatedars 
concerned to reopen the controversy which they treated as closed and offer their 
view of the proper conclusions to be drawn from the evidence which has been re- 
corded, and they are in this somewhat fortunate position which the Government 
obviously cannot claim) that the Congress and the khatedars are further endth'd to 
have legitimate inferences drawn from the withholding of the evidence by their 

opponent. ... t . i. ^ i 

From the very commencement of the inquiry it was obvious that the Government 
wanted to prevent the Congress, if possible, from appearing at the inquiry and 
conducting the same in the interest of the khatedars. The object was obvious, that 
if the Congress was not allowed to appear it might be easy then to deal with ind- 
vidual khatedars. to bully them into submission. The Government pleader s vehem- 
ent opposition to the right of the Congress to appear fairly indicated the situation. 
Having regard, however, of the Government of India, which on a true construction 
showed that the inquiry resulted from the conversations of the Congress represen- 
tative on the one hand, and the representative of the British Crown on the other, 
and having regard to the statement of the Congress counsel, that tbs khatedars 
were not prepared to join in the inquiry unless the Congress, through their counsel, 
was held entitled to conduct the same, the inquiry officer was obliged to hold that 
the Congress was entitled to appear and conduct the inquiry through counsel. 


Vilification Of Congress 

An attempt was thereafter made to dissociate the Congress from khatedars by 
raising a question as to the right of the Congress counsel to appear for the khate- 
dars concerned. That attempt was also unsuccessful because every khatedar con- 
cerned had given his statement in writing to the Congress workers relating to the 
circumstances, the subject of the inquiry. Throughout the proceedings, unchecked 
by the inquiry officer, the advocate for the Government indulged in most offensive 
language towards the Congress and its representatives, and he ridiculed the khate- 
dars who were loyal to that organisation. One oi the main conclusions of the 
port, therefore, has not come upon us as a surprise, though one should have thougm 
that the demands of courtesy, if not of judicial restraint, would have prevented such 
an outburst. 


The Standard 

That is the hadicap with which the inquiry began. The counsel for the Con- 
gress, while opening the case, made as clear as it was possible to do, what was 
the ‘standard’ referred to in the issues framed by the inquiry officer and in fact it 
was understood so clearly that thereafter the accepted phrase “no borrowing stan- 
dard” was used for the purpose of describing the Congress case on the question of 
•‘standard”. The following passage occurs in that opening: 
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‘'As regards the 'standard’ it has been maintained throughout the assistance given 
by the Congress in the collection of land revenue after the truce that the only fair 
and sensible standard to be adopted is the measure of individual ability to pay, 
having regard to the actual financial state of the khatedar concerned (not omitting 
from consideration the act that his means had suffered by reason of the hijral),’, 

In that opening the following statement of Mahatma Gandhi was quoted as 
containing a most definite describing of what the “standard” was : 

8o far as the terms of reference to the enquiry officer are concerned I have 
distinctly understood that the standard referred to therein means ability to pay 
without borrowing.” 

Mahatmaji made it further clear in that statment that that was the distinct un- 
derstanding between him and the Collector of Kaira and the Collector of Surat as 
regards the khatedars affected by the civil disobedience movement and that it was 
repeatedly brought out in their conversations. 

It was further stated that though documentary evidence on the question of stan- 
dard was sufficient, if it became necessary, the oral evidence of Mahatma Gandhi 
could be given to prove the same. 

It was also pointed out that the documentary evidence would include : (1) the 
contemporaneous correspondence relating to the taluks of Borsad and Bardoli, for 
in so far as the cessation of the no-tax movement was concerned (which was a 
part of the agreement of March 5) the same related to those areas as a whole, (2) 
all the documents in the possession of Government in the form of orders, directions 
and resolutions implementing the Delhi Pact particularly in regard to the collection 
of land revenue on the cessation of the no-tax movement and (3) the oral evidence of 
Mahatma Gandhi. 

^ From the very outset the enquiry ofiicer appears to have been unduly obsessed 
with the idea that the "standard” issue was more important than the coercion 
issue. Repeated respectful attempts were made to disabuse him of the supp osed 
diflference. The only explanation that can be given of his maintaining the supposed 
difiercuce is that according to his erroneous understanding (in which he persists 
in the ‘Report’) the only available evidence on the question of standard was that 
of Mahatmaji, that he was absent in England, that he was not likely to be available 
for examination before him, and that, consequently, if according to him there was 
no satisfactory evidence on the standard issue, the issue as to coercion could be 
shirked or treated as unimportant. 

Erroneous Statements 

In two places in the ‘report’ he has made obviously erroneous statements. In 
para 8, he states “On November 6, however, in his oral statement on the subject 
of the production of papers referred to below, Mr. Bhulabhai made the surprising 
statement that the ‘standard’ was in point of fact undefinable, that he knew nothing 
about it, and that only Mr. Gandhi knew, thus falsifying the whole of the Congress 
case up to date and in fact almost automatically leading to withdrawal, apart from 
the question of the production of the papers,” 

In para II of the report, the following passage occurs These requests were 
combined in Mr. Bhulabhai’s address on the subject with the statement previously 
referred to, that the Congress now did not know what the ‘standard’ was nor 
could it define it but that only Mr. Gandhi knew, and it was finally also intimated 
that unless a decision on the production of papers was in favour of the Congress 
it would withdraw from the inquiry.” 

"A Clear Contrautction,” 

^ These statements are clearly contradicted by the case on the question of 
standard’ as above. The same ,point^ was made further clear by the letter of the 
Congress counsel of October 22 in which the concluding words are : — “In conclusion, 
I should like to say again that our case is that having regard to the terms of the 
agreement as examined above, no defaulter was to be obliged to pay except from 
his own depleted resources and, therefore, he was not to be obliged to pay if he 
had to borrow for the paying.” 

Mahatma as Witness 

One can only express one’s regret that notwithstanding such defined and clear 
poiition it should be possible to attribute to the Congress counsel statements of the 
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above kind occurring in the report. Those statements could not have been made, 
and were in fact not made. 

It is equally untrue to say that there was no intention of calling Mahatma 
Gandhi as a witness because his statement on ‘standard’ was tendered in evidence. 
Such an inference could not be drawn by any person approaching the question 
from a judicial point of view, for a counsel conducting a case is entitled to use and 
would endeavour to use, every piece of evidence at his disposal. 

But from the tendering of such statement in evidence it is not legitimate 
(except in the case of a preconceived wrong assumption} to say that the only evi- 
dence on the question of ‘standard’ was or could be the oral evidence of Mahatma 
Gandhi, or that it was not intended to call him. Even if it were the only piece 
of evidence, it was made perfectly clear to the enquiry officer that, if the inquiry 
was allowed to proceed in a judicial way after proper discovery and inspection, 
Mahatma Gandhi would be produced as a witness before the conclusion of the inquiry. 

In this connection, it was perfectly obvious that the term ‘standard’ must have 
been used by common consent in the communique ordering the inquiry, There 
could be, therefore, no doubt in the minds of the parties who framed the communi- 
que as to what was meant by the term ‘standard’* 

Mahatma Gandhi’s statement as to what jt meant had been put forward at the 
earliest opportunity and it would be idle even for a revenue official to question the 
veracity of Mahatma Gandhi. 

On the other hand the fact remains that officers concerned did not even venture 
to state ithough there was no fear of cross-examination? as to what according to 
them was the ‘standard” of revenue collections after the Delhi Pact of March 5, 
1931. The graph prepared by the inquiry officer, which was shown to the Congress 
counsel, cleaily proved that there were no revenue collections worth the name till 
the second week of March, that they had reached the maximum in the month of April 
and later on necessarily diminished as the boilance to be recoved grew less and less. 

It could not be denied that Mahatma Gandhi, the Congress President and other 
workers made untiring efforts to assist in the collection of land revenue purely 
as a matter of honour. So that it is quite clear as to what the “standard” 
contended for was and what was the evidence in support of it. 

The correspondence with Mr. Perry and Mr. Kothawalla, which is reproduced in 
the opening address of the Congress counsel, prove the “standard”. It was re- 
inforced by Mahatmaji’s statement. 

It could have been amply corroborated by the introduction of the Government 
documents which have been withheld, and the Government officials concerned had 
not even the courage to deny it in an ‘ex parte’ examination-in-chief, for they were 
conscious that even to deny it involved them in further questions as to what 
according to them was the “standard” applied from and after March 5. 

Congress Allegation TJnrebutted. 

It is unnecessary here to repeat the reasons entitling the Congress and the 
khatedars to the production and inspection of relevant documents. The matter has 
been dealt with fully in the earlier publication of the “Case for Bardoli” and no 
attempt has been made to rebut as a matter of law or of justice, equity and good 
conscience. 

Before quitting this subject, it may further be observed that the cross-examination 
of the khatedars and their witnesses was mainly directed to question the statement 
made by them as regards the necessity to which they were put, for borrowing the 
monies which were paid on the dates of the police visits. 

Four Erroneous Suppositions. 

This part of the report is founded on four erroneous suppositions : — 

(1) That the inquiry officer was called upon to inquire as to why the khatedars 
in question were defaulters as regards the arrears standing in their names in 
previous years. 

(2) That the khatedars concerned were not entitled to any special consideration 
by reason of their crops and their means having suffered on account of the “hijrat” 
and the severe coercive processes during the Civil Disobedience movement. 

(3) That because some “hijrati” khatedars had still means left to pay the 
revenue they were able to lend money under such emergencies to their oppressed 
brethren. Every “hijrati” ought to have had similar means; and 

(4) That in considering the ability of the khatedars to pay the outlay on the 
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bare necessaries of life was to be considered only after the fulfilment of the supposed 
obligation to pay arrears of land revenue. 

Exceptional Circumstances. 

The examination of the evidence is further vitiated by the failure of the enquiry 
officer to appreciate that the “standard” had come into existence as the result of very 
extraordinary and exceptional circumstances which were regarded as sufficient by the 
Government, who appointed him as justifying an agreement for Truce between the 
Congress and the khatedars who supported it on the one hand and the Govern men 
on the other. In fact this very consideration which ought to have weighed in favour 
of the khatedars concerned became a sore point with the inquiry officer, thereby 
influencing judgment in the wrong direction. He states as follows : — But further, nearly 
50 per cent of the alleged loans came from the near relatives of he hijraties who 
themselves went on hijrat so that we have hijratis proving that they as a class 
cannot pay the assesment by the evidence of loans borrowed from hijraties.” This 
method of dealing with them as a class is obviously wrong for the means of 
individuals must necessarily vary. 

He further relies on the fact that no lender was shahukar. The circumstances 
of coercion was such and the immediate arising therefrom necessarily led them to 
repair to the nearest available lendor. While, on the one hand, the Government 
profess to be keen on keeping the agriculturist from the clutches of the shahukars. 
it is somewhat surprising that the fact that the monies were not borrowed from 
shahukars should be a matter of comment. 

Police Coercion. 

He next treats as a striking feature the supposed ease with which the monies 
were obtained. The reason was given by every khatedar; who deposed to the borro- 
wing, as well as by the lender himself. They stated that if under circumstances of 

E olice coercion and during the busy transplanting season they did not relieve their 
rethren they would be failing in their duty ; and most of the lenders in fact paid 
away the bulk of the money which they had reserved for the purpose of meeting 
agricultural expenses and even their own household expenses until the next harvest, 
i'urther, it appears from the evidence already recorded that these expeditions were 
arranged so as to put effective and immediate pressure on the khatedars. Ihe seed- 
lings were ready for transplantation and had been in many eases uprooted with a 
view to transplanting the same and even a day’s delay would have withered 
them. 

Added to this was the prevention of cattle being taken out and the khatedars and 
their servants entering their houses for taking food. These circumstances rendered it 
still more necessary that such money as could be found froin the nearest source 
should be borrowed to pacify the officials. It is almost shocking to think that a 
revenue official claiming to be acquainted with village-life should fail to understand 
what it means to an agriculturist the withering of seedlings (often involving a loss 
of the season) and the starvation of their men and cattle and these methods are 
stated to be “mild measure of coercion” as compared with what is said occurs in the 
Deccan. 


Fantastic Tests. 

He next refers to the fact that interest at uniform rate of six per cent, was 
stated to have been agreed upon. It is difficult to understand the meaning of this 
comment. If the inquiry officer support that each time there was a bargain for inter- 
est varying by a pice or his knowledge must be poor in the extreme. In 
certain areas and in certain relations a uniform rate of interest prevails, which is 
not even often mentioned but always impliedly accepted. 

These are the main reasons given by the inquiry officer for arriving at the con- 
clusion which is not clearly defined viz. that the monies though borrowed were not 
borrowing within the meaning of the terms of reference. The nature of the finding 
is eloquent as showing that the Government failed to show by their cross-examina- 
tion that the story of borrowing was untrue, and therefore the inquiry officer had to 
fall back upon a quibble that what was borrowing was not borrowing, because 
it was at the uniform rate of interest, that it was not borrowed from 
shahukars, that it was lent with ease and that it was produced within 
a short time. The people who commonly suffer would appreciate the effect of 
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intimidation of the police and would render willing assistance to those who were 
further coerced during those days. The tests laid down by the Inquiry officer for the 
purpose of finding out whether the borrowing was a borrowing or not are very 
fantastic. 

EXAJyHNATION OF PAYMENT. 

The findings of the inquiry officer involve and almost completely prove that the 
story of the khatedars that they had borrowed monies in order to pay remained 
unshaken by cross-examination. That they were obliged to borrow and pay equally 
proves that the payment exacted was in excess of the “standardj’’ for from the 
commencement up to the withdrawal that was the “Shandard" maintained, that was 
the “standard’’ of which there was obvious proof already before the snquiry officer, 
and that was the “standard’’ which, if necessary, could have been corroborated by 
the oral testimony of Mahatmmaji. 

Dealing with the details of the wherewithal of the khatedars concerned, and 
the erroneous inferences of the inquiry officer the Congress reply states that the 
cultivators keep no regular accounts of their produce or its disposal, or fof the 
value of the crop reaped and the price obtained. Therefore corroborative testimony 
of the wherewithal of the khatedars concerned could not be produced. 

The inquiry officer lays stress on the fact that documentary evidence of borrow- 
ing not forth-coming, but if the fact of borrowing is not seriously contested 
(says the reply) it is difficult to understand the comments on the absence of 
documents. The pledged word of the khatedar of Bardoli has moreover always 
been accepted as better than a document. 

Summing up the argument on the issue of standard rent and borrowing the 
reply states : The means having been proved to have been exhausted and the 
borrowing substantially made out, the standard being proved and remaining unrefuted, 
the only binding on the first issue could and ought to have been that the demands 
maclr and the payments exacted were in excess of the standard in the case of each 
khaitdar concerned.” 

Official AD^nssiONs. 

On the second issue of the police coercion, the report of the Congress stales ; — 

It was admitted by Government that eleven villages fell within the term of the 
inquiry. It was therefore equally admitted that those were the villages which were 
visited for the purpose of collecting land revenue “by an organised expedition of 
combined forces of revenue officers and the police.” The only effort made by Govern- 
ment to support the use of the police otherwise than for the purpose of intimida- 
tion and coercion was that the police were taken for the purpose of protection of 
the revenue officials and they intended to levy attachments. The inquiry officer has 
not upheld the theory. On the admission of the Mamlatdar himself the revenue 
officer moved about freely and unmolested throughout the taluka collecting revenue 
and pressing people to pay up almost upto a date pritor to the week of these expeditions. 

Details of the acts of the police coercion were given at the inquiry and the evi- 
dence in support of it was given. 

Since the inquiry was ordered the Collector, the Deputy Collector, the Deputy 
Superintendent of Police and other subordinate officers, almost all of whom were 
charged by the khatedars, ^ encamped and toured the Bardoli taluka, presumably with 
the object of, preventing, if possible, the khatedars or some of them from complain- 
ing when the enquiry began or geting some evidence in support of their defence. 

The evidence that is given on behalf of the khatedars is simple and straight- 
forward,^ The story is equally simple and straight-forward and being true required 
no tutoring. The only reason why the inquiry officer has spent his wrath upon the 
Congress m condemning them is the assumption with which he started that the 
evidence was false. He argues, “The evidence is false. The peasants are simple and 
innocent. How did the evidence then came to be given ? Therefore he comes to the 
conclusion that it must have^ been the result of tutoring the witnesses by the Congress 
organisation. Such are the judicial principles by which the evidence has been tested 
and the report prepared. 

Process of Judicial Principles Reversed. 

In aJl cases of this kind one begins with contemporaneous documents and all the 
telegrams which were sent from time to time stating the acts of the police and the 
revenue officials. One should have thought that such telegrams were evidence 
rather of the truth than otherwise of the story contained therein. But the whole 
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process of the application of judicial principles has been reversed in this enquiry 
and in the h’eporf. One would naturally start with an assumption that a contem- 
poraneous statement was probably true and test the subsequent evidence in the 
light of those contemporaneous documents. But it did not suit the Inquiry Officer 
to follow the normal process. 

Dealing with the charge of getting up evidence it will be very difficult, if at all 
it is possible, first to invest some hundred different stories based on the same or 
similar incident and yet it is assumed that was the process gone through the story 
written out and the cultivators made to reproduce it. Such an argument refutes itself. 
The volume of evidence given by men and women in the presence of all the ofiicials 
charged including the Collector, the manner in which it was given notwithstanding 
the bullying tactics of the opposing advocate and undeserved indulgence he got 
from the Inquiry Officer is sufficient proof in itself of the truth of those men and 
women who according to the Inquiry Officer himself were innocent and simple. 

Personal Protection. 

The Inquiry Officer’s report reads as if he were almost prepared to hold, but for 
the admission of the Government that the police did not visit the villages concerned 
at all. The only Government case for the use of the Police was that they were 
taken for the protection of the Eevenue Officers but when that collapsed in the 
cross-examination of the Mamlatdar the Inquiry Officer has invented a new case 
that it they were not taken for that purpose they were taken for^ the purpose of 
making a mild request or giving a courteous invitation to the cultivators or, if the 
invitation was neither courteous nor the request mild, their presence and their action 
did not amount to intimidation or coercion. It is a casuistry which it is difficult 
to analyse or understand. The Inquiry Officer realised after the cross-examination of 
the Mamlatdar that the theory of personal protection had, to use his phrase, vanished 
in thin air. 

Then he makes a novel remark that “this conclusion is arrived at without “rebu- 
tting evidence” of the Government except the party heard statement of the Mamlat- 
dar”. This contains a wrong assumption which the mind of the Inquiry Officer 
never realised. If the officers had attempted to give “rebutting evidence” and 
produced the relative documents they would not only have failed to rebut but would 
have been obliged to admit the coercion as the Mamlatadar was substantially obliged 
to do. The true value of “rebutting evidence” is to be gathered from the Government 
case as regards the village of Eayam and the examination-in-chief of the Mamlatdar 
in support of it. 

As regards the refusal of the request for the production and inspection of Govern- 
ment documents it is difficult to believe that in any inquiry, whether it is held by 
a court technically so called or not, that the Inquiry Officer should consult one of the 
parties whether an order asked for against that party on the ground of justice, 
equity and good conscience should be made or not. That is what admittedly happ- 
ened in this case and such conduct on the part of the Inquiry Officer is enough to 
discredit the conclusion which he may claim to have arrived at. 

According to the notions of the Inquiry Officer an “organised expedition of police 
headed by officials” is a very innocent act and proper to use for revenue collection I 
One may hope that the sooner such notions are dispelled and such a system 
destroyed the better for the integrity and honour of any administration. 

The most regrettable part of the report is that instead of confining himself to 
the terms of the inquiry, the Inquiry Officer has chosen to make undeserved and 
almost unseemly attack on an organisation which even as a servant of the opponent 
he should have respected. 

In para 33 of his ‘report’ the Inquiry Officer states as follows 

“It is possible that some, perhaps a good number, may be true stories but there 
is no way of distinguishing the true from the false and taken individually they 
are just as likely to be inventions as some of the instances given and seeing that 
they are also made in the interests of witnesses so far as this inquiry is concerned it 
would be impossible to accept them as they stand.” 

This is a confession of incompetence for the purpose which he undertook and 
for which he was appointed. It was the business of the Inquiry Officer if he was to 
do his duty to separate true from the false stories and according to him many of 
the stories may be true. This is also a confession of the method that was adopted 
in arriving at his conclusions containing the genreal denunciation of the witnesses 
and Congress organisation. 

50 
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For these reasons it is submitted that the finding on the issue of police coercion 
should be in favour of the khatedars. It is quite immaterial, as has been pointed 
out above, to find out the esact amount paid in excess of the standard and through 
police coercion. For the only real use of this inquiry is a justification of the charges 
made which so far as the Congress and the khateders were concerned, they humbly 
claim to have substantiated and they now leave the matter to be judged by public 
opinion for the whole of the evidence as recorded has been pubiished in fullest 
detail and the reasons for withdrawal laid before the public to enable them to form 
a just and impartial opinion on the conduct of the officers concerned. 


The Kashmir Riots Enquiry Report 

'Your Highness was the only person who acted with promptitude and fore- 
sight in any of the riots’ is the striking observation by the Biots Enquiry Commi- 
ssion in the report issued on the 4th. October 1931 and signed by Sir B. Dalai, Sir 
Abdul Qayum and Mr. B. E. Sawhney who record with regret that the civil 
authority exhibited neither executive efficiency nor foresight in dealing with the 
disturbance or subsequently. The promptitude of the mifitary forces in reaching the 
scene of depredation and restoring peace and order is praised. 

His Highness’s was the first order to the Palace Guards to proceed to Maha- 
lajganj during the looting and the Commission state ; ‘But for the prompt 
despatch of troops by your Highness, the devastation in the city would have been 
terrible.’ 

Among other findings of the Commission are that the firing on July 13 was 
justified and was not prolonged beyond what was necessary and that all shot 
wounds were in front, proving that the crowd was advancing, not retreating. 

‘We are satisfied’, they state, ‘that the allegations made by Mahomedans about 
the military helping Hindus are fabricated merely to bring discredit on the military 
who saved the situation^ and prevented Moslems from committing further 
depredations. In our opinion, these allegations were made with a view to avoiding 
the employment of the military on any subsequent similar occasion’. 

Before making these observations the Commission remark : ‘We are fully 
satisfied every grade of the Mahomedan point of view has been disclosed to us’ 
The Commission find that the campaign of vilification of Government was stage- 
managed by a handful of discontents who had not succeeded in obtaining high 
posts or had lost them due to sheer inefficiency or worthless character. 

There is considerable difficulty in dealing with the so-called leaders because they 
are ready enough to chauge their attitude and speech according to circumstances’. 
The agitators put forward before the Commission a long string of demands but 
‘there was a remarkable exposure of most of them’. 

The Commission are satisfied that Moslems enjoy complete religious freedom in 
the State and that there is no manner of obstacle to the performance of religious 
rites so long as they are observed without danger of a breach of the peace. 

Dealing with the causes leading to the July riots, the Commission condemn 
his Highness’s absence in^ London. They state that ‘though sufficient material 
existed to suppress the Young ^ Men’s Mahomedan Association, which laid the 
foundation of all^ subsequent agitation, both in Jammu and Srinagar, the Govern- 
ment .met a persistent policy of vilification by Moslems with philosophic calm.’ 

The Commission acknowledge that with regard to employment in public service 
“the Moslems have a legitimate grievance and this is a perpetual source of embit- 
terment of the Moslem intelligentsia and an incentive to them to excite the masses 
by illusive religious grie^ "ices, to force Government to accept their claims for a 
much larger share in the state service.’ 

They proceed to observe that the difficulty is not in regard to employing Mos- 
lems but in finding a sufficient number of Moslems for Government post. The 
inference that Moslems were excluded from Government service as Moslems was 
■^rong. Their exclusion was due to their baeWardness in education. 
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Even a postmaster ia British service admitted that out of 36 clerks he had only 
four Moslems while a local missionary high school could not get a single Moslem 
teacher/ Holding that there is no substance in the Moslem claim for a 
share in the public services to the extent of their proportion of 
population, the Commission recommend the employment of Moslems in 
larger numbers observing that if, in a particular office, Moslems are few and the 
vacant post is such as could be filled by a person with matriculation qualifications, 
Moslems so qualified should be preferred against Hindu graduates. 

A definite instruction should be given to the Civil Service Eecruiting Board to 
aim at emioloying specific proportion of Moslem state subjects, not necessarily heri- 
ditary state subjects, to whom alone now state appointments are open, the Commis- 
sion not being in favour of such restriction as it would be dangerous to have a 
class .of domiciled subjecl.s who would look upon Government as a foreign 
institution. 

Before enumerating the Commission’s recommendations for securing communal 
peace, the Commission’s stern condemnation of the police and magistracy in facing 
the crisis may be mentioned. They observe : — 


‘'Both iiitelligeiice and foresight were absent in the officers responsible for the 
preservation of law and order. The Governor and th • deputy inspector-general oi 
police exhibited a considerable lack of intelligence and executive capacity in permit- 
ting themselves to be misled. 


RECOMiViENDATIONS 

Complete overhauling of the personnel and methods of the police is ^ recommen- 
ded with a new inspector-general of police with sound experience of British Indian 
methods, followed by the appointment of a police commission to suggest ways and 
means of improving the existing police. Tf it is thought that one particular com- 
munity is more amenable to discipline, smartness, and courage, recruitment must 
be made therefrom.’ The reserve police is to be exclusively Hindu or Moslem Eaj- 
puts till the local inhabitants can be trusted as the Commission have a low estimate 
of the bravery and discipline of Kashmir police. Again the Criminal Investigation 
department, which is neither efficient nor competent, should be re-organised. A com- 
mittee is to be appointed to work up an internal security scheme. 

The appointment of a permanent Conciliation Board of 12, six being Hindus and 
six Moslems representative of the entire community is to be made. It is to be paid 
an allowance or honorarium. It will act as a general consultation board with the 
right to ask questons and get an explanation from the Ministers of any Govern- 
ment measure, so that the masses might understand it. The working of this Board 
is expected to chage the mental attitude of both communities. 

The restriction of the area of the Governor’s jurisdiction and the enhancement 
of the power of the Wazir Wazarat and the careful selection of the Governor, on 
sheer merit alone, are other recommendations. 

The Commission also state : 

‘Preaching to excite communal hatred in the garb of religious discussions should 
be put down with a stern hand. If Government is strong in putting down these 
wicked addresses in places of religious worship, the sympathy of the masses will be 
entirely with Government. 

‘There may be sullenness, or even worse, in the beginning but if firm action is 
taken in a suitable manner public opinion is sure to adjust itself. No Moslem can 
assert that sedition and race-hatred are not inculcated in the masses of Moslems 
through discourses in mosques. There must be a strict security of the vernacular 
papers which enter the State and prompt action to proscribe offending journals, 
both Hindu and Moslem. No mercy or consideration should be shown to these 
cases of mischief-makers. A vernacular propaganda department should be run by 
Government and every kind of news which Government desire the masses to know 
should be conyeyed through it.’ 
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The Commissiou dwelt at length on what are termed Muslim demands 
put forward by Muslim witnesses. Referring to the claim of proprie- 
tary rights to peasants, the Commission observe : — '‘These ^ peasants 
enjoy occupancy rights which are not transferable and we are of opinion that in the 
present state or education and advancement of cultivators any grant of full pro- 
prietary rights would be most harmful to them and in a short time laud would be 
transferred to Hindu moneylenders in execution of decrees and Mahoniedan 
occupancy tenants would be reduced to the position of labourers. The city dwellers 
who make such a request have no conception of the harm — we may say excessive 
harm — which the grant of such request would cause to Muslim agriculturists.’ 
While legislation may keep back the money-lender nothing can keep back the bigger 
fry eating the minor fry. The commission find from the evidence that those who 
demand freedom of the'press and the platform really desire not freedom but 
license. 

Dealing with the laws of conversion, it is pointed out that the Hindu law is 
based on ancient scriptures and there is no Kashmir State enactment on the subject. 
As the Hindu law is based on the joint family system, if a member renounces 
Hinduism he goes out of the family as if he died that day. According to the 
existing Muslim law also any Muslim relinquishing his religion is debarred from 
inheritance. Touching on the influx of Kashmir labourers to British India, the 
Commission find it not due to any acts of Government but to the unrestricted 
breeding among the labourers and suggest that, as in British India, migration 
should be encouraged as emigrants always add to the wealth of the country by 
large remittances. 

On the question of restoration of the ruined mosques the Commission have found 
in favour of the Muslim demand observing that an enquiry be set up for restoring 
such mosques as are within the possession of the Archaeological department provided 
there is unanimity as to the person to whom a particular mosque is to be given and 
a guarantee about its being kept in repair. 

The objection to the maintenance of a school for Hindu Rajputs alone is based 
on ignorance of the conditions. The school is maintained out of the da7i of the late 
Highness who expressly desired it for Hindu Rajputs. The Commission have re- 
commended, when funds permit, the establishment of similar schools for the sons of 
nobles other than Rajputs. 

The Commission also find that the existing restrictions on the tranfer of property 
may be relaxed with advantage. Another striking recommendation is the appoint- 
ment of a consultative committee of Muslims to bring to the notice of the Education 
Minister all the defects detrimental to the progress oi education. 

Among the underlying causes for Muslim suspicion and unrest prominence is 
given to the high officers adopting a 'pardanashin ^ attitude in not being easily 
accessible and not properly and timely explaining the Government measures. 
The cabinet responsible for administration during His Highness’ absence in 
England for the Round Table Conference failed to take effective steps to put 
down agitation. Indeed, the cabinet did not pull as one team being suspicious of 
one another. 

Several pages of the Commission’s report are devoted to a record of the 
beneficent measures for Muslim advancement during the present reign and after 
dealing with certain incidents that were exaggerated the Commission observe 

'In these days of publicity and propaganda it is not enough to do the right thing 
but to proclaim it and put down those who mislead public opinion with a strong 
hand.’ 

The Commissioners further observe that ministers should not be merely depart- 
mental heads by controlling the day-to-day routine but concern themselves with 
larger questions. State servants detected engendering disaffection should 
be dismissed. The rifles of the jail guards on the occasion when there was 
not the slightest doubt that the assembly of Muslims had no desire to disperse, 
were worse than lathis and the crowd knew the excessive inefficiency of the jail police. 
Reference is made to the difference in the Hindu and Muslim mentality regarding 
the tendering of evidence — the Hindus favouring public and the Muslims in camera 
evidence. Among the minor causes of Muslim misunderstanding is mentioned the 
absence of a Muslim from the 1930 cabinet. 



The N. W. F. Subjects Committee Hecommendatioos 

^ Recommendations which will enable the North-West Frontier Province to take 
its place by the side of other provinces as an autonomous unit in the Federation of 
Iiidia are contained in the report of the North-West Frontier Province Subjects 
Committee, which was appointed in pursuance of the recommendation of the Sub- 
Committee of the Round Table Conference. The report was signed by the chairman 
Mr. H. G. Haig, i.c.s. Sir Abdul Qayum. Mr. C. Latimer, i.c.s., the Nawab of 
Toru, Dewan Bahadur Eamaswami Mudaliar, Mr. Mahomed Yunus and Mr. E. T. 
Coates, I.c.s. Rai Bahadur Thakur Datta did not sign the main report but wrote 
a lengthy minute of dissent. The report was issued from Simla on the 24th. 
July 1931. 

The report consists of two parts, one dealing with the classification of subjects 
as provincial or central and other with the subvention to the Frontier Province. 
The Committee at the outset point out that they have throughout been impressed 
by the general demand that the province should enjoy equality of treatment and 
status with the other provinces. 

In regard to the attitude of Khans, some of whom have wielded great influence 
in the position of tribal leaders, it is said they are prepared to give full suppoit to 
the new constitutional proposals, provided their own legitimate interests receive 
adequate recognition. As for the Hindus, the Committee emphasise that there is n 
irnportant and influential section representing a growing proportion of the commu- 
nity which is prepared to accept new safeguards similar to those that will be enjoy- 
ed by minorities in other provinces. 

Regarding the classification of subjects, the Committee point out that subjects 
which are central throughout India must be central in the Frontier Province as 
well. _ In cases not covered by the existing list of central subjects, the essential 
principle of division should be that matters which primarily concern the five settled 
districts should be provincial and those which primarily concern the tribal territories 
should be central . In particular it is recommended that law and order in the 
settled districts should be a provincial subject. The Co cmittee recognise all-India 
interest in the matter. They remark that internal disturbances within the adminis- 
tered districts must have an unsettling effect on the tribal tracts and may thus 
create a situation re-acting on the question of defence. But to deprive a provincial 
Government of control over law and order within its provincial boundaries would be 
to introduce a fundamental differentiation between the Frontier and other provinces and 
would, also, be inconsistent with the desire of the Round Table Conference Sub-Com- 
mittee that this province should be given the status of a Governor’s province. In sup- 
port of making law and order a provincial subject, the Committee further allude to 
the scheme of the Sub-Committee of the Conference that the Governor should be presi- 
dent of his own Cabinet and observe that this provision would afford sufficient 
assurance that all-India interests in the preservation of peace along the border will 
not be Overlooked. The Committee recommend that the watch and ward of the border 
should be a central responsibility, and that the control of the Frontier Constabulary 
should be central. ^ They propose that roads in the settled districts should be 
classified as provincial, the standards of maintenance of and expenditure 
on roads of military importance being safeguarded by conditions which empower 
the Government of India to declare any road as of military importance and to see 
to its proper maintenance. They propose that the cogency for the maintenance of 
the provincial roads and buildings should be transferred from the military engineering 
service to the Public Works Department, 

The Committee conclude this chapter by emphasising that provincial subjects for 
the Frontier do not differ from those of the other provinces and that the Frontier 
would, therefore, be on an exact equality with all the other provinces. 

The chapter on subvention gives figures which show a large and rapidly growing 
deficit in the provincial revenues as compared with the provincial expenditure, which 
will have to be made good by a subvention from the central Government. They 
point out, that the province was called into existence 30 years ago, not as a result 
of any popular demand for separate administration but for reasons of imperial policy 
dictated by what were considered to be essentials of a sound system of frontier 
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control. It is proposed that the subvention should be for a period of five years in 
the first instance, and on the figures before the Committee they take the basic figure 
of subvention for a five-year period commencing in 1933-31 at 117 lakhs, and 
provided the Government of India accept new schemes of expenditure on beneficent 
departments now before them, the subvention would amount approximately to 146 
lakhs in the first year rising to a maximum of 162 lakhs in the fifth year, the 
central revenues receiving back in payment of interest on loans 14X lakhs. The 
Committee emphasise that the subvention should be made a statutory charge as 
a source of provincial revenue, so that the expenditure of the amount may be at the 
entire discretion of the provincial Government and not open to interference or criti- 
cism from the central Government. At the end of the first five-year period represen- 
tatives of the central Government and of the provincial Governments should endeavour 
to arrive at an agreed figure for the next period and iu the event of disagreement 
the Supreme Court might be sought for arbitration. 

Minute of Dissent 

Rai Bahadur Thakur Dutta in his dissenting minute, as heavy as the main report 
itself, opposes the transfer of law and order to the provincial Government and 
proposes that many matters recommended by the majority to be provincial should be 
treated as central, By this means he would eliminate completely the necessity for 
any subvention, confining the provincial Government to matters Avhich it can finance 
from its own revenues. 

The majority commenting on these proposals remark that the logic of their 
colleague leads" him as far as throwing a doubt on the desirability of having law 
and order administered by a responsible Minister in any of the Indian provinces, a 
position which the Round Table Conference has definitely rejected. Referring to the 
financial proposal of Rai Bahadur Thakur Datta they observe : 

Tv^e are not required to allocate subjects to the centre in order to avoid a sub- 
vention. The subvention has to be calculated in view of an allocation of subjects 
determined on administrative and practical grounds.’ They further point out that in 
whatever way distribution is made the financial burden on the centre is not really 
lessened. 
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INDIA IN PARLIAMENT 
The India Office Estimates Debate 

HOUSE OF COMMONS- 9 TE, JULY 1931 

Lords Irwin, Sankey, Snell and Burnham were present in the Peers’ Gallery of 
the Commons to-day when Winterton opened the debate on India OfBce 

Estimates, which was resumed from 13th May. 

Earl Winterton expressed the anxiety felt by the Opposition at the events on 
the Frontier, at Cawnpore and in Burma and asked for a frank exposition of Mr, 
Benn’s^ views. Earl Winterton thought that many valuable lives would have been 
saved in Burma by the use of force from the outset and dealing with the Irwin- 
Gandhi Agreement asked what instructions had been given to local Governments 
with regard to the police as there was a suspicion that it was almost impossible 
for the police to carry on their duties as a result of it. Earl 
Winterton pointed out that firmness and decision in administration did not 
necessarily connote the use of violence and concluded by saying that BIr. Benn 
might be most sympathetic to India’s aspirations in future, but meanwhile he must 
not forget the need for supporting the splendid machine of Government which had 
behaved so splendidly in recent years. 

Mr, Wedgwood Benn, replying to the specific points raised by Earl Winterton, 
said that it was the Government’s policy in Burma to give the local Governor all 
the powers and forces he needed and simultaneously to pursue diligently the means 
of dealing with the political and economic causes underlying the insurrection. 

He added that he regretted that he was not in a position to state even now how 
the Government proposed to tread the constitutional question of Burma. 

Mr. Benn reiterated that the Irwin Gandhi Pact had legalised nothing that was 
previously illegal. Surveying the general situation Mr. Benn stressed the efiect of 
the depression and said that there was not the same fear to-day of an outbreak of 
Civil Disobedience as of rural disorder. 

Turning to the political factor Mr. Benn referred to the eagerness of Hindus for 
the realisation of their hopes and Muslims’ demand that their rights and privileges 
should be safeguarded and said that this increased anxiety and tension had added 
to the difficulties always existing between the two communities. 

In order to make the matter clear Mr. Benn repeated the Premier’s statement 
on the subject of minorities guarantees in the closing session of the Round Table 
Conference and hoped that a clear statement of that kind would help to relieve 
Muslims’ anxiety. He added that his observations at the Conference and elrewhere 
had made him detect elements of hope. 

Reviewing the policy in the past two years Mr. Benn said that the tragedy of 
Cawnpore must be taken in its perspective. The real question was whether the Go- 
vernment’s policy had been right. 

Mr. Benn reminded the House of the disturbed state of India in 1930 until 
March 1931 and said that, as the result of the Round Table Conference, the ambas- 
sadors of peace who returned to India, with Lord Irwin’s assistance, were able to 
secure peace where before there had been conflict. 

Referring to the suggestion that the Round Table Conference delegates have 
been ^'pushed to the background” Mr. Benn pointed out that its members, both 
British and Indian, and the Princes’ delegation, had impressed on both the Govern- 
ment and H. E. the Viceroy the necessity of the task of conciliation and nobody 
had rejoiced more in the conclusion of the pact and the establishment of peace 
than distinguished men who came over last year. 

Mr. Benn proceeded to examine the duties of the respective parties concerned 
and said that there was no doubt that it was the duty of the Government of India 
to maintain law and order. Its second duty was rigorously to observe the terms of 
the understanding of 5th March. The British Indian and Provincial Governments 
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had all as the first article of policy that the undertaking given by Lord Irwin 
should be fulfilled in letter and spirit. 

Mr. Benn said, from his information both official and private without exception, 
it had been Mr. Gandhi's policy also. Whatever charges might be made against 
Mr. Gandhi, nobody ever charged him with a breach of faith. Mr. Benn added, 
he was unable to speak for all Mr. Gandhi’s followers but accurate information at 
Mr. Benn’a disposal was that Mr. Gandhi had laboured for the fulfilment of his 
undertaking and to-day Mr. Gandhi represented in India a great force for peace. 

Mr. Benn paid a tribute to the efforts which the Provincial Governments had 
been making to carry out their duty of rendering ail possible help to those suffering 
from economic distresses. 

He added : “It is obviously our duty to do nothing that will fan the fiame of 
communal strife. We should also testify to the great efforts that are being made by 
both Hindus and Mahomedans to wipe out the stain.” 

Continuing, Mr. Benn said, “During the past two years we had been trying 
to press on with a policy of peace. The great success which attended the Round 
Table Conference was a real encouragement. The things needed were sincerity and 
speed. I wish we could have gone Aead faster but the circumstances hindered. 
Nevertheless, we hope that within a few weeks the Conference, not only with the 
old personnel but with the added personnel, will assemble and it will be fully 
representative.” 

Mr. Benn attributed the decline in Lancashire trade with India mainly to 
depression in the purchasing power of the Indian people. The position of the 
Indian market was no more unfavourable probably than other markets and it was 
easy to credit too much of the loss to the Congress activities. 

Mr, Bracken asked whether Sir John Simon would be there. 

Mr. Benn replied that it was rather difficult. Correspondence had passed between 
Mr. Baldwin and the Premier regarding the personnel. I am not quite sure what 
stage has been reached, but the strengthening of party delegations was contemplated 
and Government’s view that the British delegation should fee made up of repre- 
sentatives of parties has not changed. 

Sir Samuel Eoare and Mr, Churchill pressed for a more precise reply, but Mr. 
Benn said he had answered the question. 

Mr. Benn concluded by saying that the policy in the past two years extended 
over a wide area of co-operation and hoped that, within a few weeks the Conference 
would assemble fully representative of opinion in India, which in variety of power 
and influence would be incomparably the most important ever held in London. 

Ur Samuel Eoare said he had never disguised that Britain was confronted with 
every kind of difficulty and that the basic condition of advance was the admission 
of the safeguards discussed last winter. But he had also never disguised that' it 
was much better to face the difficulties than to ignore them. Sir S, Hoare advo- 
cated all the three parties working together as long as possible. That was the 
position which the Conservative delegates took up throughout the Round Table 
Conference and he felt it his duty to say that their position had in no wav- 
changed. 

Discussing the conditions of communal settlement Sir S. Hoare strongly urged 
Mr. Benn, speaking for the Government, to make it even more clear than before 
that whatever be the future political arrangements, proper safeguards for minorities 
would not be ignored. Sir S. Hoare warned that advance would be extremely 
difficult when discussion were resumed unless their Indian friends succeeded in 
allaying the present communal bitterness. 

Sir John Simon said it would be a most profound error to imagine that the 
policy of seeking to conciliate only extremists and Congress leaders would secure 
peace. The Governments should make it clear that Britain would keep the balance 
even between all concerned. 

Sir John Simon begged the Government to make it clear that in the whole 
course of administration and affairs in India the minority communities — not only 
Moslems but others — might feel that while Mr. Gandhi was no doubt an important 
figure we were anxious to make the contribution we alone could make by keeping 
the balance quite even between all concerned. 

Col, Lane Fox declared that Cawnpur must not be used as an excuse for 
changing the policy. Our only hope of success in India lay in combining strength 
and firmness with sympathy. 
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Mr, Churchill described Cawnpore as a siiamef ul failure to protect ^ minorities 
on the part of the British Government and blamed the Irwin-Gandhi Pact and 
the E. T. C. for the events there. He said they would doubtless happen on a far 
larger scale when British authority was withdrawn. 

Mr. Churchill declared that during Mr. Bonn’s two years of oflSce there had 
been very great retrogression in India. The Government had settled nothing and 
unsettled everything. We were moving jerkily towards an unworkable conclusion 
and crawling methodically towards an abyss that was the result of three-party 
politics. 

Mr, Issac Foot strongly attacked Mr. Churchill’s ^‘utterly baseless” accusation 
that the Government was responsible for the happenings at Cawnpore and reminded 
Mr. Churchill that he was a member of the Government daring the Moplah rising. 
He said that Britain had done much for India and she had now an opportunity 
for the greatest service by helping to solve the communal trouble. 

Mr. Wardlaio Milne considerea that it was time that Britain made it clear that 
no party in the Commons looked to the day when there would be a Government 
of India necessarily by Indians alone. Britain had as much right in India as any 
section of the people of India. 

The Labourite, Mr. Bennett, questioned whether the treatment accorded to men 
fighting US in Burma was justified. He hoped (hat no executions had occurred. 

Mr. Benn promised to bear Mr. Bennett’s remarks in mind and said that, as far 
as he was aware, there had been no executions, Mr. Benn, winding up the debate, 
said that the assurance could certainly be given that in future^ constitutional 
arrangements Government would not permit the interests of minorities to be sacri- 
ficed. Mr. Benn was sure that the colleagues of, the Conservative delegates to the Bound 
Table Conference would w^armly welcome Sir S. Hoare’s unequivocal statement 
that the position of his party with reference to the Conference had not been 
impaired. Mr. Benn concluded by saying that the Government would pursue^ their 
policy actuated, first, by a desire to fulfil their pledge and, secondly, by the principle 
that it was only on the basis of ever-widening liberty that an enduring structure 
could be laid. 

The debate was adjourned again. 


Government's Indian Policy. 

H0U8F OF COMMONS— 2nd. DECEMBER 1931 

In the House of Commons, to-day Mr. MacDonald made the following motion 
on the Indian policy: — 

‘ That the House approves the Indian policy of his Majesty^ s Q-overnment as set 
out in the Command Paper {Indian Round Table Conference) presented to Parlia- 
ment 071 Dec. 1.’ 

Mr. MacDonald began by saying that in answer to a question put to him by 
Mr; Churchill he had indicated that he would inform Parliament what steps the 
Government proposed to take with reference to its policy with regard to India. 
He now rose to fulfil the pledge he then gave. The statement he made to the 
Bound Table Conference yesterday had the full authority of the Government, and 
the Government now wished, having communicated that statement in the House, 
to ask the House, by its vote to-morrow night, to associate itself with that policy. 

Mr. MacDonald said that as this was the first time that an Indian debate had 
taken place in the new Parliament it would perhaps be ^ convenient for honourable 
members, especially those who were there for the first time, that ^ he s^uid give 
them a slight reminder as* to how the present situation had arisen. Prona time 
to time declarations which did not amount to specific pledges had been made by 
representatives of this country. Sometimes the monarch, as in the case of the late 
Queen Vtctoria, sometimes Government representatives and sometimes the House 
of Commons had made it perfectly clear^ at the. time that the intention of the 
Government and this country was to lead India up to a position 'W’hen she could 
make herself responsible for her own government. Those statements did not always 
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amount to pledges. They did not go beyond statements of intention, ‘but this 
House could not, and no member of this House as its representative could, throw 
off from bis shoulders the responsibility of carrying into effect, when opportunity 
arises from time to time, those declarations of intention. 

He did not overlook the fact that in 1919 Parliament passed an Act, the Gov- 
ernment of India Act. There was a preamble to that Act which defined the policy 
of Parliament not of a Parliament but the continuing authority of this country. 

That pledge was that its intention in passing the 1919 Act was to take a decisive 
and distinctive step in the gradual development of self-governing institutions in 
India. It was so well aware of what it was doing that the same Act appointed 
that at the termination of ten years from the passing of the Act Parliament should 
set up a statutory commission to review the position in India and make observations 
and recommendation regarding its future. 

That was the origin of what was known as the Simon Commis ion. He wished 
to emphasise that the expression ‘gradual development’ must not be interpreted by 
the House as something it could fulfil at its own leisure. Those words must be in- 
terpreted to mean that the House was vigilantly and carefully watching the progress 
of affairs in India, and was prepared when that progress had reached certain stages 
to take advantage of it to increase the amount of self-government that India enjoy- 
ed. There was another thing he would like to observe, that the political capacity 
in India was solid, was widespread and had enormously increased within recent 
years No one who sat at the Round Table Conference since November last year 
and listened to the debate could doubt that. He wished to emphasise that these 
debates were not conducted so far as Indians were concerned by the people who had, 
as was too frequently alleged, the veneer of western education. Those debates were 
conducted by leaders of all communities, by men who were there in representative 
capaci^ and who could speak for every class and every community in India from 
the princes down to the untouchables. It was representative, it was remarkable in 
its representative character. Every time he had the pleasure and privilege of sitting 
in the chair, the debates that were engaged in would have done honour, so far as 
the grasp of subject and intricacy of solution were concerned, to any assembly of 
specialists who belonged to this country and who were regarded as specialists by 
their people in this country. 

The Act of 1919 was admittedly temporary, as were the Morley-Minto Reforms 
which went before. He remembered being in Simla on the day when the last meet- 
ing of the old Council was held and when Lord Minto bade tarewell to his collea- 
gues with whom he had been working up till then. An Indian who was present 
turned to him (Mr. MacDonald) after the Council had dispersed and said with a smile : 
‘Lord Morley has been delivering speeches which declare that so far as he is concer- 
ned that is going to be the last word in the evolution of Indian self-government. 
I hope you are making no mistake about that. That is the first word, not the last 
word.’ 

We had gone from stage to stage. Every step we had taken had had its critics 
and quite rightly so. This^ was a tremendous experiment in self-government. Those 
of them who had been sitting, dealing with this subject from day to day, trying to 
get enlightenment from something of the same kind that had been done before, on 
important problem after important problem, had found that the hand and brain of 
no draftsman had hitherto pioneered the way for them. He said that because of 
what he felt to be the overcautious and over-critical attitude of Mr. Churchill. He 
said that to brace the House up for a problem which they must face, face 
them with courage and resource. With the human material with which 
we had been working for over a year and with our own capacity to adapt insti- 
tutions to political needs we would succeed with our task and our success would 
be hailed as one of the great contributions which this nation had made to demo- 
cratic institutions and to human liberty. 

When the Simon Commission was set up the intention of the Government was 
to receive a report, to proceed to draft a constitution upon that report, bring it 
before this House and then, when it got its second reading, to send it to a joint 
committee of both the ^ Houses and that, when that joint committee was examining 
the details of ,the constitution drafted, Indians should be invited to come over here 
who would be practically in the position of witnesses. They would not be co-operators 
in consultation. They could express their views as a witness expressed his views. 
That would be roughly the position that they would hold. The Commission went 
^ith its work. It appreciated the great problems with which it had to deal. On 
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Oct._ 16, 1929, practically two years after the Commission had been appointed, he 
received a letter from its chairman in which he said ‘in view particularly of the close 
connection between the problem of British India and that of Indian States 

and the ... of consultation with the State before reaching a final decision’ 

he urged upon him the desirability of setting up ‘some sort of conference’ after the 
reports of the Statutory Commission and the Indian Central Committee (a committee 
set up to work concurrently with the Statutory Commission and which did admirable 
work too) had been made, considered and published and their work bad been com- 
pleted. In this conference his Majesty’s Government would meet both the represen- 
tatives of British India and the representatives of the States, not necessarily always 
the final, for the purpose of seeking the greatest possible measure of agreement on 
the final proposals which it would later be the duty of his Majesty’s Government to 
present to Parliament. 

He (Mr. Macdonald) considered at the time that that was a very important 
departure. ‘We had not enough information to know before that time that such a 
departure might smooth the way to an agreement between the Indian public opinion and 
our owu.' He certainly was not at all adverse to responding favourably to the 
request which the chairman of the Commission had made to him. He took precau- 
tion of consulting the leaders of other political parties before replying the Conserva- 
tives and the Liberals. He never asked them to commit themselves as that would 
not have been fair. He just wished to know if there was anything in the proposal 
to which essentially they would object. As a result of interviews he was encouraged 
to^ write this reply. He said that ‘we were deeply sensible of the importance of 
bringing the whole problem under a comprehensive review and under conditions 
which may promise to secure as great a degree of unanimity as may be practicable. 
When your Commission has submitted its report and his Majesty’s Government has 
been able in consultation with the Government of India to consider these matters 
in the light of all the material then available they will propose to invite representa- 
tives of different parties and interests in British India and representatives of Indian 
States to meet them separately and together, as circumstances may require, for the 
purpose of conference and discussion in regard both to British India and the all- 
India problems. It will be their earnest hope that by these means it may subse- 
quently prove possible on these grave issues to submit definite proposals to Parlia- 
ment which may command a wide measure of general assent.’ 

That was the origin of the Round Table Conference. When preparations were 
being made for the meeting of the Round Table Conference he was exceedingly 
anxious, as he was still to-day, to take India out of the field of party politics in 
the House. Their then predecessors, the then late Conservative Government, were 
good enough _ to consult both the Liberals and ourselves on the appoint- 
ment of the Simon Commission and, having set him that very good example, he 
could not do better than follow it. Consequently, in the preparation for the Round 
Table Conference, when they were discussing some of the important points, he again 
sought consultation with the Liberal and Conservative parties. The result was that it 
was agreed that the Parliamentary delegation which went to the Round Table Confe- 
fence should be a tri-party delegation. The separate parties were not bound by 
the decisions of others but they were bound to do their very best to co-operate 
whenever it was possible, to speak with the same voice when that form of address 
could be adopted. 

He must report to the new House that none of them, none of those representing 
the Government of the day, had any reason to regret their decision or to quarrS 
with their colleagues. . . . When invitations were sent out for the Round Table 
Conference they wished that every section of Indian opinion should be represented 
including the States. They were fortunate in getting a very full representation of 
every section and party with the exception of the Congress which refused to come 
and the Round Table Conference then assembled on Nov. 12, 1930. 

One of the biggest problems that faced us straightaway was the question of 
authority and responsibility at the centre. The Simon Commission had reported in 
favour of provincial autonomy and stopped there. But it had a vision beyond that 
and it did foreshadow a federated centre. Everybody felt that a federated centre of 
British India alone was a somewhat risky experiment. Fortunately, on the very 
first day when the Round Table Conference got to business, the representatives of 
the princes infomed us that they were prepared to come into federation. That at 
once changed the prospects and the outlook of others coming in. The Princes 
declared that they were willing to sit at the Round Table Conference and discuss 
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all the political problems raised at the Cooference and discuss them not merely as 
interested parties, who were to remain as spectators, but to discuss them as rulers 
who were prepared to come in as part and parcel of the federation of India and 
take their place in the central authorities that miprht be created if the Government 
desired that it should be so. That changed the whole outlook and put the question 
of a central federated government with executive and legislative responsibility on a 
completely new foundation. 

Then we examined a great many questions one after another. He would not 
take up the time of the House in going over that ground because it was only a 
question of how many houses, how many parts the legislature should consist 
of, how many States should come in, the question of safeguards and so 
on, the question of defence, the question of security for our civil servants 
and the question of commercial discrimination. Question after question was 
part and parcel of the problem examined. Difficulties were stated, points of view 
were recorded and very considerable mass of detailed examination by one of the 
committees had been of special value to us, the Federal Structure Committee over 
which the Lord Chancellor presided with so much distinction and so much success. 
The Conference then adjourned and it decided that it should meet again in Septem- 
ber this year. He was perfectly willing to confess that had he foreseen in January 
or February this year the political issues, which this House and the Government 
would have to face, very critical political issues, the very absorbing political issues 
which we had to face in August and September last, he could not have consented to 
the Round Table Conference meeting in September because the problems of the 
Round Table Conference really demanded the undivided and undisrracted attention 
of whoever was going to preside over the Conference as a whole or whoever was 
going to preside over one of its important committees. 

But the meeting was held. We had added very considerably to the discussion 
and settled before a constitution could be granted and yesterday he made a decla- 
ration which was published in the form of a White Paper regarding which the 
resolution which he was now moving had been drafted, Very briefly— because there 
were two days for debate and because there was plenty of opportunity to get 
to more details— he would try to put before the House the general situation as it 
was at the present moment. 

The Round Table Conference itself never was a body which as a whole could 
deal with intricate details. He might repeat what he said yesterday morning in the 
very early hours that the Round Table Conference was an assembly where the temp- 
tation to make speeches was absolutely irresistible and when a body of men had 
to settle down to discuss such subjects as the relation between the executive and 
the legislature in the centralised India, the relations between one community and 
another from the point of view of representative democracy, a body of 80 or 90 
men and women making long speeches (so long that when they were confined to 
half an hour the Chairman always rejoiced that brevity was established) was not 
a body to deal with these problems. But that was the body to make the nature 
of a problem clear. That was the body which, speaking on behalf of every interested 
section in India alone, could put the problem in its full and larger sectionalised 
details before the representatives of this Parliament. 

The great value of the Round Table Conference was that it enabled every one 
of us who attended that body to understand (1) what was the Indian mind, and 
(2) in trying to translate that mind into a working constitution what were the 
problems that must be successfully solved by whatever authority of this House of 
Parliament charged with responsibility, first of all, of producing a draft constitution. 
That piece of work was magnificently done by the Round Table Conference. What 
was the next stage ? It was quite obvious that the next stage was to refer this 
question for detailed examination, constructive examination not destructive exa- 
mination, to small bodies approaching more to the sign of an executive without 
the executive powers mainly on the spot. 

Therefore, the contributions made by the Round Table Conference were 
now coming into a stage of close examination and we hoped yesterday that several 
committees should go out to India to deal with those subjects. There were three 
points which the Round Table Confereuce had asked should be specially examined. 
The most important one was that of franchise. What was to be the franchise ? 
Was it to be the same in every province, for instance ? He was not suggesting by 
putting the question. ^Make no mistake about that.’ Because he put a question he 
must not be supposed to be doing more than that, but that was one of the ques- 
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tions. For the purpose of election, should the village Panchayat be used ? Was the 
system of proportional representation specially fitted for the Indian condi- 
tions ? Was a common register possible ? These questions of detail^ questions which 
related to Indian conditions which must be fitted into the scheme of government, 
ought^ to be dealt with by men, if possible, accustomed to that kind of work and 
committees of that character would go out at the beginning of January, as far as 
we could possibly arrange it, and over each of these committees we proposed that 
some one of some authority and some distinction in this country should 
preside. 

Sir Austen Chamberlain : — Is the right honourable gentleman assuming that 
election to the central legislature will be a direct election ? Are we to understand 
that from what he has said ? 

il/n MacDonald. — No. 

That was what he was very anxious about that neither Sir A, Chamberlain nor 
any one should assume by his statement that we had taken a decision upon it. If 
he cared he could go through the very long category of problems which had to be 
settled regarding election to the central authority, — direct or indirect, special consti- 
tuencies, if indirect through the provinces, the provinces being represented directly 
or not ? These questions would have to be settled and this committee would make, 
he hoped, a decisive contribution for the guidance of the Government first and 
Parliament afterwards as to how these questions were to be settled and embodied 
in the constitution. 

There were one or two important problems outstanding. The first undoubtedly 
was the problem of communal representation. He had tried his best and one night 
he had got them so near that only one communal seat stood in the way of complete 
agreement but he had failed up to now. Yesterday an appeal was again made to 
the^ communities to go home and settle the question among themselves but his 
Majesty’s Governmentj if they failed again, and he was not sure they would, because 
they were beginning to be aware that they had not only had an influence on us 
but he thought _we had sorne influence on them too, and having impressed upon 
them the^ necessity for settling this among themselves, he thought, they were going 
home with a firmer determination to come to an agreement to >vhich all the 
communities would assent. But supposing it failed. The Government took the 
the view that it was not justified in allowing a failure of this kind to stand between 
it and the putting into operation of a constitution which was otherwise "roughly and 
generally agreed to. It would never be forgiven. After all one had to take poli- 
tical" consequences into one’s account, practically, in relation to facts and not in 
relation to fears like Mr. Churchirs. 

Just let the House imagine this situation. We were agreed on the reserved 
subjects or were practically and generally agreed on them. We were agreed about 
the central authorities, the Princes had agreed among themselves as to how they 
were going to enter, what power and representation they were going to have and 
when that all was done, and the communal 'question was still unsettled by agxee- 
menfc among themselves, if the Government turned round and said ‘until that was 
settled we can do nothing at all’, there was not a single political platform in India 
which would not ring with denunciation that would carry conviction that this 
Government from 'the very beginning of its negotiations with the Indian representa- 
tives never meant to carry 'ont its pledges and promises and never meant business. 
So far as he was concerned, he was not going to be a party to a position such as 
that, especially when as a matter of fact they had got a system, however imperfect, 
working at the present day. They had set up a system in India which provided for 
communal representation. The suggestion was that the Government should make it 
perfectly clear that although everything was decided, if this problem was not settled, 
then it would do nothing. It was asked to do that although as a matter of fact the 
problem did not prevent the representative institutions now working in India. 

He could not say what they were going to do if this responsibility had to be 
faced, but if the Government did nothing more than say to the Indians, when the 
constitution was otherwise ready, that they had asked them to settle how it was 
going to be worked as far as representation was concerned and we equally declined to 
allow them to bar the way for taking responsibility upon themselves by shoving it on 
our shoulders, then the trouble arose. Therefore, the decision of the Government was 
that the present system of representation necessarily adapted here and there to the 
new conditions should be fitted in with the machine and it should be used to work 
the machine until such time as they themselves were in a position to fit a better 
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part into the xnachine. That might be the action or it might not be the action. He 
could not commit the Crovernment. He said it was absolutely impossible for the 
members to vote and think or act on the assumption that under the existing con- 
ditions in India the Government could possibly take up an attitude that short of 
communal agreement no constitution could be worked. 

There were also very important outstanding matters relating to the details of the 
States' representation. They now had an assurance that the States meant every word 
they said at the beginning of the Pound Table Conference and that they were busy 
working on the problems, very difficult to handle with them, because the members 
who knew India, knew what a tremendous range of variety of power and authority 
was comprehended in the group of States. But again the Government had said that 
every assistance it could give to the Princes to come to a conclusion regarding the 
conditions in which they could enter the federation would be given. 

The third important point was the point of franchise. He vvould say no more 
about that than what he had already said. The whole question, how representation 
was to be built and upon what basis, would be referred to a very authoritative 
committee for our guidance and the guidance of Indians themselves and in the 
committees to be appointed the Indians would co-operate. 

Col. Wedgwood — Does that include the States ? 

Mr. Mac'Doyiald.—'^o. The Indian States^ were separate States and they must be 
allowed to govern themselves in their domestic affairs. 

He would say to those on the subject— he did not mean to deal with it tut as 
a consolation to Col. Wedgwood— that it was not by imposing outside authority that 
those changes would be made but by the co-operation and companionship of the 
States that had already taken adequate steps to deal with those matters that big 
changes would come. 

Major Attlee asked whether those committees were going to report back to the 
Hound Table Conference. 

Mr. MacDonald said he was just coming to the point which covered that. Ee- 
garding contract he said that in the meantime it was going to be kept up between 
the Government and those committees. He asked the Eound Table Conference 
yesterday if they would agree to his nominating in consultation with them a sort of 
a committee of consultation which would enable them to keep contact with Indian 
public opinion whilst inquiries were being made and whilst their reports were being 
digested, and to that they had assented. There was another class of 
subjects known as safeguards and there was a great deal of agreement 
upon those subjects, like Defence, Finance, Foreign Affairs, etc. Those were three 
important ones but there was a fourth of very great importance too. That was the 
question of commercial disabilities. All these subjects had been before the appropri- 
ate committee— the Federal Structure Committee — and although he could not report 
that there was complete agreement the position of the Government had been made 
perfectly clear regarding them. Do not make any mistake about that. There was a 
very substantial amount of agreement on subjects like Defence and he thought 
regarding Foreign Affairs it was almost hundred per cent, and on others in varying 
satisfactory positions (degrees?). There was a question raised regarding the method 
of conducting these negotiations. He wanted to tell the House without any reserve 
that he was perfectly convinced that the work which had been done could never 
have been done by any method except the method of co-operative consultation and 
to say further that if any Government here were to try and change that now, it 
would destroy all chance of continuing agreement and co-operation with India 
itself. The method of the Eound Table Conference was the only method that would 
enable India and ourselves to come to an agreement to work that agreement in 
harmony and to work that agreement for the benefit of India itself, also for the 
honour and good of the Commonwealth to which it belonged. 

Arising from that was the question of the relation between the negotiating 
Government and this House and here again he did not think that the members 
ought to be left in any doubt about what the relations ought to be. The Govern- 
ment must conduct these negotiations.^ There could be no question of the House of 
Commons conducting them by a periodical debate and periodical resolution. He 
would like to enunciate a rather old fashioned doctrine but one which bethought was 
still very sound. They sat on these front benches because rightly or wrongly the 
Government — 

Mr. Wrongly, 
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Mr, MacDonald, — The hon. gentleman will change his opinion soon — 

‘‘Because the Government has been elected by a majority in this House and those 
who sit here have presumably the confidence of the majority of the House of 
Commons’. Having that majority the Government was charged with the duty of 
conducting the negotiations and those negotiations had" to be carried on from 
Parliament to Parliament. That was the method of the Government and regarding 
India the Cabinet must carry on these negotiations until the point was reached 
when the proposed agreement was initiated — a very well-known stage in the negotia- 
tion of treaties. When the parties to the negotiations initialled it then at that point 
the House of Commons was asked whether it agreed. If it disagreed he thought 
most Governments would regard the disagreement as a vote of no confidence and 
take steps accordingly. He just wished to refer to the amendment — he hoped he did 
not appeal to deaf ears — that Mr. Churchill and other members whose names followed 
his own on the order paper would be content with an opportunity for debate 
and would not carry tnis to a division or would not move the amendment which 
quite obviously was drafted before the White Paper was drafted. 

Mr. Churchill.— 

Mr. MacDonald said he was surprised. 

Mr. Churchil said it was drafted at 6 p.m. yesterday after the White Paper was 
issued, 

Mr. MacDonald said he assumed from the contents of the amendment that it 
was drafted before the White Paper was issued.'' He hoped that all he required to 
do was to give Mr. Churchill this assurance. The first point was this^ ‘Providing 
that nothing in the said policy shall commit this House to the establishment in 
India of a Dominion constitution as defined by the Statute of Westminster’. There 
was no Dominion constitution defined by the Statute of Westminster. He would 
like to draw the attention of Mr. Churchill on that point to the fact that the Statute 
of Westminster in terms of the Statute itself could only apply to the Dominions specific 
in it. Therefore before anything was done to Burma and India or any other section 
that had advanced across the boundary of an absolutely subject state and was put 
into the category of a self-governing state— not one of them could be subject to or 
could enjoy whatever privileges that Statute of Westminster conferred without 
specific legislation in this House. 

Mr. Churchill interrupted and said that nodody had ever suggested that a 
constitution could be set up without an India Bill. 

Mr. MacDonald said he was not referring to the India Bill at all. The only 
way in which it could be brought under the Statute of Westminster by the Bill which 
the Government contemplated would be by a specific clause in the Bill. But he was 
not to contemplate that. He contemplated a Bill which would go through giving 
India the power adumbrated in the White Paper containing his declaration at the 
Conference yesterday but that alone would not bring India under the Statute of 
Westminster. If India was to be brought under the Statute, a clause to that specific 
effect must be in the Bill or if it was not there and India was going to enjoy the 
liberties and powers of the Statute of Westminster then another Bill adding the 
name of India to the list of Dominions in the Statute would be required to be passed 
by the House of Commons. 

Mr. Churchill interrupting again asked if he undertook Mr. Macdonald to say 
that there were two matters, one a clause in the India Bill and the other an amencl- 
ment of Westminster. 

Mr. MacDonald replied the second Bill would be an amendment of the Statute. 

Mr. Churchill remarked that then he was right 'in his interruption about 
the India Bill. 

Mr. MacDonald said ‘yes’. That was one of the two ways but he had taken Mr. 
Churchill’s interruption really to mean that powers could no be given to India which 
would bring her under the Statute of Westminster. Mr. MacDonald declared that no 
power was given to India in the White paper and that nothing could develop from 
the White Paper or on the lines of the White Paper which would put India under 
the Statute of Westminster. 

Mr. Maxton interrupted and said that then there was no chance of it giving 
India Independence. 

Mr. MacDonald : — Let me deal with that interruption because after all this is 
not our only audience to-day. In the ordinary way I should let that go but I say 
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tliis that the White Paper and the powers foreshadowed in it have been accepted as 
promising, at any rate by the Bound Table Conference, and that the question of 
application of the Statute of Westminster although not dealt with here and not in 
contemplation by the Government is not a question barred for ever; but if India 
comes under it and when she comes under it, it will be by precisely the same con- 
sideration, precisely the same machinery, precisely the same method by which 
Canada, Australia and New Zealand have come under it. The interruption (of Mr. 
Maxton), if used in India, as meaning that India is being put in an inferior position 
will not be accurate. I hope India will not have any misconception of the position. 

Mr. Maxton : The Prime Minister took my interruption very seriously. I also do 
not want it to be misunderstood in India. I merely made it to indicate to this 
House and to India chat in the assurances which the Prime Minister is giving Mr. 
Churchill in reply to his interruption, he was pointing out and making a case that 
it was almost impossible for the Indian people under the contemplated legislation to 
secure complete independence. 

Mr. MacDonald: There is no intention of it and India does not want it. 
Moreover, if this is going to be a subjest of controversy in India there are 
provisions in this White Paper which will withhold for the transition! period the 
power from the Indian Pederal Government which the Dominions enjoy. Everyone 
knows that and Indians agree to it. Therefore nobody must make that observation 
to serve as a stick with which to beat this Governmenc not here but in India. 

Mr. Lamhury: It is rather important that wc understand what the “Prime 
Minister does really mean. We understand that there are certain reserved subjects 
which it is agreed that they shall be ultimately reserved from the Indian legisla- 
ture. Do the Government when they talk about Dominion Status intend at_ any 
period that India shall attain it and "do you want her to attain full Dominion 
Status, the same as other Dominions. 

Mr, MacDonald : The point is perfectly clear and settled. I am dealing with the 
situation as it is to-day. J say regarding the Statute of Westminster two main 
things. Firstly, the Statute of Westminster in the way it is drafted applies only 
to the Dominions specified in its preamble and secondly as long as this is a transition 
stage which is contemplated in the White Paper and agreed to by the Indian repre- 
sentatives, and lastly the Statute of Westminster cannot apply to India. When 
Parliament deals with reserved subjects, when the time has come to remove the 
reserve from them, then the Statute of Westminster may be a subject of amendment 
such as has been alluded to. 

Proceeding Mr. MacDonald said Mr. ChurchilFs amendment wished all to pro- 
vide that the policy to be followed should effectively safeguard British trade in and 
with India from aaverse or prejudicial discrimination. That was exactly what the 
Government was standing for at the present moment. What, moreover, had it to 
do with the subjects of an agreed resolution agreed to at the end of the first phase 
of the Bound Table Conference ? It was raised on a very slender point. It was 
raised again the other day but Mr. Churchill could not carry any one into the 
division lobby with him on the ground that there was any doubt as to the position 
of the Government on this point. 

Then again Mr. Churchill wanted to provide that no extension of self-government 
in India at this juncture should impair the ultimate responsibility of Parliament 
for the peace, order and good government of the Indian Empire and that was one 
of* the subjects of safeguards. 

Mr. Churchill interrupting said that he understood the Premier to say 
that the various provisions in Mr. Churchill’s amendment were agreed to by the 
Government. 

Mr. MacDonald : — No. 

Mr. Churchill said that he thought that was the purpose of what Mr. Mac- 
Donald had been telling. 

Mr. MacDonald replied that the safeguarding provisions were the governing 
conditions. These had been stated at the plenary session of the Conference by the 
Government representatives and fought out in the Pederal Structure Committee by 
the Government’s representatives. ‘You could not ask people to disagree with them 
on that point.’ 

Mr, Churchill interrupting again asked whether Mr. MacDonald would permit 
the insertion of those very priuciples to which Mr. MacDonald had said he 
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consented. Mr, Ghurehill explained that he was asking whether Mr. MacDonald 
would not accept an amendment to assert those principles with which Mr. Mac- 
Donald was in agreement. 

Mr. MacDonald retorted that if there was anything in the amendment really 
germane to the present x^osition he would certainly consider the acceptance of it. 
He contended that in view of the statement contained in the White Paper those 
conditions were not of a nature to justify any one voting against the policy declared 
in the White Paper. The Government had stated their position at the Conference 
yesterday. He put himself in the hands of the House. If the House, however, 
asked the Government to agree not to do what thejr had done yesterday, he would 
certainly be no party to it. There was an expression ‘good government’ in Mr. 
Churchill’s amendment. It was very vague and general. He exempted that expression 
from what he had said of ultimate responsibility for peace and order — certainly in 
the provinces as well as the centre. 

Mr. MacDonald said that the night before last there was a very remarkable and 
helpful speech delivered by Mr. Jayakar. He would like to quote a sentence from 
it. Mr. Jayakar had said : T thought it my duty to speak quite frankly from 
my point of view. I think it a very great opportunity for your country. The 
question is whether you take hold of it. Everything depends on the way you make 
your choice. We can only watch you make the choice. The privilege of making 
it is yours. The young and old in India are watching on the tiptoe of expectation 
to see what is going to be the issue of this Conference. Is it going to be a success 
or failure — failure in the sense in which I have spoken ? 1 hope Providence will 
enable you to decide it to be a success.' 

Mr. MacDonald concluded : T beg and pray this House by the debate on these 
two days and finally by the decision by a division in the lobby, should that be 
necessary, to help the Government to make its work a great and abiding success.’ 
(cheers). 

Major Attlee, following Mr. MacDonald, declared that the Opposition welcomed 
the Government’s reaffirmation of the principle of central and provincial responsibi- 
lity and also the reaffirmation of the Government’s belief in an all-India federation, 
but they wanted also to know what was to be done in the future to carry on the 
negotiations. Were the reports of the committees to be made to the Round Table 
Conference or to the House of Commons ? 

Mr. MacDonald^ interrupting, said that the conference remained in being and 
would have to meet in due course. 

Major Attlee replied that it was satisfactory to know that the method of nego- 
tiation through the Round Table Conference would continue. After what had been 
done retreat would be disastrous. Mr. Churchill’s action indicated total failure to 
grasp the essentials of the Indian problem. The path of safety was the path of 
bold advance. They could not allow the conference to fail. 

Earl Wintertoyi was of opinion that the Premier’s announcement was not calcu- 
lated to produce either much enthusiasm or indignation. There was really nothing 
to fight about, for the announcement contained nothing which in any way altered 
the situation. If a bill was to be introduced for major constitutional changes the 
Premier and his colleagues would have to reach a decision and themselves find a 
a solution of the problems of the minorities and the safeguards. Hence he did not 
see much object in having more committees. He urged that the (jk>vernment 
should exercise great care in establishing committees since they might do much 
harm, although they might do something to elucidate certain points. He appealed to 
Mr. OhurchiU not to press his amendment since there was ^ nothing in Mr. Mac- 
Donald’s announcement to which Mr. Churchill should object. He proceeded to 
urge that if the Burma Round Table Conference showed a consensus of opinion in 
favour of a particular constitution the Government should accept it. 

Major Cadogan confessed that he was not greatly impressed hy the unanimity of 
the demand for responsible government until the meaning of it was more definite- 
ly indicated. He said that the Premier would render incalculable service to India 
if he succeeded in dispelling the distrust of British promises. 

CoL Wedgwood declared that the Round Table Conference had failed^ because it 
had not produced the heads of agreement necessary if an agreed legislation was to 
follow. The Government must now take full responsibility for carrying to the ulti- 
mate conclusion the declaration of 1^117. 

52 
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Mr, Chotmer said that no safeguards had been laid down for the civil service 
and the police. He paid a tribute to both the services and urged that it was essen- 
tial to prevent interference with the well-being and future of the police. 

_ Mr. Mitchell Banks hoped that it would be recognised that the com- 
mittees would not be statutory bodies and that their utmost power w'ould be to make 
recommendations for the consideration of Parliament. 

Miss Eathbone expressed relief at the Premier’s statement for she had feared that 
reactionaries might impel the Government to reconsider its pledges to India. Poverty 
was at the root of Indian discontent She suggested that at least a part of the 
cost of the Indian army might rightly be contributed by Britain or the Empire. 
She was confident that India would soon be an equal partner in the Empire but 
India would be crippled until both the workers and women were completely 
free. 

Sir Beginald Craddock, who is a supporter of the amendment, objected to the 
pledge to give India responsible government on the ground that it was unfulfillable. 
‘All we could do was to give India a paper constitution bearing the name of 
democracy or responsible government but which would be a complete sham and 
would put the country under the oligarchy of men from whom we had so long been 
protecting it.’ Sir E. Craddock maintained that when the British were accused of 
breaking their pledges they, as good and easy going people, did not pause to see 
whether the charge was justified but hastened to do what their accusers wanted. The 
accusers had calculated on that quality of the British. 

The plain John Bull was no match for the Brahmins and Banias. Our negotiators 
had no more chance than Adam and Eve with the serpent. (Laughter). The apple 
indeed — of discord — was thrown into India by Mr. Montagu. Until then there was 
no difficulty in governing the country because the people felt that they were being 
governed impartially, but from the moment the apple was thrown in, the question 
became if the British are not going to govern us, who is’? That question has been 
dominant ever since. The administration of law in India during the last three or 
four years had been lamentably weak. Concession only led to more concession. 
We made concessions to induce Mr. Gandhi to come to London. Sir E. Craddock 
asked whether they were worth while. He contended that it was impossible to tell 
whether Mr. Gandhi was here as a saint or as a politician. On alternative days he 
explained away what he had said the day before. His alternating fluctuations were 
made on six days and the one day left was his day of silence when nobody knew 
whether he was Dr. Jekyll or Mr. Hyde. Sir E. Craddock declared that 
democracy under Hinduism was an absolute impossibility aud it was sheer mockery 
to suggest that the depressed classes would be looked after by the higher classes. 

Sir Samuel Scare said that the new Parliament was unlike any of its predeces- 
sors. The unprecedented size of the majority was an outward expression of the 
national demand for action. Just as in the countries used to dictatorship this 
demand for action meant Fascism and Bolshevism, so here, with our parliamentary 
traditions, it had taken the form of this huge majority. To-day as a result of the 
nation’s action, the British House of Commons could be the most powerful instru- 
ment of government in the world. We, therefore, asked it to look critically, calmly 
and resolutely at one of the gravest questions that would face it during its 
lifetime. 

The Government could not avoid a decision upon its Indian policy. Would it 
succeed or not in building a new bridge between England and India that would 
unite them forever in friendly partnership and mutual understanding ? It had 
often been said that the House of Commons took little interest in Indian affairs. 
That charge would not be made against the present house. Sir Samuel 
Hoare dwelt upon the informative nature of today’s speeches and 
urged the honourable members to keep their eyes and minds constantly 
concentrated on Indian questions. Let them, if they think fit, criticise the action 
and policy of the Government. These issues were much too grave for platitudes, 
reticences and generalities. Eveiyone had a right, indeed a duty, to say what he 
thought. He was the last man in the world to resent the criticisms of men, who 
with the fervour,^ sincerity and knowledge of those honourable friends who did not 
see eye to eye with the Government, did not resent their criticism. 

They resent the statement of the problem as it appeared to him. Of all the 
difficult controversies in the world the most difficult were those in which each 
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wde was right. When all right was on one side, it was easy to make a decision. 
When, however, the scales of justice were evenly balanced, it was difficult to give a 
simple verdict. _ Such a controversy was the Indian controversy. On the one hand 
was the splendid record of the British administration in India. ‘During the 170 
years of our partnership we had given the Indian continent peace and justice. We 
had given India a sense of unity that it had never possessed before. We had 
expelled from it the spectre of famine and on all sides we had opened out oppor- 
tunities of advance for its teeming millions. From the days of small things when 
our ot^ officials were the revenue colleetors, when our only interest was trade, 
when Warren Hastings was au assistant ware-houseman in the service of the East 
India Company, when Stamford Kaffles was a clerk at a few shillings a week, our 
partnership entered into almost every corner of British India and Indian life. 
Such associations as a result of nearly two centuries of splendid endeavour could not 
be destroyed. Such partnership of the utmost value, he believed, as much to India 
as to ourselves, must not be dissolved. That was the first factor in the 
situation. 

_ The second was of a different charactei’. It was not the result of our connection 
with India at all, but of the general wave of sentiment that had spread with 
incresing force over the world. Indian nationalism was not a sentiment peculiar 
to India. There was no country in Europe or Asia in which we did not see it 
working with unprecedented strength. In India it had shown much the same 
symptoms as in Turkey, Iraq, Czecho- Slovakia or Poland. There, as everywhere 
else in the world, it had concentrated in a demand for greater share in the national 
Government. Though the demand might from time to time take embarrassing 
forms, we could not in justice resent its existence. It was we who had created 
many idea of national unity in India and it was we who had encouraged the national- 
ist movements in many countries of the world. That was the problem which faced 
us. That was the core of the whole problem. We had to reconcile the obligations 
of the long British partnership with India with the legitimate aspirations of Indians 
to take a greater part in their own government. 

The question which Sir Samuel Hoare had to answer was whether it was 
possible to satisfy the demand of Indians to govern themselves without endangering 
the vital interests, Indian and British, that had been created during our long 
partnership. There was room for difference of opinion as to the chances of success, 
for the problem bristled with difficulties at every (stage. Personally he was hopeful 
but in any ease it was worth the while of this new powerful Parliament to make 
the attempt. If indeed they were successful during the years of their existence in 
making reconciliation between the two points of view, they would show themselves 
worthy of the confidence that the electors had reposed in them and of the gratitude 
of all future Parliaments. 

He had now been incessantly connected with Indian questions for 
more than a year. Not a day had passed, whether he had been in or 
out of office, in which he had not been discussing them. Perhaps, 
therefore, honourable members would forgive him, if he offered them a 
piece of advice founded upon his experience of the last 12 months. They should 
follow the advice given by the Prime Minister yesterday and that afternoon to keep 
clear of phrases and generalities. Phrases and generalities, it seemed to him,_ had 
done more harm in Britain’s attempt to find reconciliation between the two views, 
British and Indian, than almost anything else, and so far as he was concerned, he 
had always tried to avoid the use of high-sounding phrases and to address himself 
constantly and continuously to the actual facts. 

A year ago a great battle was being fought over the phrase ‘Dominion status’. 
He hoped that now they would not get into a similar wrangle over the phrase 
responsibility at the centre. Eesponsibility at the centre to some people appeared to 
be one out of the ten commandments they must all observe. To others on the 
other hand it appeared to be an unforgivable sin which we must never commit. 

As far as India was concerned all three parties were equally committed to accept 
the fact that responsible government was the ultimate objective towards which all of 
them were working, It was, therefore, not a question whether India was to have 
responsible government or not. They were all agreed that some time in the future, 
it should have responsible government. The question to which he invited the 
attention of the Honse was not whether India was to have responsible government or 
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not. but when it was to have responsible government and under what conditions. 
The Prime Minister’s statement and the deliberations of the Kound Table Conference 
threw much light upon the answer that they could, at the present, give to the ques- 
tion and he wished to say in passing that as far as the Bound Table Con- 
ference was concerned, he did not admit the justice of many of the criticisms made 

against it during the course of the debate. T believe myself that though it may 

so far have failed in finding an agrc^mient upon many fundamental question and 

great many details, yet it has played a very useful part and the Indian controversy 

will never be quite the same again. 

'Speaking for myself I can honestly say that it has been a great nrivilege to me 
to sit there day after day, week after w'eek. with a number of prominent Indian 
representatives in the very difficult task. The representatives of the Government 
were m a peculiarly difficult position and very often my Indian colleagues might 
^ve thought us to be hypercritical, but I can assure them and I can assure the 
House that during these last sessions I have learned a great deal and I believe they 
have learned something too. I am quite sure as I said just now' that the 
controversy, if a controversy there be, in the future is not going to be as bitter as 
in the past as a result of the associations and friendships made during these long 
weeks. I have said that by the way and I muse come back to the point, to the 
present position of the Government and I believe of the great majority of members 
of this House towards the advance to responsible government. 

“The Prime Minister’s White Peper had clearly set out the positiou of the Go- 
vernment. We have stated clearly and categorically for the Government that we 
will accept what the Prime Minister said on behalf of the last Govern ^,ent in last 
January. We are prepared to make an advance to responsible government both in 
the centre and in the provinces upon certain definite and specified conditions.’ There 
were two conditions tha- most members knew all about, but he musr for the sake 
of clearness repeat them at this part of this speech. The first condition was that 
responsible government at the centre must be an All-India Government representing 
both British India and the Indian States and the second condition was that the 
several obligations which had resulted from our long association with India must be 
safeguarded — and must be safeguarded, as he would show, just as much in the inter- 
est of India as ourselves. (Cheers). The whole basis of our discussions during the 
last twelve months had been that the constitution that we were considering must be 
an All-India constitution. 

As the world grew closer together as time and distance w'ere eliminated, so it was 
quite impossible in a sub-continent like the Indian continent that one section of it 
should be isolated from the other section and he was quite sure that whether it 
was in the interests of the Princes in the Indian States or whether in the interests 
of British India, the future of India must be upon an ail-ludia federal basis. It 
was a fashion to say that an all-India federation had during the last two weeks 
drifted away into the very distant and very vague background. He said cate- 
gorically that that was not the case. Differences had emerged. What else could 
they expect when they were dealing with 600^ States varying in every detail of their 
government, varying from the great States like Hyderabad as big" as some of the 
great Powers of Europe to a State of few acres with a revenue of quite a few 
rupees. Of course there must be differences to be adjusted when one was dealing 
with a body of individuals and States whose interests and whose conditions were at 
variance. ^ But none the less he could tell the House that the idea of all-India federa- 
tion definitely and permanently still held the field and that only at the last session 
of the Bound Table Conference the Chancellor of the Chamber of Princes, the 
Nawab of Bhopal, had repeated it and the representative of the greatest State in 
India, Hyderabad, had reaffirmed it. It was not only the ultimate ideal but it was 
a practicable factor in the problem and they were going to do what they could to 
sur,i.ount these differences and to make it possible for Indian States and Princes to 
take their part in an all-India federation. So much for the first condition upon 
which we were prepared to advance towards responsible government. 

He would give the second condition, the safeguarding of obligations which had 
grown up during the long years of our association with India — obligations which, 
he said, must be specified just as much in the interests of India as of ourselves. 
He had more than once stated these obligations and he ventured to state them 
once again this evening. He would do so shortly but he hoped that none of his 
Indian friends would think on that account that he was peremptory about the 
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details or about the machine for ensurinp; them. If he stated them shortly it ■\vas 
because he had not unlimited time in which to address the House. First of ali, 
until India w^as in a position to defend itself our command of the army must be 
clear and undisputed and our control of the foreign affairs must be reserved. 
Secondly, our relations with the Princes must be retained by the Crown. Financial 
stability must be effectively safeguarded and so ultimately must internal security. 
The minorities must be protected. There must be no unfair economic and 
eommercial discrimination against British traders. (Cheers). 

The rights of the services recruited by the Secretary of Slate must be safe- 
guarded. He had said just now that these Avere the obligations which must be kept 
just as much in the interests of India as for ourselves. He would tell the House 
why he made that claim. He took the case of the Army. Surely until India could 
defend itself it was to the advantage of India to be protected from the ravages of 
the British occupation it was so often subjected, [t was therefore in this period 
before them immensely to the advantage ot India and for India’s development to 
have the protection of the British Army. 

Then again there was finance. Surely it was to the advantage of India, in a 
difficult period when they were embarking upon constitutional changes, to have 
behind it the steady support of BAtish credits. Nothing could do India greater 
harm than to have its credit shaken and nothing would do it greater harm particular- 
ly m these difficult days of constitutional changes than to shake the confidence of 
British traders to whom India owed much and to whom he believed India would 
owe very much for the capital it so greatly needed for its own development. 

He hoped he h d said enough from the two examples he had taken to show 
that when they spoke of the safeguards they were not proposing obstacles for the 
purpose of blocking India’s constitutional development but they were thinking 
much more of the protection which was urgently needed for India no less than 
for ourselves. 

‘‘These safeguards are not shackles upon India’s future. They are rather the 
stays without which the uew Indian constitution will lack the sure and safe stabi- 
lity that it will so much need. If these obligations can be satisfied, if on the one 
hand we can set up an all-India federation and if on the other hand we can 
ensure these necessary reservations, I am prepared to make the advance both in 
the centre and the provinces that is foreshadowed in the Government White Paper. 
Indeed I go so far as to say that I believe that a Government set up under such 
conditions as I have mentioned might very well be a stronger Government than 
the Government that we have got in India at the present time. 

T do not make the least criticism against any official high or low in the Govern- 
ment of India. I think they are carrying out their difficult task with magnificent 
efficiency, but what does strike me coming fresh to the India Office in the course of 
the last few weeks is that the Government of India as at present constituted is vul- 
nerable in two directions. First, it appears to me to be overeentralised. In the 
old days when the problem of the Government was a central one and the needs ^ of 
the governed were very few, it was possible to rule a great continent with a high 
centialiscd machine. I suggest for the consideration of the members that they 
should give their attention to this side of the problem and ask themselves whether 
now that the problem of government has become so immensely complicated time has 
not arrived when there ought to be some kind of decentralisation. That is the 
reason why I, and I think a great majority of the members of the House, have 
always been anxious to see this decentralisation carried out in the way of provincial 
autonomy. 

There is another consideration and if members will take it into account, they will 
appreciate its significance. The Government of India to-day is a government com- 
posed of official and nominated members. Almost every politician in the country 
to whichever party he belongs is in the happy position of being in totally irrespon- 
sible opposition. That leaves the Government in a very vulnerable position. I 
look forward to the time when the Government will no longer be in so vulnerable 
a position and when with the ebb and flow of politics the Opposition might be sub- 
jected to the salutary checks and hopes of the risks of being in office itself. I am 
only suggesting these two lines of thought, nor do I wish id dogmatise upon them. 
What I wish is that members in approaching this problem would give them their 
most careful attention. If my survey of the situation is correct I would venture 
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to say that oxir objective should be the following : First, an Ali-India excutive and 
legislature, and I hope that neither the executive nor the legislature would be too 
big. They should both be designed for the exclusive purpose of carrying out cer- 
tain clearly marked federal duties. Secondly, autonomous provinces in which each 
province shall be given the greatest possible freedom for its individual development 
and as the basis of the whole structure the safeguards without which British India 
and Indian safety and credit cannot continue. That should be our objective. This 
is the objective of the Government envisaged in the White Paper. 

/Here let me turn aside for a moment and say to Mr. Churchill that I do not 
quite understand the bearing of his amendment upon the statement as I understand 
it. No doubt to-morrow he will elaborate his views when he comes to address the 
House. Let me only say to him to-night that knowing the views he has so 
brilliantly and so frequently expressed in this House and in the last 

House I am a Tittle bit nervous as to whether w^e and he mean the 
same thing. One of my great causes of regret during the last few months is 
that he and I have not always seen alike upon Indian questions and 1 
would like to be quite clear before we end this debate whether he and 
I understand the statement and his amendment in the same way. I do not want 
to press him now but let me suggest to him the kinds of doubts that .are in my 
mind at any rate. 

‘Now having stated as well as I could the objective of the Government policy, let 
me in conclusion suggest to the House the way in which I think we should 

approach^ it. ^ I noticed in the course of the debate that there has been a good deal 

of suspicion in the minds of many members lest this process of procedure by 

conference should side-track this House and Parliament as a whole. Let me say 
clearly and defiuitelv that there is not the least intention in the mind 
of any member of Government of side-tracking the House in any way 
or .in any direction. This House must have the final say, this House 
is the sovereign Parliament and any bill that passes on to the Statute Book 

must stand fire at every stage of discussion both in this House and in 

the other. Let therefore no member think that he or this House is being 

pushed out of the picture and that one of these days we are going to wake up to 

seeing some document signed, sealed and delivered behind our backs and that we 
have got to accept it at a moment's notice. Having said that, ler me however add 
that I think that members in their own interests would be wise not to discourage 
this method of consultation and conference. I would suggest to them that if we 
are discussing and legislating upon Indian constitutional questions it is much better 
that Avhen we come to our debates we should have for our consideration the views 
of representative Indians. If his amendment is intended to be a derogation or di- 
minution of the Government statement then quite obviously we could not accept 
it. If it is not intended to be a derogation of the Government statement then I do 
not quite understand what it does mean. For instance, there is a passages about 
the Statute of Westminster. I really do not know what he means by that. The 
Statute of Westminster has no more to do with the statement of Govern- 
ment policy than the man in the moon. Secondly, .there is his point about 
commercial discrimination. I have said quite clearly that we insist as one of the 
safeguards that must be made that there shall be no unfair discrimination against 
British trade. Perhaps to-morrow he will let us into his confidence and tell us 
whether there are more in his mind than that. Thirdly, there is the point about 
law and order.’ 

Mr, Churchill . — Ultimate responsibility of this Parliament. 

Sir Samuel Hoare continued : ‘I hope very much that he and I are in agreement 
upon this. What we mean in this — not that the British Government or the 
Government of India should intervene in day to day details of Indian administra- 
tion, if we meant that it would be a mere farce to talk about any transfer of 
responsibility at all either at the centre or in the provinces — what we mean is that 
in extreme cases there must be ultimate power somewhere and that ultimate power 
would reside in the provincial Governors and the Viceroy, That is what we mean 
and perhaps to-morrow he will tell us whether he and we mean the same thing. I 
very much hope we do. 

‘I think it would help us a great deal, particularly if we had lagreed views of 
representative Indian opinion. Moreover, in proceeding by this method of confer- 
ence and consultation we are not adopting any method peculiar to India or Indian 
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affairs. The method of procedure by conference is a method that seems to me to 
be adopted in dealing with almost every big national and international question at 
the present time. When the Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs goes to Geneva 
and (^scnsses the Manchurian question or disarmament, this House is not abdica- 
ting its powers. When again in a few month’s time the Imperial Conference meets 
to discuss vital questions of the* empire’s economic future we here in this House 
are not divesting ourselves of ‘any ot the powers of a sovereign Parliament. I 
would therefore venture to suggest to the members that they would do well not to 
discourage but rather encourage this method of procedure always remembering, as I 
have said more than once in my speech to-night, that the final word must rest with 
them. 

As to the committees— aud I have been asked a question or two about the 
committees that are going to report— and there again the House is in no way losing 
its ultimate control, these committees are committed with definite terms of reference 
to undertake certain inquiries that would have been quite necessary if there had 
been no Bound Table Conference at all. For instance, we would anyhow have 
a committee about franchise. It would have emerged directly out of the 
Indian Statutory Commission. Let me say this about franchise. 1 say that as I 
understand that certain anxieties were created earlier in the debate. Definite 
instructions will have to be given to the Franchise Committee as to how they are 
to work. The Prime Minister when he spoke of the status quo in electoral matters 
said inferentially that quite obviously such arrangement as the system of separate 
electorates where it at present exists could not be altered. I say that to show you 
that the Franchise Committee will have to have some definite instructions. So also 
with other inquiries. Two of the other inquiries are connected with the relations of 
Indian States with British India particularly in matters of defence—those commit- 
tees are absolutely essential not only to the Bound Table^ Conference but even more 
to this House if we are to come to an intelligent decision when at some time in 
future we will discuss the question of changes in the Indian constitution. I hope 
that I have now said enough to reassure the House and to enforce the final appeal 
which I have ventured to make to them. 

JSarl Winterton asked : Will Sir Samuel Hoare answer my question about 
Burma ? 

Sir Samuel Roare said : I would like to do anything the noble lord has asked 
me, but 1 cannot answer his question to-night. I am asking the Commons to throw 
the whole weight of their unprecedented authority behind this attempt to reconcile 
the British and the Indian points of view and I am asking the members to keep 
constantly in mind the factors which I have emphasised in this speech and to help 
us in finding reconciliation between Indian aspirations and imperial needs, between 
two great civilisations each of which, though it may differ from the other, can claim 
ancient existence, a splendid history aud a briliant future.’ (Cheers.) 

The debate was then adjourned till the next day when Mr. Churchill moved his 
amendment. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS— 3rd. DECEMBER 1931 

Mr. Churchill’s Amendment 

To-day Mr. Churchill moved an amendment to the effect that the following be 
added to the resolution moved by Mr. MacDonald 

Provided nothing in the said policy will commit the House to the establishment 
in India of a Dominion constitution as defined in the Statute of Westminster. 

^ Hrovided also that the Covernmenf s policy effectively safeguards British trade 
with and in India from adverse prejudicial discrimination. 

^ Farther j Provided that no extension of self-government in India at this juncture 
shall impair the ultimate responsibility of Parliament for peace^ order and good 
government in the Indian Empire/ 

Mr. Churchill declared that during the War India obtained Dominion Status as 
far as rank, honour and ceremony were concerned— the representatives of India 
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attending the Imperial War Conference, the Peace Conference and the League of 
Nations. Public men did not contemplate India having the same status and right 
as Canada and Australia. The political, social, racial and religious conditions were 
such that any attempt to apply democratic institutions to India would produce 
tyranny and misery ending in bloodshed and probably, utter confusion. 

Under the Government of India Act of 1919, Parliament had been given powers 
to regulate the pace at which constitutional reform should proceed. Sir. Churchill 
declared that the Simon Commission’s Eeport, ou which all the members were unani- 
mous, should have been the basis of discussion. Great responsibility rested ou 
those who incontinently departed from recognised constitutional procedure. The 
negotiations with Mr. Gandhi and the flowery speeches about the United States 
of India were interpreted by people who did not understand them as a col- 
lapse of national and Imperial morale, foreigners were unable to believe that we 
were only required to make a sustained effort to recover the entire position.’ 

He was completely mystified after the statements made by Mr. MacDonald and 
Sir Samuel Hoare regarding the policy of the Government. The Premier’s speech 
at the Pound Table Conference had been made a State paper which superseded 
the Simon Commission’s Report and committed the Government to the full Socialist 
policy as promulgated by Mr. MacDonald. Mr. Churchill said that he was authorised 
to withdraw the amendment if the Government would add to the resolution the 
words, ‘and also the speech of the Secretary of State for India on Dec. 2’, adding 
that if this was done the Government would have the nnaniuious vote of his 
supporters. 

The Premier intervened, saying that everything in Sir Samuel Hoare’s speech 
w'as in the White Paper by which the Government stood. 

Mr, Churchill retorted that Mr. MacDonald's answer meant that his offer was 
refused. They would, therefore, persevere with the amendment. 

Mr. Churchill’s most trenchant criticisms of the Prime Minister s policy were 
greeted in an appreciable measure with the Conservatives’ cheering. The peers' and 
public galleries were packed. 

Sir John Simon said that the White Paper had been prepared not by an indi- 
vidual but by a united and deliberate decision of the whole Cabinet. He reminded 
Mr. Churchill that he had been a member of the Cabinet w’'hich was responsible 
for the Montagu declaration, which the British Parliament had accepted unanimous- 
ly and which had been offered to India. He reminded the House that there were 
great many things to be borne in mind as regards India, not only the difficulties 
of its races, creeds and castes but also the declarations made in the name of the 
British Goveruinent in India, and he wanted to know where the House of Commons 
stood. 

Justifying the course which the Government was asking the House to adopt, 
Sir John Simon said that he was glad to hear Mr. Churchill mention the Simon 
Commission’s Report as a work of reference, and not merely to use it as a missille. 
Replying to Mr. Churchill’s various criticisms, Sir John Simon said that the 
Government stood by the proposals that under certain well-defined conditions the 
police in India ought to be transferred to responsible provincial Governments. If 
honestly wanted to pursue the 'achievement of responsible government, one must 
place the responsibility for the departments of Government open to criticism and 
attack upon the shoulders of those upon whom one wished the responsibility to be 
placed. Three-quarter of the trouble in India since the Montagu Reforms was due 
to the very wide opportunity given for irresponsible criticism and our refusal to 
put responsibility upon the shoulders of the critics. 

As regards British trade, Sir John Simon recognised the importance of protecting 
it but it would be unwise to pick out one particular matter as if it was the one 
principle that interested Britain. The real difficulty about the Indian constitutional 
problem was that for the very large masses of Indians the conception of self-govern- 
ment was not yet really adopted and understood though it was understood by the 
-nfluential leaders. There was no ground for picking out this particular minorities 
^question, and treating it as though we were not equally concerned with other mino- 
rity questions. 

Sir John Simon, in the conclusion, said that there was an interest to be served 
over and above the satisfaction to our own minds as to the necessity of a particular 
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declaration made on a particular day. Beyond doubt there was in many Indians^ 
minds the perfectly sincere question whether or not British statesmanship intended to 
pursue vigorously to the best of its power the road to the definite goal. He knew 
it was true that the Cabinet desired to do so. He asked the House of Commons 
to authorise the message to go forth that the declaration made on behalf of the 
whole Cabinet would receive the unanimous support of the House of Commons. 

Sir John Simon was listened to with the same close attention as Mr, Churchill 
and his speech clearly gave the closest satisfaction to the Prime Minister who sat 
pale and tired beside him. 

Mr Robert Bernays maintained that sober opinion both in England and in India 
favoured the Premier’s declaration. He said that all were substantially agreed 
about what should be done but he inquired when a beginning was to be made. He 
reminded the House of the danger of delay. 

Mr. Wardlaio Milne argued that the House by accepting the White Paper policy 
would not be committed to an anticipation of its decision when further steps were 
proposed. He urged that it should be made clear that the duration of the period 
before self-government on the same terms as of other Dominions was achieved would 
depend entirely on conditions in India and the co-operation ofiTered. 

Mr Buchanan announced that the Independent Labourites would vote against the 
White Paper policy, being of opinion that India was ripe for full independence and 
that Indians were as capable of self-government as the British. 

Mr Molson commented on the degree of unanimity reached at the Round Table 
Conference regarding commercial discrimination and said that the Europeans in India 
were satisfied, and if anything more was required it was Sir Samuel Hoare’s speech 
last night. Stressing the importance of goodwill, Mr. Molson believed that he was 
voicing the European opinion in India when he declared that reference to this matter 
in the amendment was likely to prejudice good relations and render more difficult 
a settlement by agreement which had almost been reached at the Round Table Con- 
ference. 

Sir Austen Chamberlain, opposing tha amendment, said that Mr. Churchill knew 
that it was impossible to add Sir Samuel Hoare’s speech to the motion. His pro- 
posal to say one thing to one party and then add something else when making a 
statement to another pa.ty could not be accepted by any honourable body. 

Mr Churchill protested and said that the House was asked to approve of the 
Government’s policy which should be the whole policy as set out in the statements 
of the Premier and Sir Samuel Hoare. 

Sir A. Chamberlain^ pointed out that the statement was made on behalf of'the 
Government which had told the Round Table Conference that they would get the 
approval of the House, It was not open to the Government to alter its attitude 
and break the promises. Sir A. Chamberlain said that there was no contradiction 
between the Premier’s statement and Sir Samuel Hoare’s speech. He concluded by 
urging the Government to develop self-governing institutions in villages and else- 
where in order to build up a body politic which was essential to the success of any 
constitution. 

Mr George Lansbury, winding up for the Opposition, read long statements so 
rapidly that the Ministerialists frequently protested. He declared that the Opposi- 
tion, while accepting the Government’s declaration at its face value wished to make 
it clear that India had the right to say when she herself desired to receive the rights 
and duties of a nation. They believea that India would wish to remain within the 
British Commonwealth but the choice must be hers. They desired that the Govern- 
ment should continue to negotiate on lines which would enable India to realize that 
we were not relying on force alone but on goodwill. Mr. Lansbury appealed to 
Mr. MacDonald again to see Mr, Gandhi (with whom Mr. Lansbury had not com- 
municated on the subject) and use his persuasive powers to make 'that great man’ 
understand that the differences were not insurmountable. He was confident that 
India would become one of the foremost partners in the Empire but we must subs- 
titute comradeship, brotherhood and co-operation for domination and imperialism. 
The true ideal was unity of universal love. 

Mr. Lansbury was subjected to considerable interruption. He protested to the 
Chair at the end of his speech and complained that ‘the behaviour of the House is 
a disgrace. People in the gallery (there were a number of Round Table Conference 
delegates and others present) can judge the kind of people who hold their destiny in 
their hands.’ 

53 
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The protests in this connection from the Conservative benches had not ceased 
^vhen Mr. Baldwin rose to wind up the debate, 

Mr, Balchvm, winding up, intimated that Mr. ChurchiH’s motion would be 
taken as a vote of censure. There were some in the House who were deeply 
convinced what was the right course and would think before they allowed themselves 
to censure the Government. Referring to the various point raised by Mr. Churchill, 
Mr. _ Baldwin regretted the statement made by Mr. Churchill, perhaps in a moment 
of high tension, that it was at one time put about in the House by the whips that 
the agreement would never be reached between Indians. Mr. Baldwin said that 
as far as he knew that was an invention. He had consulted the chief whip who 
had denied all knowledge of it. Mr. Baldwin mentioned this because he hoped that 
whatever statements were made in the Indian press quoting Mr. Churchill what he 
(Mr. Baldwin] said would be equally quoted. 

[Note.— Mr. Baldwin’s reference was to a statement of Mr. Churchill’s that 
when the Conservatives in the last Parliament were showing apprehension the 
Conservative whips took the view that the fears were groundless because everything 
depended on Indians reaching an agreement between themselves of which there was 
no chance.] 

Mr. Baldwin, replying to Mr. Churchill’s point that they had gone outside the 
terms of the Government of India Act in inviting a conference to London, said that 
the flexibility of our political experience enabled us to meet situtions as they arose 
and in this case they thought that they ought to add the conference to the lines 
laid down in the Act. Mr. Baldwin denied that the conference had been a failure. 
It had not done anything cut and dried but it had brought the English and Indians 
more closely together than they had been before and had taught us and Indians 
a lot. Mr. Baldwin urged Indians to strive as the work proceeded in India to frame a 
constitution in which village life would play the great part it ought to. Mr. Baldwin 
paid a tribute to the delegates of all the three parties at the conference. He said 
there were extremists on both sides who were perfectly honest in their convictions. 
There were extremists who would go to the point which in his view would lead 
to anarchy and others who regretted the Montagu Reforms, but not only the bulk 
of the House but the bulk of the country were with the Government, and he was 
perfectly certain that, if a referendum was held, the country would say ‘go on’. Mr. 
Baldwin declared that there was no difl^erence of any kind between Sir Samuel 
Hoare’s speech and the White Paper. Replying to the question with regard to the 
transitional period, Mr. Baldwin said that nobody at present could say how long 
it would last but it was the will of Parliament that it should last and, if and when 
the constitution was established, nothing therein could be relaxed without the 
consent of Parliament. Referring to the committees, Mr. Baldwin said that the 
names and terms of reference would be announced in the House of Commons and 
their reports would in due course be published and would be available for Parliament- 
ary discussion. Mr. Baldwin, concluding, said they were going forward with the full 
realisation of the gravity of the problem but with a will to proceed with all courage, 
perseverance and goodwill. 

Mr. Churchill^ motion was defeated by 369 votes to 43. Mr. MacDonald’s 
motion was carried without a division, only a few Labourite left-wingers standing 
np to oppose it. 

Messrs. Buchanan, Maxton, Rirkwood and McGovern had given notice 
of an amendment urging the Government to restore full independence to 
India but there was no time for moving it as the debate automatically ended at 
XI p. m. 


nOVSE OF LOJRDS-Stk mcBMBEB 1931 

In the House of Lords to-day Lord Lothian moved a resolution for the approval 
of the Government’s Indian policy. There was a large attendance in the gallery in- 
cluding numerous Burmese delegates garbed in Burmese attire in the distinguished 
visitors’ gallery. 
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Lord Lothian, recalling his recent announcement of the Governments intention 
to maintain law and order, said that in the long run repression was no remedy and 
political discontent required a political cure. 

He then proceeded to review the Indian policy since 1917. He believed that the 
work done at the Round Table Conference represented a stage in the evolution of 
the relations between Britain and India which was impossible to exaggerate. _ He 
added we should in due time solve the greatest problem ever confronting British 
statesmanship. Mr. MacDonald's declaration of policy placed the Indian constitu- 
tion on three principles, namely, federation, responsibility and safeguards. If we 
could conviuce Mahatma Gandhi that it was in the real interest of India that he 
should persuade his enlhusiastie followers to capture the machinery of government 
by constitutional means, he would do more to develop independence of character 
and capacity for self-government than he could by any form of direct action. 

Lord Lothian believed that Mr. MacDonald’s statement commanded the agree- 
ment of the great mass of responsible opinion in India. If we went faster, we 
^you.ld imperil the structure of the Indian government and, therefore, place the 
liberty and security of the Indian people (in jeopardy ?). If we went slower, we 
would be deprived of the consent and co-operation of Indians without which the 
policy of 1917 could not be realised. The Round Table Conference would reassemble 
in some form and thereafter the Government would present a draft constitution 
for the consideration of Parliament. Lord Lothian declared that the Government 
was unable to accept Lord Lloyd’s amendment which would produce doubt and 
confusion when resolute action on the lines of the White Paper was imperatively 
needed. 

Lord Lloyd moved aa ameitdtnent stating inter alia that The House considers 
that the moment has not yet arrived at which the Government, mindful of their 
supreme responsibilities for the safety and welfare of the people of India, can pro- 
nounce a final judgment regarding the solution of the problem.’ 

Lord Lloyd disclaimed hostility to the Government, but contended that the only 
honest policy was to preserve an open mind until the committees had reported, so 
that when a“ constitution was presented to Parliament it would be possible to vote 
against it without having misled India. Lord Lloyd criticised the White Paper 
as dangerously vague, and said that, if all the safeguards were effective, responsi- 
bility would be a mere shadow, while, if real responsibility was introduced, the 
safeguards would be worthless. Contending that the Government was on the wrong 
road, Lord Lloyd counselled discontinuing building from the top and making a 
beginning from the bottom by extending and widening the basis [of the franchise 
and deepening its foundations, thus ascertaining what the masses really thought. 

Lord Sankey declared that the British record in India had stood the test of time. 
He paid a tribute to the British achievements in many spheres and said that, as a 
result of British policy of ordered evolution, the body of educated and cultured 
Indian opinion nurtured in British political ambitions, was to-day pressing for further 
steps along the road which it was ready to tread with us. Lord Sankey was con- 
vinced that the Government’s policy would produce a happy and contented India, 
and appealing to Lord Lloyd to withdraw the amendment as it was likely to excite 
suspicion in India, expressed the opinion that only Indian doubt of Britain’s sincer- 
ity could prevent the success of the Government’s policy, and nothing would more 
effectively dispel such doubt than the House of Lords’ unopposed affirmation of the 
Government’s declaration. 

Lord Sankey reaffirmed his belief in an All-India Federation and said that pro- 
bably many of the peers present would live to see it, but Britain ought not to give 
a pledge which she was unable to fulfil. It was, therefore, impossible to promise 
federation on a particular day or year, for it depended on factors some of 
which were beyond Britain’s control, for example, the adhesion of the Princes. Lord 
Sankey was, however, confident that the question would be settled, and he pledged 
himself to do everything possible to help in the establishment of a federation as 
early as possible. Lord Sankey, concluding, said that the Government would pursue 
its task. Conciliation, consultation and co-operation were the order of the day. ‘For 
the next two, three or four years the initiative with regard to India is in your hands. 
What shall the policy be ? Niggardly advance would mean chaos in India. The 
present opportunity may never recur. Let us seize it.’ 
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The Archhishop of Canterbury warned the House of the effect on Indian suspicion 
which the Round Table Conference bad largely allayed, if the amendment was 
passed. Referring to his meeting with Mahatma Gandhi, he said that it was im- 

g ossible to resist the fascination of his strange and mystic personality, and he 
oped that Mahatma Gandhi would see on reflection that his ideals were much like- 
ly to be fulfilled by a policy of co-operation with his fellow-Iodians than by methods 
of civil disobedience. The ‘Primate, concluding, said that to govern India had been 
the greatest achievement Britain had ever attempted, but it was higher and nobler 
to assist India to govern herself. 

Lord Sumner, supporting the amendment declared that the Government had not 
received at the last election a mandate to introduce a scheme that would revolu- 
tionise the Government of India. 

Lord Snell, repudiating the suggestion that the Round Table Conference had 
failed, describe the part of men of all parties in Britain and India in seeking a 
solution of a most difficult and involved problem. Lord Snell declared that the 
Opposition were anxious about some phrases in the White Paper. He referred in 
this connection to the statement that the Government had no intention of urging a 
measure of responsibility which the Conference felt to be premature and askecT if it 
meant that the Government reserved the right to impose on India any plan irres- 
pective of the wishes of Indians. He pointed out that the Opposition were not 
prepared to allow the Government to say later that because they had approved of 
the White Paper they were committed to whatever interpretation the Government 
chose to put on it. They reserved the right to consider the future stages on their 
merits. He wished to know whether the Government intended to carry out their 
plans reasonably speedily. 

Lord Burnham, supporting the amendment, criticised the procedure of sending 
committees to India, and expressed the opinion that the White Paper settled nothing 
but tended still further to unsettle everything. 

Lord Irwin, in a maiden speech, declared that the Round Table Conference had 
abundantly vindicated the conference method and that he had not the slightest 
doubt that the chances of solution of a great imperial problem had been immeasurab- 
ly advanced by giving India the right to be the joint architect of her constitution. 
Lord Irwin agreed that it would be folly to under-cstimate the immense difficulties 
but it would equally be folly to under-estimate the amount of common ground 
achieved by the Round Table Conference. 

Lord Irwin did not doubt that Parliament was prepared to give whatever powers 
appeared necessary against terrorists or any potential resumption of civil trouble 
but pointed out the futility of mere repression as a remedy for political 
discontent. Lord Irwin said that only a Government that was able to 
convince reasonable men that it was pursuing vigorously and determinedly with a 
real intention to achieve a constructive policy aiming at an agreement could appeal 
for their support if it was compelled to employ severe measures in other direction. 

Lord Irwin proceeded to argue that it was a profound mistake to treat the Indian 
difficulty as the work of an insignificant minority. He revealed that before the 
beginning of civil disobedience he consulted experienced men in India on the possi- 
bility of treating the situation by inaugurating such rigid repression as would create 
‘a desert which we should then call peace.’ The steps excarained included the 
suppression of the press and public speech and the closing of the councils, but he 
had always returned to the conclusion that it would lead to retrogression and not 
to progress. Therefore, they had to turn their minds to a well-constructed agreement. 
Lord Irwin had reached the conclusion that a general plan with safe-guards and 
responsibility was right. There was no reason, ajfter the Premier’s statement, for 
India to fear a risk of a sharp divergence of British policy. He was unable to 
see anything in the statement that would justify the Indian patriot doing other than 
putting his whole efforts into getting a practical working constitution which might 
contain the seeds of national expansion and growth. He had no doubt that, pro- 
vided the 1917 policy was pursued, there would be increasing recognition of how 
vital Britain and India were to each other’s welfare, so that the two countries 
whose fortunes and destinies were so mysteriously interwoven might for all time 
bring their several gifts to the aid and welfare of the common imperial society. 
(Cheers.) 

The debate was at this stage adjourned. 
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LORD READING’S SPEECH 

HOUSE OF LORDS-9th. DECEMBER 1931 

The debate was resumed to-day by the Marq^icess of Zetland who 
contended that the Round Table Conference had not been a failure. It had 
demonstrated to the world at large and Indians in particular the reality 
of the communal problem and dispelled the base calumny particularly prevalent in 
the Western Hemisphere that the British Government had fostered and maintained 
this grave difficulty in pursuance of the policy of ‘ divide and rule.’ He added 
that the Round Table Conference had unquestionably demonstrated that no advance 
towards self-government would be acceptable unless it included transfer in some 
measure of control from Parliament to an executive responsible to the legislature. 

Lord Brentford supporting the amendment denied that there was an obligation 
on Britain to go forward or any way ; it was tempered by the fact that the time, 
place and manner of any step must be decided by Parliament. Lord Brentford 
contended that if the House agreed to the White Paper they would be placing a 
further pledge upon Parliament in addition to the pledge of 1919. He declined to 
accept any pledge or responsibility for any statement made by individuals. 

Lord Brentford referred to the difficulties of federation and expressed the opi- 
nion that it would be much better if the Government did not send out committees 
to India for further investigations and negotiations unless they could obtain an 
agreement between the great bodies which were now in disagreement. Lord 
Brentford asked the House not to be influenced by a few million politically-minded 
Indians but remember that it was the last defence of 340 millions persons who were 
uneducated and not politically-minded and whose sole desire was material prosperity 
and good government which they found under the British Raj. 

Lord Reading contested the suggestion that the House of Lords was being asked 
to take a hurried step and pointed out that the Premier’s declaration was made as 
a result not only of all thought and study devoted to the question in the Round 
Table Conference but also as a result of anxious thought and deliberation by the 
present Cabinet of the national Government composed of all parties. Moreover, it 
was supported by the Opposition. 

Lord Reading expressed the opinion that one great benefit from the Round 
Table Conference and the Premier’s statement was that the eflect had been very 
great in India of showing Indians that all parties in Parliament were united in 
support of the views presented and that all parties were agreeable to proceed on 
the lines laid down in the White Paper and ready to confer a measure of self- 
government on India provided the conditions and reservations were properly in- 
corporated in the statute. 

Lord Reading thought that there was no controversy about granting provincial 
autonomy and said that it must follow that the constitution of the centre must be 
changed. He was not suggesting that it must necessarily be changed to the extent 
proposed in the White Paper but definite changes must be made, otherwise the cons- 
titution would not work. Lord Reading laid stress on the new vista which opened 
up when the Princes adhered to federation and pointed out that they were not 
prepared to federate with the Government of India as at present constituted. 

Lord Reading proceeded to join issue with the amendment’s suggestion that the 
House was asked to pass a final judgment. ‘There cannot be final judgment’, said 
Lord Reading, ffin the constitution till the end is actually before you. In the White 
Paper itself you are told that finally there will be another meeting of the Round 
Table Conference in order to review the work of the committees. The whole matter 
in that respect must come forward again. As far as your Lordships are concerned 
I suppose nothing will happen until the Bill is presented to you which wdll be the 
constitution of India and then there will be a joint committee for the purposs of 
considering it in all phases. Whatever be your view on this matter you are 
not committed regarding the Bill. I hope I myself am not committed. 
I would be sorry to express any view which would make it impossible 
for me to criticise the bill or move an amendment ; I have always said that. Let 
me nevertheless not belittle the White Paper or minimise its value. I think it is 
most valuable and hope that your Lordships will approve of it and that it will go 
as a message to India from both the House of Lords and the House of Commons 
so that at last we may have some prospect of a better State of affiairs in India. All 
you are asked to do is to approve of the principles laid down in the White Paper 
which do not bind you in regard to details. 
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Lord Reading did not believe that any one would object to federation which he 
believed would lead to a contented India. He reaffirraed his belief that safeguards 
and reservations were necessary and said that he defied the critics of the White 
Paper policy to suggest any possible precaution which could be inserted and which 
had not been taken. Concluding, Lord Reading said that the White Paper was 
assured of a large body of support in India and he warned that by passing the 
amendment the House of Lords would be destroying what had been laboriously built 
up in India. 

Lord Salisbury said that his criticism of the position did not imply necessarily 
that responsible government was wrong but that it was impracticable if the condi- 
tions laid dowm by the Government were to be observed. He said that experience 
had convinced him of the futility of some safeguards mentioned in the White Paper 
and he predicted that the safeguard relating to commercial discrimination would not 
last five years. Lord Salisbury complained that there had been no attempt to show 
that the principles they were asked to approve were workable. He thought 
if the House really doubted whether an executive responsible to the 
legislature was not going too far they should take a little more time and make a 
more cautious approach to the vitafproblem. He therefore suggested adjournment 
of the debate until the House had had more time to consider the matter and more 
information. 

Lord Lytfon supported the motion though he did not agree with everything con- 
tained in the White Paper. Dealing with responsibility, Lord Lytton said that 
whatever powers were transferred should be accompanied ny full responsibility; for 
their exercise and safeguards should consist not in limitation of responsibility but 
either in the wise selection of those to whom power was transferred or in limi- 
ing the field in which responsibility was to be exercised. He thought that more pro- 
gress would have been made to-day if more responsibility had been given earlier. 

Viscount Fitx^ Alan supporting Lord Salisbury's suggestion for adjournment of the 
debate expressed the conviction that if they voted for the White Paper they would 
make a grave mistake. 

Lord Middleton supporting the amendment said that the British had delivered 
India from tyranny and misery and it seemed that the only gift that we could hand 
back to India was certainty of chaotic conditions from which we had delivered the 
country. 

Lord Lamingfon said that misunderstanding would be caused if the amendment 
was carried. 

The debate was at this stage adjourned. 


HOUSE OF LOBDS^lOtk. DECEMBER 1931 

Lord Duffer in a maiden speech to-day declared that the large body of educated and 
responsible opinion in India would give their support if the House approved of the 
Government’s policy, but if the amendment was carried or the debate adjourned, the 
possibility of a reasonable settlement would be lost to the present generation. 

Lord Islnigton said that he did not admire the White Paper in all respects, but 
if the amendment was carried much harm would be done in India. He emphasised 
that if the Government’s policy was to be carried to a successful issue the initiative 
must rest not only with the people of the Britain but also the politically-minded 
people in India. 

Lord Peel expressed the opinion that after the proofs given by Britain of ful- 
filling her pledges, the suspicion of Indian p»oliticiaus should be removed. The 
Government should not attempt to impose a solution of the communal problem. 
Any imposed solution would be attacked most vigorously by both sides. Ability 
to settle the matter was a test of the communities. He w^as unable to support the 
amendment and expressed the opinion that an adjournment of the debate would be 
regarded as a reversal of the vote of the House of Commons. 

Lord Midleto‘n appealed to the Government to give them a concrete resolution so 
that they could proceed on something definite and not on the indefinite things in 
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the White Paper, for which he believed there was no precedent in Parliamentary 
history. He moved aa adjournment of the debate untill Feb. IG to allow the Go- 
vernment to reconsider the matter. 

Lord Ea'ilsham (to whose speech Mr. MacDonald listened from the steps of the 
throne) declared that there was a very grave misconception with regard both to the 
policy embodied in the White Paper and the verdict which the House was invited 
to express. The Government had been charged with being too much in a hurry. 
Had the White Paper propounded for the first time a policy which had, not been sub- 
ject to previous consideration or discussion it might well have been said that they 
should have further time to investigate it, but that was not the position. The his- 
tory of the last decade showed that we were not in a hurry in dealing with the 
niatter. Eeferring to the question of commercial discrimination raised by Lord 
Salisbury yesterday, Lord Hailsham claimed that it was already a long way towards 
solution. 

Lord Hailsham said that they were not asking the House to commit itself in 
advance to any particular safeguard or framework but were asking it to say that the 
most hopeful solution of the problem lay in an all-India federation subject to the 
safeguards laid down in the White Paper. 

Lord Sahsbiiry, intervening, asked : ‘Did Lord Hailsham say that in voting for the 
White Paper the House would not commit itself to an Indian executive responsible 
to an Indian legislature?’ 

Lord Hailsham replied that if the House voted for the White Paper it would not 
commit itself to an Indian executive responsible to an Indian legislature unless that 
executive and legislature were part of a constitution which contained safeguards which 
satisfied the House that the matters set forth in the White Paper were adequetly 
protected. Those who votad for the motion would not be committed to accept the 
scheme unless they were satisfied that the safeguards were adequate and the protec- 
tion sufficient. 

Lord Hailsham said that the principle of responsible government was the goal 
to which constitutional changes must be directed. The best method of approach to 
get a practical scheme was not by imposition from without but by co-operation 
between Indians and British from within. The federation proposal was supported 
by the Simon Commission and the unanimous report of the Pound Table Conference, 
He believed that an All-India federation, with the ruling princes in it, would be a 
much safer and a more conservative form of government than they were likely to 
achieve by any other means. The Government were regarding it as most important 
that the question of minorities should be settled by agreement between the people 
of India themselves and not by outside interference. Supposing that an agreement 
was not reached, were they prepared to do nothing until they had complete agree- 
ment ? They were not going to impose a final settlement on a reluctant population 
and they were not going to have the scheme held up by one recalcitrant minority 
in one province. A provisional agreement would be put into operation until a final 
agreement was reached. 

Lord Hailsham said that to frame a constitution here, and then impose it on 
India, would make its failure certain, but on the other hand, to allow India to 
frame any constitution it chose would be to disregard our pledges and responsibi- 
ties. The beet way was for Britain and India, together acting in collaboration, to 
make a scheme which gave everybody fair play and simultaneously gave a reason- 
able measure of responsibility. He hoped and prayed that the House would join 
the House of Commons and the National Government and try to get a solution of 
the ijroblem which would be fraught with great blessing to India, England and the 
Empire. 

Lord Ltloyd, replying earnestly asked the House to vote for extra delay so as to 
enable them to examine the great problem more fully and come to a ripe and consi- 
dered decision. 

A division followed and Lord Midleton’s motion for an adjournment of the debate 
on the Government’s Indian policy was defeated by 106 votes to 58. 

The Government’s motion approving of the Indian policy was agreed to. 

Lord Lloyd did not press his amendment to a division. 



INDIA ABROAD 
Closer Union Of East Africa 

The Joint Committee Report 

Far-reaching proposals were recommended to the British Parliament for endorse- 
ment by the Joint Parliamentary Committee whieh went into the question of the 
Closer Union of East Africa. The report was issued from !New Delhi on the 2nd. 
November 1931 and was as follows : — 

‘The Committee have to envisage not only the future of some millions of Africans 
of very diverse racial origin, capacity and development, but to consider the consequ- 
ences of residence, in their midst, of the non-African elements of the population, 
both European and Asiatic. It is impossible to isolate East Africa and not to take 
into account its connection with other parts of Africa, and even with Europe and 
India. Moreover, the Tanganyika Territory is the largest and most populous Man- 
dated territory and the British Administration of that territory is now subject to an 
annual review by the League of Nations at Geneva through its permanent Mandates 
Commission, 

“The mixture of races in East Africa not only raises all those problems of race 
relations upon which so much thought is concentrated in the modern world, but is 
also coming to be regarded as a test case of Imperial statesmanship in harmonising 
the separate interests of British subjects or protected persons of clifferent races in 
the framework of the Empire as a whole. The action of His Majesty’s Government 
in the United Kingdom must inevitably be watched very closely by His Majesty’s 
Government in the Union of South Africa, and the Government of Southern Khode- 
sia as well as by the Government of India, 

“The Committee feel that the setting up for the first time, of a joint committee 
composed of persons of all parties in the State and of both Houses of Parliament 
to examine in London the problems of East Africa has afforded a unique opportunity 
of endeavouring to reach some conclusions which will lead to a continuity of policy 
in that part of the Empire. Whatever may be the changes of Government at Home, 
there can be little doubt ihat the rapid succession of a number of commissions of 
enquiry and Government White Papers has resulted in a feeling of uncertainty 
among the various sections of the community in East Africa. _ Wherever possible, 
it has been the endeavour of the committee to be as explicit as circumstances 
permit, with a view to removing this feeling of uncertainty, and it is their hope that, 
at any rate so far as “closer union” is concerned, any fresh approach to the problem 
iu the future will be made with a clear perception of the results of the present 
examination. 

‘The Committee, while they are impressed with the importance of giving the 
fullest weight to any concrete proposition which they have had before them, are none 
the less averse to attempting, in any manner^ to define the ultimate objectives which 
cannot be predicted with any degree of certainty in countries where so much is as 
yet in an experimental stage. They have therefore confined themselves, as far as 
possible, to a consideration of the existing facts and conditions as presented to them 
in the evidence and with the 'probable trend of events that might naturally be 
expected. 

The committee then refer to the arguments against closer union and says : “All 
these circumstances combined, make it clear to the committee that this is not the 
time for taking any far-reaching step in the direction of a formal union. In fact, 
they consider that for a considerable time to come, the progress and development 
of East Africa as a whole can best be assured by each of the three territories 
continuing to develop upon its own lines, which they consider to be still experi- 
mental. It is of no use ignoring the fact that there is considerable diversity 
between the central and significant features of each of these territories, and that the 
evolution, which has taken place in the last thirty years, and is still taking place 
tO'day, ii not on identical lines.” 
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The eommitteo nest^ give a plan for economic co-operation in respect of transport, 
customs, scientific services, posts and telegraphs, commercial law and defence. The 
report urges the appointment of an advisor on transport. 

Governor’s Conference 

The committee recommend that the machinery of a Governors'' Conference should 
be increasingly utilised for the purpose of ensuring continuous and effective co- 
operation and co-ordination, not only of the particular economic services already 
referred but lu regard to all matters of common interest to East Africa. They 
are of opinion that the Governors of Kenya, Uganda and Tanganyika should meet 
regularly in conference, not less often than" twice a year, and that the conference 
should be regarded as in permanenr session, so that an intermediate mctding could 
be held at any time it so required by one of the Governors. They are also of the 
opinion that periodical extraordinary conferences should bo held to which the 
Governors of Northern Rhodesia and Nyasnland and the British Resident at 
Zanzibar should be invited. The conference should take place in the capitals of the 
three dependencies in turn, unless special circumstances arise, which would make 
this difficult in any particular instance, and that whoever His Majesty’s representa- 
tive in the territory, where the conference is being held, should preside over it.” 

Progress of natives 

The committee declare that (he Natives have, on the whole, benefited from the 
settler community, but referring to the relations between the natives and non- 
natives, the i*eport says : ‘‘Nor is it possible to leave out of account the eifeet of 
Native development both in limiting the supply of wage labour upon which White 
development depends, and in creating a formidable competitor- to that development. 
It is considerations of this kind which emphasize the importance of securing that 
the development of both the races shall be complementary to each other and of the 
responsibility of His Majesty’s Government both in holding the scales even and in 
endeavouring to foster a similar sense of responsibility in the settler community by 
enlisting their interest and co-operation in the problems of Native administration. 
Subject to these considerations and to the general principles laid down in their 
report, the committee wish to affirm their belief in the value of a White settlement 
as an important element in (he progress of East Africa and their hopes for its 
future success.” 

The report referring to the various offiicial deciaratious on Native policy says : 
“The committee are of the opinion that the trusteeship of the Natives must remain 
the function of His Majesty’s Government, but that the assistance of the non-native 
communities in carrying out this obligation should be encouraged to an increasing 
extent. In setting up a machinery for the detailed administration of the trust, the 
Government should avail itself, to the full, of the local knowledge and experience of 
the unofficial elements, for a Government to create an official class, out of from the 
commercial or settler class and paying no attention to their views, would, in the 
view of the committee, be to neglect a most valuable adjunct of Government. Further, 
association in the responsibility of trusteeship is however not necessarily synonymous 
with increased political control in Native affairs. Even if in the strict sense, there- 
fore, the trusteeship for Native races should be the sole responsibility of His 
Majesty’s Government, in a wider sense the obligation to advance the interests of 
those races lies on every person of a race more advanced in civilisation. Every 
settler, every merchant, Indian as well as the white trader, every missionary and 
every visitor shares the obligation to help the Native races to advance in 
civilisation. 

The committee consider that the matter may be summed up briefly by saying 
that the doctrine of pararaountcy means no more than thai the interests of tHe 
overwhelming majority of the indigenous population should not be subordinated to 
those of a minority belonging to another race, however important in itself. The 
committee would observe in this connection that while any discrimination by means 
of subsidies or other privileges, customs duties, railway rates or otherwise designed 
to favour unduly any one community is of necessity open to serious criticism, at 
the same time it is most important to give adequate security to those Europeans and 
other non-Natives who have settled in the country, and who have made a permanent 
home there, often under very difficult and trying conditions.” 

54 
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Afl regards nati\e political development, it should be ou the lines of local tribal 
councils followed by District and Provincial Councils which may ultimately grow 1 o 
a CVntral Native" Council. The interests of detribaiized natives will also be 
considered. 

The committee deal separately with the Kenya question and say the committee 
have weighed the broad arguments on the whole question and have considered the 
various schemes submitted to them without pronouiieing categoiically between them or 
preiudging future developm.mts. Tney b^el iinabb^ to recoinuimJ the adoption, at the 
present time, of any scheme in preference to the existing system of Govemment 
011 unitary lines for the colony as a whole. They further recommend 
that the administration of all Native affairs should be directly under a Chief 
Native Commissioner who should be an otiicer of high standing "with considerably 
increased authority. He should be entitled to direct access to the Governor, be a 
member of the Executive Council, should be charged with the preparation of an 
annual estimate of the iltiancial requirements of his administration, and should 
have allocated to it such funds as the Governor thinks necessary and desirable. 
Together with this, the committee recommend that as large a measure as possible of 
responsibility and of self-goverument in their domestic attain should be granted to 
Native communities.” 


Position of Indians 

As regards the Indian question, the report says : Indians have, from its incep- 
tion, rejected communal franchise, and have demanded a common roll in which 
their representatives would be prepared to accept qualiikations lor \oting based on 
an ^ucational and a property standard. They were prepared to agree that the.se 
standards should be such as would ensure that the number of Indian electors 
should not exceed that of Europeans, Further, they w'cre willing that certain seats 
should be reserved to the Europeans with a smaller number reserved for Indian 
representatives. It is at least open to doubt whether these conditions, formerly 
suggested by their representatives, would be accepted by the Indian community 
ill future. In any case, so strongly have the leaders of Indian 

opinion held their view about the common roll, that they have persuaded 
the Indian community to decline the representation which the existing 

constitution gives them ; and generally speaking Indian representatives 
have not been elected to the Legislative Council in the present year. Although the 
Indian community have elected their five representatives, these are under a pledge 
to take no part in the Council until the common roll is substituted for the existing 
electoral system. The views of the Indian community remain inflexibly opposed to 
those of the Europeans. The committee have carefully considered the arguments 
for and against the common roll. While not denying that strong arguments have 
been brought forward on both sides, they feel that it would be impracticable, under 

the present conditions, to advocate the adoption of the system of common roll 

representation in preference to the exisiing system of election. They would however 
add that if at some future date, changes were made in the situation, the desirabi- 
lity of introducing the common roll should be re-examined without prejudice and 
the decision of the committees, as recorded above, should not be allowed to militate 
against the adoption of the common roll, should it later be deemed desirable. 

Incidence of Taxation 

The committee have had much contradictory evidence as to the incidence of 
taxation, and as to the respective shares of that taxation borne by the African, the 
Indian and the European communities. They are unable to express any clear view 
as to how in fact taxation is divided between the various races, and they consider 
that an enquiry into the incidence of taxation under the existing circumstances 
should be held at an early date. Such an enquiry, clearly, cannot be conducted 
by themselves. The Committee consider that there is sufficient evidence of its need 
to justify them in recommending that one should be held by an independent autho- 
rity and without delay. It should include a careful and detailed examination of the 
financial situation with respect to 

(a) The contribution made to taxation, both direct and indirect, by the diflertnt 
racial communities : 
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(b) Eailway frei^'hts and import duties Tvith a view to discovering the extent to 
which each community benefits or suffers by them ; 

(c) The amount oi money expended in the interests of each community in parti- 
cular and 

(d) The degree and manner in which financial responsibility should be conferred 
on the Native Councils. 

The Land Question 

In view of the nervousness among the Native population as regards the land 
question, a full and authoritative enquiry should be undertaken immediately into 
the needs of the Native population present and prospective, _\vith respect to land 
within or v;ithout the reserves held either on trial or on individual tenure. Pending 
the conclusion of this enquiry no further alienation of Crown land to non-Natives 
should take place except in exceptional eases with the sanction of the Secretary of 
State. 

It is not the business of this comnTttee to offer recommendations as regards the 
details of administration, but they would urge an early and sympathetic consideration 
by the Kenya Government o? native representation in the following matters : (a) The 
Eegistration Ordinance, (b) the cultivation by Natives of cofiee and other export 
crops, (c) the hut and poll tax, (d) the problems arising from the use of cattle as 
currency, (e) the development of the educational, agricultural and veterinary services 
in the reserves. The committee urge an increase in the administration staff in the 
native areas. 

Language Issue 

Finally, dealing with the language question, the committee state : The multiplicity 
of languages is an obvious source ot trouble, and the committee have heard the 
views of several witnesses on this subject. In Kenya alone there are five distinct 
language groups each including several languages .and numerous dialects. There can 
be no question that some official lingua fra?ica must be adopted, but the use of an 
official language that is neither the mother-tongue of the administrative officer nor that 
of the native with whom he has to deal, of necessity rings many minor injustices in its 
train. Kiswahili has become the commercial lingua franca and must be acquired in 
some degre by all natives who seek employment outside the tribal areas; and for this 
reason, among others, it is maintained by many competent witnesses that, though as 
a language, it is weak in its powers of expressing European ideas, it is at the 
moment the only suitable official language. Other witnesses from Kenya and the 
native witnesses' from Uganda claim that English should be the official language. The 
obvious difficulty in the way of adopting this latter course, at the present time, is the 
very small percentage of Africans who are sufficiently educated to speak it with 
any fluency, and the still smaller number qualified to teach it. Nevertheless, the 
committee feel the desirability of encouraging a gradual change from Kiswahili to 
English. 
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'“The first Session of the Indian Koiind Table Conference was held between 12th 
November, 1930, and 19th January, 1931. The second Session of the Conference 
was held between 7th. September and 1st. December, 1931. Thirty-one additional 
members were appointed to the Conference for its second Session. In accordance 
with paragraphs 2 and 3 of the agreement reached on the oth. March, 1931, between 
His Excellency the Viceroy and Mr. Gandhi, the Indian National Congress was 
represented, Mr. Gandhi attending as the sole representative. 

The second Session did not open wdth a meeting of the full Conference. The 
Federal Structure Committee was reassembled on the 7th. September and the 
Minorities Committee on the 28th. September, followed by a Plenary Session begi- 
nning on the 2Sth. November, 1931. The other Committees of the Conference were 
not reassembled. The personnel of the Federal Structure Committee and the Minorities 
Committee was somewhat enlarged. 

The Lord Chancellor placed before the Federal Structure Committee the 
following Heads for further consideration in continuation of their deliberations at 
the first Session 

(1) Strength and composition of the Federal Legislature, including the propor- 
tions in each Chamber to be assigned to the States and to British India 
respectively. 

(2) Direct and indirect methods of election. 

(3) Eelations between the two Chambers. 

(4) Distribution of financial resources between the Federation aud its 
Enits. 

(5) The Ministry, and its relations with the Legislature. 

(6) Distribution of legislative powers between the Federal and Provincial 
Legislatures ; effect in the States of legislation relating to Federal Subjects. 

(7J Administrative relations between the Federal Government, the States and 
the Provinces. 

(8) The Federal Court. 

On Heads (1) to (4) and (S) the Committee presented a Eeport, which is their 
third Eeport. Owing to the failure of the Blinorities Committee to reach any 
solutions of the problems under their consideration (see paragraph below), it was 
not found possible to have more than a partial discubsion on heads (5) to (7) and 
the Committee presented no report in respect of these matters. 

The Committee further considered the subjects of Defence (in its constituti- 
onal aspects), External Eelations, Financial Safeguards and Commercial Discrimina- 
tion, and presented its fourth Eeport dealing with these questions.^ As explained 
in the first paragraph of the fourth Eeport, the Committee, in discussing ^ these 
subjects, did not have the advantage of hearing the views of an important section of 
its membership. 

The Blinorities Committee were unable to reach any agreed ^ conclusions on 
the subjects under their consideration and reported to that effect in their second 
Eeport. 

A Plenary Session of the Conference was held from 2Sth November to 1st 
December, 1931, to receive the third and fourth Eeports of the Federal Structure 
Committee, the second Eeport of the Minorities Committee, and to discuss the whole 
field of the work of the Conference. The Session was concluded with a declaration 
by the Prime Minister explaining the Government’s policy ( see poste). 
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The Federal Structure Sub-Committee 

( THIRD DRAFT REPORT ) 

LORD SANKEY^S PROPOSALS 

The following' is the text of Lord Sankey's third draft report presented to the 
Federal Structure Sub- Co mm it tee : — 

The Co i.mittee's task at the second session of the Conference was to continue 
their discussions at the point at which they were left by their report of 13th 
January 1931, and by the Prime Minister’s Declaration of l9th January, and to 
endeavour, so far as possible, to fill in the outlines of the Federal Constitution for 
Greater India which was sketched in those documents. 

2. In approaching this task the Committee have been assisted by colleagues 
who did not share in their earlier deliberations. In this connexion it will be 
remembered that in virtue of an agreement recorded in March last the Indian 
National Congress decided to participate in their labours. 

3- Since January last there has been much public discussion of the consti- 
tutional proposals which emerged from the last session of the conference. The 
Committee resumed their deliberations with the knowledge of this public discussion, 
and with the conviction that it is in a Federation of Provinces and States that the 
solution of the problem of India’s constitutional future is to be found. 

4. A further examination of the problem has confirmed them in the belief that 
by no other line of development can the ideal in view be fully realised. For this 
purpose it is essential that the ‘Tndia” of the future should include along with 
British India that ‘Tndian India” which, if Burma is excluded, embraces nearly half 
of the area and nearly one-fourth of the population of the country — an area and 
pojoulatioD, moreover, which are not self-contained and apart geographically or 
racially, but are part and parcel of the country’s fabric :and its constitution must 
be drawn on lines which provide a satisfactory solution for the problem of the 
existence side by side of future self-governing provinces and of States with widely 
varying politics and difierent degrees of internal sovereignty whose fortunes are, and 
must continue to be, closely interwoven. 

5. The Committee rejoice to think that the Princes, w^hile rightly determined to 
maintain their internal sovereignly are prepared and indeed anxious, to share with 
the British Indian Provinces in directing the common aft'airs of India. 

6. It will be easy for the constitutional purist, citing Federal systems in widely 
different countries, to point out alleged anomalies in the plans which the Com^ 
mittee have to propose to this great end : but the Committee, as they stated in 
their first report, are not dismayed by this reflexion. Their proposals are the 
outcome of an anxious attempt to understand, to give full weight to and to 
reconcile, different interests. 

7. The Committee have taken into account (a) the widespread desire in India 
for constitutional advance ; (b) the natural desire of the Indian States to conserve 
their integrity (c) the indisputable claims of minorities to fair treatment ; (d) the 
obligations and responsibilities of His Majesty’s Government ; (e) the necessity, 
paramount at all times but above all at a transitional period like the present, when 
the economic foundations of the modern world seem weakened, of ensuring the 
financial credit and the stability of Government itself. 

8. Without a spirit of compromise such diverging interests cannot be reconciled 
but compromise inevitably produces solutions which to some, if not to all, of the 
parties may involve the sacrifice of principle. 

9. It follows that in many cases many members of the Committee would have 
preferred some solution other than that which appears as their joint recommenda- 
tion. But recognising that the basic aim of this Conference is, by the pooling 
of ideas and by the willingness to forego individual desires for the common good 
to attain the greatest measure of agreement ; above all recognising that the time 
has come for definite conclusions, the Committee are prepared to endorse the con- 
clusions set out in this Report. 
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10. The Committee expressed the view in their previous Eeports that the 
lative organ of the Indian Federation should consist of two Chambers, which will 
be empowered to deal with the whole range of the activities of the Federation, both 
those which affect British India only, aud those which affect all federal territory. 
In the course of their discussions preferences were^ expressed in seme quarters for 
a unicameral legislature, on consideration alike of simx>licity, efficiency and economy 
while some members urged that, having regard to the nature of the matters to bo 
dealt with by the Federation a single small federal -chamber, which would adequat- 
ly reflect the views of the Governments of the constituent units would be the right 
solution of the problem. 

11. At a later stage again the Committee was placed in possession of proposals 
which they have not been able fully to discuss, but w’hich clearly demand further 
consideration though the Committee fully realise that the adoption of either of these 
plans would involve material modification of the framework hitherto contemplated. 

12. One of these plans would substitute for the Upper Chamber a small body 
consisting of nominated delegates, of the Government of the federating units, which 
would have the right of initiating legislation and would be empowered to exercise 
a suspensory veto over the measures passed by the elected Chamber. This body 
would also nave the right to express its opinion upon ail measures of the Federal 
Government before they were laid before the elected Chamber The authors of the 
plan also contemplate the possession by this body of certain advisory functions 
in the administrative sphere. 

13. The second of these plans contemplates the confederation of the vSlates into 
11 single collective body for the purpose of federating with the British Indian 
provinces. Its supporters would prefer a single Federal Chamber in which the 
representation of the Indian States collectively should be 50 per cent, the represent- 
atives being selected by an electoral college consisting of the federated States as a 
whole. In the event of a decision in favour of a bicameral legislature, 30 per cent 
of the seats in the Upper Cbaniber would be reserved for the 'States, their repre- 
sentation in the Lower Chamber being on population basis. 

14. Upon the assumption, however, that the Legislature is to be bicameral, a 
variety of factors must be taken into account of determining the size of the 
chambers. Cogent theoretical arguments can be adduced (and were in fact advanced 
by some delegates) in support of the view that for a country of the size and 
population of India, a legislature consisting of from 6(X) to 7CX) members of the 
Lower Chamber and 400 to 500 for Upper, could not be regarded as excessive in 
size, and that smaller numbers would fail to give adequate representation to the 
many interests which might reasonably claim a place in it. On the other hand 
arguments no less forcible were adduced in favour of tSc view that chambers exceed- 
ing 100 and 250 respectively might prove ineffective organs of business. We have 
given these divergent views the best consideration of which we are -capable, and 
recommend as the result that the Chambers should consist, as near as may be, of 
200 and 300 members respectively, in which the allotment of seats to the States 
should be in the proportion of 40 per cent (or approximately 80 seats) in the Upper 
Chamber, and 33 one-third per cent (or approximately lOO seats) in the Lower. 

15. This latter recommendation is, of course, based on [the assumption that the 
whole body of the States will eventually adhere to the Federation. The view was 
stiongly expressed that in the case of seats allotted to them as the result of tbe 
procedure contemplated in paragraph 26 should remain unfilled pending their 
adherence. But it was also urged that this might lead to a situation under _ which 
States adhering at the outset would find their total voting strength in the legislature 
po small as to be inconsistent with their position as representing one of the main 
constituent elements in the Federation. Thus in the event of the original adherents 
not forming a substantial proportion, that is to say at least one half, of ^‘Indian 
India” it will probably be desirable to devise some method of weightage by which 
their voting strength would be temporarily augmented pending the accession of other 
States. 

16. In any event difficulty might arise in regard to States which are grouped 
for purposes of deputing a representative, but it would be premature to attempt to 
suggest the best solution for such problems until the measure of adherence ^ by 
“grouped” States can be fairly accurately ascertained or foreseen. The Committee 
accordingly content themselves with expressing the hope that the measure of adher- 
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ence in each group will be sufficiently great to justify the filling of tlie seat allotted 
thereto by the nominations of the adhering States. Should the system of grouping 
be such as to admit of the allotment of two or more seats to one group, difficultien 
of this order would be more easy of solution. 

Selection of Representatives 

17. The Commitlee recommend that the 200 members of the Upper House should 
be chosen in the main to represent the component units to the provinces of British 
India and the Stales and that the representatives of the British Indian provinces 
should be elected by the provincial legislatures by the single transferable vote. 
Candidature for the Federal Legislature should not, of course, be restricted tp 
members of a piovincial legislature, though such persons should be eligible if 
otherwise qualified. 

IS. In the case of those States which secure individual representation, their re- 
presentatives will be nominated by the Governments of the States. In the case of 
(hose States, however (and there will necessarily be many such), to which separate 
individual representation cannot be accorded, the privilege of nomination will have 
to be shared in some manner which it will be easier to determine when the various 
groups have been constituted — a process which will, of course, entail a detailed 
survey of local and regional circumstances. 

19. For the Lower Chamber the Committee consider that the selection of the 
British Indian representatives should be by election otherwise than through the 
agency either of the provincial legislature or of any existing local _ self-government 
bodies, Most members, consider that election should be by territorial constituencies 
consisting of qualified voters who will cast their votes directly for the candidate^ of 
their choice. Others have advocated some method w'hereby some of the obvious 
difficulties which must confront a candidate in canvassing and maintaining contact 
with so large an area as the average constituency will involve, may be obviated. 

FRA3IING OF Constituencies 

20. The actual fi'amiug of the constituencies must necessarily depend largely 
upon the deta led arrangements to be made for the revision of the existing^ franchise 
— a task wffiich is to be undertaken by a Special Franchise Committee. The 
Committee therefore recommend that this body should be charged also with 
the duty of making proposa’s for the constituencies to return ^ the British 
Indian members of the Lower Chamber of the Federal Legislature, and 
that it should explore fully the alternatives of direct and indirect election 
indicated in the preceding paragraph in the light of the practical conditions which 
will be presented by the size of constituencies, their populations and the ^ proportion 
of this population to be enfranchised. The area and population of Brjrish India 
excluding Burma being iu round figures 800,000 square miles and 255 millions 
respectively, and the seats iu the Lower Chamber available for representatives of that 
area on the Committee’s proposals being approximately 200, it follows that the average 
area of a constituency would be approximately 4,000 square miles, and the average 
population per seat some 1 millions. And while in many cases the former of these figure 
would obviously be reduced by the natural grouping of the_ population in urban 
areas, the difficulties presented by electoral areas and populations of this size would, 
of course, be accentuated by the existence of separate communal electorates. It may 
well be that while no difficulty will be experienced in providing for direct election in 
urban areas some method of indirect election as recommended by the Franchise sub- 
Commitcee of the Conference may prove desirable for rural areas. 

21. As regards the apportionment of British Indian seats in both Chambers to the 
Provinces inter se the Committee recognise that the population ratio which they were 
disposed to recommend in their previous Report as the guiding principle, vvqula not 
produce a satisfactory result unless it were tempered by other considerations. To 
take only one instance, it w’ould immediately reduce the Bombay Presidency, a pro- 
vince of great historical and commercial importance, which has for ^ many years 
enjoyed approximately equal representation in the Central Legislature with the other 
two Presidencies and the LTnited Provinces to less than half the representation these 
latter will secure. 

22. For the Upper Chamber whieh will represent in the main the units as such 
the Committee think that the guiding principle should be a reasonable approximation 
to equality of representation for each unit. Absolute equality, having regard to the 
great variation in size and population between the Provinces, would obviously be 
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inenuitable. The problem is a difficult and complicated oue involving the careful 
assessment of local factors which is beyond the competence pf this Committee. But 
the suggestion has been made that a possible solution might, for example, be to 
assign to each of the Provinces which exceed 20 millions m population, namely 
Bengal Madras, Bombay, the United Provinces, the Punjab and Bihar and Orissa 
an equal number of seats say 17, to the Central Provinces (if it included Berar) 
and Assam say 7 and 5 scats respectively : to the North-West Frontier Province, 
2 seats ; and to Delhi, Ajmer, Coorg and British Baluchistan, 1 scat each. 

23. In the Lower Chamber, representing as it will primarily the population of 
the federated area, we consider that the distribution should tally as closely as 
possible with the population ratio, but that some aeljustment will be required in 
r^ecognition of the commercial importance of the Bombay Presidency and of the 
general importance in the body politic of the Punjab, which it will be generally 
conceded is not strictly commensurate with its population as compared with that of 
other Provinces. We suggest that this adjustment might be secured in the case of 
Bombay to some extent at all events by adequate weightage of the special repre- 
sentation which vre have recommended for Indian and European comm.erce and, in 
the case of the Punjab, by some arbitrary addition to the 18 seats which it would 
secure on the basis of its population. Here again the Committee are not in a 
position to make a definite recommendation, but they take uote of a suggestion 
which has been made for the allotment to the Punjab and Bombay, and also to 
Bihar and Orissa of 26 seats each ; to Madras, Bengal and United Provinces of 32 
seats each ; to the Central Provinces, of 12 ; to Assam of 7 ; to the North-West 
Frontier Province of 3 : and to the four minor provinces of 1 each, by this 
measure securing a distribution of the 200 scats which might be held to satisfy 
reasonable claims without doing undue violence to the population basis. 

Appoiitio:^ment of Seats Between States 


24 The Committee recognise that this is primarily a matter for settlement 
among the Princes themselves, but the representatives /of other interests can hardly 
regard it as a matter of indifference since, until a satisfactory solution is foiiud, the 
idea of federation necessarily remains inchoate and an important factor in deter- 
mining the decision of individual States as to adherence to the Federation will be 
lacking. In view of the admitted difficulties of the question the Committee are 
fully aware that the effective establishment of federation postulates the adherence of 
the major States and that the absence of even a few of the most important States, 
however many of the smallest might be included, would place the Federation under 
orave disadvantages. At the same time they think that it is essential that the 
States as a whole secure representation which will commend itself to public opinion 
as generally reasonable and that it is hardly less importaifi* to satisfy so far as may 
prove possible the claims of the small States than to provide adequate representation 

for those wffiich cover large areas. , . i 

25. Two suggestions have been advanced m the course of the Committees 
discussions for the solution of this problem — the first that the matter should be 
entrusted to the Chamber of Princes, with such arrangements as would secure an 
adequate voice in its deliberations to the small States, and that, if the Chamber 
failed to secure agreement, the Viceroy should be asked to settle the matter; the 
second, based on the belief that the inherent difficulties of the problem would prove 
such that the Princes— acting through whatever agency— would be unable to evolve 
a plan which would meet with general acceptance and satisfy all claims and conse- 
quently that a procedure based upon the first suggestion would merely involve 
infructuous delay was that the task of appointment should be remitted to an 
impartial committee or tribunal on which the States themselves should not be 
given any representation, but before w’bich they would be all invited to urge their 

The Committee are not in a position, for reasons already stated, to make 
any definite recommendation as to the acceptance of either_ of these suggestions, but 
they consider that the best course would be to allow a period of tirne, which should 
not, they think, extend beyond the end of March, 1932, within which the Princes 
should be invited to arrive at a settlement on the uuderstanding that, if 
that period a settlement were not in fact secured, an impa/tial 
set up by His Majesty’s Government ’ - - -- 

matter. 


to advise as to the determination of the 
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Method of Selecting States' Representatives 

27. While the Committee remain of opinion that this qnestion must be left to 
the decision of the States, it cannot be contended that it is one of no concern to 
the Federation as a whole. They note the assurance of certain individual members 
of the States’ Delegation that in" those States which possess representative institu- 
tions and for which those members were in a position to speak, arrangements will 
be made which will give these bodies a voice in the Ruler's selection. The Com- 
mittee as a whole arc prepared to leave this matter to the judgment of the 
States. 

28. In paragraph ot of their second report the Committee recommended that 
special provision should be made in the Federal Legislature for the representation 
of the Depressed classes, Indian Christians, Landlords, Commerce and Labour. We 
make no recommendation here relating to the first four of these interests since the 
decision on this point is one for the Siinoritics Sub-Committee. 

29. But pve affirm our previous recommendation that provision should be made 
for the special representation of the landlord interest, of Commerce (European and 
Indian) and of Labour. The number of these four interests and their apportion- 
ment amongst the various provinces are questions which should be considered by 
the Franchise Committee as also is the quostiou of their method should be election 
rather than nomination. 


Nominated Members 

BO, In paragraph 34 of the Committee's second Report the suggestion was also 
made that the Governor-General should be erapow’ered to nominate to each chamber 
a specified number of persons not exceeding perhaps ten to representAhe Crown. 
After further consideration the Committee see no advantage to be gained from 
pursuing this suggestion. The persons appointed by the Governor-General to assist 
him in the administration of the Reserved portfolios will, of course, play their part 
in the business of the legislature, but it is not apparent how their task would be 
facilitated by the presence of a small body of nominated members who, if they 
were non-officials, would rarely possess any special or effective knowledge of questions 
connected with the administration of the reserved departments, and whose votes 
would be too few to influence decisions. 

31. If, on the other hand, these members w’cre officials chosen for their knowdedge 
of the subjects in the Governor-Generars charge ihe same difficulty would be ex- 
perienced as under the present regime of sparing from their departmental duties 
for attendance in the legislature so cousidiTable a number of officials as the sugges- 
tion contemplates : moreover the voting pmwer which su' h officials w'ould exercise 
would cither be negligible or also would tend to inanUam an ‘'official bloc” which, 
in the opinion of the majority of the Committee, wouUi be out of .place in the 
conditions of the new constitution. 

32. On the other hand, while the Committee for the reasons given are not 
prepared to advocate the nomination of members in either Chamber to represent 
the Crown or Crown interests, they are impressed with the desirability of securing 
to the Federation the services in the Upner Chamber of men of the elder states- 
men type with an experience of public affairs, both in the political sphere and out- 
side it. It may well be that men of this type whom India would delight to honour 
may be unwilling through the absence" of provincial influences or connections to- 
solicit the suffrages of provincial legislatures, or to promote their candidatures by 
identifying themselves with particular political parties ; and the small chances of 
success at ihe polls, when party feeling run high, likely to be attained by men 
possessing in the English phrase the cross-bench mind need not be emphasised. 
Yet it would be a grave loss to India if such men were excluded from her counsels. 
The Committee are therefore of opinion that a small proportion of seats should be 
reserved in the Upper Chamber only, for persons to be apipointed by the Governor 
General. The Governor-General would, in making these appointments, act as a 
general rule upou the advice of his .Ministers, though we are disposed to think 
that, possibly by a constitutional convention, possibly by provision in the Constitu- 
tion Act, two or three of the appointments might be made on the Governor- 
General's personal responsibility. In order to avoid any suggestion, however, of an 
official bloc, the Committee are of opinion that no serving official should be quali- 
fied to sit in the Upper Chamber as a nominated member, 
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QrAIiFiC'ATiONS AXD DiSQUALIFICATIOXS TOR MEMBERSHIP 

33. Fur tb^‘ Lower Chamber in British India the qualification for membership 
should be idonCerd with that for a voter, that ia to say. any person who is qualified 
as an elector for a constituency of a particular class should be qualified also to 
stand for oleothon by any constituency of that class in the province. 

34. But for candidates for the Senate certain adclirional qualifications should 
be laid dowm. Without attoraptins to prescribe the^e in details— a task winch 
would better be undertaken by the Franchise Committee — we consider that the 
(‘xistinf^ rubs regulating the qualifications of voters (and consequently of candidates 
for the Council of State should be adopted as a model for candidates for the 

Chamber, except shaf the mirimum age limit should he 35 years, 

35. It will be necessary also to prescribe the qualifications of voters in the 
special constituencies we have recommended to secure the representation in the 
rpper Chamber of Landlords. Commerce (European and Indian) and Labour ; and 
subject to the age limit just suggested — a person qualified as a voter in any of the 
special constituencies should be qualifi'-d also as a candidate. Whether in "the case 
of all or any of these special constituencies, the present qualifications for voters 
for tlie Ccuncil of State could be adopted as they stand, appears doubtful ; but 
this we would leave for the considtralion of the Franchise Committee. 

36. The existing disqualifications for memberBhip for the Indian Legislature 
appear to ns generally suitable for retention, though there was some difference of 
opinion as to those arisi.ng out of convictions for criminal offences, and suggestions 
were made — which we regard as impracticable — that a distinction should be drawn 
for this purpose bet w’cen" “political’' and other offences, or betw’een offences invol- 
ving moral turpitude and those which do not. On the w^holc, we regard a restric- 
tion of this nafiire on the free choice of the elector as of little value as a means of 
ensuring probity of character in c.andidates, and wo recommend that they should 
be abandoned. "At the same time w’e consider that the rules should be so framed 
as to disqualify fiom candidature any person who at the time of an 
election is actually undergoing a sentence of detention and who w^ould consequently 
be unable, if relurncd to fulfil his dutks to the legislaAire and to his constituents. 

B7t Although it w’ill clearly be impossible to secure uniformity of qualification 
in British India and the Stares, we think it of great importance that there should 
be absolute uniformity in the matter of disqualifications. These should therefore be 
embodied in the Constitution and should apply to all candidates alike. 

Oath of Allegiance 

38. The Committee consider that, following common practice in the Empire, the 
Indian constiiuticn should provide for an oath of allegiance to be taken by members 
of the Federnl L'-gislature on assumption of their seats. They do not suggest a 
definite formula at this stage, but its terms will require careful consideration. 

Relations Between T^vo Chambers 

3D. As will appear from paragraphs 26 and 35 of the Committee's Second Report 
this important question was discussed for the first time in the Committee’s present 
session. The careful consideration we have now given to the matter has led us to 
the view that nothing should be done to the new Constitution which would have 
the effect of placing either Chamber of the Federal Legislature in a position of legal 
sub-ordmatiou to the other. It would be a misconception of the aims which we 
have in view to regard either Chamber as a drag or impediment, on the activities of 
the other ; in our view the tw'o Chambers will be complementary to each other, each 
representing somewhat different, but, we hope, not antagonistic, aspects of the Fede- 
ration as a whole. Absolute equality between the two Chambers of a bicameral 
legislature is no doubt unattainable, and, if it w^ere attainable, might w^ell result in 
perpetual deadlock : and there is no less doubt that the provisions of the constitu- 
tion notwithstanding, the evolution ’of political development will inevitably result in 
the course of time to placing the centre of gravity in one Chamber. 

Equal Powers for both Houses 

40. But so far as the letter of the Constitution is concerned w’e consider that 
there would be no justification for endowing one Chamber at the outset with powers 
which are denied to the other. We accordingly recommended that while the Cons- 
titution should provide that, subject to the special provisions to be referred to later 
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no Bill should become law until il: is assented to by both Chambers, it should 
contain no provisions which would disable either Chamleer from initiating, amending 
or rejecting any Bill, whatever its character. The principle of equality also appears 
to us to demand that the Govcrnracnt should be entitled to test th(3 opinion of the 
other Chamber if one Chamber has seen ht to reject a Government Bill 
and that in the event of its passage by the second Chamber it should be treat- 
ed as a Bill initiated in that Chamber and taken again to the first. 

Joint Sessions 

41. In the event of I'ejection by one Chamber of a bill_ which has been passed 
by the other, or of its acceptance by either in a form which the other will not 
agree, we recommended that subject to certain conditions which should be set out 
in the Constitution, the Gov era or- Genera I should have power, either after the lapse 
of a specified period or, in cases of urgency, at once, to secure the adjustment of 
the difference of opinion by summoning a Joint Session. 

42. We see no reason why the principle of equality of powers should not extend 
also to the voting of supply. " The supply required by the Federal Government will 
be required for the common purpose ot the Federation (or for the common purposes 
of British India ) and there is, in our view, no logical reason w’hich could be adduc- 
ed in favour of depriving the representatives of the Federal_ units in the Senate of 
a voice in the appropriation of the revenues, the responsibility of raising which they 
will share equally with the members of the lower chamber. 

43. We propose therefore that the annual estimates of the revenue and expendi- 
ture of the Federal (government (which, as we pr^ose elsewhere, should be 
contained in a single Budget statement covering both Federal and Central Revenue 
and expenditure) should be laid simultaneously before both Chambers and that the 
Government’s Demands for Grants should be debated and voted upon by each 
(Chamber, the debate in the second Chamber taking place upon the Demands as 
amended by the first. In the event of a difference in view between the two 
Chambers as to the amount to be granted under any ^ Demand, we recommend that 
the difference should be resolved by an immediate Joint Session of both Chambers, 
the decisive vote being that of a simple majority. The Demands would of course be 
90 arranged as to separate expenditure required for Federal purposes from that 
required for Central purposes, so that the latter might stand referred to a Standing 
Committee of the British Indian members of both Chambers. 

44. The Committee did not find time during the first session of the Conference 
to consider the subject of “Federal Finance^ which may be summarily described as 
the question of the apportionment of financial resources and obligations between the 
Federation and the Units, On taking up this subject ^ the Committee found it 
desirable to remit it for examinatiah by a Sub Committee over which Lord Peel 
presided. 

45. The Report of this Sub-Committee was in effect unanimous. Little criticism 
was directed to its main features and the Committee accept the principles contained 
in it as a suitable basis on which to draft this part of the Constitution. 

46. The Committee were, however, not satisfied with the proposals in Lord 
Peel’s Report for a review of the problem by Expert^ Committees. Fear wms widely 
expressed that these might, by recommending principles at variance with those 
upon which the Conference was agreed, tend to undo work already accomplished, 
and further, that the procedure suggested might cause unnecessary and perhaps 
dangerous delay in settling various points which had an important bearing on the 
character of the new Federation. The Committee accordingly consider that the 
suggested procedure should be revised in the manner described below^ 

47. No change need be made as regards the second of the two committees 
(concerned with paragraphs 17-20 of Lord Peel’s Report), except that- it should have 
no connection with the other Committees. It should be noted that, of the matters 
within the purview of this “States” Committee, it is only in respect of those dealt 
with in paragraph 18 of Lord Peel’s Report that it is essential to reach a settlement 
before the Act setting up the Federation comes into operation. 

48. In place of the first Committee recommended in Lord Peel’s Report there 
should, as early as possible, be api)ointed in India a “fact-finding” Committee 
consisting of officials familiar with questions of finances mehiding States’ finance. 
Without elaborating the terms of reierence the functions of this Committee may be 
sketched as follows : — 
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(a) To iavestigate the division of pension charges (Paragraph 5 of Lord PeeTs 
Report). 

(b) To investigate classification of pre-Federation debt as contemplated at the 
end of paragraph 6 of Lord Peel’s Report. 

(c) To calculate the effect on the Provinces of various possible methods (of 
which there are only a few to be considered) of allocating the proceeds of income- 
tax to the Provinces. 

(d) To give an estimate of the probable financial position of the Federation in 
its early years under the scheme proposed in Lord Peel’s Report indicating, inter 
alia, the probable results of federalisjng corporation tax, commercial stamps, tobacco 
excise or other possible national excises. 

Of these (d) is the most important. 

It w\as pointed out that (b) had no reference to the investigation of any claim 
such as had been raised by the Congress, that liability for a portion of the public 
debt of India ought to be undertaken by the United Kingdom. 

49. The facts and estimates required from the Committee described in the preced- 
ing paragraph should not take long to produce. There will remain to be decided, in 
the light of them, certain questions as, for example. 

(i) The exact detailed form of the list of Federal taxes (within the general frame- 
work laid down by Lord Peel’s Report) : in particular a final deci^^i «ii will have to 
be taken about Corporation tax and specific Federal excises. 

(ii) The initial amount of the contributions from the Provinces and the 
precise period within which these and the States’ contributions are to be wiped 
out. 

(iii) The exact method according to which income-tax is to bo returned to the 
Provinces. 

50. There will also be one or two other points left doubtful by Lord Peel’s com- 
mittee which will fall for decision. It will be necessary to devise a procedure for dis- 
cussion and settlement of the outstanding matters. 

51. It may be that in other fields points of substance directly afiecling 
Federation will also remain for settlement after this session of the Conference. 
It might thus prove convenient to use a common machinery for their disposal. 
It is accordingly agreed that this question of procedure should be postponed to 
a later stage. 


Original and Appellate Jurisdiction 

52. The necessity for the establishment of a Federal Court was common 
ground among all members of the Committee, and such differences of opinion as 
manifested themselves were concerned for the most part with matters of detail 
rather than of principle. It was recognised by all that a Federal Court was required 
both to interpret the Constitution and to safeguard it, to prevent encroachment by 
one federal organ upon the sphere of another, and to guarantee the integrity of 
the compact between the various federating units out of w'hich the Federation itself 
has sprung. 

53. The first question which the Committee considered was the nature of the 
Court’s Jurisdiction, and it was generally agreed that this jurisdiction must be both 
original and appellate. 

54. The Court ought, in the opinion of the Committee, to have an exclusive 
original jurisdiction in the case of disputes arising between the Federation and a 
State or a Province, or between two States, two Provinces, or a State and a Pro- 
vince. The Committee are of opinion that disputes between units of the Federation 
could not appropriately be brought before the High Court of any one of them, 
and that a jurisdiction of this kind ought rather to be entrusted to a tribunal 
which is an organ of the Federation as a whole. It would seem to follow that the 
Court should have seisin of justiciable disputes of every kind between the Federa- 
tion and a Province or between two Provinces and not only disputes of a strictly 
constitutional nature, but that in the case of disputes between the Federal 
Government and a State, betwween a State and ‘a Province, or between tw^o States 
the dispute must necessarily be one arising in the federal spheres since otherwise 
the jurisdiction would extend beyond the limits of the treaties of session which the 
States will have made with the Crown before entering the Federation. The Com- 
mittee are disposed to think that decisions by the Court given in the exercise of 
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this original jurisdiction should ordinarily be appealable to a Full Bench of the 
Court. 

55. In the case of disputes arising between a private person and the Federa- 
tion or one of the federal units the Committee see no reason why those should not 
come in the first instance before the appropriate Provincial or State Court, with an 
ultimate right of appeal to the Federal Court, since it would obviously be oppressive 
to compel a private citizen who had a grievance however small against (say) his Pro- 
vincial Government, to resort esclusively to Delhi, or wherever the seat of the Federal 
Court may be, for the purpose of obtaining justice. In this ease also, however, whatever 
right of suit against a State in its own courts is accorded to a citizen of that State, 
must even in a dispute arising in the Federal sphere, be regulated by the laws of that 
State, though the citizen who is given a right of suit by the State law could not be 
deprived of his right of access in the Federal Court by way of appeal _ whatever 
form that appeal may take. In this connection the Committee drew attention to the 
need of investing both Provinces and States with juristic personality_ for the 
purpose of enabling them to become parties to litigation in their own right. The 
Committee understand that at the present time no action lies against a Province of 
British India as such, and that no action can be brought against an Indian Prince 
in a British Indian Court save under very special conditions. _ On the other hand, 
the Committee are informed that in some of the States provision has already been 
made whereby proceedings can be taken against the State in its corporate _ capacity 
as distinguisned from the ruler of the State himself. This subject will require to be 
further examined. 

56. The Federal Court ought, also, in the opinion of the Committee to have 
an exclusive appellate jurisdiction from every High Court, ^ and from^ the final 
Court in every State, in all matters in which question of the interpretation of the 
Constitution (using that expression in its broadest sense) is involved. A certain 
difference of opinion on questions of method has, however, to be recorded. The 
suggestion was made that some plan might be devised whereby anyone desiring 
to challenge the constitutional validity of a law passed by the Federal or a 
Provincial Legislature could obtain a legal decision on the matter at an early date 
after the passing of the Act, and that this might be done by means of a declaratory 
suit to which some public officer would for obvious reasons be a necessary party. 
The advantages of some such procedure are manifest, and the subject deserves 
further exammation. Assuming however that legal proceedings of this kind are 
found possible the Committee think it right that they should be copfined to the 
F^eral Court alone, at any rate where the validity of a Federal law is in issue, 
though there was a difference of opinion upon the question whether in the case ot 
a Provincial or State law the proceedings might not be permitted in the firsf 
instance in the appropriate High Court or State Court. Where however a eor^ 
stitutional issue emerges in the course of any ordinary litigation the tribunal which 
may have seisin of the case should have jurisdiction to decide it, subject always to 
an ultimate right of appeal from the State Court (if the case gets so far) to the 
Federal Court. 

57. The form which the appeal should take might be left to be dealt with by 
Rules of Court but whatever form or forms are adopted, the Committee are clearly 
of opinion that there must be an ultimate appeal as of right to the Federal Court 
on any constitutional issue. Their attention was drawn to a very convenient pro- 
cedure at present existing in British India whereby, when a question of title is raised 
in a Revenue Court, a case can be stated on that point only for the opinion of the 
Civil Court, proceedings in the Revenue Court being suspended until the decision of 
the Civil Court is given ; and they think that the possibility of adopting a proce- 
dure of this kind might well be expelled. They understand in particular that a 
procedure on these lines would be the procedure most acceptable to the States. 
The Committee are however impressed with the need for discouraging excessive liti- 
gation, and recommend therefore that the appeal should lie to the Federal Court, 
unless the constitutional point in issue has been clearly raised in the Court below, 

Advisory Jurisdictiok for federal purposes. 

58. The suggestion that the Federal Court should for federal purposes be in- 
vested with some kind of advisory jurisdiction such as that conferred on the Privy 
Council by Section 4 of the Judicial Committee Act, 1833. met with general approval 
and the Committee adopt the suggestion subject to certain conditions. In the first 
place they are clear that the right to refer matters in the Court for an advisory 

56 
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opinion must be vested exclusively in the Governor-General, acting no doubt in the 
normal case on his Ministers’ advice; and secondly, they think that no question 
relating to a state ought to be referred without the consent of that State. 

Appeals to Privy Council. 

59. The Committee are of opinion that an appeal should not lie from the Federal 
Court to the Privy Council, except by leave of the Court itself, though the right 
of any person to petition the Crown for special leave to appeal, and the right of 
the Crown to grant such leave would, of course, be preserved. There would there- 
fore be no right of appeal to the Privy Council direct from a High Court in any 
case where an appeal lay in the Federal Court. The Committee desire to emphasise 
here, in order to prevent any misunderstanding that any right of appeal from the 
State Courts to the Federal Court and thence to the Privy Council in constitutional 
matters will be founded upon the consent of the Princes themselves, as expressed in 
the treaties of cession into which they will enter with the Crown as a condition 
precedent to their entry into the Federation. There can be no question of any as- 
sumption by Parliament or by the Crown of a right to subject the States to an 
appellate jurisdiction otherwise than with their full consent and approval. 

63. It will be necessary to provide that Federal, State and Provincial authorities 
shall accept judgments of the Court as binding upon themselves when they are 
parties to a dispute before it, and will also enforce the judgments of the Court 
within their respective territories. It will also be necessary to provide that every 
Provincial and State Court shall recognise as binding upon it all judgments of the 
Federal Court. , , , , , 

61. The Committee think that the Court should be created and its composition 
and jurisdiction defined, by the Constitution Act itself. They are of opinion that it 
should consist of a Chief Justice and a fixed maximum number of puisne Judges 
who would be appointed by the Crown, would hold office during good behaviour, 
would retire at the age of 65, and would be removable before that age only on an 
address passed by both Houses of the Legislature, and moved with the fiat of the 
Federal Advocate-General. The question of the salaries and pensions of the Judges 
is a delicate one. The Committee are clear that the salaries at whatever figure they 
may be fixed, should be non-votable and incapable of reduction during a Judge’s 
term of office, and it would be a convenience if the salaries could be fixed by the 
Constitution Act, or in accordance with some machinery provided by that Act. The 
Committee have no desire to suggest any extravagant figure, but they are bound 
to face facts, and they realise that in the absence of adequate salaries it is in the 
highest degree unlikely that the Federation will ever secure the services of the 
Judges of the standing and quality required. They suggest that the matter might 
he referred to a small committee for investigation and report at a reasonably early 
date. With regard to the qualifications of the Federal Court Judges, the Committee 
suggest that any barrister or advocate of 15 years standing and any person who has 
been a Judge of a High Court or State Court for not less than three years should 
be eligible for appointment. 

Seat of the Court. 

62. The seat of the Court should be at Delhi, the power should be given to the 
Chief Justice, with the consent of the Governor-General, to appoint other places for 
the sittings of the Court as occasion may require. The Court must also have 
power to make Rules of the Court regulating its procedure. These Rules should after 
approval by the Governor-General have statutory force. The power to regulate the 
procedure of the Court should include a power to make rules enabling the Court 
to sit in more than one division, if necessary. The appointment of the staff of the 
Court should be vested in the Chief Justice, acting on the advice of the Public. 
Service Commission, but the number and salaries of the statF must of course be sub- 
ject to the prior approval of the Governor-General. 

Supreme Court for British India, 

63. A strong opinion was expressed in the Committee that the time had come 
for the creation of a Supreme Court for British India in which an appeal could lie 
from all Provincial High Courts in substitution for a direct appeal to the Privy 
Council. Appeals from the Court will lie with the Privy Council only with the 
leave of the Court or by special leave. The creation of such a Court is in the 
natural course of erolution and the Committee adopt the suggestion in principle. 
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A difference of opinion, hoTvever, manifested itself on the method whereby such a 
Court should be brought into existence. There was a strong body of opinion 
amongst the British Indian Delegates lo the effect that the Federal Court should be 
invested with this further jurisdiction, the proposal being that the Court should sit 
in two divisions, one dealing with Federal matters and the other with appeals 
on all other matters from the Provincial High Court, Other members of the Com- 
mittee, and generally speaking the States’ representatives dissented from this view, 
and were of the opinion that there should be a separate Supreme Court for British 
India on the ground that the Federal Court would be an All-India Court, while 
the Supreme Court’s jurisiictiou would be confined to British India; the mass of 
work with which it would have to cope would obscure its true functions as a 
Federal Court, and to that extent detract from its position and dignity as a Federal 
organ. It is no doubt the case that many more appeals would be taken to a 
Supreme Court situate in India than are at present taken to the Privy Council, and 
the Committee appreciate the force of this objection. But there would be no diffi- 
culty in reducing the appeals to a reasonable number by imposing more stringent 
restrictions upon the right of appeal. The Committee would deprecate the imposition 
on the finances of India of the cost of two separate Courts if this can possibly be 
avoided, and cannot disregard the possibility of conflicts between them. There is 
lastly at no time in any country a superfluity of the highest judicial talent, and 
the truer policy appears to them to be to concentrate rather than to dissipate judi- 
cial strength. 

64. A question of very real difficulty remains to be considered, viz., whether 
the Constitution Act itself should establish a Supreme Court now or whether power 
should be given to the Federal Legislature to establish it either as a separate ins- 
titution or by conferring general appellate jurisdiction on the Federal Court as and 
when it may think proper so to do. The Committee are impressed with the need 
for proceeding cautiously in this matter but it was urged on them that the oppor- 
tunity should not be lost of settling once and for all the general outline of a 
Supreme Court Scheme. The establishment of a Supreme Court and the definition 
of appellate jurisdiction are, they think, essentially matters for the Constitution Act, 
and it appears for them that in the circumstances it may be advisable to take a 
middle course. They recommend therefore that the Constitution Act should pres- 
cribe the jurisdiction and functions of the Supreme Court and the Federal Legis- 
lature should be given the power to adopt these provisions of the Constitution Act 
in the future, if it should think fit to do so. The Committee recommend this 
method on several grounds. In the first place, the establishment of the Court 
would in any event require a large increase in the judiciary and in their view it 
should be left to the Federal Legislature of the future to decide whether the^ addi- 
tional expense should be incurred or not. Secondly, the whole subject is ^ one 
which requires much expert exaraioation and it may be desirable that experience 
should fost be gained in the Working of the Federal Court in its more restricted 
jurisdiction. Thirdly, the functions of the Federal Court will be of such great 
importance especially in the early days of the Federation, that in the^ opinion or the 
Committee it would be unwise to run the risk of either overburdening it prema- 
turely with work, or of weakening its position by setting up in another sphere a 
Court which might be regarded as a rival. 

65. A proposal to invest the Supreme Court above described ^ with jurisdiction 
to act as a Court of criminal appeal for the whole of British India also found a 
certain measure of support. It is clear that even if a right of appeal to this Court 
in the graver criminal cases were given, the work of the Court and therefore the 
number of Judges would be enormously increased.^ The Committee had not the 
time at their disposal to enter into a close examination of the question whether in 
principle a Court of Criminal Appeal for the whole of British India is desirable, 
and they do not feel themselves able to express an opinion upon the matter, 
though they recognise its great importance. For the same reason they have 
found themselves unable to recommend the immediate establishment by the Cons- 
titution itself of a Supreme Court for appeals in civil matters^ from the High 
Courts of British India, they are unable to recommend the immediate establishment 
of a Court of Criminal Appeal. This matter is one which in their opinion must 
be left to the future Federal Legislature to consider and if that Legislature should 
be of opinion that such a Court is required there will be no difficulty, if it should be 
thought desirable, in investing the Federal Court, or the separate Supreme Court, 
as the case may be, with the necessary additional jurisdiction* But the Committee 
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cannot refrain from a word of warning. It appears to them probable that a Court 
invested with the various jurisdiction which were suggested in the coarse of the 
Committee’s discussions would have to consist of probably as many as twenty or 
thirty Judges, and in all likelihood of many more. To create an entirely new 

Bench of this size would strain the judicial resources of any country and it can 
scarcely be expected that the result would be satisfactory. The Committee are 
therefore strongly of opinion that one step only should be taken at a time and 

experience should be gradually accumulated. They were anxious that the Court 
should have as great a prestige and dignity as it is possible to give it ; but they 
were apprehensive of the grave risks which in their opinion would be run if it were 
set a task at the outset of its arrear which through no fault of its own might prove 
to be beyond its capacity. 

Peovincial High Courts. 

66. The subject of the Provincial High Cou^'ts in Britirh India was also touched 
upon in the course of the Committee’s discussions, and they think it right to 
record their views on one or two points of importance concerned with this subject. 
In the first place the Committee are of opinion that High Court Judges should 
continue to be appointed by the Crown. Secondly, they think that the existing 
law which requires certain proportions of each High Court Bench to be barristers 

or members of the Indian Civil Service should cease to have effect, though they 

would maintain the existing qualifications for appointment to the Bench; and they 
recommend that the office of Chief Justice should be thrown upon to any Puisne 
Judge or any person qualified to be appointed a Puisne Judge. The practice of 
appointing temporary Additional Judges ought, in the opinion of the Committee, to 
be discontinued. 


The Prime Minister's Sfalements 


LONDON-lsL DECEMBER 1931 

The following is the full text of the Prime Minister’s statement at the Round 
Table Conference on the 1st. December 1931 : — 

^We have now had two sessions of the Round Table Conference and the time has 
come to survey the important work which has been done, first of all, in the setting 
out of the problems which in the task of Indian constitution -building we have to 
surmount and, then, in trying to find how to surmount them. The reports presented 
to us now bring our co-operation to the end of another stage and we must pause 
and study what has been done and the obstacles which we have encountered and 
the best ways and means of bringing our work to a successful end as rapidly as 
possible. I regard our discussions and our personal contacts here as of the highest 
value and make bold to say that they have raised the problem of Indian constitu- 
tional reform far above the mere technicalities of constitution-making, for we have 
won that confidence in, and respect for, each other which has made the task one of 
helpful political cooperation. That I am confident will continue to the end. By 
cooperation alone can we succeed. 

'At the beginning of the year I made a declaration of the policy of the then 
Government and 1 am authorized by the present one to give you and India a 
specific assurance that it remains their policy. I shall repeat the salient sentences 
of that declaration : “The view of his Majesty’s Government is that responsibility 
for the Government of India should be placed upou the legislatures, central and 
provincial, with such provisions as may be necessary to guarantee, during a period 
of transition, the observance of certain obligations and to meet other special circum- 
stances and also with such guarantees as are required by the minorities to protect 
their political liberties and rights. In such statutorjr safeguards as may be made 
for meeting the needs of the transitional period, it will be a primary concern of 
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his Majesty’s Government to see that the reserved powers are so framed and 
exercised as not to prejudice the advance of India through the new constitution to 
full responsibility for her own government." 

^With regard to central Government, I made it plain that, subject to defined 
conditions, his i\IaieBty’s late Government were prepared to recognise the principle 
of the responsibility of the executive to the legislature if both were constituted on 
an all-India federal basis. The principle of responsibility was to be subject to the 
qualification that in the existing circumstances the defence and the external affairs 
must be reserved to the Governor-General and that in regard to finance such 
conditions must apply as would ensure the fulfilment of the obligations incurred 
under the authority of the Secretary of State and the maintenance unimpaired of 
the financial stability and credit of India. 

‘Finally, it was our view that the Governor-General must be granted the necessary 
powers to enable him to fulfil his responsibility for securing the observance of the 
constitutional rights of the minorities and for ultimately maintaining the tranquil- 
lity of the State. 

‘‘These were in broad outline the features of the new constitution for India as 
contemplated by his Majesty’s Government at the end of the last Conference. 

‘As I say, my colleagues in his Majesty’s present Government fully accept that 
statement of January last as representing their own policy. In particular they 
desire to reaffirm their belief in an All-Tndia federation as offering the only hopeful 
solution of India’s constitutional problem. They intend to pursue this plan un- 
swervingly and to do their utmost to surmount the difficulties which now stand ^ in 
the way of its realization. In order to give this declaration the fullest authority, 
the statement which I am now making to you will be circulated to-day as a White 
Paper to both the Houses of Parliament and the Government will ask Parliament 
to approve it this week. 

The discussions which have been proceeding during the past two months have to 
solve and have advanced us towards the solution of some of them. But they have, 
also, made it plain that others still require further examination and co-operative yon- 
sideration. There is still d fference of opinion, for instance, as to the composition 
and powers of the federal legislature ; and I regret that owing to the absence of the 
settlement of the key question of how lo safeguard the minorities under a responsi- 
ble central government, the Conference has been unable to discuss effectively^ the 
nature of the federal executive and its relationship with the legislature.^ Again it 
has not yet been possible for the States to settle amongst themselves their place in 
the federation and their mutual relationship within it. Our common purpose will 
not be advanced by ignoring these facts, nor by assuming that the difficulties they 
present will somehow solve themselves. We further thought that discussion and 
reconciliation of the different interests and points of view are still required, before 
we can translate the broad general aims into the detailed machinery of a workable 
constitution. I am not saying this to indicate the impossibility, nor to foreshadow 
any pause in our work. I only wish to remind you that we have put our hands to 
a task which demands alike from his Majesty’s Government and from the leaders of 
Indian opinion care, courage and time, lest when the work is done it may bring con- 
fusion and disappointment and instead of opening the way to political progress may 
effectively bar it. We must build like good craftsmen, well and truly. Our duty 
to India demands that from all of us. 

‘What then is the general position in which we find ourselves as regards a prac- 
tical programme for the advancement of our common aims ? I want no more 
general declarations, which carry us no further in our work. The declarations al- 
ready made and repeated to-day are enough to give confidence in the purpose of the 
Government and to provide work for the committees, which I shall refer. I want 
to keep to business. 

The great idea of All-India federation still holds the field. The principle of a 
responsible federal government, subject to certain reservations and 
safeguards through a transition period, remains unchanged. And 
we are all agreed that the Governor’s provinces of the future are to be responsibly 
governed units, enjoying the greatest possible measure of freedom from outside 
interference and dictation in carrying out their own policies in their own 
sphere. 

‘I should explain at once in connection with that last point, that we contemplate 
as one feature of the new order that the North-West Frontier Province should be 
constituted a Governor’s province of the same status as other Governor’s provinces, 
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bufc with due regard to the necessary requirements of the frontier and that, as in 
all other Goveraor’s provinces, the powers entrusted to the Governor to safeguard 
the safety .and tranquillity of the province shall be real and effective. 

His Majesty’s Government also accept, in principle, the proposition which was 
endorsed at the last Conference that Sind should be constituted a separate province 
if satisfactory means of financing it can be found. We, therefore, intend to ask the 
Government of India to arrange for a conference with representatives of Sind for 
the purpose of trying to overcome the difiiculties disclosed by the report of the 
expert financial investigation which has just been completed, 

^But I have digressed from the question of a progarmme in the light of the 
accepted factors— federation as the aim and self-governing provinces and the Indian 
States as its basis. As I have said our discussions have made it clear to all of us 
that federation cannot be achieved in a month or two. There is a mass of difficult 
constructive work still to be done and there are important agreements to be sought 
by which the structure must be shaped and cemented. It is equally plain that the 
framing of a scheme of responsible Government for the provinces would be a 
simpler task which could be more speedily accomplished. The adjustments and 
modifications of the powers now exercised by the central Government which would 
obviously have to be made in order to give real self-government to the provinces 
should raise no insuperable difficulties. It has, therefore, been pressed upon the 
Government that the surest and speediest route to federation would be to get these 
measures in tra n forthwith and not to delay the assumption of full responsibility 
by the provinces a day longer than is necessary. But it is clear that a partial 
advance does not commend itself to you. You have indicated your desire that no 
change should be made in the constitution which is not effected by one all em- 
bracing statute covering the whole field, and his Majesty’s Government have no 
intention of urging a responsibility which for whatever reasons is considered at the 
moment premature or ill-advised. It may be that opinion and circumstances will 
change, and it is not necessary here and now to take any irrevocable decision. We 
intend and have alw-ays intended to press on with all possible despatch with the 
federal plan. It would clearly be indefensible however, to allow the present decision 
to stand in the way of the earliest possible constitutional advance in the North-West 
Frontier Province, We intend, therefore, to take the necessary steps, as soon as 
may be, to apply to the North-West Frontier until the new constitutions 
are established the provisions of the present Act relating to the Governor’s 
provinces. 

‘We must all, however, realise that there stands in the way of progress whether 
for the provinces or the centre that formidable obstacle, the communal deadlock. I 
have never concealed from you my conviction that this is, above all others, a 
problcrr for you to settle by agreement amongst yourselves. The first of the 
privileges and the burdens of a self-governing people is to agree how the democratic 
principle of representation is to be applied or, in other words, who are to be re- 
presented and how it is to be done. This conference has twice essayed this task. 
Twice it bas failed. I cannot believe that you will demand that we shall accept 
these failures as final and conclusive. 

‘But time passes. We shall soon find that our endeavours to proceed with our 
plans are held up (indeed, they have been held up already) if you cannot 
present us with a settlement acceptable to all parties as the foundations upon which 
to build. 

‘In that event his Majesty’s Government would be compelled to apply a pro- 
vi ional scheme, for they are determined that even this disability shall not be 
permitted to be a bar to progress. This would mean that his Majesty’s Government 
would have to settle for you not only your problems of representation but also to 
decide as wisely and justly as possible what checks and balances the constitution is 
to contain to protect the minorities from an unrestricted and tyrannical use of the 
democratic principle expressing itself solely through the majority power, 

I desire to warn you that if the Government have to supply even temporarily 
this part of your constitution which you are unable to supply for yourselves and, 
though it will be our care to provide to most ample safeguards for the minorities 
so ^ that none of them need feel that they have been neglected, it will not be a 
satisfactory way of dealing with this problem. Let me also warn you that if you 
cannot come to an agreement on this among yourselves it will add considerably to 
the difficulties of any Government here which shares our views of an Indian cons- 
titution and it will detract from the place which that constitution will occupy 
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amongst those of other nations. I, therefore, be^ of you once more to take further 
opportunities to meet together and present us with an agreement. 

‘We intend to go ahead. We have now brought our business down to specific 
problems whieh require close and intimate consideration, first of all, by 
bodies which are really committees and not unwieldy conferences and we 
must now set up a machinery to do this kind of work. As that is being 
done and conclusions presented, we must be able to continue consultations with 
you. 

T propose, therefore, with your consent, to nominate in due course a small 
representative committee, a working committee of this conference, which will 
remain in being in India, with which through the Viceroy we can keep in effective 
touch. 

‘I cannot here and now specify precisely how this committee can best be employ- 
ed. This is a matter which must be worked out and must to some extent depend on 
the reports of the committees we propose to set up. But in the end we shall have 
to meet again for a final review of the whole scheme. 

‘The plan in a word is this. I would like you to carry it in your mind that 
these two sessions have provided now a mass of details. You have sketched out 
in a general way the kind of the constitution. Then you have said, “This wing of 
it, that wing of it, that aspect of it has not yet been drawn in detail by any 
architect” and we now have to consider the stresses and the stains that will be put 
upon the fabric. ^ The best way is to protect it, to safeguard it and to carry it. 
With that material in front of us, we appoint this committee, that committee 
and the other committee to study the matter and to produce proposals for 
us for dealing with them. That is what you would call the detailed 
work. That must be pursued and you know perfectly well, my friends, 
that a conference as large as this or a committee as large as some of those 
committees that have been meeting under the chairmanship of the Lord 
Chancellor, cannot do that work. There are too many long speeches. 
(Laughter,) There are too many written speeches. There is not enough intimate, 
practical and pointed exchange of view sharp across a table without ten minutes’ 
speeches— two seconds’ observation met by another two seconds’ observation. Only 
in that way are you going to work it out. But whilst this is being done we have 
to keep in contact with what I would call a large representative political body — a 
body of tins nature, a body which this typifies. That is the plan, the concepticn 
of his Majesty’s Government, of quick, effective, scientific and certain work in the 
building up of the great constitution of India to which reference has been made. 

It is our intention to set up at once the committees, whose appointments the 
conference has recommended (a) to investigate and advise on the revision of franchise 
and constituencies, (b) to put to the test of detailed budgetary facts and figures the 
recommendations of the Federal Finance Sub-Committee and (c) to explore more 
fully the specific financial problems arising in connection with certain individual 
states. We intend ^ that these committees shall be at work in India under the 
chairmanship of distinguished public men from this country as early in the new year 
as possible. The views expressed by you here on the other outstanding federal problems 
will be taken into consideration at once and the necessary steps taken to get better 
understanding and agreement upon them. 

‘His Majesty’s Government have also taken note of the suggestion made in the 
committee’s third report with the object of facilitating an early decision on the 
distribution among ^ the states of whatever quota may be agreed upon for their repre- 
sentation in the legislature. It follows from what I have ^eady said that they 

share the general desire for an early agreement on this among the states, and his 

Majesty’s Government intend to afford the princes all possible assistance by way of 
advice in this matter. If it appears to the Government that there is likely to be 
undue delay in their reaching an agreement amongst themselves, the Government will 
take such steps as seem helpful to obtain a working settlement. 

T have already alluded to another matter to which you have given ample evidence 
that you attach great importance and to which you will expect me to refer, A 
decision of the communal problem which provides only for represention of 

ihe committees in the legislatures is not enough to secure what I 

may call “natural rights”. When such provisions have been made the 
minorities will still remain minorities. The constitution must therefore, contain 
provisions which will give all the creeds and classes a due sense of security that the 
principle of majority government is not to be employed to their moral or material 
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disadvantage in the body politic. The Government cannot undertake here and now 
to specify in detail what those provisions should be. Their form will need the most 
anxious and careful consideration, with a view to ensuring, on the one hand, that 
they are reasonably adequate for their purpose and, on the other, that they do not 
encroach to an extent which amounts to stultification upon the principles of 
representative responsible government. In this matter the committees of consultation 
should play an important part for here also just as in regard to the method and 
proportion of electoral representation, it is vital to the success of the new constitution 
that it should be framed on a basis of mutual agreement. 

‘Now once a-gain we must bid each other good-bye. For a time we shall meet 
individually and we shall meet, I hope, on the committees carrying on this work to 
which we have set our hands. Not ‘‘we” in the sense of his Majesty’s Government 
but “we’ in the sense of you and us together.’ Great strides have been made — 
greater, I a sure, you will find than the most optimistic thought. I was glad to 
hear in the course of these debates speaker after speaker taking that view. It is the 
true view. These conferences have not been failures in any sense of the term. These 
conferences had to meet, these conferences had to come up against obstacles, these 
conferences had to be the means by which diversity of opinion had to be expressed. 
These conferences enabled us not only to mobilise the goodwill of India and 
England hut also enabled us to mobilise the great problems, the historical problems 
of India. These problems have enabled us all, you and we together to come down 
and face the hard reality and to gather from mutual conference the spirit and the 
determination to overcome difficulties. 

‘We have met with obstacles but one of those optimists to whom hum anil y owes 
most of its progress said that “obstacles were made to be overcome.” In that 
buoyancy of spirit and the goodwill which comes from it let us go on with our 
task, My fairly wide experience of conferences like this is that the road to agree- 
ments is very broken and littered with obstructions to begin with and the first 
stages often fill one with despair, but quite suddenly and generally unexpectedly the 
way smoothens itself out and the end is happily reached. I not only pray that 
such may bo our experience but I assure you that the Government will strive 
unceasingly to secure such a successful termination to our mutual labours. 

After the Premier’s speech Mahatma Oatidhi, proposing a vote of thanks to the 
Chair, said that he did so with the greatest pleasure. It would not be expected of 
any of them, and least of all of him, to comment on the weighty pronouncement of 
the Chairman. He had a double duty : one to conduct the Conference and the 
other to convey the decisions of his Majesty’s Government. It was more pleasant to 
Mahatma Gandhi to refer to the first duty. He congratulated the Chairman on the 
lessons he had given them in time sense. He would try to pass that lesson on to 
his countrymen. The Prime Minister had shown amazing industry and worked to 
exhaustion old men like Pandit Malaviya, Mr. Sastri and himself. “Therefore, I 
have the greatest pleasure in moving a vote of thanks. But there is an additional 
reason and it is, perhaps, the greater reason why I should shoulder this responsibi- 
lity and the esteem and privilege that have been given to me. It is somewhat 
likely~I would say only somewhat likely, because i would like to ^study your 
declaration once, twice, thrice and as often as it be necessary, scanning every word 
thereof and reading itB_ hidden meaning, if there is a hidden meaning^ in it, crossing 
all t’s and dotting all i’s and if I then come to the conclusion, as just now seems 
likely, that as far as I am concerned we have come to the parting of the ways and 
that our ways take different directions — it does not matter to us. Even so you are 
entitled to my hearty and sincerest vote of thanks. 

Tt is not given to us always to expect meticulous regard for each other’s 
opinions and always be accomodating so that there is no principle left. On the 
contrary the dignity of human nature requires that we must face the storms of 
life. Sometimes even blood brothers have to go each his own way, but if at the end 
of their differences, they can say that they bore no malice and that even so they 
acted as becomes a gentleman, a soldier, if it be possible at the end of the chapter 
for me to say that of myself and my countrymen, and if it is possible for me to 
say that of you, Mr. Prime Minister, and of your countrymen, I will say that we 
parted also well. I do not know in what directions my path will lie but it does not 
matter to me. Even then, although I may have to go in an exactly opposite 
direction, you are still entitled to a vote of thanks, a vote of thanks from the 
bottom of my heart.’ (Loud applause). 
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ORDINANCE NO. 1 OF 1931 


[jlst January, 19Si } 

An Ordinance lo supplement the ordinary criminal law in 

Burma 

Whereas^ an emergency has arisen which makes it necessary to supplement the 
ordinary crimioval law of' Burma : 

iSFow therefore, in exercise of the power conferred by section 72 of the Govern- 
ment of India Act, the Governor-General is pleased to make and promulgate the 
following Ordinance : — 

1. (1) This Ordinance may be called the Burma Criminal Law Amendment Ordi- 
nance, 1931. 

(2) It extends to the whole of Burma. 

2. In this Ordinance, unless there is anything repugnant in the subject or con- 
text, “the Code” means the Code of Criminal Procedure, 189S. 

3. (1) The Local Government may, by order in writing, direct that any person 
accused of any offence specified in the First Schedule shall be tried by Commission- 
ers appointed under the Ordinance. 

(2) No order under sub-section fl) shall be made in respect of, or be deemed to 
include, any person who has been committed under the Code for trial before a High 
Court, but save as aforesaid an order under that sub-section raay^ be made in res- 
pect of, or may include, any person accused of any offence specified in the First 
Schedule whetW such offence was committed before or after the commencement of 
this Ordinance. 

4. (1) Commissioners for the trial of persons under this Ordinance shall be 
appointed by the Local Government. 

(2) Such Commissioners may be appointed for the whole of Burma or for any 
part thereof, or for the trial of any particular accused person or persons. 

(3) All trials uiidm’ this Ordinance shall be held by three Commissioners, of 
whom at least two shall be persons who at the time of appointment under this sec- 
tion are serving as, and have for at least three years served as or exercised ^the 
powers of, SesSons Judges or Additional Sessions Judges, or are persons qualified 
under sub-section (3) of section 101 of the Government of India Act, for appointment 
lo as Judges of a High Court. 

5. (1) Commissioners appointed under this Ordinance may take cognisance of 
offences without the accused bf^ing comnaitted to them for trial, and in trying accus- 
ed persons, shall record evidence in the manner prescribed in section 356 of the 
Code and shall, in other respects also, subject to this Ordinance and to any rules 
made thereunder, follow the procedure prescribed by the Code for the trial of war- 
rant cases by Magistrates. 

(3) lu the event of any difierenee of opinion among the Commissioners, the opi- 
nion of the majority shall prevail. 

6. {Ij The Commissioners may pass upon any person convicted by them any 
sentence authorised by law for the punishment of the offence of which such person 
is convicted. 

(2) If in any trial under this Ordinance it is found that the accused person has 
committed any offence specified in the First Schedule, the Commissioners may con- 
vict such person of such offence and pass any sentence authorised by law for the 
punishment thereof. 

7. The provisions of the Code, so far only as they are not inconsistent with the 
provisions of, or the special procedure prescribed by or under, this Ordinance shall 
apply to the proceedings of Commissioners appointed under this Ordinance, and 
such Commissioners shall have all the powers conferred by the Code on a Court of 
Sessions exercising original jurisdiction. 

8. (1) Commissioners trying an offence under this Ordinance may, with a view 
to obtaining the evidence of any person supposed to have been directly concerned 
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in, or privy to, the ofience, tender a pardon to such person on condition of his mak- 
ing a lull and true disclosure of the whole circumstances within his knowledge rela- 
tive to the offence and to every other person concerned whether as principal or 
abettor in the commission thereof. 

(2) Where, in the case of any offence for the trial of which by Commissioners 
an order has been made under sub-section (1) of section 3, a pardon has, before 
the passing of such order, been tendered to and accepted by any person under 
section 337 of the Code, the provisions of sub-sections (2) and (3) of that section of 
the Code shall apply as if the accused person had been committed for trial to the 
Commissioners. 

(3) For the purposes of sections 339 and 339A of the Code pardons tendered 
under sub-section (1) and sub-section (2) shall be deemed respectiyely to have been 
tendered under sections 338 and 337 of the Code. 

9. Notwithstanding anything contained in the Indian Evidence Act, 1872, when 
the statement of any person has been recorded by any Magistrate, such statement 
may be admitted in evidence in any trial before Commissioners appointed under 
this Ordinance if such person is dead or cannot be found or is incapable 
of giving evidence, and the Commissioners are of opinion that such cfeath. 
disappearance, or incapacity has been caused in the interests of the accused. 

10 . The Local Government may, by notification in the Burma Gazette, make 
rules consistent with this Ordinance to provide for all or any of the following 
matters, namely : — 

(1) the times and places at which Commissioners appointed under this Ordinance 
may sit ; 

(ii) the procedure of such Commissioners, including the appointment and powers 
of their President, and the procedure to be adopted in the event of any Com- 
missioner being prevented from attending throughout the trial of any accused 
person ; 

(iii) the conduct of and the procedure at trials, the manner in which prosecutions 
before such Commissioners shall be conducted and the appointment and pow'ers of 
persons conducting such prosecutions ; 

(iv) the execution of sentences passed by such Commissioners ; 

(v) the temporary custody or release on bail of persons referred to cr included 
in any order made under sub-section (1) of section 3, and the transmission of records 
to the Commissioners ; and 

(vi) any matter which appears to the Local Government to be necessary for 
carrying into effect the provisions of this Ordinance relating or ancillary to trials 
before Commissioners. 

11. (1) Any person convicted on a trial held by Commissioners under this 
Ordinance may appeal to the High Court of Judicature at Eangoon, and such appeal 
shall be disposed of by the High Court in the manner provided in Chapter XXXI 
of the Code. 

(2) When the Oommissionors pass a sentence of death, the record of the pro- 
ceedings before them shall be submitted to the High Court and the sentence shall 
not be executed unless it is confirmed by the High Court which shall exercise, in 
respect of such proceedings, all the powers conferred on the High Court by Chapter 
XXVII of the Code. 

12 . (1) Where, in the opinion of the Local Government, there are reasonable 
grounds for believing that any person — 

(i) has acted, is acting or is about to act in contravention of the provisions of 
the Indian Arms Act, 1878, or of the Explosive Substances Act, 1908 : or 

(ii) has committed, is committing or is about to commit any offence specified in 
the Second Schedule ; or 

(lii) has acted, is acting or is about to act with a view to interfere by violence 
or by threat of violence with the administration of justice ; 

the Local Government, if it is satisfied that such person is a member, or is being 
controlled or instigated by a member, of any association of which the objects or 
methods include the doing of any of such acts or the commission of any such 
offences, may, by order in writing, give all or any of the following directions, 
namely, that such person — 

(a) shall notify his residence and any change of residence to such authority as 
may be specified in the order ; 

(b) shall report himself to the police in such manner and at such periods as 
may be so specified ; 
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(c) shall conduct himself iu such maimer or abstain from such acts as may be 
BO specified ; 

(d) shall reside or remain in any area so specified ; 

(e) shall not enter, reside in or remain in any area so specified ; 

if) shall be committed to custody in jail ; 

and may at any time add to, amend, vary or rcacind anv order made under this 

section. 

(3) The L:)cal Government iu its order under sub-section {I'l may direct— 

(a) the arrest without warrant of the person in respect of whona the order is 

made at any )jlace where he may be found by any police officer or by any officer 

of Government to whom the order may be directed or endorsed by or under the 

general or special authority of the Local Government ; 

(b) the s arch of any j>lace specified in the order which in the opinion of the 
L'^cal Governmf'nt haj been, is beinir. or is about to be u^ed by such person, for 
the purpose of doiug any act, or commiting any oftence, of the nature described in 
sub-section (1). 

13. An order mads under sub-section 'I) 12 shall be served on the 

person in respect of whom it is made in the manner provided in the Code for 
service of a summons, and upon such service such person shall be deemed to have had 
due notice thereof. 

14. (11 Any officer of Government authorised in this behalf by general or 
special order of the Local Government may arrest without warrant any person 
again^^t whom a leasonahle suspicion exists that he is a person in respect "of whom 
an order might lawfully be made under sub-section (1) of section 12. 

(2) Any officer exorcising the power conferred by sub-section (1) may, at the 
time of making the arrest, search any place and seize any property which" is, or is 
reasonably suspected of being used by such person for the purpose of doing auy act. 
or^committing any ofiferce, of the nature described iu sub-section (1) of section 12. 

(3) Any officer making an arrest under sub-section (1) shall forthwith report the 
fact to the Local Government, and may. by order in writing, commit any person so 
arrested to custody pending receipt of the orders of the Local Government ; and the 
Local Government may by general or special order specify the custody to which 
such person shall be committed : 

Provided that no person shall be detained in custody under this section for a 
period exceeding fifteen days save under a special order "of the Local Government, 
and no person shall in any case be detained in custody under this section for a 
period exceeding one month. 

15. (1) The Local Government and every officer of Government to whom any 
copy of any order under section 12 has been directed or endorsed by or under the 
the general or special authority of the Local Government may u'^e any and every 
means necessary to enforce compliance with such order. 

(2) Any officer exercising any of the powers conferred by section 14 may - use 
any and every means necessary to the full exercise of such powers. 

16. Whoever, being a person in respect of whom an order has been made under 
sub-section fll of section 12, knowingly disobeys any direction in such order, shall 
bo punishable with imprisonment for a term which may extend to three years, and 
shall also be liable to fine. 

17. (1) Every person in respect of whom an order has been made under sub- 
section (1) of section 12 shall, if so directed by any officer authorised in this behalf 
by general or special order of the Local Government,— 

(a) permit himself to be photographed ; 

(b) allow his finger impnssions to be taken ; 

(c) furnish such officer with specimens of his handwriting and signature ; 

(d) attend at such times and places as such officer may direct for all or any of 
the foregoing purposes. 

(2) If any person fails to comply with or attempts to avoid any direction given 
in accordance with the provisions of sub-section (1), he shall be punishable with 
imprisonment for a term which may extend to one thousand rupees, or both. 

18. The power to issue search warrants conferred by section 98 of the Code 
shall be deemed to include a power to issue warrants authorising the search of any 
place in which any Magistrate mentioned in that section has reason to believe that 
any offence specified in the First Schedule has been, is being or is about to be 
committed and the seizure of anything found therein or thereon which the officer 
executing the warrant has reason to believe has been, is being, or is intended 
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fo be, used for the commission of any such offence ; and the provisions of the 
Code, so far as they can be made applicable, shall apply to searches made under the 
authority of any warrant issued under this section, and to the disposal of any property 
seized in any such search ; and an order for search issued by the Local Government 
under sub-section (2) of section 12 shall be deemed to be a search warrant issued 
by the District Magistrate having jurisdiction in the place specified therein, and may 
be esecuted by the person to whom the order is addressed in the manner provided 
in this section. 

19. (1) Within one month from the date of an order by the Local GoA^ernraent 
under sub-section (1) of section 12, the Local Government shall place before two 
persons, who shall be either Session Judges or Additional Session Judges having, 
in either case, exercised for at least five years the powers of a Sessions Judge, or 
Additional Sessions Judge, the material facts and circumstances in its posses- 
sion on which the order has been based or Avhich are relevant to the inquiry, 
together Avith any such facts and circumstances relating to the case Avhich may have 
subsequently come into its possession, and a statement of the allegations against 
the person in respect of whom the order has been made and his answers to them if 
furnished by him. The said Judges shall consider the said material facts and circums- 
tances and the allegations and ansAvers and shall report to the Local Government 
whether or not in their opinion there is lawTul and sufiieicnt cause for the order, 

(2) On receipt of the said report, the Local GoA^ernment shall consider the same 
and shall pass such order thereon as appears to the Local GoA'trnmcnt to be just 
or proper. 

(3) Nothing in this section shall entitle any person against whom an order has 
been made under sub-section (1) of section 12 to attend in person or to appear by 
pleader in any matter connected Avith the reference to the said Judges, and the pro- 
ceedings and report of the said Judges shall be confidential. 

20. (1) When an order under sub-scction (1) of section 12 has been made 
against a person, the Local Government may at any time, Avilhout conditions or 
upon any conditions AA^hich such person accepts, direct the suspension or cancella- 
tion of such order. 

(2) If any condition on which an order has been suspended or cancelled is in 
the opinion of Local Government not fulfilled, the Local Governmmt may revoke 
the suspension or cancellation, and thereupon the person in Avhose favour such sus- 
pension or cancellation was made may, if at large, be arrested by any police officer 
without warrant, and the order under sub-section (1) of section li shall be deenud 
to be in full force. 

(3) If the couditions on which such suspension or cancellation has been made 
include the execution of a bond with or Avitboiit sureties, the Local Government 
may at once proceed to recover the penalty of such bond. 

(4) A Magistrate of first class shall in default of payment of such penalty issue, 
on application made in this behalf by an officer of the 'Local Government specially 
empowered, a Avarrant for the attachment and sale of the moveable property belong- 
ing to the defaulter or his estate if he be dead. On the issue of vSuch warrant the 
provisions of sub-sections (3) and (4) of section 514 of the Code shall apply to such 
recovery. 

21- (1) The Local Government shall, by order in wTiting, appoiut such persons 
as it thinks fit to constitute Visiting Committees for the purposes of this Ordinance, 
and shall by rules prescribe the functions which those Committees shall exercise. 

(2) Such rules shall provide for periodical visits to persons under restraint by 
reason of an order made under sub-section (1) of section 12. 

(3) No person in respect of whom any such order has been made requiring him 
to notify his residence or change of residence or to report himself to^ the police or 
to abstain from any specified act, shall be deemed to be under restraint for the pur- 
pose of sub-section (2). 

22. The Local Government shall make to every person, who is placed under 
restraint by reason of an order made under sub-section 1 of section 12, a monthly 
allowance for his support of such amount as is, in the opinion of the Local Govern- 
ment, adequate for the supply of his w'ants, aud shall also make to his family, if 
any, and to such of his near relatives, if any, as are in the opinion of the Local 
Goyernment dependent on him for support, an allowance for the supply of 
their Avants suitable in the opinion of the Local Government to their rank in life. 



ORDINANCE NO. II OF 1931 


f 6tK :l/cerc/t 19-31 ) 

An Ordinance to lepeal certain Ordinances. 

In eseroirie of the power conferred by section 72 of the GoTcrnmeni of India 
Act, the Governor General is pleased to make and promulgate the following 
Ordinance 

1. This Ordinance may be called the Repealing Ordinance, 1031. 

2. The Unlawful Association Ordinance, 1930, the Indian Press and Unauthorised 
Xews-sheets and Newspaper Ordinance. 1930, and the Unlawful Instigation (Second) 
Oidinance, 1930, arc hereby repealed. 


ORDINANCE NO, III OF 1931 

( March 19-31 I 

An Ordinance to provide for the speedy trial of persons accused 
of offences connected with the recent rebellion in Burma. 

Whereas it is expedient to provide for the speedy tiial of persons accused of 
offences connected with the recent rebellion in Burma ; 

Now therefore, in exercise of the power confeiTcd by section 72 of the Govern- 
ment of India x\ct. the Governor-General is pleased to make and promulgate the 
following Ordinance 

1. (1) This Ordinance may be called the Burma Rebellion (Trials) Ordinance, 
193], 

(2) It extends to the Districts of Tliarrawaddy, Insein and Pyapon, in the 
province ol Burma, but the Governor General in Council may, by notification 
in the Gazette of India^ extend it to any other area in Burma specified in such 
notification. 

2. In this Ordinance, ‘'the Code” moans the Code of Criminal Procedure, 
1S98. 

3. Special Tribunal may be constitued by the Local Government for any area 
to which this Ordinance extends, and shall consist of three persons who shall be 
apl)ointed by the Local Government. The President, of the Tribunal shall be a 
person who has acted or is acting as Judge of the High Court of Rangoon, and the 
other two members shall be persons who have acted ^ for a period of not 
less than two years in the exercise of the powers of a Sessions Judge under the 
Code. 

4. Subject to the provisions of section 9, a Special Tribunal shall try such 
offences as the Local Government may, by general or special order in writing, 
direct. 

5. (1) A Special Tribunal may take cognizance of ofifeaccs without the accused 
being committed to it for trial and, in trying accused persons, shall follow the pro- 
cediiie prescribed by the Code for the trying of warrant cases by Magistrates : 

Provided that the Special Tribunal shall make a memorandum only of the sub- 
stance of the evidence of each witness examined, and shall not be bound to adjourn 
any trial for any purpose unless such adjournment is, in its opinion, necessary in 
the interests of justice. 

(2) In the event of any dififerenee of opinion among the members of a Special 
Tribuual. the opinion of the majority shall prevail. 

(3) Special Tribunals may pass any sentence authorised by law._ 

6. The Local Government may. by notification in the local official Gazette, make 
rules providing for — 

(i) the times and places at which Special Tribunals may sit ; and 
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(ii^ the procedure of Special Tribunal?, includinjr the povreis of the President, 
and the procedure to be adopted in the event of the President or any 
member being preventol from attending throughout the trial of any accused 
person. 

7. The Local Government may appoint to be a Special Judge for any area to 
T\bich this Ordinance extends any officer who has acted for a period of 
not k-Sb than two years in the exercise of the powers of a Sessions Judge under the 
Code. 

8. fl) Subitct to the provisions of section 0, a Special Judge shall ^ try such 
offences the Local Government, or an officer empowered by the Local Government 
in this behalf, may, by gentral or special order in writing, direct. 

(2) A Special Jiid*ge shall follow the same procedure and shall have the same 
powers as a Special Tribunal follows and has under section 5. 

9. (1) No Could constituted undtr this Ordinance shall try any offence unless 
such offence was connected with the recent rebellion. 

(21 If any question arises whether or not an offence is an offence of the nature 
described in sub-section (1), the decision of the Court taking cognizance of the ca'^e 
undtr this Ordinance shall be conclusive on the point, and such decision shall not 
be questioned in any court. 

10. Save as otherwise provided in Ibis Ordinance, the provisions of the Code 
and of any other law for the time being in force shaU. to such extent as they may 
be oppiica’b'e, apply to trials before Courts constituted undtr this Ordinance, and to 
appeals from and confiruiations of sentences of such Courts, and to all other matters 
eouncGcd with or arising from such trials, as if the said Courts were Courts of 
fc'essiou exercising original jurisdiction : 

Provided that no appeal shall he in any case tried by a Special Tribunal unless 
th*" Special Tribunal passes a sentence of death or a sentence including transporta- 
tion or imprisonment excluding five years, 


ORDINANCE NO. IV OF 1931 

( St/i. April 1^31, ) 

An Ordi:iance to provide against the publication of statements 

likely to promote unfriendly relations between His Majesty^s 
Government and the Governments of the foreign States. 

Whereas an emergency has arisen which makes it necessary _ to provide againsl 
the publication of statements likely to promote unfriendly relations between His 
Majesty’s Government and the Governments of foreign States : ^ 

Now, therefore, in exercise of the powders conferred by section 72 of the Govern- 
ment of India Act, the Governor General is pleased to make and promulgate the 
following Ordinance. , , 

1 . (1) This Ordinance may be called the Foreign Relations Ordinance-^ 

[2) It extends to the whole of British India, including British Baluchistan and 
the Sonthal Parganas, 

2. Whoever makes, publishes or circulates any statement, rumour or report 
with intent to promote, or which is likely to promote, or whereof the making, ^ pub- 
lishing or circulating is likely to promote, unfriendly relations between His Majesty s 
Government and the Government of any foreign State shall be punishable with 
imprisonment, which may extend to tw^o years, or with fine, or with both. 

3. No Court shall take cognisance of any offence punishable under this Ordi- 
nance, unless upon complaint made by order of, or under the authority from, the 
Governor-General in Council, the Local Government, or some officer empowered by 
the Govern or- General in Council in this behalf, 

4. The provisions of sections 99A to 99G of the Code of Criminal Procedure, 
1898, and of sections 27B to 27D of the Indian Post Office Act, 1898, shall apply in 
the case of any book, newspaper or other document containing matter in respect of 
which any person is punishable under section 2 in like manner as they apply in the 
case of a'book, newspaper or document containing seditious matter wdtbin the mean- 
ing of those sections. 



ORDINANCE NO. V OF 1931 


[ ^st. August, 193L ] 

An Ordinance to provide far the conference of special powers 
upon the Local Government of Burma and its officers for 
the suppression of rebellion and disorder and the resto- 
ration and maintenance of law and order. 

Whereas an emergency has arisen which makes it necessary to provide for the 
conferment of special powers upon the Local Government of Burma and its officers 
for the suppression of rebellion and disorder and the restoration and maintenance of 
law jiud order ; 

Now, therefore, in exercise of the power conferred by section 72 of the Govern- 
ment of India Act, the Governor General is pleased to * mi^ke and promulgate the 
followiug Ordinance : — 

1. (1) This Ordinance may be called the Burma Emergency Powers Ordinance, 
1931. 

(2) This Chapter and sections 3, 4, 13 and 2l, and also sections 14, 15, 10, 17, 
IS, 23, 25, 27, 28 and sub-section (1) of section 2G in their application to the afore- 
mentioned sections, extend to the whole of Burma. 

(3) This Ordinance as a whole extends in the first instance only to the dislriets 
of Pegu, Hanthawaddy, Tharrawaddy, Prorae, Bassein, Henzada, Thayetmyo, Ma- 
Ubin, Myaungmya, Pyapon, Toungoo and Insein, but, save as already provided in 
sub-section (2) the Governor General in Council may, by notification in the Gazette 
of India, extend any or all of its provisions to any other area in Burma. 

2. In this Ordinance unless there is anything repugnant in the subject or 
context.— 

(a) the ^‘Code” means the Code of Criminal Procedure, 1898 ; 

(b) ‘‘rebel" includes any person who has committed an offence punishable under 
section 121, 121A, 122 or 123 of the Indian Penal Code, or against whom operations 
arc being carried out by His Majesty's forces or the police for the purpose of 
restoring or maintaining law and order in any area to which this Ordinance 
extends. 

3. (1) A competent authority may arrest without warrant any person against 
whom a reasonable suspicion exists that he has promoted or assisted to promote or 
intends to promote rebellion against the authority of Government, or that he has 
assisted or intends to assist any rebel, or otherwise has acted or intends to act in a 
manner prejudicial to the restoration or maintenance of law and order. 

(2) in making such arrest a competent authority may use any means that may 
be necessary. 

(3) A competent authority making such arrest shall forthwith report the fact to 
the Local Government and m^, by order in writing, commit any person so arrested 
to such custody as the Local Government may, by general or special order, specify 
in this behalf : 

Provided that^ no person shall, unless the Local Government by special 
order otherwise directs, be detained in custody under this section for a period 
exceeding fifteen days ; 

Provided further that no person shall be detained in custody under this section 
for a period exceeding one month. 

4. (1) The Locaf Government or a competent authority, if satisfied that there 
are reasonable grounds for believing that any person has promoted or 
assisted to promote or intends to promote rebellion against the authority of 
Government, or that he has assisted or intends to assist any rebel, or has otherwise 
acted or intends to act in a manner prejudicial to the restoration or maintenance of 
law and order, may, by order in writing, direct that such person- 

la) shah not enter, reside or remain in anj; area specified in the order ; 

(b) shall reside or remain in any area specified in the order ; 

(c) shall remove himself from, and shall not return to, any area specified in the 
order ; or 

(d) shall conduct himself in such manner, abstain from such acts, or take gneh 
order with any property in his possession or under his control, as may be specified 
ig the order. 
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(2) An order made under sub-section (I) shall not, unless the Local Government 
by special order otherwise directs, remain in force for more than one month from the 
making thereof. 

(3) Kn order made under sub-section (1) shall be served on the person to whom 
it relates in the manner provided in the Code for service of a summons. 

5. A competent authority may appoint persons as special police offieers^^ and any 
person so appointed shall be deemed to have been appointed as a special police 
officer in accordance with the provisions of any enactment relating to the appoiiit- 
mfiit of special police in force in the area in which he is appointed, 

6. A competent authority may require any person to assist in the restoration or 
maintenance of law and order in such manner and within such limits as the compe- 
tent authority may prescribe, 

7. (1) Whore in the opinion of a competent authority such action is expedient 
in the furtherance of any operation being carried out by His Majesty’s forces or the 
police for the restoration’ or maintenance of law and order or the protection of pro- 
perty, such competent jiiUhorily may, after recording an order in writing stating 
his reasons, — 

(a) take possession of any land, and construct military works, including roads 
thereon, and reniove any trees, hedges, crops and defences therefrom ; 

(b) take possession of any land or buildings, together with any property thereon, 
whether moveable or immoveable, including works for the supply of elccfricity or 
water and any source of water supply ; 

(c) take such steps as may be expedient for placing any lands, buildings or 
structures in a state of defence ; 

(d) cause any buildings, structures, trees, hedges, crops or other properly of any 
kind to be destroyed or removed ; and 

(e) do any other act involving interference with private rights in property. 

(2) If, in 'the opinion of the Local Government or of a competent authority, 
any land or building can he utilised as quarters of offices for public servants, or for 
the aecommodatiou of troops, police or prisoners, the Local Government or 
competent authority, as the case may be, may, by order in writing, require the 
occupier or other person in charge of the land or building to place it at the dispo- 
sal of Government at such time as may be specified in the order, together with the. 
whole or any part specified in the order of any fixtures, fittings, furniture or other 
things for the time being io the building or on the land ; and the Local Government 
ox competent authority may dispose of or use such land, building, fixtures, fittings, 
furniture or other things in such manner as it may consider expedient. 

(3) In this section ^‘building’' includes any portion or portions of a building 
whether separately occupied or not, 

(4) The District Magistrate may, on the application of any person who has sufTtr- 
ed loss by the exercise of the powers conferred by the section, award to such person 
such compensation as he thinks reasonable, and such awmrd shall be final 

8. (1) If, in the opinion of the Local Grovernment or of a competent authority, 
any produce, article or thing can be utilised for the public advantage, the Local 
Government may, by order in wTiting^ require any owner or person in charge of 
such product, article or thing to place it at the disposal of Government at such 
time and place as may be specified in the order ; and the Local Government, or 
competent authority, may dispose of or use it in such manner as it may consider 
expedient. 

(2) The District Magistrate may, on the application of any person who has 
suffered loss by the exercise of the power conferred by the sub-section (1), award 
to such person such compensation as he thinks reasonable, and such award shall 
be final. 

9. (1) A competent authority may, by order in writing publish in such man- 
ner as he thinks best adapted for informing the person concerned,— 

fa) prohibit, either absolutely or subject to such exceptions as may be specified 
ill the order, they purchase, sale or delivery of, or other dealing in. any arms, parts 
of arms, ammunition, explosive substances or materials wherefrom any explosive 
substance may be made, or 

(b) direct that any person owning or having in his possession or under his 
control any arms, parts of arms, ammunition, explosive substances or materials 
wherefrom any explosive substance may be made, shall keep the same in a secure 
place approved by the competent authority or remove them to any place specified 
in the order, 
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(2) A competent authority may take posseesiou of— 

(a) any arms, parts of arms, ammunition, explosive substances or materials 
therefrom any explosive substance may be made, or 

(b) any tools, machinery, implements or other material of any kind, likely, in 
his opinion, to be utilised, whether by the owner or by any other person, for the 
purpose of causing unlawful hurt or damage to any person or to any property. 

10. (1) A competent authority may, by order in writing, require any person 
to make, in such form and vyithin such time and to such authority as may be 
specified in the order, a return of any vehicles, vessels or other means of transport 
owned by him or in his possession or under his control. 

(2) A competent authority, if, in his opinion, it is necessary for the public 
advantage, may, by order m writing, require any person owning and having in 
his possession or under his control any vehicle, vessel or other means of transport 
to take such order therewith for such period as may be specified. 

11. Where, in the opinion of a competent authority, such action is expedient 
for carrying out the purposes of this Ordinance, such competent authority may 
close or divert any road, pathway or waterway, or may regulate traf5c over any 
road, pathway or waterway: 

Provided that the competent authority shall — 

(a) give notice in writing of such action to the local authority if any in whose 
charge such road, pathway or waterway is; and 

(b) restore any such road, pathway or waterway to its original use and condition 
as soon as the necessities of the case permit this to be done. 

12 . il) A competent authority may control the operation of any post, telegraph, 
telephone or wireless office or station in any part of the area for which he is ap- 
pointed, and, in particular, may intercept any postal article, or telegraphic, tele- 
phonic or wireless message in the course of transmission, may ascertain its contents 
and may prohibit its further transmission. 

(2) The powers conferred by sub-section (1) shall be exercised in consultation 
with the postal authority in charge of the office or station concerned, or with any 
superior postal authority. 

13 . (1) The Local Government may, by notice in writing, direct the keeper of 
any press not to print any matter concerning the rebellion or any matter which 
may tend to promote feelings of enmity between the different classes of His 
Majesty’s subjects until such matter has been approved by a competent authority : 
and the Local Government may, by such notice, require the keeper of the press to 
deposit with the District Magistrate security not exceeding two thousand rupees, in 
monev or the equivalent thereof in securities of the Government of India. 

(2) A direction under sub-section (1) shall not affect the printing of matter 
supplied by or on behalf of Government, or of news supplied by any news-agency 
notified in this behalf by the Local Government. 

(3) If security has been required in respect of any press under sub -section (1), 
and before the security is furnished the press is used for the printing of any 
matter in contravention of the direction made under that sub-section, the Local 
Government may, by notice in writing, declare the press so used and any other press 
found in or upon the premises where such press is so used to be forfeited to 
His Majesty. 

(4) If security has been furnished in respect of any press under sub-section (U 
and the press is used for the printing of any matter in contravention of the direc- 
tion made under that sub-section, the Local Government may, by notice in writing, 
declare the security or any portion thereof to be forfeited to His Majesty. 

(5) If the security deposited in respect of a press, or any portion thereof has 
been forfeited under sub-section (4), and the press is again used for printing any 
matter in contravention of the direction made under sub-section (1), the Loc^ Go- 
vernment may, by notice in writing, declare the press so used and any other press 
found in or upon the premises where such press is so used, along with any unfor- 
feited balance of the security, to be forfeited to His Majesty. 

6. Where any press is declared forfeited to His Majesty under this section, the 
Local Government may direct the District Magistrate to issue a warrant empowering 
any police officer, not below the rank of Sub-Inspector, to seize and detain any pro- 
perty ordered to be forfeited and to enter upon and search for such property in any 
premises where it may be or may be reasonably suspected to be. 

58 
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(7) Every notice under this section shall be directed to the keeper of the press 
concerned and shall be sent to the District Magistrate \vho shall cause it to be 
served in the manner provided for the service of summonses under the Code : 

Provided that if its service in such manner cannot by the exercise of due dili- 
gence be effected, the serving officer shall affix a copy of the notice in some cons- 
picuous part of the place where the press is situated, and thereupon the notice shall 
be deemed to have been duly served. 

(8) In this section ‘‘press’’ includes all engines, machinery, types, lithographic 
stones, implements, utensils and other plant and materials used for multiplying 
documents. 

14 . The power to issue search-warrants conferred by section 98 of the Code shall 
be deemed to include a power to issue warrants authorising— 

(a) the search of any place in which any Magistrate mentioned in that section 
has reason to believe that any offence under this Ordinance or any act prejudicial 
to the restoration or maintenance of law and order has been, is being or is about to 
be committed, or that preparation for the commission of any such offence or act is 
being made ; 

(b) the seizure in or on any place searched under clause (a) of anything which 
the officer executing the warrant has reason to believe is being used, or is intended 
to be used, for any purpose mentioned in that danse ; 

and the provisions of the Code shall, so far as may be, apply to such searches 
made under the authority of any warrant issued, and ‘to the disposal of any property 
seized, under this section, 

15 . Any authority on which a power is conferred by or under this Chapter may, 
by general or special order, authorise any person to enter and search any place the 
search of which such authoiity has reason to believe to be necessary for the pur- 
pose of— 

Ta) ascertaining whether it is necessary or expedient to exercise such power ; or 

(b) ascertaiDing whether any order given, direction made, or condition prescribed 
in the exercise of such power has been duly complied with ; or 

(c) generally, giving effect to such power or securing compliance with, or 
giving effect to, any order given, direction made or condition prescribed in the exer- 
cise of such powes. 

16. If any person disobeys or neglects to comply with an order made, direction 
given, or condition prescribed in accordance with the provisions of this Ordinance 
or of the rules made thereunder, the authority which made the order, gave the di- 
rection or prescribed the condition may take or cause to be taken such action as it 
thinks necessary to give effect thereto. 

17. Whoever disobeys or neglects to comply with any order made or direction 
given in accordance with the provisions of section 4 or section 9 shall be punish- 
able with the imprisonment which may extend to three years, or with fine, or 
with both. 

18. Subject to the provisions of ^ section 1 7, whoever disobeys or neglects to 
comply with any order made, direction given or condition prescribed in accordance 
with the provisions of Chapter II, or impedes the lawful exercise of any power 
referred to in that Chapter, shall be punishable with imprisonment which may 
extend to six months, or with fine, or with both. 

19 . Whoever induces or attempts to induce any public servant or any servant 
of a local authority or any railway servant to disregard or fail in his duty as such 
servant shall be punishable with imprisonment which may extend to one year, or 
with fine, or with both. 

^ 20. Whoever dissuades or attempts to dissuade any person from entering the 
military or police service of His Majesty shall be punishable with imprisonment 
which may extend to one year, or with fine, or with both. 

21 . Whoever by words, whether spoken or written, or by signs or by visible 
or audible representations or otherwise publishes any statement, rumour or report 
which is false and which he has no reasonable ground to believe to be true, with 
intent to cause or which is likely to cause fear or alarm to the public or to any 
section of the public, or hatred or contempt towards any public servant, or any 
class of His Majesty’s subjects, shall be punishable with imprisonment which may 
extend to one year, or with fine, or with both. 

22. (9) Where it appears to the Local Government that the inhabitants of any 
area have assisted or harboured rebels, or have attacked the persona or property of 
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members of anjr community of His Majesty’s subjects, the Local Government may, 
by notification in the Burma Gazette, impose a collective fine on the inhabitants of 
that area. 

• . Bocal Government may exempt any person or class or section of such 

inhabitants from liability to pay any portion of such fine. 

(3) The District Magistrate, after such inquiry as he may deem necessary, shall 
apportion such fine among the inhabitants who are liable collectively to pay it, 
and such apportionment snail be made according to the District Magistrate's judg- 
ment of the respective means of such inhabitants. 

(4) The portion of such fine payable by any person may be recovered from him 
as a fine or as arrears of land revenue. 

^ Explanation,— F oy the purposes of this section, the ‘‘ inhabitants ” of an area 
includes persons who themselves or by their agents or servants occupy or hold 
land or other immoveable property within such area, and landlords who themselves 
or by their agents or servants collect rents from holders or occupiers of land in 
such area, notwithstanding that they do not actually reside therein. 

23. The Local Government may, by general or special order, appoint persons to 
be competent authorities to exercise any of the powers 'conferred upon a competent 
authority by Chapter II within such area as may be specified in the order, 

24. In any area in which this Ordinance is in force, the following amendments 
shall be deemed to be made in the Burma Village Act, 1907, namely : — 

(а) In sub-section (1) of section 20, — 

(^) after the word abetting,” where it first occurs, the word “ rebels ” shall be 
deemed to be inserted, and that word shall have the meaning given to it in sec- 
tion 2 of this Ordinance ,* and 

ill) after the word ‘‘abetting” in the second place where it occurs, the words 
** or is abetting attacks on the persons or property of members of a community 
of His Majesty’s subjects ” shall be inserted. 

(б) In section 24, after the words “ assistant conservator,” the words ‘‘or any 
commissioned officer of His l^Iajesty's forces, or any officer of the Burma Military 
police not below the rank of Assistant Commandant, or any police officer not below 
the rank of Deputy Superintendent*’ shall be deemed to be inserted. 

25. (1) The Local Government, subject to the coutrol of the Governor General 
in Council, may by notification in the Burma Gazette, make rules— 

(a) to prevent communications with rebels, and to secure information of the 
movements of rebels ; 

(b) to prevent attacks on the persons or property of members of a community 
of His Majesty’s subjects, or to secure information of such attacks and of designs 
to make such attacks ; 

(c) to secure the safety of His Majesty’s forces and police : 

(d) to regulate the exercise of powers by competent authorities ; 

(e) to provide for the custody pending production before a Court of prisoners 
taken in circumstances in which the provisions of the Code cannot be followed 
without undue inconvenience ; and 

(f) generally, to cairy out the purposes of this Ordinance, 

(2) In making a rule under this section the Local Government may provide that 
any contravention thereof shall be punishable with imprisonment which may extend 
to six months, or with fine, or with both. 

26. (1) Notwithstanding anything contained in the Code, an offence punishable 
under this Ordinance shall be cognizable and non -bailable. 

(2) Notwithstanding anything contained in the Code, an offence 'punishable under 
section 121, 121A, 122, 125, 153A, 160, "186, 187, 188, 189. 227, 505. 506, 507, or 508 
of the Indian Penal Code, or under section 17 of the Indian Criminal Law Amend- 
ment Act, 1908, shall be cognizable and non-bailable. 

(3) Notwithstanding anything contained in section 195 or section 196 of the Code, 
any Court otherwise competent to take cognizance of an offence punishable under 
section 121, 121A, 122, 123, 153A, 186, 187, 186 or 508 of the Indian Penal Code may 
take cognizance of such offence upon a police-report being made to it under clause 
(a) of sub-section (1) of section 173 of the Code, but shall not proceed with the trial 
unless it has received a complaint in respect of such offence under section 195 or 
section 196, as the cause may be, and the absence of such complaint shall be reason- 
able cause, within the meaning of section 344 of the Code, for postponing the com- 
mencement of the trial and for remanding the accused. 
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27 . No proceeding rule or order purporting to be taken or made under this 
Ordinance shall be called in question by any Court, and no civil or criminal pro- 
ceeding shall be instituted against any person for anything done, or in good faith 
intended to be done, under this Ordinance or any rule made thereunder, 

28 . Nothing contained in this Ordinance shall be deemed to prevent any person 
from being prosecuted under any other law for any act or omission which cons- 
titutes an ofence punishable under this Ordinance. 


ORDINANCE NO, VI OF T931 

( Slst. September 1931 ) 

An Ordinance to remove temporarily the obligation imposed 
upon the Governor General in Council to sell gold or ster- 
ling when demanded. 

Whereas an emergency has arisen which makes it expedient that the Governor 
General in Council should be relieved, while the emergency continues, of the obli- 
gation imposed upon him by section 5 of the Currency Act, 1927, to sell gold or 
sterling when demanded at rates therein fixed : It is hereby enacted as follows : — 

1. This Ordinance may be called the Currency Ordinance, 1931. 

2. Until the Governor General in Council, by notification in the Gazettee of 
India, directs to the contrary, section 5 of the Currency Act, 1927, shall have no 
force. 


ORDINANCE NO. VII OF 1931 


[ 24th, September 1931 ] 

An Ordinance to repeal the Currency Ordinance, 1931, and to 
regulate sales of geld or sterling under section 5 of the 
Currency Act, 1927, 

Whereas it is expedient to repeal the Currency Ordinance, 1931, and to resume 
and regulate sales of gold or sterling under section 5 of the Currency Act, 1927 ; It is 
hereby enacted as foltows : — 

1. This Ordinance may be called the Gold and Sterling Bales Regulation Ordi- 
nance, 1931. 

2. The Currency Ordinance, 1931, is hereby repealed. 

3. (1) Notwithstanding anything contained in section 5 of the Currency Act, 
1927 (hereinafter referred to as ‘‘the said section”), sales of gold or sterling under 
the said section — 

(a) shall be completed only by the Imperial Bank of India (hereinafter referred 
as *'the Bank’Oj local head offices in Calcutta and Bombay; 

(^>) shall be made only to branches in Calcutta or Bombay or banks for the 
time being recognised in this behalf by the Governor General in Council ; 

(c) shall be made for financing — 

(i) normal trade requirements, excluding any requirement falling under 
clause (d), 

(ii) contracts completed before the 2lst September, 1931, and 
(in) reasonable personal or domestic purposes ; and 
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(d) shall not be made for — 

(1) financing imports of gold or silver coin or bullion, or 

(u) liquidating the oversold exchange position of any bank in respect of any 

month subsequent to the month in which the demand for gold or sterling is made. 

(2) Where any demand is made under the said section to the Controller of the 
Currency at Calcutta or to the Deputy Controller of the Currency at Bombay, it 
shall be forwarded forthwith to the local head office of the Bank. 

4 . The Governor General in Council may, by notification in the Gazette of India, 
make rules — 

(a) prescribing conditions as to the amounts of gold or sterling which may be 
sold to any recognised bank, and the procedure regulating the making of demands 
for gold or sterling ; 

{b) prescribing the authorities which may determine if the conditions imposed 
upon sales by or under this Ordinance have been satisfied : 

(c) authorising a Managing Governor of the Bank to suspend the recognition of 
any bank provisionally, for a period not exceeding seven days, and regulating the 
exercise of such authority ; and 

(d) generally, to carry out the purposes of this Ordinance. 

5. No suit or other proceeding shall lie in any Court in respect, of anything 
done or in good faith intended to be done under this Ordinance or the rules made 
thereunder. 


ORDINANCE NO. Vlll OF 1931 


( lOtlu October 1931 ) 

An Ordinance to try Cases in the accused’s absence. 

This Ordinance made provision for procedure in trials before the commissioners 
appointed under the Criminal Procedure (Punjab Amendment) Act of 1931. as exten- 
dea to the province of Delhi. The operative clause read 

(1) The commissioners shall have power to take such measures as they may 
think necessary to secure an orderly conduct of trials and where any accused by 
his voluntary act has rendered himself incapable of appearing before commissioners 
or resists his production before them or behaves in any other way or wilfully con- 
ducts himself to the serious prejudice of the trial, the commissioners may, at any 
stage of the trial, dispense with the attendance of such an accused for such period 
as they may think fit and proceed with the trial in his absence. 

(2) Where a plea is required in answer to a charge from an accused whose atten- 
dance has been dispensed with under sub-scction (1) such an accused shall be deem- 
ed not to plead guilty. 

(3) An order under sub-scction (1) dispensing with the attendance of an accused 
shall not afiect his right of being represented by a pleader at any stage of the trial. 

(4) Notwithstanding anything contained in the Code of Oriminal^ Procedure o£ 
1898, no finding of sentence or order passed in a trial before commissioners shall be 
held to be illegal by any court by reason of any omission or irregularity whatsoever 
arising from tlie absence of any or all of the accused whose attendance has been dis- 
pensed with under sub-section (1). 


ORDINANCE NO. IX OF 1931 

( Wth. October, 1931 ) 

An Ordinance to amend temporarily the Bengal Criminal 
Law Amendment Act, 1930. 

Whereas an emergency has arisen which makes it necessary to amend temporarily 
the Bengal Criminal Law Amendment Act, 1930 ; 
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Now therefore, in exercise of the power conferred by section 72 of the Govern- 
ment of India Act. the Governor-General is pleased ’to make and promulgate the 
following Ordinance : — 

1. This Ordinance may be called the Bengal Criminal Law Amendment Ordi- 
nance, 1931. 

2. So long as this Ordinance remains in force the Bengal Criminal Law xAmend- 

ment Act, 1930 (hereinafter referred to as the said Act), shall be deemed to be amend- 
ed in the manner shown in sections 3, 4 and 5 of this Ordinance. 

3. In sub-section (1) of section 2 of the said Act, for the words beginning 

Avhere, in the opinion of the Local Government”, and ending with the words ‘‘may 
by order in writing”, the following shall be substituted, namely 

‘Where, in the opinion of the Local Government, there are reasonable grounds 
for believing that any person — 

(i) is a member of an association of which the objects and methods include 
commission of any offence included in the First Schedule, or the doing of any 
with a view to interfere by violence with the administration of justice, or 

(ii) has been or is being instigated or controlled by a member of any such 
ciatiqn with a view to the commission, or doing of any such offence or act, or 

(iii) has done or is doing any act to assist the operations of any such association, 

the Local Government may, by order in writing”. 

4. In the First Schedule to the said Act,— 

Pai’agraph (1), for the figures “148”, the figures “121, 121 A. 122, 123, 148, 
216” shall be substituted ; 

(b) after paragraph (1) as so amended, the following paragraphs shall be inserted, 
namely 

“(2) Any offence under the Explosive Substances Act, 1908, 

(3) Any ofience under the Indian Arms Act, 1878” ; and 

(c) paragraph (2) shall be renumbered as parograph (4). 

5. In paragraph (a) of the Second Schedule to the said Act. for the figures 
“148”. the figures “121, 121A, 122, 123, 148, 216” shall be substituted. 


the 
act 
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ORDINANCE NO. X OF 1931 


[ Noremher, 1931, ] 

An Ordinance to prevent assemblies of men from proceeding 
from British India into the territory of His Highness the 
Maharaja of Jammu and Kashtnir and promoting dis- 
orders therein. 

Whereas an emergency has arisen which makes it expedient to prevent assem- 
blies of men from proceeding from British India into the territory of His Highness 
the Maharaja of Jammu and Kashmir and promoting disorders therein 

Now therefore, in exercise of the power conferred by section 72 of the Govern- 
ment of India Act, the Governor General is pleased to make and promulgate the 
following Ordinance : — 

1. (1) This Ordinance may be called the Kashmir State (Protection against 
Disorders) Ordinance, 1931. 

(2) It extends to the whole of the Punjab. 

2. (1) Where the District Magistrate is of opinion that five or more persons are 
assembled within bis district for the purpose of proceeding together into the territory 
of His Highness the Maharaja of Jammu and Kashmir, 

and that their entry into or presence in such territory is likely or will tend to 
cause interference with the administration of such territory, or danger to human 
life or safety, or a disturbance of the public tranquillity, or a riot or an affray with- 
in such territory, 

he may, by order in writing stating the material facts of the case, direct such 
persons to disperse. 
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(2) A copy of such order shall be stuck up at the place where such persons are 
for the time being assembled, and its contents shall be proclaimed to them, with 
beat of drum. 

(3) After the order has been so promulgated, any five or more persons of the 
persons assembled who remain assembled or who re-assemble, whether at or near the 
place of promulgation or at any distance from it, shall be an unlawful assembly 
within the meaning of section 149 of the Indian Penal Code. 

3. (1) ^yhe^e the District Magistrate has reason to believe that there is a 
movement in his district for the promotion of assemblies o^ersons for the purpose 
of proceeding from British India into the territory of His Highness the Maharaja of 
Jammu and Kashmir, 

and that the entry of such assemblies into such territory or their presence therein 
is likely or will tend to cause interference with the administration of such territory, 
or danger to human life or safety, or a disturbance of the public tranquillity, or a 
riot or an affray within such territory, 

he may, by order in writing, direct persons generally to abstain from assembling 
for such purpose in any area specified in the order. 

(2) Such order shall be notified by proclamation, published throughout the 
specified area in such manner as the District Magistrate may think fit, and a copy 
of such order shall be forwarded to the Local Government. 

(3) If, after such order has been made, any five or more persons assemble with- 
in the specified area, any Magistrate or police officer not below the rank of Bub- 
Inspector may require such persons to state and explain their purpose in 
assembling, and if they fail to give a satisfactory explanation may require them to 
disperse. 

(4) Any five or more of the persons so required to disperse who remain assembled 
or re-assemble, whether at or near the place where they were required to disperse or 
at any distance from it, shall be an unlawful assembly within the meaning of section 
141 of the Indian Penal Code. 

(5) No order under sub-section (1) shall remiin in force for more than two 
months from the making thereof, unless the Local Government, by notification in the 
local official Gazette, otherwise directs. 


ORDINANCE NO. XI OF 1931 

( 30th, November^ 1931 , ) 

Aa Ordinance to^ confer special powers on the Government 
of Bengal and its officers for the purpose of suppressing 
the terrorist movement and to provide for the spee- 
dier trial of offences committed in furtherance of 
or in connection with the terrorist movement. 

Whereas an emergency has arisen which makes it necessary to confer special 
powers on the Government of Bengal and its officers for the purpose of suppressing 
the terrorist movement and to provide for the speedier trial of offences committed in 
furtherance of or in connection with the terrorist movement ; 

Now therefore, in exercise of the power conferred by section 72 of the Govern- 
ment of India Act, the Governor-General is pleased to make and promulgate the 
following Ordinance : 

1. (1) This Ordinance may be called the Bengal Emergency Powers Ordinance, 
1931. 

(2) This section, section 2, Chapter II and the Schedule extend to the whole of 
Bengal. Chapter I extends in the first instance to the district of Chittagong, but 
the Governor-General in Council may, by notification in the Gazette of India, extend 
any or all of its provisions to any other area in Bengal. 

2 . In this Ordinance, unless there is anything repugnant in the subject or con- 
text,— 

(a) ^'the Code” means the Code of Criminal Procedure, 1898 ; and 
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ib) ‘^scheduled ofTeace” means any offence s];>ecified in the Schedule. 

3. (1) Any officer of Government authorised in this behalf by general or special 

order of the Local Government may require any ptrson whom he suspects to be 
acting or about to act in a manner prejudicial to the public safety or peace to give 
an account of his identity and movements, and may arrest and detain him for a 
period not exceeding twenty-four hours for the purpose of obtaining and verifying 
his statements. ^ ^ 

(2) An officer making an arrest under this section may in so doing use any 
means that may be necessary. ‘ ^ 

4. (1) If, in the opinion of the Local Government, any land or building can be 

utilised as quarters or offices for public servants, or for "the accommodation of troops 
or police or prisoners or persons in custody, the Local Government may, by order 
in vtnting, require the occupier or other person in charge of that land or building- to 
place it at the disposal of Government at such time as may be specified in the order 
together with the whole or any part specified in the order of any fixtures, fittings 
furniture or other things in such manner as it may consider expedient. ^ * 

(2) In this section ‘'building’^ includes any portion or portions of a building 

whether separately occupied or not. ^ 

(3) The collector may, on the application of any person who has suffered loss by 
the exercise of the power conferred by sub-section (1), award to such person such 
compensation as he thinks reasonable. 

5. (1) If, in the opinion of the District Magistrate, any product, article or thing 
or any class of product, article or thing, can be utilised in furtherance of the pur- 
poses of this Ordinance, the District Magistrate may, by order in writing, require 
any owner or person in charge of such product, article or thing to place’it at the 
disposal of Government at such time and place as may be specifiSi in the order • 
and the District Magistrate may dispose of or use it in such manner as he may 
consider expedient. 

(2) The Collector may, on the application of any person who has suffered loss 
by the exercise of the power conferred by sub-section (1), award to such person such 
compensation as he thinks reasonable. 

6. The District Magistrate may, by order in writing, prohibit or limit, in such 

way as he may think expedient for the purposes of this Ordinance, access to any 
building or place in the possession or under the control of Government or of any 
railway administration or local authority, or to any building or place iu the 
occupation, whether permanent or otherwise, of His Majesty’s Naval, Military or Air 
Forces or of any police force, or to any place in the vicinity of any such buildino' or 
place. ‘ 

7. The District Magistrate may, by order in writing, prohibit or regulate, in such 
way as he may think expedient for the purposes of this Ordinance, traffic over any 
road, pathway, bridge, waterway or ferry. 

8. (1) The District Magistrate may, by order in writing, require any person to 
make, in such form and within such time and to such authority as may be specified 
in the order, a return of any vehicles or means of transport owned by him or in his 
possession or under his control. 

(2) The District Magistrate, if, in his opinion, it is expedient for the 
purposes of this ^ Ordinance, may, by order in writing, require any person 
owning or having in his possession or under his control any vehicle or means of 
transport to take such order therewith for such period as may be specified in the 
order. 

9. (1) The District Magistrate may, by order in writing, publish in such 
manner at he thinks best adapted for informing the persons concerned.— 

(a) prohibit, either absolutely or subject to such exception as may be specified in 
the order, the purchase, sale or delivery of, or other dealing in, any arms, parts of 
arms, ammunition or explosive substances ; or 

(b) direct that any person owning or having in his possession or under hia 
control any arms, parts of arms, ammunition or explosive substances, shall keep the 
same in a secure place approved by the District Magistrate or remove them to any 
place specified in the order. 

(2) The District Magistrate may take possession of— 

(a) any arms, ammunition or explosives, or 

(b) any tools, machinery, implements or other material of any kind, likely, in his 
opinion, to be utilised, whether by the owner or by any other person, for the com- 
mission of any scheduled offence, 
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and may make such orders as he may think fit for the custody and disposal 
thereof. 

10. The District Magistrate may require any iandholder, or any member, officer 
or servant of any local authority, or any teacher in any school, college or other 
educational institutions, to assist in the restoration and maintenance of law and order 
and in the protection of property in the possession or under the control of Govern- 
ment, or of any railway administration or local authority, in such manner and with- 
in such limits as the District Magistrate may specify. 

11. The power to issue search-warrants conferred by section 98 of the Code shall 
be deemed to include a power to issue warrants authorising — 

(a) the search of any place in which any Magistrate mentioned in that section 
has reason to believe that any scheduled offence or any offence punishable under 
this Ordinance has been, is being or is about to be committed, or that preparation 
for the commission of any such offence is being made ; 

(b) the seizure in or on any place searched under clause (a) of anything which 

the officer executing the warrant has reason to believe is being used, or is intended 

to be used, for any purpose mentioned in that clause : 

and the provisions of the Code shall, so far as may be, apply to searches made 

under the authority of any warrant issued, and to the disposal of any property 
seized, under this section." 

12. Any authority on which any power is conferred by or under this Chapter 
may authorise any person to enter and search any place the search ,of which such 
authority has reason to believe to be necessary fo*r the purpose of.-— 

(a) ascertaining whether it is necessary or expedient to exercise such power ; or 

(b) aseertaiaing whether any order given, direction made, or condition prescribed 
in the exercise of such power has been duly complied with ; or 

(c) generally, giving effect to such power or securing compliance or giving effect 
to, any order given, direction made or condition prescribed in the exercise of such 
power. 

13. If any per.^oa disobeys or neglects to comply with an order made, direction 
given, or condition prescribed, in accord.ance with the provisions of this Chapter, the 
authority which male the order, gave the direction or prescribed the condition may 
take or cause to be taken such action as it thinks necessary to give effect therein. 

14. (1) Where it appears to the Local Government that the inhabitants of any 
area concerned in the commission of scheduled offences or are iu any way assisting 
persons in eommitting such offences, the Local Government may, by notification in 
the local official Gazette, impose a colleciive fine on the inhabitants of that area. 

(2) The Local Government may exempt any person or class or section of such 
inhabitants from liability to pay any portion of such fine, 

(3) The District Magistrate, after such inquiry as he may deem necessary, shall 
apportion such fine among the inhabitants who are liable collectively to pay it, and 
such apportionment shall be made according to the District Magistrate's judgment 
of the respective means of such iuhabitants. 

(4) The portion of such fine payable by any person may be recovered from him 
as a fine or as arrears of land revenue. 

(5) The Local Government may award compensation out of the proceeds of a fine 
realised under this section to any person who, in the opinion of the Local Govern- 
ment, has suffered injury to person or property by the unlawful act of the inhabi- 
tants of the area. 

BxpIanatio7i,~~FoT the purposes of this section, the “inhabitants" of an area 
include persons who themselves or by their agents or servants occupy or hold land 
or otW immoveable property within such area, and landlords _ who themselves 
or by their agents or servants collect rents from holders or occupiers of land in 
such area, notwithstanding that they do not actually reside therein. 

15. Whoever disobeys or neglects to comply with any order made, direction given 
or condition prescribed in accordance with the provisions of this Chapter or impedes 
the lawful exercise of any power referred to in this Chapter, shall be punishable 
with imprisonment which may extend to six months, or with fine, or witn both. 

16. (1) The Local Government may invest the District Magistrate with the 
powers of a Local Government under section 4, and the District Magistrate^ 
subject to the control of the Local Government, delegate the powers so vested in him 
to any police officer not below the rank of Deputy Superintendent or to any military 
officer not below the rank of Captain. 
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(2) The Local Government may invest any Sub-di visional Magistrate, or any 
police officer not below the rank of Deputy Superintendent or any military officer not 
below the rank of Captain, with any of the powers of a District Magistrate under 
this Chapter. 

(3) The District Magistrate may. by order in writing, authorise any civil or 
military officer to exercise any of the powers of the District Magistrate ’under this 
Chapter in a specified area or in connection with a specified operation or series of 
operations, 

17 . (1) The Local Government, subject to the control of the Governor Genera) 
in Council, may, by notification in the local official Gazette, make rales — 

(a) to prevent communications with absconders and to secure information of the 
move . ents of absconders ; 

(b) to prevent attacks on the persons or property of His Majesty's subjects, 
or to secure information of such attacks and of designs to make such attacks : 

(c) to secure the safety of His Majesty’s forces and police ; 

(d) to regulate the exercise of powers conferred by or under this Chapter ; 

(e) to provide for the custody pending production before a Court of prisoners 
laken in circumstances in which the provisions of the Code cannot be followed 
without undue inconvenience ; 

(f) generally, to carry out the purposes of this Chapter. 

(2) In makiug a rule under this section the Local Government may provide that 
any contravention thereof shall be punishable with imprisonment which may extend 
10 six months, or with fine, or with both. 

18 . Except as provided in this Chapter, no proceeding or order purporting to 
be taken or made under this Chapter shall be called in question by any Court, and 
no civil or criminal proceeding shall be instituted against any person ’for anything 
done, or in good faith intended to be done, under this Chapter. 

19 . Nothing contained in this Chapter shall be deemed to prevent any person 
from being prosecuted under any other law for any act for omission which cons- 
titutes an offence punishable under this Chapter. 

20. Notwithstanding anything contained in the Code, any ofieiice punishable 
under this Chapter shall be cognizable and non-bailable. 

21. (1) Notwithstanding anything eontained in the Code, an offence punishable 
under section 160, 186, 187, 1^, 189, 227, 228, 505, 506, 537 or 508 of the Indian 
Penal Code, or under section 17 of the Indian Criminal Law Amendment Act, 19(B. 
shall be cognizable and non-bailable. 

(2) Notwithstanding anything contained in section 195 or section 196 of the 
Code, any Court otherwise competent to take cognizance of an offence punishable 
under section 186, 187, 188, 228 or 505 of the Indian Penal Code may take cogni- 
zance of such offence upon a police-report being made lo it under clause (a) of 
sub-section (1) of section 173 of the Code, but shall not proceed with the trial 
unless it has received a complaint in respect of such offence under section 195 or 
section 196 as the case may be, and the absence of such complaint shall be reason- 
able cause, within the meaning of section 344 of the Code, for postponing the com- 
raeneeraent of the trial and for remanding the accused. 

22. In the event of this Chapter being extended to the Presidency- town of 
Calcutta then for the purposes of this Chapter ‘‘ District Magistrate ’’ shall mean 
in that town, the Commissioner of Police. 

23 . Courts of criminal jurisdiction may he constituted under this Ordinance of 
the following classes, namely : — 

(1) Special Tribunals ; 

(ii) Special Magistrates. 

24 . (1) A Special .Tribunal may be constituted by the Local Government for 
such area as it may think fit, and shall consist of a President and two other 
members who shall be appointed by the Local Government. The President of the 
Tribunal shall be a person who holds or has held office or is acting or has acted 
as a Judge of any High Court, and the other members shall be persona qualified 
under sub-section (3) of section lOi of the Government of India Act for appoint- 
ment &6 Judges of a High Court. 

(2) If for any reason a member of a Tribunal is unable to discharge hia duties, 
the Local Government shall appoint another member in his place, and upon any 
such change occurring, it shall not be incumbent on the Tribunal to re-call or re- 
hear any witness who has already given evidence, and, it may act on any evidence 
already recorded by or produced before it. 
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25. Where in the opinion of the Local Government there are reasonable ground® 
lor believing that any person has committed a scheduled offence in furtherance 

or m connection with the terrorist movement, it may, by order in writing, direc* 
that such person shali be tried by a Special Tribunal. 

26. (1) A Special Tribunal may take cognizance of offences without the accused 
being committed to it for trial and, in trying accused persons, shall follow the 
procedure prescribed by the Code for the trial of warrant cases by Magistrates : 

Provided that the Special Tribunal shall make a memorandum only of the subs- 
tance of the evidence of each witness examined, and shall not be bound to adjourn 
any trial for any purpose unless such adjournment is, in irs opinion, necessary in 
the interests of justice. 

(2) In matters not coming within the scope of sub-section (1), the provisions of 
the Code, so far as they are not inconsistent with this Chaj^ter or the rules made 
thereunder, shall apply to the proceedings of a Special Tribunal ; and, for the pur- 
pose of the said provisions, the Tribunal shall be deemed to be a Court of Session. 

(3) In the event of any difference of opinion among the members of a Special 
Tribunal, the opinion of the majority shall prevail. 

27. A Special Tribunal may pass unon any person convicted by it any sentence 
authorised by law for the punish mem of the offence of which such person is convic- 
ted, and no order of confirmation sh'd! be necessary in respect of any sentence 
passed by it ; 

Provided that where a Special Tribunal convicts any person of any offence punish- 
able under the first paragraph of section 307 of the Indian Penal Code, committed 
after the promulgation of this Ordinance, it may pass on such a sentence of death 
or of transportation for life. 

28. The Local Government may, by notification in the local official Gazette, 
make rules providing for — 

(1) the times and places at which Special Tribunals may sit ; and 

(ii) the procedure of Special Tribunals, including the powers of the President, 
and the procedure to be adopted in the event of the President or any other member 
being prevented from attending throughout the trial of any accused person, 

29. Any Presidency Magistrate or Magistrate of the first class who has exercised 
powers as such for a period of not less than four years may be invested by the 
Local Government with the powers of a Special Magistrate under this Ordinance. 

30 . Where, in the opinion of the Local Government, or of the District Magis- 
trate if empowered by the Local Government in this behalf, there are reasonable 
grounds for believing that any person has committed a scheduled offence not punish- 
able with death, or an offence punishable under this Ordinance, the Local Govern- 
ment or District Magistrate, as the case may be, may, by order in writing, direct 
that such person shall be tried by a Special Magistrate. 

31 . (1) In the trial of any case under this Ordinance, a Special Magistrate shall 
follow the procedure laid down in sub-section (1) of section 26 for the trial of cases 
by a Special Tribunal : 

Provided that such Magistrate may, in t^ing any offence punishable under this 
Ordinance, follow the procedure prescribed in the Code for the summary trial of 
cases where no appeal lies, 

(2) In matters not coming within the scope of sub-section (1), the provisions of 
the Code, BO far as they are not inconsistent with this Chapter shall apply to the 
proceedings of a Special Magistrate ; and for the purpose of the said provisions the 
Special Magistrate shall be deemed to be a Magistrate of the first class. 

32. A Special Magistrate may pass any sentence authorised by law, except a 
sentence of death or of transportation or imprisonment for a term exceeding seven 
years. 

33. (1) Where a Special Magistrate passes a sentence of transportation or impri- 
sonment for a term exceeding two years, or of fine exceeding one thousand rupees, 
an appeal shall lie to the Special Tribunal constituted for the area in which the 
offence was tried : 

Provided that where no Special Tribunal has been so constituted, the appeal shall 
lie to the Court of Session, unless the Special Magistrate passes a sentence of trans- 
portation exceeding two years or a sentence of imprisonment exceeding four years, 
m which case the appeal shall lie to the High Court. 

(2) An appeal under sub-section (1) shall be presented within seven days from 
the aate of the sentence. 
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(3) In disposing of an appeal under this section, a Special Tribunal shall follow 
the same procedure and shall have the same powers as an Appellate Court follows 
and has under the Code. 

34 . No direction shall be made under section 25 or .section 30 for the trial of 
any person by a Special Tribunal or Special Magistrate, for an offence for which 
he was being tried at the promulgation of this Ordinance before any Court, but, 
save as aforesaid, a direction under either of the said sections may be made in 
respect of any person accused of a scheduled offence, whether such offence was 
committed before or after the promulgation of this Ordinance. 

35. If in any trial under this Chapter it is found that the accused person has 
committed any offence, whether such offence is or is not a scheduled offence, the 
Court may convict such person of such offence and pass any sentence authorised 
by /aw for the punishment thereof. 

^ 36. The President of a Special Tribunal or a Special Magistrate may, if he 
thinks fit, order at any stage of a trial that the public generally, or any particular 
person, shall not have access to, or be or remain in, the room or building used bv 
the Court, 

Provided that where in any case the Advocate General certifies in writing to the 
Court that it is expedient in the interests of the public peace or safety or of the 
peace or safety of any of the witnesses in the trial that the public generally should 
not have access to, or be or remain in, the room or building used by the Court, the 
President or Court, as the case may be, shall order accordingly. 

37 . (!) Where any accused, in a trial before a Court constituted under thib 
Chapter, has, by his voluntary act, rendered himself incapable of appearing before 
the Court, or resists his production before it, or behaves before it in a persistently 
disorderly manner, the Court may, at any stage of the trial, by order in writing 
and made after such inquiry as it may think fit. proceed with the trial in ms 
absence. 

(2) Where a plea is required in answer to a charge from an accused whose 
attendance has been dispensed with under sub-section [D, such accused shall be 
deemed not to plead guilty. 

(3) An order under sub-section (1) dispensing with the attendance of an accused 
shall not affect his right of being represented by a pleader at any stage of the 
trial, or of being present in person if he has become capable of appearing, or 
appears iu Court and undertakes to behave in an orderly manner, 

(4) Notwithstanding anything contained in the Code, no finding, sentence or 
order passed in a trial before a Court constituted under this Ordinance shall be 
held to be illegal by any Court by reason of any omission or irregularity whatsoever 
arising from the absence of any or all of the accused whose attendance has been 
dispensed with under sub-section (1). 

38. Notwithstanding anything contained in the Indian Evidence Act, 1872, when 
the statement of any person has been recorded by any Magistrate, such statement 
may be admitted evidence in any trial before a Court constituted under this 
Ordinance if such person is dead or cannot be found or is incapable of giving 
evidence, and the Court is of opinion that such death, disappearance or incapacity 
has been caused iu the interests of the accused. 

39 . Notwithstanding the provisions of the Code, or of any other law for the 
time being in force, or of anything having the force of law by whatsoever authority 
made or done, there shall, save as provided by this Chapter, be no appeal from auy 
order or sentence of a Court constituted under this Chapter, and save as aforesaid 
no Court shall have authority to revise such order or sentence, or to transfer any 
case from any such Court, or to make any order under section 491 of the Code, or 
have any jurisdiction of any kind in respect of any proceedings of any such Court, 
or in respect of any direction made under this Chapter. 

40 . I'he provisions of the Code and of any other law for the time being in 
force, in so far as they may be applicable and in so far as they are not inconsistent 
with the provisions of this Chapter or the rules made thereunder, shall apply to 
all matters connected with, arising from or consequent upon a trial by special 
criminal courts constituted under this Chapter. 

41 . The provisions of section 36 and section 37 shall apply to Commissioners 
appointed under the Bengal Criminal Law Amendment Act, 1925, in respect of 
proceedings now pending or to be instituted before them, as if such Commissioners 
were Special Tribunals constituted under this Chapter ; and notwithstanding the 
nrovisions of the Code, or of any other law for the time being in force, or of 
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anytHnff having the force of !aw by whatsoever authority made or done, save as 
providea in the Bengal Criminal Law Amendment; (Supplementai 7 ) Act 1925, no 
Court shall have authority to revise any order or sentence of such Commissioners, 
or to transfer any case from such Commissioners, or to make any order under 
section 491 of the Code, or have ^y jurisdiction of any kind in respect of any 
proceedings of any such Commissioners. 


ORDINANCE NO. XII OF 1931 

" 14 th. Becemhir 1931, ] 

An Ordinance to provide against instigation to the illegal 
refusal of the payment of certain liabilities and to 
confer special powers on the Government of the 
United Provinces and its officers for the 
purpose of maintaining law and order. 

Whereas an emergency has arisen which makes it necessary to provide against 
instigation to the illegal refusal of the payment of certain liabilities and to confer 
special powers on the Government of the United Provinces and its officers for 
the purpose of maintaining law and order ; 

Now therefore, in exercise of the power conferred by section 72 of the Govern- 
ment of India Act, the Governor General is pleased to make and promulgate the 
following Ordinance. 

1. (1) This Ordinance may be called the United Provinces Emergency Powers 
Ordinance, 1931. 

(2) It extends to the whole of the United Provinces, except section 21, which 
extends to the whole of British India, including British Baluchistan and the ;::Od- 
thal Parganas, 

(3) This section and section 21 shall come into force at once. The remaining 

E revisions of this Ordinance shall come into force at once in the District of Alla- 
abad. Rae Bareli, IJnao. Cawnpore and Etawah only, but the Local Government 
may, by notification in the local official Gazette, declare that any or all of such 
provisions shall come into force in any area of the United Provinces on such date 
as may be appointed in the notification. 

2 . "in this Ordinance, ‘‘the Code” means the Code of Criminal Procedure, 1898,' 

3. The Local Government may, by notification in the Local official Gazette, 
declare that in any area in which this section is in force land-revenue or any sum 
recoverable as arrears of land-revenue, or any tax, rate, cess or other due or amount 
payable to Government or to any local authority, or rent or agricultural land, or 
anything recoverable as arrears of or along with such rent, shall be a notified 
liability. 

4. (1) Any person to whom an arrear of a notified liability is due may apply 
in writing to the Collector to realise it, and the Collector may, after satisfying him- 
self that the amount claimed is due, proceed to recover it as an arrear of land- 
revenue, in accordance with the law applicable to the recovery of arrears of land- 
revenue in the area concerned, 

(2) Nothing in this section or in section 23 shall prevent any person to whom 
an arrear of a notified liability is due from recovering it in accordance with the law 
applicable to the recovering of such arrear, or any person from whom any amount 
has been recovered under this section in excess of the amount due from him from 
recovering such excess in accordance with law from the person on whose behalf the 
Collector nas realised it. 

5. (1) The Local Government, if satisfied that there are reasonable grounds for 
believing that any person has acted, is acting, or is about to act, in a manner 
prejudicial to the public safety or peace, may, by order in writing, give any one or 
more of the following directions, namely, that such person 

(a) shall not enter, reside or remain in any area specified in the order : 
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(fa) shall reside or remain in any area specified in the order ; 

(c) shall remove himself from, and shall not return to, any area specified in the 
order ; 

(d) shall conduct himself in such manner, abstain from such acts or take such 
order with any property in his possession or under his control, as may be specified 
in the order. 

(5) An order made under sub-section (1) shall not, unless the Local Government 
by special order otherwise directs, remain in force for more than one month from 
the making thereof. 

(3) A order made under sub-section (1) shall be served on the person to whom 
it relates in the manner provided in the Code for service of a summons. 

6. tl) If, in the opinion of the Local Government, any land or building can be 
utilised as quarters or offices for piiblie servants, or for tne accommodation of troops 
or police, or for the purpose of giving efiect to this Ordinance or any order made 
thereunder, or otherwise for the public advantage, the Local Government may, by 
order in writing, require the occupier or other person in charge of the land or build- 
ing to place it at the disposal of Government at such time as may be specified in 
the order, together with the whole, or any part specified in the order, of anv fixtures, 
fittings, furniture or other things for the time being in the building, and tie Local 
Government may dispose of or use such land, building, fixtures, fittings, furniture or 
other things in such manner as it may consider expedient. 

(2) Id this section ‘‘building*’ includes any portion or portions of a building whe- 
ther separately occupied or not. 

(3) The Collector may, on the application of any person who has sufiered loss 
by the exercise of the powers conferred by this section, award to such person such 
compensation as he thinks reasonable. 

7. The District Magistrate may, by order in writing, prohibit or limit, in such 
way as he may think necessary for ;he public advantage, access to any building or 
place in the possession or under the control of Government or of any railway admi- 
nistration or local authority, or of any building- or place in the occupation, whether 
permanent or otherwise, of His Majesty’s Naval, Military or Air Forces or of any 
police force, or to any place in the vicinity of any such building or place. 

8. The District Magistrate, if satisfied that there are reasonable grounds for 
believing that any person has used, is using or is about to use any vehicle or means 
of transport in his possession or under his control in a manner prejudicial to the 
public safety or peace, may, by order in writing, require such 'person to take such 
order therewith for such period as may be specified in the order. 

9 . Any officer of Government authorised in this behalf by general or special 
order of the Local Government may, within any area specified in such order, require 
any landholder, village headman, lambardar, inamdar or iagirdar, or any officer or 
servants of any local authority, or any teacher in any school, college or other edu- 
cational institution, to assist in the restoration and maintenance of law and order 
and in the protection of property in the possession or under the control of Govern- 
ment or of any railway administration or local authority, in such manner and with- 
in such limits as the officer so authorised may specify. 

10 . The power to issue search-warrants conferred by section 98 of the Code shall 
be deemed to include a power to issue warrants authorising — 

(a) the search of any place in which any Magistrate mentioned in that section 
has reason to believe that any offence under this Ordinance or any act prejudicial 
to the public safety or peace has been, is being or is about to be committed, or that 
preparation for the commission of any such offence or act in being made ; 

(b) the seizure in or on any place searched under clause (a) of anything which 
the officer executing the warrant has reason to believe is being used, or is intended 
to be used, for any purpose mentioned in that clause ; 

and the provisions of the Code shall, so far as may be, apply to searches made 
under the authority of any warrant issued, and to the disposal of any property 
seized, under this section, 

11. If any person disobeys or neglects to comply with an order made, direction 
given, or condition prescribed, in accordance with the provisions of this Chapter, the 
authority which made the order, gave the direction or prescribed the condition may 
take or cause to be taken Ench action as it thinks necessary to give effect thereto. 

12. (1) Whoever, by words either spoken or written, or by signs or by visible 
representations, or otherwise, instigates, expressly or by implication, any person or 
class of peTBons not to pay or to defer payment of any notified liability, 
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and whoever does any act, with intent or knowing it to be likely that any 
words, signs or visible representations containing such instigation shall thereby be 
communicated directly or indirectly to any person or class of persons in any manner 
whatsoever, 

shall be punishable with imprisonment which may extend fo six months, or with 
fine, or with both. 

(2) No Magistrate shall take cognizance of any offence punishable under this 
section except upon a report iu writing of facts which constitute such offence made 
by a police ofEcer not below the rank of sub-inspector, or upon receiving a com- 
plaint of facts which constitute such offence made by a revenue officer not below 
the rank of Naib Tehsildar. 

13. Whoever disobeys or neglects to comply with any order made or ^ direction 
given in accordance with the provisions of section 5 shall be punishable with impri- 
sonment which may extend to two years, or with fine, or with both. 

14. Subject to the provisions of section 13, whoever disobeys or neglects to 
comply with any order made, direction given, or condition prescribed in accordance 
with the provisions of Chapter 1, or impedes the lawful exercise of any power refer- 
red to in that Chapter, shall be punishable with imprisonment which may extend to 
six months, or with fine, or with both. 

15. Whoever induces or attempts to induce any public servant or any servant 
of a local authority or any railway servant to disregard or fail in his duty as such 
servant shall be punishable .with imprisonment which may extend to one year, or 
with fine, or with both. 

16. Whoever dissuades or attempts to dissuade any person from entering the 
military or police service of His Majesty shall be punishable with imprisonment 
which may extend to one year, or with fine, or with both. 

17. (3) Where it appears to the Local Government that the inhabitants of any 
area are concerned in the commission of offences or other acts which are prejudicial 
to the maintenance of law and order or to the public revenues, or are Harbouring 
persons concerned in the commissions of such offences or acts, the Local Government 
may, by notification in the local official Gazette, impose a collective fine on the 
inhabitants of that area. 

(2) The Local Government may exempt any person or class or section of such 
inhabitants from liability to pay any portion of such fine. 

(3) The District Magistrate, after such inquiry as he may deem necessary, shall 
apportion such fine among the inhabitants who are liable collectively to pay it, and 
such apportionment shall be made according to the District Magistrate’s judgment of 
the respective means of such inhabitants, 

(4) The portion of such fine payable by any person may be recovered from him 
as a fine or as arrears of land-revenue. 

(5) The Local Government may award compensation out of the proceeds of a fine 
realised under this section to any person who, in the opinion of the Local Govern- 
ment, has suffered injury to person or property by the unlawful act of the inhabi- 
tants of the area. 

Explanation . — For the purposes of this section, the ^‘inhabitants'’ of an area 
include persons who themselves or by their agents or servants occupy or hold land 
or other immoveable property within such area, and landlords who themselves or by 
their agents or servants collect rents from holders or occupiers of land in such area, 
notwithstanding that they do not actually reside therein. 

18. Whoever publishes, circulates or repeats in public any passage from a 
newspaper, book or other document copies whereof have been declared to oe forfeited 
to his Majesty under section 99A of the Code, or under the Indian Press (Emergency 
Powers)^ Act, 1931, as amended by section 21, or under any other enactment for the 
time being in force, shall be punishable with imprisonment which may extend to six 
months, or with fine, or with both, 

19. (1) Where any young person under the age of sixteen years is convicted by 
any Court of an offence under this Ordinance or of an offence which in the opinion 
of the Court has been committed in furtherance of a movement prejudicial to the 
public safety or peace, and such young person is sentenced to fine, the Court may 
order that the fine shall be paid by the parent or guardian of such young person 
as if it had been a fine imposed upon the parent or guardian : 

Provided that no such order shall be made unless the parent or guardian has 
had an opportunity to appear before the Court and be heard. 
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(2) In any such case the Court may direct by its order that in default of pay- 
ment of the fine by the parent or guardian, the parent or guardian shall sufier 
.imprisonment as if the parent or guardian had himself been convicted of the offence 
for which the young person is convicted, 

20. The Local Government may invest the District Magistrate with any of the 
powers of a Local Government under sub-section (1) of section 5 or under section 6. 

21. So long as this Ordinance remains in force, sub-section (1) of section 4 of 
the Indian Press (Emergency Powers) Act, 1931, shall be deemed to be amended as 
follows, namely 

(1) at the end of clause (b), the word *‘or’ shall be added, and 

(ii) after clause \b), the following clause shall be inserted, namely : — 

■*(c) any matter which instigates, expressly or by implication, any person or 
class of persons not to pay or to defer payment of any liability, arising anywhere 
in the United Provinces, of the same kind as a liability which has been declared 
by notification under section 3 of the United Provinces Emergency Powers Ordin- 
ance, 1931, to be a notified liability in any area of the United Provinces.'* 

22. Notwithstanding anything’ contained in the Code, no Magistrate of the third 
class shall have jaiisdictioa to try any offence punishable under this Ordinance. 

23. Except as provided in this Ordinance, no proceeding or order purporting to 
be taken or made under this Ordinance shall be called in ^question by any Court, 
and no civil or criminal proceeding shall be instituted against any person tor any- 
thing done, or in good faith intended to be done, under this Ordinance. 

24. Nothing contained in this Ordinance shall be deemed to prevent any person 
from being prosecuted under any other law for any acc or omission wtdch consti- 
tutes an ofience punishable under this Ordinance. 

25. Notwithstanding anything contained in the Code, any offence punishable 
under this Ordinance shall be cognizable and non-bailable. 

26. (1) Notwithstanding anything contained in the Code, an offence punishable 
under section l60, lb6, 187, 188, 189, 227, 228, 295A. 298, 505, 506, 507 or 503 of 
the Indian Penal Code, or under section 17 of the Indian Criminal Law Amendment 
Act. 1903, shall be cognizable and non-bailable. 

(2) Notwithstanding anything contained in section 195 or section 196 of the 
Code, any Court otherwise competent to take cognizance of an offence punishable 
under section 186, 187, 183, 228, 295A or 505 of the Indian Penal Code may take 
cognizance of such offence upon a police report being made to it under clause (a; 
of sub-section (1; of section 173 of the Code, but shall not proceed with the trial 
unless it has received a complaint in respect of such offence under section 195 or, 
section 196 as the case may be, and the absence of such complaint shall be reason-’ 
able cause, within the meaning of section 344 of the Code, for postponing rhe 
commencement of the trial and for remanding the accused. 


ORDINANCE NO. XIII OF 1931 


[ 24.th. December 1931. ] 

An Ordinance to confer special powers on the Government 
of the North-West Frontier Province and its officers 
for the purpose of maintaining law and order. 

Whereas an emergency has arrisen which makes it necessary to confer special 
powers upon the Government of the North-West Frontier Province and its officers 
for the purpose of maintaining law and order ; 

Now therefore, in exercise of the power conferred by section 72 of the Government 
of India Act, the Governor General is pleased to make and promulgate the follow- 
ing Ordinance : — 

1. (1) This Ordinance may be called the North-West Frontier Province Emer- 
gency Powers Ordinance, 1931. 

(2) It extends to the whole of the North-West Frontier Province. 
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2. In this Ordinance, unless there is anything repugnant in the subject or con- 
text, ‘‘the Code” means the Code of Criminal Procedure, 1S93. 

3. (1) Any officer of Government authorised in this behalf by general or special 
order of the "Local Government may^ if satisfied that there are reasonable grounds 
for believing that any person has acted, is acting, or is about to act, in a manner 
prejudicial to the public safety or peace, arrest such person without warrant, and 
may, in so doing, use any means that may be necessary. 

(2) An officer making an arrest under this section shall forthwith report the fact 
to the Local Government and may, by order in writing, commit any person so 
arrested to such custody as the Local Government may, by general or special order, 
specify in this behalf. 

Provided that no person shall, unless the Local Government by special order 
otherwise directs, be so detained in custody for a period exceeding two months. 

Provided further that no person shall be so detained in custody for a period 
exceeding two months. 

4. (1) The Local Government, if satisfied that there are reasonable grounds for 
believing that any person has acted, is acting, or is about to act, in a manner 
prejudicial to the public safety or peace, may, by order in writing, give any one or 
more of the following directions, namely, that such person — 

(a) shall not enter, reside or remain in any area specified in the order ; 

(b) shall reside or remain in any area specified in the order ; 

(c) shall remove himself from, and shall not return to any area specified in the 

order : , . 

(1) shall conduct himself in such manner, abstain from such acts, or take such 
order with any property in his possession or under his control, as may be specified 
in the order. 

(2) An order made under sub-section (1) shall not, unless the Local Government 
by special order otherwise directs, remain in force for more than one month from the 
making thereof. 

(3) An order made under sub-section (1) shall be served on the person to whom 
it relates in the manner provided in the Code for service of a summons. 

5. (1) If, in the opinion of the Local Government, any land or building can be 
utilised as quarters or offices for public servants, or for the accommodation of troops 
or police, or for the purpose of giving effect to this Ordinance or any order made 
thereunder, or otherwise for the public advantage, the Local Government may, by 
order in writing, require the occupier or other person in charge of the land or 
building to place it at the disposal of Government at such time as may be specifid 
in the order, together with the whole, or any part specified in the order, of any 
fixtures, fittings, furniture or other things for the time being^ in the building ; and 
the Local Government may dispose of or use such land, building, _ fixtures, fittings 
furniture or other things in such manner as it may consider expedient. 

(2) In this section ‘‘building” includes any portion or portions of a building 
whether separately occupied or not. 

6 . The District Magistrate may, by order in writing, prohibit or limit, ^ in such 
way as he may think necessary for the public advantage, access to any building or 
place in the possession or under the control of Government or of any railway admi- 
nistration or local authority, or to any building or place in the occupation, whether 
permanant or otherwise, of His Majesty’s Naval, Military or Air Forces or of any 
police force, or to any place in the vicinity of any such building or place. 

7. The District Magistrate may, by order in writing, prohibit or regulate, in 
such way as he may think necessary for the public advantage, traffic over any road, 
pathway, bridge, waterway or ferry. 

8. (1) If in the opinion of the Local Government, it is necessary for the public 
advantage to control the supply of any commodity of general use in any area, the 
Local Government may, by notification in the local official Gazette, make a declara- 
tion to that effect. 

(2) In any area to which a declaration under sub-section ( 1 ) extends, the Local 
Government may exercise all or any of the following powers in regard to the com- 
modity to which the declaration relates, namely : — 

(a) it may, by general or special order in writing, require any trader to make a 
return in such form and within such time rnd to such authority as niay be speci- 
fied in the order of the stocks of such commodity held by him or consigned to him 
or under order on his account ; of any contracts for the supply to or by him of 
such commodity or for or in connection with the production or manufacture of such 
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commodityj and of any other dealing by him therein ; of the persons with whom and 
the prices at which any such contracts or other dealings were made or had or the 
prices at which such commodity has been bought or sold by him ; of the cost of 
production of such commodity, so far as it may be known to him, and the profits 
usually made or expected by "him on the sale thereof ; and of any other matters 
specified in the order with respect to which, in the opinion of the Local Government 
it is desirable to obtain information for the purpose of controlling the price of such 
commodity ; 

(b) it may, by notification in the local official Gazette, prescribe the conditions 
under which (including the maximum price at which and the persons by whom and 
to whom) such commodity may be sold ; and such conditions ^ may oe general for 
the whole area or may vary as regards difibrent localities therein, and different con- 
ditions may be prescribed for different classes of such commodity ; 

(c) it may, by order in writing, require a trader to place the whole or any por- 
tion of his stock,* whether immediately available or not, at the disposal of the Local 
Government at such time and place and in such manner as may be specified in the 
order, on receiving payment therefor at the price or prices fixed" under clause (b). 

(3) In this section “trader’" includes a manufacturer, producer, warehouse-keeper 
or vendor, and, in the ease of a vendor, a wholesale or retail vendor whether acting 
on his own behalf or on behalf of any other person, and, if not acting on his own 
behalf, the person on whose behalf he is acting. 

9. If, in the opinion of the Local Government, any product, article or thing, or 
any class of product, article or thing, can be utilised for the public advantage, the 
Local Government may, by order in writing, require any owner or person ‘in charge 
of such product, article or thing to place it at the disposal of Government at such 
time and place as may be specified in the order ; and the Local Government may 
dispose of or use it in such manner as it may consider expedient, 

10. (1) The District Magistrate may, by order in writing, require any person to 
make, in such form and within such time and to such authority as may be specified 
in the order, a return of any vehicles or means of transport owned by him or in 
his possession or under his control. 

(2) The District Magistrate, if, in his opinion, it is necessary for the public 
advant^e, may, by order in writing, require any person owning or having in hia 
possession or under his control any vehicle or means of transport to taTce such 
order therewith for such period as may be specified' in the order. 

11. (1) The District Magistrate may, by order in writing published in such 
manner as he thinks best adapted for informing the persons concerned,— 

(a) prohibit, either absolutely or subject to such exception as may be specified in 
the order, the purchase, sale or delivery of, or other dealing in, any arms, parts 
of arms, ammunition or explosive substance ; or 

(b) direct that any person owning or having in his possession or under his control 
any arms, parts of arms, ammunition or explosive substance, shall keep the same 
in a secure place approved by the District Magistrate or remove them to any place 
specified in the order. 

(2) The District Magistrate may take possession of — 

(a) any arms, ammunition or explosives, or 

(b) any tools, machinery, implements or other material of any kind. likely, in his 
opinion, to be utilised, whether by the owner or by any other persons, for the pur- 
pose of causing unlawful hurt or damage to any person or to any property of 
Government or of any railway administration or of any local authority, 

and may make such orders as he may think fit for the custody and disposal thereof. 

12 . Any officer of Government authorised in this behalf by general or special 
order of tne Local Government may, within any area specified in such order, 
appoint persons as special police ofl5cers ; and any person so appointed shall be 
deemed to have been appointed as a special police officer in accordance with the 
provisions of any enactment relating to the appointment of special police officers in 
force in that area. 

13 . Any officer of Government authorised in this behalf by general or special 
order of the Local Government may, within any area specified in such order, r^uire 
any landholder, village headman, lambardar, inamdar or jagirdar, or any officer or 
servant of any local authority, or any teacher in any school, college or other educa- 
tional institution to assist in the restoration and maintenance of law and order and 
in the protection of property in the possession or under the control of Government 
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or of any railway administration or local authority in such manner and within such 
limits as the officer so authorised may specify. 

14. If, in the opinion of the Local Government, it is necessary for the public 
advantage to secure the continuance of any pubic utility service, as defined in section 
2 of the Trade Disputes Act. 1929, other than a public utility service owned by 
Government, the Local Government may — 

(a) by order in writing, require the owner or person in charge of the utility 
service ox’ of any thing ancillary thereto, or the person in control of any establish- 
ment ancillary thereto, to take or abstain from such action in respect of any supply 
of such service as may be specified in the order ; or 

(b) after giving notice in writing to the owner or person in charge of the 
utility service or of any thing ancillary thereto or to the person in control of any 
establishment ancillary thereto or, if such owner or person has disobeyed, or 
neglected to comply with, an order made under clause a), without such 
notice, assume control of such service, thing or establishment, and take such order 
therewith as may, in the opinion of the Local Government, be necessary to secure 
the continuance of such service. 

15. The District Magistrate, if, in his opinion, it is necessary for the public 
advantage, may, in consultation with the chief postal authority in the district, con- 
trol the operation of any post, telegraph, telephone or wireless’^ office or station and 
in particular, may intercept any postal article or telegraphic, telephonic or wireless 
message in the course of transmission, may ascertain its contents and may prohibit 
its further transmission, 

16. The District Magistrate may — 

(a) require accommodation to be provided on any railway train or any vessel for 
any passengers or goods, and, for this purpose exclude from such train or vessel 
any passengers or goods which it is already carrying or about to carry; 

(b) require that any specified persons or classes of persons or persons proposing 
to travel to specified destinations, or any specified goods or, classes of goods or goods 
consigned to specified destinations, shall not be carried on any railway or vessel ; 

(c) exclude or eject any passenger from any train or vessel ; 

(d) stop, or prohibit the stopping of, trains or vessels at any station ; or 

(e) in consultation with the local railway authorities, require special trains to be 
provided for the conveyance of troops, police or other persons. 

17. The District Magistrate may, by order in writing, depute one or more police 
officers, not below* the rank of head constable, or other persons, to attend any public 
meeting for the purpose of causing a report to be made of the proceedings, and 
may, by such order, authorise the persons so deputed to take with them an escort 
of police officers. 

Explanation . the purposes of thi.'^ section a public meeting which is open to 
the public or to any class or portion of the public meeting notwithstanding that is 
held in a private place and notwithstanding that admission thereto is restricted by 
ticket or otherwise. 

IS. The pow*er to issue search-warrants conferred by section 98 of the Code 
shall be deemed to include a power to issue warrants authorising— 

(a) the search of any place in which any Magistrate mentioned in that section has 
reason to believe that any oflence under this Ordinance or any act prejudicial to the 
public safety or peace has been, is being or is about to be committed, or ,that 
preparation for the commission of any such offence or act is being made ; 

(b) the seizure in or on any place searched under clause (a) of anything which 
the officer executing the w^arraut has reason to believe is being used, or is intended 
to be used, for any purpose mentioned in that clause ; 

and the provisions of the Code shall, so far as may be, apply to searches made 
under the authority of any warrant issued, and to the disposal of any property, seized, 
under this section. 

19. Any authority on which any power is conferred by or under this Chapter 
may, by general or special order, authorise any person to enter and search any place 
the search of which such authority has reason to believe to be necessary for the 
purpose of— 

(a) ascertaining whether it is necessary or expedient to exercise such 
power ; or— 

(b) ascertaining whether any order given, direction made, or condition prescribed 
in the exercise of such power has been duly complied with ; or 
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(c) generally, giving effect to such power or securing compliance with, or giving 
effect to, any order given, direction made or condition prescribed in the exercise of 
such power. 

20. If any person disobeys or neglects to comply with 'an order made, direction 
given, of condition prescribed, in accordance with the provisions of this Chapter, the 
authority which made the order, gave the direction or prescribed the condition 
may take or cause to be taken such action as it thinks necessary to give effect 
thereto. 

21. Whoever disobeys or neglects to comply with any order made or direction 
given in accordance with the provisions of section 4 shall be punishable with impri- 
sonment which may extend to two years, or with fine, or with both. 

22. Subject to the provisions of section 21„ whoever ^disobeys or neglects to 
comply with any order made, direction given, or condition .prescribed in accordance 
with the provisions of Chapter IE, or impedes the lawful exercise of any power re- 
ferred to in that Chapter, shall be punishable with imprisonment which may extend 
to six months, or with fine, or with both, 

23. Whoever induces or attempts to induce any public servant or any servant of 
a local authority or any railway servant to disregard or fail in his duty as such 
servant shall be punishable with imprisonment which may extend to one year, or 
with fine, or with both. 

^ 24. Whoever dissuades or attempts to dissuade any person from entering the 
military or police service of His Majesty shall be punishable with imprisonment 
which may extend to one year, or with fine, or with both. 

25. Whoever by words, whether spoken or written, or by signs or by visible or 
audible representations or otherwise publishes any statement, rumour or report 
which is false and which he has no reasonable ground to believe to be true with 
intent to cause or which is likely to cause fear or alarm to the public or to any 
section of the public, or hatred or contempt towards any public servant, or any 
class of His Majesty’s subjects, shall be punishable with imprisonment which may 
extend to one year, or with fine, or with both. 

26. (1) Where it appears to the Local Government that the inhabitants of any 
area are concerned in the commission of offences or other acts which are prejudicial 
to the maintenance of law and order or to the public revenues, or are harbouring 
persons concerned in the commission of such offences or acts, the Local Government 
J3iay, by notification in the local official Gazette, impose a collective fine on the inha- 
bitants of that area. 

(2) The Local Government may exempt any person or class or section of such 
inhabitants from liability to pay any portion of such fine. 

(3) The District Magistrate, after such inquiry as he may deem necessary, shall 
apportion such fine among the inhabitants who are liable collectively to pay it, and 
such apportionment shall ne made according to the District Magistrate’s judgment of 
the respective means of such inhabitants. 

(4) The portion of such fine payable by any person may be recovered from him 
as a fine or as arrears of land revenue. 

(5) The Local Government may award compensation out of the proceeds of a fine 
realised under this section to any person who, in the opinion of the Local Govern- 
ment, has suffered injury to person or property by the unlawful sets of the inhabi- 
tants of the area. 

Explanation*---Foi the purposes of this section, the ‘‘inhabitants” of an area in- 
cludes persons who themselves or by their agents or servants occupy or hold land 
or other immoveable property within such area, and landlords who themselves or by 
their agents or servants collect rents from holders or occupiers of land in such area, 
nothwithstanding that they do not actully reside therein. 

27. Whoever publishes, circulates or repeats in public any passage from a news- 
paper, book or other document copies whereof have been declared to be forfeited to 
His Majesty under any other law for the time being in force, shall be punishable 
with imprisonment which may extend to six months, or with fine, or with both. 

28. (1) Where any young person under the age of sixteen years is convict^ by 
any Court of an offence under this Ordinance or of an offence which in ^ the opinion 
of the Court has been committed in furtherance of a movement prejudicial to the 
public safety or peace, and such young person is sentenced to fine, the Court may 
order that.the fine shall be paid by the parent or guardian of such young person as 
if it had been a fine imposed upon the parent or guardian : 
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Provided that no such order shall bo made unless the parent or guardian has had 
an opportunity to appear before the Court and be heard. 

(2) In any such case the Court may direct by its order that in default of pay- 
ment of the fine by the parent or guaraian, the parent or guardian shall suffer 
imprisonment as if the parent or guardian had himself been convicted of the offence 
for which the young person is convicted. 

29. Court of criminal jurisdiction may be constituted under thib Ordinance of 
the following classes, namely : — 

(0 Special Judges : 

lii) Special Magistrates ; 

(tit) Summary Courts. 

30. The Local Government may appoint to be a special Judge for such area as 
it may think fit any officer who has acted for a period of not less than two years 
in the exercise of the powers of a Sessions Judge under the Code. 

31. Subject to the provisions of section 47, a Special Judge shall try such 
offences as the Local Government, or an officer empowered by the Local Government 
in this behalf, may, by general or special order in writing, direct. 

32. (0 A Special Judge may take cognizance of ofiences without the 
accused being committed to his Court for trial, and in trying accused persons, shall 
follow the procedure prescribed by the Code for the trial of warrant cases by 
Magistrates: 

Provided that a Special Judge may make a memorandum only of the substance 
of the evidence of each witness examined, and shall not be bound to adjourn any 
trial for any purpose unless such adjournment is, in his opinion, necessary in the 
interests of justice. 

(2) In matters not coming within the scope of sub-section (1), the provisious 
of the Code, so far as they are not inconsistent with this Ordinance, 
shall apply to the proceedings of a Special Judge ; and, for the purposes of 
the said provisions, the Court of the Special Judge shall be deemed to be a Court 
of Session. 

33. A Special Judge may pass any sentence authorised by law. 

34. (1) An appeal shall lie in the case of any sentence passed by a Special 
Judge of aeath or of transportation or imprisonment for a term of two years or 
more, and the provisions of the Code and of the Indian Limitation Act. 1908. shall 
apply in respect of such appeal as if it were an appeal under the Code from a 
sentence passed by a Court of Session exercising jurisdiction in the area in which 
the otfence was committed. 

(9) A sentence of death passed by a special Judge shall be subject .to confirma- 
tion in the manner provided in the Code for the confirmation of a sentence of death 
passed by a Court of Session, 

35. Any Presidency Magistrate or Magistrate of the first class who has exercised 
powers as such for a period of not less than two years may be invested by the Local 
Government with the powers of a special Magistrate under this Ordinance. 

36. Subject to the provisions of section 47, a Special Magistrate shall try such 
ofiences punishable with, death, as the Local Government or an officer empowered 
by the Local Government in this behalf may, by general or special order in writing 
direct. 

37. (1) In the trial of any case under this Ordinance, a special Magistrate 
shall follow the procedure laid down in sub-section (/) of section 32 for the trial of 
cases by a Special Judge, 

(2) In matters not coming within the scope of sub-section (1), the provisions of 
the Code, so far as they are not inconsistent with this Ordinance, shall apply to the 
proceedings of a Special Magistrate ; and for the purposes of the said provisions the 
Special Magistrate shall be deemed to be a Magistrate of the first class. 

38. A Special Magistrate may pass any sentence authorised by law, except a sen- 
tence of death or of transportation or imprisonment exceeding seven years, 

39. (1) Where a Special Magistrate passes a sentence of transportation or impri- 
sonment for a term exceeding one year, or of fine exceeding one thousand rupees, 
an appeal shall lie to the Court of Session, unless the Special Magistrate passes a 
sentence of transportation exceeding one year or a sentence of imprisonment exceed- 
ing four years, in which case the appeal shall lie to the High Court. 

(2) An appeal under sub-seetion (1) shall be presented within seven days from 
the date of the sentence. 
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40. If any question arrises whether, under any order made under section 3 1 or 
section 36, an oifence is triable by a Special Judg;e or Special Magistrate, the ques- 
tion shall be referred for decision to the local Government, and its decision shall be 
final. 

41. The Local Government may, by general or special order in writing, em- 
power any Magistrate appointed under the provisions of the Code to esercise the 
powers of a Summary Court in any area specified in the order. 

42. (1) Subject to the provisions of section 47, a Summary Court shall have 
power to try such offences as the District Magistrate may, by general or special 
order, direct : 

Provided that no person shall be tried by a Summary Court for an ofience not 
specified in sub-section (1) of section 260 of the Code which is punishable with im- 
prisonment for a terra exceeding two years. 

(2) The District Magistrate^ may, by general or special order, give directions as 
to the distribution among the Summary Courts in his district of cases triable by 
them under sub-section (1). " 

43. In the trial of any case a Summary Court shall, as far as possible, follow 
the procedure laid down in the Code for the trial of warrant cases, and shall have 
all the powers conferred by the Code on a Magistrate : 

Provided that the Court shall not be required to record more than a memoran- 
dum of the evidence or to frame a formal charge : 

Provided further that, in the trial of any offence punishable with imprisonment 
for a term not exceeding one year, the Court may follow the procedure for the sum- 
mary trial of cases in which an appeal lies laid down in Chapter XXII of the Code. 

44. Summary Courts may pass any sentence which may be passed by a Magis- 
trate of the first class. 

45. (1) If a Summary Court in a case tried according to the procedure for the 
trial of warrant cases passes a sentence of imprisonment for a term exceeding three 
months or a fine exceeding two hundred rupees, or in a case tried by summary pro- 
cedure passes a sentence of imprisonment for a term exceeding one month or a fine 
exceeding fifty rupees, an appeal shall lie to the Special Judge appointed for the 
area in which the offence was committed, or, if no Special Judge has been so appoin- 
ted, to the Court of Session exercising jurisdiction in the area in which the offence 
was committed. 

(2) An appeal under sub-section (1) shall be presented within seven days from 
the date of the sentence. 

(3) In disposing of an appeal under this section, a Special Judge shall follow 
the same procedure and have the same powers as an Appellate Court follows and 
has under the Code. 

46 (1) If a Summary Court is of opinion that the offence disclosed is one which 
it is not empowered to try, it shall send the case for trial to the Special Judge or 
Special Magistrate empowered to try the case under this Ordinance, pr,_if_ no such 
Court has been so empowered, to an ordinary criminal court having jurisdiction. 

(2) If a Summary Court is of opinion that an offence which it is empowered^ to 
try should be tried by a Court of superior jurisdiction, or that it requires a punish- 
ment in excess of that which the Summary Court is empowered to inflict, it shall 
stay proceedings and report the case to the District Magistrate who may— 

(а) direct that the case shall be tried by a Summary Court, or ^ 

(б) send it to a Court constituted under this Ordinance having jurisdiction, or to 
an ordinary criminal court having jurisdiction, or 

(c) report it for the orders of the Local Government. 

47. fl) No Court constituted under this Ordinance shall try any offence unless 
it is an offence punishable under this Ordinance or was committed in furtherance 
of a movement prejudicial to the public safety or peace. 

(2) The question whether or not an offence tried by a Court constituted under 
this Ordinance is of the nature described in sub-section (1) shall not be raised 
in any Court other than the Court trying the offence, and where such question 
is so raised then, if the Court is that of a Special Judge the question _ shall be re- 
ferred to the Local Government, and if the Court is that of a Special Magistrate 
or is a Summary Court the question shall be referred to the District Magistrate, 
and the decision of the Local Government or District Magistrate shall be final. 

48. (1) Where any accused, in a trial before a Court constituted under this 
Ordinance, has, by his voluntary act, rendered himself incapable of appearing before 
the Court, or resists his production before it, or behaves before it in a persistently 
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disorderly manoer, the Court may, at any sta^e of the trial, by order in writing 
made after such inquiry as it may think fit, dispense of the attendance of such 
accused for such period as it may think fit, and proceed with the trial in his 
absence. 

(2) where a plea is required in answer to a charge from an accused whose at- 
tendance has been dispensed with under sub-section (1), such accused shall be 
deemed not to plead guilty. 

(3) An order under sub-section (1) dispensing with the attendance of an accused 
shall not affect his right of being represented by a pleader at any stage of the 
trial, or of being present in person if he has become capable of appearing, or ap- 
pears in Court and undertakes to behave in an orderly manner. 

(4) Notwithstanding anything contained in the Code, no finding, sentence or 
order passed in a trial bofore a Court constituted under this- Ordinance 
shall be held to be illegal by reason of any omission or irregularity whatsoever 
arising from the absence of any or all of the accused whose attendance has been 
dispensed with under sub-section (1). 

49. Notwithstanding anything contained in the Indian Evidence Act, 1872, 
when the statement of any person has been recorded by any Magistrate, such 
statement may be admitted in" evidence in any trial before a Court constituted 
under this Ordinance if such person is dead or cannot be found or is incapable 
of giving evidence, and the Court is of opinion that such death, disappearance or 
incapacity has been caused in the interests of the accused, 

50. A Court constituted under this Ordinance shall not be required to grant an 
adjournment for the purpose of securing the attendance of a legal practitioner if, 
in the opinion of the Court, such adjournment would cause unreasonable delay in 
the disposal of the case. 

51. Notwithstanding the provisions of the Code, or of any other law for the 
time being in force, or of anything having the force of law by whatsoever authority 
made or done, there shall, save as provided by this Ordinance, be no appeal from 
any order or sentence of a Court constituted under this Ordinance, and, save as 
aforesaid, no Court shall have authority to revise such order or sentence, or to 
transfer any ease from any such Court, or to make any order under section 491 of 
the Code, or have any jurisdiction of any kind in respect of any proceedings of any 
such Court. 

52. The provisions of the Code and of any other law for the time being in fo rce, 
in so far as they may be applicable and in so far as they are not inconsistent with 
the provisions of this Ordinance or the rules made thereunder, shall apply to all 
matters connected with, arising from or consequent upon a trial by special criminal 
courts constituted under this Ordinance. 

53. (1) Any person who has suffered any direct loss or danger by reason of 
action taken under section 5 or section 9 or sub-section (2) of section 11 or section 
14 _may, within two months from the date on which the action was taken, lodge a 
claim for compensation which the Local Government, or with such officer as the 
Local Government may appoint in this behalf. 

(2) No claim for compensation may be lodged for loss or damage caused in any 
case where action has been taken under section 20. 

(3) Any claim lodged under sub-section (1) may be investigated by such officer as 
the Local Government may appoint in this behalf, and any amount which may be 
agreed upon between the Local Government and the claimant shall be paid to him. 
If the amount is not agreed upon, the claim shall be decided by an Arbitration 
Tribunal, in the manner hereinafter provided. 

54. (1) The Local Government may constitute an Arbitration Tribunal for the 
trial^ of any particular claim or claims, or of claims of a specified kind, or of claims 
arising within a specified area for which provision is not otherwise made. 

(2) An arbitration Tribunal shall consist of three persons, who are- 

fa) Commissioners ; or 

(b) persons who have presided in a Civil Court of any grade for not less than 
five years ; or 

(c) persons who are qualified under sub-section of section 101 of the Govern- 
ment of India Act for appointment as Judges of a High Court ; or 

(d) persons who have exercised the powers of a Magistrate of the first class for 
not less than five years ; 

(e) persons having special knowledge of matters such as those which may be in 
dispute. 
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(3) Tlie Local Government shall appoint one of the members to be President of 
the Tribunal. 

(4) If for any reason any member of an Arbitration Tribunal is unable to dis- 
charge his duties, the Local Government shall appoint another member in his place, 
and on any such change occurring it shall not be incumbent on the Tribunal to 
re-call or re-hear any witness who has already given evidence in regard to any 
claim before it, and may act on any evidence already recorded by or produced be- 
fore it, 

55. (1) Arbitration Tribunals^ may take evidence on oath twhich such Tribunals 
are hereby empowered to administer), and shall have such powers to enforce the 
attendance of witness and the production of evidence as a Civil Court has under 
the Code of Civil Procedure, 1903. 

(2) In the event of any difference of opinion among the members of an Arbitra- 
tion Tribunal, the opinion of the majority shall prevail. 

(3) Subject to any rules which the Local Government may make in this behalf, 
the President of an Arbitration Tribunal may make orders consistent with this Or- 
dinance to provide for the place and conduct of a trial and all other ancillary matters 
which he may think necessary for carrying into effect the provisions of this Ordi- 
nance. 

56. In determining the compensation to be paid in respect of action taken under 
section 9 it shall not be necessary for an Arbitration Tribunal to have regard to the 
market price of the product, article or thing to which the claim relates, at the time 
of, or immediately prior to, such action ; but the Tribunal shall have regard to the 
market price which prevailed in respect of products, articles or things of like nature 
immediately before the promulgation of this Ordinance. 

57 . (1) The Local Government may invest the’ District Magistrate with the 
powers of the Local Government under sub-section (i) of section 4, and may invest 
the District Magistrate or any Sub-divisional Magistrate, or any police officer not 
below theirank of Deputy Superintendent, with any of the powers of the Local 
Government under section 5 or section 9, 

(2) The Local Government may invest any Sub-divisional Magistrate, or any 
police officer not below the rank of Deputy Superintendent, with any of the powers 
of a District Magistrate under Chapter II. 

(3) The District Magistrate may by order in writing authorise any officer to 
exercise any of the powers of the District Magistrate under Chapter II in a speci- 
fied area or in connection with a specified emergency. 

58. Except as provided in this Ordinance, no proceeding or order purporting 
to be taken or made under this Ordinance shall be called in question by any Court 
and no civil or criminal proceeding shall be instituted against any person for any- 
thing done, or in good faith intended to be done, under this Ordinance. 

59. Nothing contained in this Ordinance shall be deemed to prevent any person 
from being prosecuted under any other law for any act or omission which constitutes 
an offence punishable under this Ordinance. 

60. Notwithstanding anything contained in the Code, an offence punishable 
under this Ordinance shall be cognizable and non-bailable. 

61. (1) Notwithstanding anything contained in the Code, an offence punishable 
under section 160, 186, 187, l88, 189, 227 , 228, 295A, 298, 505, 506, 507 or 50S of the 
Indian Penal Code, or under section 17 of the Indian Criminal Law Amendment 
Act, 1908, shall be cognizable and non-bailable, 

(2) Notwithstanding anything contained in section 195 or section 196 of the 
Code, any Court otherwise competent to take cognizance of an offence punishable 
under section 186, 187, 188, 228, 295A or 505 of the Indian Penal Code may take 
cognizance of such offence upon a police report being made to it under clause (a) 
of sub-section (1) of section 173^ of the Code, but shall not proceed with the trial 
unless ^ it has received a complaint in respect of such offence under section 195 
or section 196 as the case may be , and the absence of such complaint shall be 
reasonable cause, within the meaning of section 344 of the Code, for postponing the 
commencement of the trial and for remanding the accused. 



( 24-th^ December IQ31 ) 

An ordinance to provide against the instigation to the 
illegal refusal of the payment of certain 
liabilities in the frontier. 

The Ordinance follows the lines of the U. P. Ordinance. The following; are the 
important clauses : 

(2) The Local Government, may, by notification in the local official gazette 
declare that land revenue or any sum recoverable as arrears of land revenue, or tax, 
rate, cess or other dues, payable to the Government or to any local authority or the 
rent of agricultural land or anything recoverable s arrears of, or along with, such 
rent, shall be a notified liability. 

(3) Whoever, by words either spoken, written or by_ signs or by visible repre- 

sentations, or otherwise, instigates, expressly or by implication, any person or class 
of persons not to pay or to defer the payment of any notified liability, and whoever 
does any act with intent, or knowing it to be likely, that any words, signs or visible 
representations containing such instigation shall thereby be communicated, directly 
or indirectly to any person, or class of persons, in any manner whatsoever, shall be 
punishable with imprisonment which may extend to six months or with fine or with 
both, . . , J 

(4) (1) Notwithstanding anything contained in the Code of Criminal Procedure, 
1898, an offence punishable under this Ordinance shall be non-bailabla 

(2) No Magistrate shall take cognisance of any offence punishable under this 
Ordinance except upon a report in writing of the facts which constitute such an off- 
ence, made by a police officer below the rank of sub-inspector. 

5. So long as this Ordinance remains in force in sub-section (1) of Section 4 of 
the Indian Press (emergency powers) Act, 1931, the following clause shall be deemed 
to be added to Clause (a) and (b) namely, 

“Or instigate, expressly or by implication, any persons or class of persons, not to 
pay or to defer the payment of any liability, which has been declared by a notifica- 
tion under Section 2 of the Unlawful Instigation (North West Frontier Proving) 
Ordinance 1931, to be a notified liability in that province and the provisions of the 
said Act shall apply accordingly”. .... , . 

6. (1) Any person to whom arrears of a notified liability are due may apply m 
writing to the Collector to realise the same and the Collector may, after satisfying 
himself that the amount claimed is due, proceed to recover it as arrears of land 
revenue, in accordance with the law applicable to the recovery of arrears of land 
revenue in the area concerned. 

(2) Nothing in this section shall prevent any person to whom arrears of a , noti- 
fied liability are due from recovering the same in accordance with the law applicable 
to the recovery of such arrears. 

(3) No proceeding or order purporting to be taken or made under this section 
shall be called in question by any Court and no civil or criminal proceeding shall 
be instituted against any person for anything done, or in good faith intended to be 
done, under this section, provided that any person from whom an amount has been 
recovered under this section, in excess of the amount due from him, may recover 
such excess, in accordance with law, from the person on whose behalf the Collector 
has realised it. 
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ORDINANCE NO. XV OF 1931 

[ December^ 1931 ] 

An Ordinance to make further provision in the North-West 
Frontier Province against associations dangerous 
to the public peace. 

Whereas an emergency has arisen which makes it expedient to make further pro- 
vision in the North-West Frontier Province against associations dangerous to the 
public peace : . ri 

Now therefore, in exercise of the power conferred by section <2 of the Govern- 
ment of India Act, the Governor General is pleased to make and promulgate the 
following Ordinance , 

1. (1) This Ordinance may be called the Unlawful j\ssociation ( Isorth-West 
Frontier Province ) Ordinance, 1931, 

(2) It extends to the whole of the North-West Frontier Province. 

2. In this Ordinance, unless there is anything repugnant in the subjert or 
context,— 

(a) “Magistrate" means the District Magistrate ; 

(b) “notified place” means a place notified under sub-scction (1) of section 3 ; 

(c) “place” includes also a house, building, tent and vessel ; and 

(d) '‘unlawful association*' means an unlawful association within the meaning of 
section 15 of the Indian Criminal Law Amendment Act, 1908. 

3. (1) The Local Government may, by notification in the local official Gazette, 

notify any place which in its opinion is used for the purposes of an unlawful 
Association. , . 

(2) The Magistrate, or any officer authorised in this behalf in writing by the 
Magistrate, may thereupon take possession of the notified place and evict therefrom 

any person found therein, and shall forthwith make a report of the taking of pos- 
session to the Local Government. . , ,, , 

(2f) A notified place whereof possession is taken under sub-section (2)^ shall be 
deemed to remain in the possession of Government so long as the notification under 
sub-section {1) in respect thereof remains in force. 

4 . (1) The Magistrate or officer taking possession of a notified place shall also 

take possession of all moveable property found therein, and shall make a list there- 
of and submit it, with a report of the taking of possession of such moveable pro- 
perty, to the Local Government. . , . , 

(2) If, in the opinion of the Local Government, any articIes^ specified in the list 
are or may be used for the purposes of the unlawful association, the Local Gkiyern- 
ment may, by order in writing, declare such articles to be forfeited to His Majesty, 
and may give such directions for the disposal thereof as it may think fit. 

(3) All articles specified in the list winch are not so forfeited shall be deemed 

to remain in the possession of Government so long as the notified place in which they 
were found remains in the possession of Government, and such articles may be used 
in such manner as the Magistrate may^ direct. ^ • i. u * 

5. Any person who enters or remains upon a notified place without the permis- 

sion of the Magistrate, or of an officer authorised by him in this behalf, shall be 
deemed to commit criminal trespass, and, notwithstanding anything contained in the 
Code of Criminal Procedure, 1898, any such oflTence of criminal trespass shall be 
cognizable and non-bailable. j , 

6. Before this Ordinance ceases to have effect, or before a notification under Bub- 
section (1) of section 3 is cancelled, the Local Government shall give such general 
or special directions as it may deem requisite regulating the relinquishment by 
Government of possession of notified places and of moveable property found thereon 
which has not been forfeited to His Majesty, 

7. (ll Where the Local Government is satisfied, after such inquiry as it may 
think fit, that any monies, securities or credits are being used or are intended to be 
used for the purposes of an unlawful association, tne Local Government may. 
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order in writing, declare such monies, securities or credits to be forfeited to 
His Majesty. 

(2) A copy of an order under sub-section (1) may be served on the person 
having custody of the monies, securities or credits, and on the service of such copy 
such person shall pay or deliver the monies, securities or credits to the order of the 
Local Government : 

Provided that, in the case of monies or securities, a copy of the order may be 
endorsed for execution to such officer as the Local Government may select, 
and such officer shall have power to enter upon and search for such monies and 
securities in any premises where they may reasonably be suspected to be. and to 
seize the same. 

<3) Where the Local Government has reason to believe that any person has 
custody of any monies, securities or credits “nhich are being used or are intended 
to be used for the purposes of an unlawful association, the Local Governs ent may. 
by order in writing, prohibit such person from paying, delivering, transferring or 
otherwise dealing in any manner whatsoever with the same, save in accordance with 
the written orders of the Local Government. A copy of such order shall be served 
upon the person to whom it is directed. 

(4) The Local Government may endorse a copy of an order under sub-section 
(B) for investigation to any officer it may select, and such copy shall be warrant 
wbereunder such officer may enter upon any premises of the person to whom the 
order is directed, examine the books of such person, search for monies and securities, 
and make inquiries from such person, or any officer, agent or servant of such person, 
touching the origin of and dealings in any monies, securities or credits whiem the 
investigating officer may suspect are being used or are intended to be used for the 
purposes of an unlawful association. 

<5) A copy of an order under this section may be served in the manner provided 
in the Code of Criminal Procedure, 1998, for the service of a summons, or, where 
the person to be served is a corporation, company, bank or association of persons, 
il may be served on any secretary, director or other officer or person concerned with 
the management thereof, or by leaving it or sending it by post addressed to the 
corporation, company, bank or association at its registered office, or, where there is 
no registered office, at the place where it carries on business. 

(6) Where an order of forfeiture is made under sub-section (1) in respect of any 
monies, sscurities or credits in respect of which a prohibitory order has been made 
under sub-section (3), such order of forfeiture shall have effect from the date of the 
prohibitory order, and the person to whom the prohibitory order was directed shall 
pay or deliver the whole of the monies, securities or credits forfeited, to the order of 
the Local Government. 

(7) Where any person liable under this section to pay or deliver any monies, 
securities or credits to the order of the Local Government refuses or fails ‘to comply 
with any direction of the Local Government in this behalf, the Local Government 
may recover from such person, as arrears of land-revenue or as a fine, the amount 
of such monies or credits or the market value of such securities. 

(8) In this section, '‘security’" means a document whereby any person acknow- 
ledges that he is under a legal liability to pay money, or wbereunder any person 
obtains a legal right to the payment of money ; and the market value of any secu- 
rity means the value as fixed by any officer or person deputed by the Local Govern- 
ment in this behalf. 

8. Every report of the taking of possession of property and every declaration of 
forfeiture, made or purporting to be made under this Ordinance, shall, as against 
ail persons, be conclusive proof that the property specified therein has been taken 
possession of by Government or has been forfeited, as the case may be. and no 
proceeding purporting to be taken under this Ordinance shall be called in question 
by any Court, and no civil or criminal proceeding shall be instituted against any 
person for anything done or in good faith intended to be done under this Ordinance, 
or against Government or any person acting on behalf of or by authority of Govern- 
ment for any loss or damage caused to or in respect of any property whereof 
possession has been taken by Government under this Ordinance. 

9. Notwithstanding anything contained in the Code of Criminal Procedure, 
1898, all offences punishable under sub-section (1) of section 17 of the 
Indian Criminal Law Amendment Act, 1908, eball be cognizable and non-bailable. 



